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Their imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess Michiko of Japan, who will pay an official visit 
to Australia in May this year. An official statement and another photograph of the Imperial couple will be found on page 
424 of this issue. 





PARTNERS 
ACROSS THE 
TASMAN 


Australia-New Zealand 
relations over 25 years 


USTRALIA’S PRIME MINISTER, 

Mr Whitlam, visited New Zealand 
from 20 to 23 January for talks with the 
New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Norman 
Kirk, marking a new chapter in relations 
between the two countries. Both Govern- 
ments, soon after assuming office, reaffirmed 
the importance of the trans-Tasman_ rela- 
tionship. The New Zealand Government’s 
invitation to Mr Whitlam, and his decision 
to make New Zealand the first country he 
should visit as Prime Minister clearly under- 
lined the commitment of both Governments 
to developing and enhancing this 
relationship. 


Mr Kirk, on 22 December 1972, spoke of 
the need to ‘revitalise and further strengthen 
the day-to-day partnership’ between the two 
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countries. He said that he wanted the meeting 
with Mr Whitlam to lead to a closer co- 
operation between their two countries ‘than we 
have known since the War and early post-War 


days a clear reference to the last 
time that Australia and New Zealand both 


had Labor governments, when the relation- 
ship was formalised in the Australia-New 
Zealand Agreement (the Canberra Pact) of 21 
January 1944, 

Mr Whitlam has made it clear he supports 
this desire to strengthen the relationship. He 
wants exchanges between the two countries to 
be natural, regular, and informal, and not to 
occur merely when a crisis arises. 

On the 29th anniversary of the Australia- 
New Zealand Agreement, in the joint com- 
muniqué at the end of their ‘lengthy and 
intimate discussions’, the two Prime Ministers 
reaffirmed the principles of the Agreement and 














indicated their intention to work for the 
closest possible consultation and collaboration 
on all matters—political, economic, defence. 
social, and cultural—which affect their joint 
interests, particularly in the South Pacific 
region. 

They agreed that they should meet infor- 
mally at least once a year for an overall review 
of relations between their countries. They also 
agreed to make every effort to revitalise and 
strengthen the habit of consultation by having 
more frequent Ministerial exchanges and 
regular meetings of officials. 


Increased Co-operation 


In the communiqué, they agreed on the 
need to broaden the range of consultations on 
economic matters and on the need for in- 
creased economic co-operation. They stated 
that the New Zealand-Australia Free Trade 
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Agreement (NAFTA) should not be seen as 
directed solely to trade expansion, but to 
furthering the two countries’ economic and 
social development, The development of 
NAFTA will soon be thoroughly reviewed at 
a Ministerial meeting. 

In the light of British entry into the EEC, 
and the enlarged EEC’s possible effect on 
trade, Australia and New Zealand will hold 
negotiations on retaining preferential tariff 
arrangements, and will encourage their market- 
ing organisations handling primary products 
to co-operate to the fullest extent possible. 
The two countries will also work together in 
the international multilateral trade negotiations 
(the GATT round) to be held later this year. 

On defence, the two Prime Ministers 
agreed on continuing and furthering, where 
practicable, the very close co-operation that 
has developed since World War H. 
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An old stone and slate farmhouse on the shores of Lake Hayes in the South Island. New Zealands magnificent scenery, 
coupled with a variety of recreational and sporting attractions, accounts for the importance of tourism in the nation’s 


CCOROINY, 


They also agreed to abolish passport and 
visa requirements for travel and immigration 
between them for citizens of both countries 
or Commonwealth citizens resident in either 
country. 

They stressed in the final sections of the 
communiqué the willingness of both Govern- 
ments to work together with other countries 
in the Asian and Pacific region and to pro- 
vide assistance in furthering the stability, 
well-being, and advancement of the area. 
They also reaffirmed the friendliness of their 
relations with the United States, their opposi- 
tion to all nuclear testing, and their intention 
to work against racial discrimination. 


Equal Partnership 

While relations between Australia and New 
Zealand are closer than either country enjoys 
with any other nation, they have not always 
been completely harmonious. Because the 
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thinking and reactions of the two peoples are 
so similar there has been a tendency for each 
side occasionally to take the other too much 
for granted. 

There are, of course, differences between 
the two peoples and sometimes actions and 
attitudes diverge, as they would in the case of 
any two independent countries. Despite the 
intimacy between the two peoples and their 
similar origins, culture and ways of life, each 
country is conscious of its independence. Mr 
Peter Fraser, then Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, seems to have had this in mind when 
he spoke to the New Zealand House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1944 on the signing of the 
Canberra Pact. 

‘Although both countries cordially agreed 
to closer collaboration and the utmost co- 
operation’, Mr Fraser stated, ‘I want to empha- 
sise that it is distinctly understood that there 
is no sinking or subordinating of one to the 
other i 


Trans-Tasman Links 

Relations have nevertheless always been 
close, based as they are on relative proximity, 
largely parallel interests and similar social and 
economic structures and policies. The rela- 
tionship has been fostered by substantial two- 
way trade and investments and considerable 
travel across the Tasman by Ministers, 
officials and private citizens. The flow of pri- 
vate visitors has reached about 100,000 a year 
each way. 

The two countries have concluded 18 bilat- 
eral agreements, of which the most important 
are the Canberra Pact and the New Zealand- 
Australia Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) of 
1965, and a number of multilateral agree- 
ments including the 1951 ANZUS Treaty. 


During the first World War, Australians and 
New Zealanders found a fresh sense of com- 
mon identity in the Gallipoli campaign. Even 
today ANZAC is a deeply emotional concept 
for Australians and New Zealanders. It is a 
paradox understood, perhaps, only by the two 
peoples that this shared experience in war 
stimulated the emergence of national pride 
and real nationhood. The common threat 
from Japan in the 1940s re-emphasised for 
both nations their basic common interest and 
again their forces served together in many 
theatres. This comradeship in arms has con- 
tinued more recently in Malaysia, Korea and 
Viet-Nam. 


The 1944 Australia-New Zealand Agreement 
Wartime co-operation led to joint Minis- 
terial discussions in Canberra in 1944, resulting 
in the Australia-New Zealand Agreement 
known as the ANZAC Pact or ANZAC. It 
professed the two nations’ awareness of each 
other’s importance in foreign policy and of 
the joint role they would have to play in the 
Pacific. The Australian Foreign Minister, Dr 
Evatt, declared: 
‘The conference, and its Agreement, are the 
most important events in our political his- 
tory. In substance the two nations have 
declared a Pacific Charter of permanent col- 
laboration and co-operation.’ 


The Agreement called not only for exten- 
sive co-operation in the defence field, but also 
collaboration in external policy on Pacific 
matters through the exchange of information 
and frequent Ministerial consultations; and 
that trade and industrial development should 
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be pursued by consultation and even, ‘in 
agreed cases, joint planning’. It was envisaged 
that there should be Ministerial conferences, 
held at least twice a vear, together with regu- 
lar conferences of officials and technical 
experts, as well as standing inter-governmen- 
tal committees on subjects agreed to by both 
Governments, while the fullest use was to be 
made of diplomatic representatives. 


On matters of common concern the Agree- 
ment provided that each ‘will, as far as pos- 
sible, be made acquainted with the mind of 
the other’ before either expressed views else- 
where. There was also to be the maximum 
degree of unity on the presentation of such 
views, 


The Agreement proposed a regional 
defence zone comprising the south-west and 
south Pacific areas, based on Australia and 
New Zealand, and stretching through the are 
of islands north and north-east of Australia to 
Western Samoa and the Cook Islands. 

It declared the two Governments’ interest 
in the welfare and advancement of the 
peoples of the Pacific, and recommended a 
regional organisation with advisory powers to 
secure a common development policy, with 
increasing participation by the islanders them- 
selves in administration, eventually leading to 
self-government. 

The Agreement also provided for the set- 
ting up of permanent official links between 
Australia and New Zealand, including Secre- 
tariats in both countries, ‘to take the initiative 
in ensuring that effect is given to the provi- 
sions of this Agreement’, and to co-ordinate 
all forms of collaboration between the two 
Governments’. 


There were some moves in the first year or 
two to implement the elaborate machinery 
provisions, but they were not fully carried 
through, partly because of the coming of 
peace and the more pressing international 
issues that then arose, including the formation 
of the United Nations. 

The non-implementation of some of the 
Agreement’s provisions also reflected a post- 
war divergence of the external interests of the 
two countries. South-East Asia proved more 
of a pull to Australia than the Pacific area. 
New Zealand, on the other hand tended to 
look more towards the Pacific region. 

There were changes of Government in both 
countries in 1949. Relations remained good 
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and many official links were established, not 
only between the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian Governments, but also between New 
Zealand and the Australian States. The habit 
of consultation was placed on an even firmer 
basis. 

Although the Canberra Pact never fully 
assumed the form or significance that was 
intended, it marked a recognition of the two 
countries’ mutuality of interest and of the 
need for machinery to ensure adequate co- 
ordination and co-operation. Over the years, 
much that it foresaw has been accom- 
plished. 


Relations Reviewed 
Relations have been reviewed from time to 
time since 1944. One such occasion was the 
visit by the then New Zealand Prime Minister 
Sir Keith Holyoake, in June 1970. He and 
the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Gorton, 
issued a statement known as the Tasman 
Partnership, which affirmed that the two 
countries must co-operate still further, guided 
by the principles: 
~ of continuing the closest consultation on 
all major matters affecting their common 


interest, but recognising that where 
national interests are not identical, or 


different approaches adopted, the habit 
of sustained contact assumes special 
importance; 

— of regarding the co-ordination of defence 
efforts as a first priority; 

~ that good trade progress under NAFTA 
should be consolidated and expanded to 
lead to the highest practicable degree of 
economic rationalisation in the interests 
of national development: 


— that the administrative efforts of both 
should be directed to facilitating 
increased collaboration in all fields, 
and 


— that attempts by non-Government agen- 
cies to promote co-operation should be 
encouraged. 

There has, however, been no tradition of 
regular exchanges of official visits by Prime 
Ministers, though Mr Holt and Mr Gorton 
both visited New Zealand, while Sir Keith 
Holyoake and Mr Marshall visited Australia. 
New Zealand Prime Ministers have also 
attended international meetings in Canberra 
in recent years. 
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There is also intensive diplomatic [aison 
between Canberra and Wellington, and 
between Australian and New Zealand repre- 
sentatives abroad. The two countries’ foreign 
policies do not always coincide, even where 
there is a basic identity of approach, and 
there have been important differences of tac- 
tics and emphasis, but normally both Govern- 
ments have a full realisation of the reasons 
that motivate each other. 


Trade Partnership 

Australia and New Zealand have a long 
history of trading relations and have nego- 
tiated a number of bilateral trade agreements 
and understandings. Those currently existing 
are the 1933 Agreement and the New Zea- 


land-Australia Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), 
The 1933 Agreement continues in force 


except where it is inconsistent with NAFTA. 
It provides for the exchange of British prefer- 
ences between the two countries, with the 
exception of certain scheduled items. In 1938 
following a fairly rapid increase in Australian 
exports and complaints by New Zealand 
industry about the incidence of Australian 
competition, negotiations between the two 
countries resulted in an increase in New Zea- 
land duties on a number of Australian manu- 
factures. Many of the new rates were above 
the British Preferential Tariff (BPT). 

In the post-war years Australian trade 
again increased greatly, mainly in manufac- 
tures. New Zealand was concerned about the 
widening trade imbalance in Australia’s 
favour and the difficulties in marketing her 
products in Australia, where access had been 
restricted by import controls imposed for bal- 
ance of payments reasons, 

Australia’s exports had also been affected 
by import licensing in New Zealand and in 
1956 a Trade Understanding was concluded 
which resulted in Australia giving New Zea- 
land special import licensing treatment, par- 
ticularly for fish, timber, newsprint and fro- 
zen vegetables, and New Zealand agreeing to 
facilitate access to its market for manufac- 
tured goods. 

The removal of import licensing in Aus- 
tralia in 1960 left New Zealand without 
special access to the Australian market and 
discussions on the implications of this deci- 


sion fled to establishment of the Aus- 
tralhan-New Zealand Consultative Committee 
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the Wairakei geothermal-electric bore field in the North Island's thermal region: electricity produced from the harnessed 
geothermal steam first reached consumers in November 1958, and the entire project, with a capacity of 192,000 kw, was 
completed in 1963. 


on Trade to investigate the development of 
trans-Tasman trade. 

In 1963 New Zealand formally raised with 
Australia a proposal for a free trade area in 
forest products. This would have given New 
Zealand the opportunity to improve its trade 
and to balance to some extent the advantages 
which in New Zealand's view, Australia had 
been able to obtain under the 1933 Agree- 
ment. Some 60 per cent of New Zealand's 
exports to Australia were in this field, whilst 
only a small proportion of Australia’s exports 
to New Zealand was represented by forest 
products. Accordingly there would have been 


very little benefit for Australia in such an 
arrangement. Australia proposed instead a 


wider arrangement involving forest products, 


goods traded duty free and other suitable 
items. 
Following a report by a Joint Standing 


Committee that such an arrangement was feas- 
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ible negotiations between the two Goverr- 
ments resulted in the signing of the New 
Zealand-Australia Free Trade Agreement on 
31 August 1965 to become operative on | 
January 1966, initially for a period of 10 
years. 

Although NAFTA formally established a 
Free Trade Area, complete free trade between 
Australia and New Zealand was not thereby 
achieved. Rather NAFTA provides a frame- 
work for the progressive development of a 
free trade area. Its main objective is to fur- 
ther the development of the area and the use 
of the resources of the area by promoting a 
sustained and mutually beneficial expansion of 
trade. 

The key feature is ‘Schedule A’, a list of 
goods covered by the free trade provisions. 
The most important items for New Zealand 
are m the forest products area where New 
Zealand has been given undertakings assuring 
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it of access for newsprint, pulp and packaging 
materials, as well as duty free treatment for 
most timber items. Of special interest to Aus- 
tralia are a wide range of manufactures and 
some primary products such as dried fruit, 
oranges and wheat. However, the main bulk 
of steel items and motor vehicles and compo- 
nents, which are the two most important 


items of Australia’s trade with New Zealand, 
have yet to be included. 





The Agreement provides for annual reviews 
with a view to adding goods to Schedule A, 
the objective being eventually to include all 
items traded, except where this would be det- 
rimental to established industries in either 
country. Following the 1972 annual review, 
the Trade Ministers agreed that a more sys- 
tematic approach was necessary to develop 
more positively the free trade provisions and 
they established a joint working party which 
would regularly examine opportunities for 
further expansion of Schedule A. 

NAFTA also provided that New Zealand 
should equalise Australian rates with the BPT 
where the former were raised above the BPT 
level under the 1933 Agreement. 


Trade Situation 

Total trade between Australia and New 
Zealand has increased from $218 million in 
1965-66 to $389 million (a record) in 1971- 
72. Australia’s share of the New Zealand 
market rose from $158.8 million in 1968-69 
to $277.4 million in 1971-72, while imports 
from New Zealand increased from $74.7 
million in 1968-69 to $112.2 million in 
1971-72. New Zealand and Australia now 
provide each other's main market for manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods, about 
a quarter of Australian manufactures 
exported going to New Zealand, with Aus- 


New Zealand is abundantly served by hydro-electric power, 
giving the country one of the lowest electricity costs in the 
world. This is the Benmore station in the South Island. 





A fine Jersey herd in the Waikato district of Auckland Province. Careful breeding, an ideal climate and advanced techniques 
make New Zealand the world’s largest exporter of dairy produce, with a dairy industry regarded as the most efficient to 
be found anywhere. 
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The steaming crater lake on the summit of Mount Ruapehu in Tongariro National Park, at an altitude of 9,175 feet—- 
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one of the spectacles which draw visitors to New Zealand from all over the world. 


trala taking about half New Zealand's 
exported manufactures. 

Already interdependent in trade, this inter- 
dependence will grow as New Zealand devel- 
ops a heavier industrial base. A good exam- 
ple is aluminium smelting, using Australian 
alumina and New Zealand's hydro-electricity. 

The growth in total trade has been reflected 
also in trade in goods in Schedule A, but the 
percentage of Schedule A trade to total trade 
has remained fairly constant at just over 50 
per cent. 

The trade imbalance between the two 
countries has been reduced from 4-1 in Aus- 


tralia’s favour in 1965 to just over 2-1. New 


Zealand manufacturers have found an 
improving market in Australia since New 
Zealand's devaluation in 1967 and see the 
Australian market as offering considerable 


opportunities with their advantage of prefer- 
ential entry arising under NAFTA and the 
1933 Agreement. 

Whilst New Zealand still expresses concern 
at the trade imbalance, its trade could be 


improved further by gains to come in the 
forest products area when additional capacity 
becomes available. However, the advantages 
of Australia’s geographical closeness to New 
Zealand, its widening diversity in manufac- 
tured exports, its new position as a world 
supplier of minerals and the close integration 
at the company level, suggest that its trading 
surplus will continue for some time. 


Defence Co-operation 

The desirability of defence co-operation 
between Australia and New Zealand was 
recognised as early as 1944 in the ANZAC 
Agreement in which the two governments 
agreed to develop co-operation in this field in 
a wide variety of ways. Since then, and par- 
ticularly over the last decade there has been 
steady growth in the areas and degree of co- 
Operation and in the development of arrange- 
ments to facilitate this. 

Australia and New Zealand are members of 
ANZUS and SEATO, and contribute to the 
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Mr Kirk and Mr Whitlam. Prime Ministers of New Zealand 
and Australia. with the Australian High Commissioner to 
New Zealand, Dame Annabelle Rankin, during the twe 
leaders’ meeting in January. 


ANZUK forces in Malaysia and Singapore. 
New Zealand officers are trained in Australia 
while joint exercises are beld frequently. 
Standardisation of equipment has progressed 
steadily. In 1969 the two Governments signed 
a Memorandum of Understanding providing 
for close co-operation in logistic support for 
the armed forces. In July 1972 it was agreed 
to establish a Defence Consultative Commit- 
tee for periodic discussions at senior level of 
developments affecting national defence poli- 
cies and of ways of co-operating more closely 
on defence. 

During Mr Whitlam’s visit to New Zealand 
in January 1973 the two Prime Ministers 
agreed on the importance of continuing, and 
where practicable, furthering defence co- 
operation and of assisting each other wher- 
ever possible in such fields as personnel, facil- 
ities. courses of training, operational and 
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technical matters and supply of defence 
equipment. 

Pacific Interests 

Both Australia and New Zealand have 


given their strong support to the South Pacific 
Commission (which arose from the Canberra 
Pact) and to the South Pacific Forum. Both 
countries have been working towards policies 
responsive to the requirements and long-term 
interests of the region, recognising that their 
joint interests are best served by playing an 
active but not a dominating role. 


Social Co-operation 

Australia and New Zealand have a Reci- 
procal Agreement on Social Security, covering 
child endowment, unemployment and sickness 
benefits, and pensions. 

Following his talks with Mr Kirk. Mr 
Whitlam announced at a joint Prime Minis- 
terial Press conference on 22 January in Wel- 
lington that Australia had sought New Zea- 
land assistance in establishing a school dental 
service in Australia. New Zealand will take 
50 Australian dental trainees in March, and a 
further 50 in September. It is hoped that New 
Zealand personnel will help later to extend 
similar training facilities in Australia. 

At his Press conference on 23 January in 
Canberra, Mr Whitlam also announced that 
arrangements had been made with the New 
Zealand Government for Mr Justice Wood- 
house, D.S.C., of New Zealand to take part 
in a committee of inquiry to prepare an Aus- 
tralian national compensation scheme. 

What of the future relationship between the 
two Tasman partners? 

The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Whit- 
lam, in an address to the Australian Institute 
of Political Science in Canberra on 27 Jan- 
uary 1973, said that by 1975 he expected 
relations with New Zealand ‘will have grown 
even closer through a series of co-operative 
endeavours to promote the welfare and har- 
mony of the South Pacific’. 

There are already many ‘bridges’ across the 
Tasman, but more will certainly be needed to 
achieve the maximum benefits for both sides 
in terms of trade and economic co-operation, 
and to extend the exchange of experience and 
views, so that a solid working relationship 
may be transformed into a close and flourish- 
ing partnership. 
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The Honourable Norman Kirk, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
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President Nixon and Chairman Brezhney signing the agreements arising from Phase Iof the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks in Moscow on 26 May 197 2. 


DISARMAMENT 


N 1972 there were some unusual 

_ developments in the disarmament field, 
in several of which Australia played a 
prominent part. The most noteworthy arms 
control measures concluded were the agree- 
ments which emerged from Phase I of the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT)— 
signed in Moscow by President Nixon and 
Communist Party Chairman Brezhnev on 
26 May. 

Another significant development during the 
year was the opening for signature on 10 
April of the Convention on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production and Stockpiling 
of Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons and 
their Destruction: the first measure aimed at 
eliminating an entire class of weapons and 
obliging States Parties to destroy existing 
stocks. Although the Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament (CCD) did not pro- 
duce any new draft arms control conventions 
during 1972, valuable and wide-ranging dis- 
cussion was held within this expert body on 
the subjects of a Comprehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty (CTB) and on the control of chem- 
ical weapons. Towards the end of the year 
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the United Nations General Assembly once 
again provided a world forum for the expres- 
sion of views on disarmament issues. 


SALT 

The SALT agreements signed in Moscow in 
May, during President Nixon’s visit to the 
Soviet Union, were achieved only after two and 
a half years of protracted bilateral negotiation 
between the United States and the USSR. The 
agreements are generally regarded as marking 
an acceptance by both sides of the existence 
of approximate strategic parity. In this respect 
they have been widely acclaimed as contribut- 
ing significantly to the establishment of a 
more stable strategic relationship between the 
two Super Powers, and thus reducing the 
danger of thermonuclear war. 

The agreements themselves are of a limited 
nature. They constitute a first step towards 
more substantial measures to control strategic 
nuclear forces, and perhaps to reduce existing 
armaments. The intention of both parties to 
move further in this direction is, indeed, set 
out in the text of the SALT I agreements. 

The two agreements signed in Moscow 
were: a formal Treaty limiting Anti-Ballist:c 


Missile (ABM) deployment to set levels; and 
an interim agreement freezing ‘certain offen- 
sive Strategic forces at existing levels’. 

The ABM Treaty allows each Party two 
ABM sites, one at the national capital 
(Washington and Moscow) and one at an Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) field, 
with each site being limited to 100 ABM 
missiles. Restrictions are imposed on the num- 
bers and deployment of associated radar equip- 
ment, and on certain technological improve- 
ments to existing ABMs and their launchings. 
In agreeing to this Treaty, the United States 
was required to abandon its scheme (including 
construction work already begun) for an 
extensive ABM system (‘Safeguard’), designed 
to protect the whole of the continental United 
States against nuclear missile attack. The 
Soviet Union had not advanced beyond the 
deployment of ABM misses around Moscow. 

The Interim Agreement, to run for a max- 
imum of five years, is more complex. It pro- 
vides for the numerical limitation, within an 
overall total, of ICBMs and Submarine- 
Launched Ballistic Missiles (SLBMs). (t does 
not cover forces such as strategic bombers or 
tactical nuclear weapons.) Within the overall 
total, which differs for each side, the mix of 
ICBMs and SLBMs may be varied, but only 
up to the agreed level: a special Protocol to 
the agreement deals exclusively with the ques- 
tion of numbers of nuclear submarines and 
the missiles they carry-—-emphasising the 
importance of this arm of each country’s 
nuclear deterrent. Specific limitations were 
also placed upon the deployment and con- 
struction of the most powerful, or ‘heavy’, 
ICBMs. 

The two sides also issued a set of “Agreed 
Interpretations’ concerning definitions of the 
weaponry covered in the agreements, and a 
number of ‘Unilateral Statements’ on the 
scope of the agreements. 

During the debate on SALT which subse- 
quently developed within the United States 
while Congress considered and approved the 
two agreements—-and, in the case of the 
ABM Treaty, the Senate approved ratifica- 
tion——several criticisms were levelled concern- 
ing their content. The Interim Agreement was 
criticised on these important counts: first, that 
it leaves several areas of strategic offensive 
weapons uncovered; second, that it does not 
impose any qualitative restrictions—-thus leav- 
ing ample scope for the continuation of the 
arms race simply through diverting it into 
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new channels (particularly technological inno- 
vation); and third, that the United States has 


been set numerically inferior levels for 
ICBMs, SLBMs and nuclear submarines 
(offset at present by superior American 


weapons technology). This last criticism led 
the Senate to declare that ‘a future treaty (on 
offensive weapons) should not limit the 
United States to levels of intercontinental 
strategic forces inferior to the limits provided 
for the Soviet Union’. 

The negotiation of such a treaty will be the 
principal concern of the SALT Phase II nego- 
tiations which began in Geneva on 21 
November. Both SALT I agreements contain 
the pledge that the two side will continue 
active negotiations towards limitations on 
strategic offensive arms, and the United States 
has stressed that it would consider failure to 
reach a comprehensive agreement on offensive 
systems to be just cause to withdraw from the 
ABM Treaty. The question of qualitative con- 
trols is also likely to be raised at SALT H. 
No early conclusion of these negotiations 
appears likely. 


Biological Weapons Convention 


A draft Convention on Biological Weapons 
was negotiated between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, largely within the CCD in 
Geneva, during the course of 1971. A United 
Nations resolution, passed in December of 
that year, commended the Convention to 
Governments and requested the depositary 
governments (the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union) to open it 
for signature and ratification at an early date. 
This was done on 10 April 1972, Australia 
being one of the countries to sign on that 
date in London, Moscow and Washington. 

The Biological Weapons Convention pro- 
hibits the development, production, stockpil- 
ing, acquisition or retention of biological 
weapons, and provides for the destruction of 
existing stocks in a manner not harmful to 
populations or the environment. It was 
designed to fill gaps in the 1925 Geneva Pro- 
tocol which bans the use in war of asphyxi- 
ating, poisonous or other gases and of bac- 
teriological methods of warfare. The Conven- 
tion is an important advance in the field of 
disarmament as it is aimed at eliminating an 
entire class of weapons. 

As far as Australia is concerned, the provi- 
sions of the Convention relating to the 
destruction or diversion to peaceful uses of 
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existing stocks have no direct relevance, as 
Australia neither possesses nor has under its 
jurisdiction or control biological weapons or 
their means of delivery. Parties to the Con- 
vention undertake to facilitate co-operation in 
the field of peaceful uses of the biological 
sciences. 


Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 


Although the final draft of the Biological 
Weapons Convention was formulated within 
the CCD, it had been the original aim of this 
body to conclude a convention which covered 
both biological and chemical weapons. How- 
ever, problems connected with effective 
verification procedures for a ban on chemical 
weapons held up agreement on such a con- 
vention, and it was eventually decided to deal 
first and separately with the question of bio- 
logical weapons, where the same problems did 
not apply. Thus, the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention itself specifically recognises the need 
for early agreement on the prohibition of 
chemical weapons, and Parties undertake to 
continue negotiations in good faith with a 
view to reaching early agreement for their 
prohibition. The Resolution passed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1971 
and commending the Biological Weapons 
Convention described the latter as a ‘first step’ 
towards agreement on chemical weapons. 

Another 1971 General Assembly Resolu- 
tion asked the CCD to continue ‘as a high 
priority item’ negotiations aimed at early 
agreement ‘on effective measures for the pro- 
hibition of the development, production and 
stockpiling of chemical weapons and for their 
elimination from the arsenals of all States’. 

Progress in this direction within the CCD 
has, however, been slow. Although several 
working papers on the subject and a draft 
agreement, based on the Biological Weapons 
Convention, were tabled during 1972, ques- 
tions of verification and definition have con- 
tinued to prevent agreement between the 
United States and its allies on the one hand, 
and the USSR and its allies on the other. The 
Western view is that the particular problems 
associated with verification of a chemical 
weapons ban necessitate provision for some 
on-site inspection, while the Soviet Union 
holds that the same complaint and investiga- 
tion procedures provided for in the Biological 
Weapons Convention (dependent largely on 
the good faith of the Parties concerned) 
would suffice. There are additional problems 
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These pictures show the US Armas Nike Zeus anti-missile missile intercepting a Nike Hercules missile over the White 
Sands Missile Range in New Mexico. At left, the target Nike Hercules blasts off fram its launching pad. The missile 
defence system on the ground picked up and tracked the Hercules with its radar, then guided a Nike Zeus missile (right) 
to intercept it. The centre photos from top to bottom show the bursting spotting charge in the Zeus missile at the clasest 
point of intercept and subsequent flight of the target missile. The spotting charge marks the position of the Zeus at the time 
alive warhead would have burst. The distance fram the point of burst to the target was well within the lethal radius of the 


warhead planned for operational use in the Nike Zeus. 


involved in the definition of chemical 
stances to be classed as ‘weapons’. 

A further resolution similar to that passed 
in 1971 was endorsed by the United Nations 
in 1972 requesting the CCD to continue to 
work on the problems of a ban on chemical 
weapons as a matter of priority. 

The other area to which the CCD directed 
its attention during 1972 was the question of 
a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. This 
issue is One which has been continually before 
the CCD since the conclusion of the Partial 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963, which 
requires Parties to ‘seek to achieve’ a treaty 
‘resulting in the permanent banning of all 
nuclear test explosions, including all such 
explosions underground’, 


sup- 


pOG7O; 7 1—3 


As with chemical weapons, progress here 
has been slow, and again the central problem 
has been that of effective verification. The 
United States continues to hold that, within 
the existing limits of seismological technology, 
some degree of on-site inspection is a neces- 


sary condition of an effective treaty. The 
USSR refuses to countenance such on-site 


inspection and insists that ‘national means of 
detection’ (Le. seismological methods) are ade- 
quate. 

Neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union has shown much disposition to accept 
proposals made within the CCD, notably by 


Canada, Sweden and Japan, for partial 
measures, such as a descending threshold test 
ban. A large amount of time has been 
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A Mirage G swept-wing jet fighter in flight: 
of the past decade. 


devoted to the problems of seismological 
detection and the exchange of data on this 
subject. The United States, however, considers 
that seismological methods are not sufficiently 
advanced as yet to differentiate clearly 
between what could be a militarily significant 
underground nuclear explosion and a natural 
seismic occurrence, such as an earthquake. 

It has been suggested that a CTB might 
emerge from bilateral SALT negotiations, as a 
qualitative arms control measure, rather than 
in the context of the CCD. But the problem 


+ 


of verification remains to be settled. 


United Nations General Assembly 
(a) NUCLEAR TESTING 

AS in previous sessions, the issues of a 
comprehensive test ban treaty and nuclear 
festing in contravention of the Partial Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. were prominent at the 
United Nations in 1972, Early in the 27th 
session, Australia and New Zealand convened 
in New York a meeting of Pacific countries 
to discuss the question of atmospheric nuclear 
testing in the Pacific region. This action had 
the aim of mobilising international opinion 
against the conduct of such tests by the 
French Government, and followed a series of 
protests to France during the year. (These 
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these French machines are among the mast successful fighter design series 


included action at the Stockholm Conference 
on the Human Environment, at the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva, in the ANZUS Council in the South 
Pacific Forum and at the Geneva Meeting of 
the Seabed Committee. Australia was the 
first country to lodge a bilateral protest over 
the 1972 test series (in March), and in June 
the then Prime Minister communicated directly 
with the French President urging cancellation 
of these tests: while, in a joint statement, 
also in June, the then Foreign Ministers of 
Australia and New Zealand deplored and 
condemned the resumption of atmospheric 
testing by France. A unilateral Australian 
statement on 2 August expressed the hope 
that there would be no further nuclear testing 
in the Pacific in 1972 or in the future.) 


After the meeting in New York, Australia 


and New Zealand were joined by Il other 
Pacific countries, and subsequently by Sierra 


Leone, in sponsoring a Resolution stressing 
the urgency of bringing to a halt all atmos- 
pheric testing of nuclear weapons in the 
Pacific or anywhere else in the world. The 
Resolution also urged all States to adhere to 
the 1963 Partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: 
urged all nuclear weapon States to suspend 
nuclear weapons tests in all environments; and 


called on the CCD to give urgent consider- 
ation to the question of a comprehensive test 
ban treaty. After Australia had joined with 
other co-sponsors in successfully resisting an 
attempt to amend the draft resolution to 
remove all references to the Pacific, the Reso- 
lution was passed by the General Assembly 
on 29 November by the overwhelming vote 
of 105 to 4 (Albania, China. France. Por- 
tugal) with 9 (Algeria, Congo, Cuba, India (in 
error), Madagascar, Mali, Mauritania, 
Romania, Zaire} abstentions. Both the United 


States and the Soviet Union supported the 
Resolution.* 
There were two other Resolutions on 


nuclear testing passed by the 1972 General 
Assembly, neither of which, however, gained 
as much support as the Pacific countries’ Reso- 
lution. One, initiated by Canada, Sweden 
and Japan, calling for a comprehensive test 


* Text af Resolution follows this article. 


(Below) The stark facts of conventional-—let atone 


nuclear warfare-—-are well illustrated by this picture of 


the city of Stalingrad in February 1943. Ar the right Is 
the rebuilt city today, now known as Volgograd. 
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ban, but placing the onus on those States 
which had already signed the Partial Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty to extend that Treaty to 
underground testing, was passed by 89 (in- 
cluding Australia) to 4 with 23 abstentions. 
The other, a Latin American Resolution call- 
ing for a comprehensive test ban by 5 August 
1973 and stating that disagreements on verifica- 
tion were no valid reason for delaving such a 
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comprehensive ban, was passed by 80 (includ- 
ing Australia) to 4 with 29 abstentions. In sup- 
porting the Latin American Resolution, the 
Australian Ambassador to the United Nations 
made an explanation of vote stating that Aus- 
tralia could not agree that there was no valid 
reason for delaying a Treaty, as agreement on 
verification must be a precondition of an 
effective Treaty; and that it was unrealistic to 
set a date for the conclusion of an effective 
Treaty. Australia’s vote in favour was based 
on its agreement with the spirit and objectives 
of the Resolution, 


(b) WORLD DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

A Resolution deciding to establish a 35- 
member special committee to examine the 
views and suggestions expressed by Govern- 
ments on the convening of a world disarm- 
ament conference, and related problems, 
was passed by 105 (including Australia) to nil 
with one abstention (United States).(') The 


President of the General Assembly was 
charged with appointing members of the 


special committee, taking due consideration of 
the necessity to ensure adequate political and 
geographical representation. On 22 December 
the President appointed 31 States as members 
of the committee (based largely on present 
CCD membership), and left the remaining 
four seats vacant for those nuclear powers 
unwilling to participate (i.e. all except the 
Soviet Union). 


(c) INCENDIARY WEAPONS 

A Resolution which welcomed and com- 
mended an experts’ report on napalm and 
other incendiary weapons, and deplored the 
use of such weapons in all armed conflicts, 
was passed on 29 November 1972 by 99 to 
nil with 15 abstentions (including Australia). 


(d) SALT 

A Resolution appealing to the United 
States and the Soviet Union to make every 
effort in order to expedite the conclusion of 
further agreements including important quali- 
tative limitations and substantial reductions of 
offensive and defensive strategic nuclear 
weapon systems. was passed on 29 November 
1972 by 87 to nil with 27 abstentions (includ- 
ing Australia, the United States and the Soviet 
Union). 


aden 








œ Australia was one of 33 countries which had, 
immediately before the General Assembly, expressed 
views to the Secretary-General in relation to the pro- 
posal to hold such a Conference. 
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(e) CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

As stated above, a Resolution requesting 
the CCD to continue, as a matter of high pri- 
ority, negotiations with a view to reaching 
early agreement on effective measures on the 
prohibition of the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical weapons and for 
their destruction was passed by 113 (including 
Australia) to nil with two abstentions. 


(f) TREATY OF TLATELOLCO 

A Resolution urging those nuclear powers 
(France and the USSR) which had not signed 
or ratified or (as in the case of China) given 
support to the relevant Protocol to the Treaty 
for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in 
Latin America (Treaty of Tlatelolco) to do 
so, was passed by 101 (including Australia) to 
nil with 17 abstentions. (Australia also 
attended, as an observer, the 1972 General 
Conference of the Organisation for the Out- 
lawing of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
(OPANAL) at Mexico City on 6-7 
November. ) 


(g) NoN-USE OF FORCE AND PROHIBITION OF 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

A Resolution, proposed by the Soviet 
Union and calling for a declaration on the 
renunciation of the use of force in inter- 
national relations and the permanent prohibi- 
tion of the use of nuclear weapons, was 
passed by 73 to four with 46 abstentions 
(including Australia). 


(h) INDIAN OCEAN ZONE OF PEACE 

A Resolution, initiated by Sri Lanka and 
setting up an Ad Hoc Committee to study the 
implications of proposals that the Indian 
Ocean should be a zone of peace, was passed 
by 95 (including Australia) to nil with 33 
abstentions (including the USSR, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and France). 
Australia has agreed to join the 15-member 
Ad Hoc Committee, which also includes 
China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, 
Madagascar, Malaysia, Mauritius, Pakistan, 
Sri Lanka, United Republic of Tanzania, 
Yemen and Zambia. 

The year thus concluded with a continua- 
tion of discussion on familiar disarmament 
themes. From the point of view of strategic 
arms limitations, 1972 witnessed the first step 
towards possible reductions in the arms race 
between the two major nuclear powers: a 
numerical halt has for the present been 


placed on the escalation of some nuclear stra- 
tegic systems, and there is a promise of fur- 
ther such developments. China, however, has 
remained aloof from the mainstream of arms 
control negotiations, and France has shown 
no inchnation to halt weapons testing for its 
independent nuclear force. Some progress was 
made within the Conference of the Commit- 
tee on Disarmament on problems which have 
hitherto blocked agreement on a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty and on a convention on 
chemical weapons. 

Australia’s close interest in disarmament 
issues in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. made 
evident in a number of ways in 1972, is likely 
to be maintained and strengthened in 1973. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

2934 (XXVIII). Urgent need for suspension of 
nuclear and thermonuclear tests 


A 
The General Assembly, 

Recognising the urgent need for the cessa- 
tion of nuclear and thermonuclear weapon 
tests, 

Recalling its resolution 2602E (XXIV) of 16 
December 1969, by which it declared the 
decade of the 1970s as a Disarmament Decade, 
and its resolution 2734 (XXV) of 16 Decem- 
ber 1970, which contains the Declaration on 
the Strengthening of International Security, 

Recalling also its resolutions 914 (X) of 16 
December 1955, 1762 (XVII) of 6 November 
1962, 1910 (XVII of 27 November 1963, 
2032 (XX) of 3 December 1965, 2163 (XXD 
of 5 December 1966, 2343 (XXII of 19 
December 1967, 2455 (XXII) of 20 December 
1968, 2604 (XXIV) of 16 December 1969, 
2663 (XXV) of 7 December 1970 and 2828 
(XXVI of 16 December 1971. 

] 

Noting with regret that all States have not 
yet adhered to the Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere. in Outer 
Space and under Water, signed in Moscow on 
5 August 1963, 1/ 

Expressing serious concern that testing of 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere has con- 
tinued in some parts of the world, including 
the Pacific area, in disregard of the spirit of 
that Treaty and of world opinion, 

Noting in this connection the statements 
made by the Governments of various coun- 
tries in and around the Pacific area, expressing 
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Strong opposition to those tests and urging that 
they be halted. 

l. Stresses anew the urgency of bringing to 
a halt all atmospheric testing of nuclear 
weapons in the Pacific or anywhere else in the 
world; 

2. Urges all States that have not yet done so 
to adhere without further delay to the Treaty 
Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the Atmos- 
phere, in Outer Space and under Water and, 
meanwhile, to refrain from testing in the 
environments covered by that Treaty; 


H 

Noting that no less than nine years have 
elapsed since the Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapon Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer 
Space and under Water came into force, 

Taking into account the determination ex- 
pressed by the parties to that Treaty to con- 
tinue negotiations to conclude a treaty result- 
ing in the permanent banning of all nuclear 
Weapon test explosions, 

|. Declares that a treaty banning all nuclear 
weapon tests is an important element in the 
consolidation of the progress towards disarma- 
ment and arms control made thus far and that 
it would greatly facilitate future progress in 
these fields; 

2. Calls upon all nuclear-weapon States to 
suspend nuclear weapon tests in all environ- 
ments; 

3. Calls upon the Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament to give urgent con- 
sideration to the question of a treaty banning 
all nuclear weapon tests, taking into account 
the views already expressed in the Conference, 
the opinions stated at the current session of 
the General Assembly and, above all, the 
pressing need for the early conclusion of such 
a treaty. 


2093rd plenary meeting 
29 November 1972 





Three good Russian reasons for disarmament. 
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The Prime Minister’s Visit 
To Indonesia 


"ICHE PRIME MINISTER, the Hon. 

E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., visited 
Indonesia from 20 to 25 February 1973. 
During the visit he had extensive discus- 
sions with President Soeharto, senior 
Indonesian Ministers and officials of the 
Indonesian Government. 


A fuller account of the visit will be incorpo- 
rated in an article on Australian-Indonestan 
relations being prepared for the March issue 
of this journal, In this issue we publish Mr 
Whitlam’s major public statements on the 
occasion of the visit and the Joint Com- 
munigué issued by the Prime Minister and 
President Soeharto at the conclusion of their 
talks in Jakarta on 22 February. 


Prime Minister’s Departure 
Statement 

The Prime Minister and Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, said in Canberra 
on 18 February that he hoped his first visits 
to Papua New Guinea and Indonesia as Prime 
Minister would serve to emphasise his Govern- 
ments commitment to the evolution of a 
secure, united and friendly Papua New 
Guinea and to the consolidation and further 
strengthening of Australia’s vital relationship 
with its nearest and = largest neighbour, 
Indonesia, 

In a statement on his departure from Aus- 
tralia, Mr Whitlam said that in Papua New 
Guinea he would be having talks with the 
Chief Minister, Mr Michael Somare, and other 
Ministers. He would also visit Goroka where 
he would have discussions with the local coun- 
cil and attend the Goroka show. 

Mr Whitlam said that the visit to Indonesia 
would be his eighth visit to that country, 
although his first since becoming Prime 
Minister. Mr Whitham said that in Jakarta he 
was looking forward to frank and substantive 
personal exchanges of views with President 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Whitham, with President Soeharto 
of Indonesia during the Prime Minister's visit to Jakarta. 


Soeharto and with a number of other Minis- 
ters including the Minister for Economy, 
Finance and Industry, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. While in Indonesia he would 
also address the Indonesian Parliament. 

Mr Whitlam said that since President 
Soeharto had visited Australia and his prede- 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, pictured admiring a specially designed Indonesian shirt which President and Madame 


Soeharto (at left and right in this photo) presented to him during his visit to Indonesia. The shirts design incorporated 


kangaroos and the heraldic garudas of Indonesia, 


cessor had visited Indonesia last year, the situ- 
ation in the Asian region had undergone 
important changes. New governments had 
come to office in Australia and New Zealand, 
a ceasefire was now operating in Viet-Nam, 
and active consideration was now being given 
to regional co-operation by the countries of 
South-East Asia and by Australia and New 
Zealand. Moreover, Indonesia and Australia 
had both recently become members of the 
Security Council. 

it would therefore be timely for him to 
discuss with President Soeharto and Indo- 
nesian Ministers both the new approach of 
his Government to international affairs and 
the changed situation in the Asian region. 

Mr Whitham added that Indonesia was the 
fifth most populous nation in the world and 
the only country with which Australia shared 
a boundary. A soundly based, close and last- 
ing Australian-Indonesian relationship was 


therefore of paramount importance to both 
countries, now and im the future, He hoped 
his visit would contribute to the strengthening 
of this relationship. 


Mr and Mrs Whitlam were accompanied to 


apua New Guinea by the Minister for 
External Territories, Mr Morrison and Mrs 


Morrison, and to both Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia by Sir Richard and Lady Kirby, 
Miss Cathy Whitlam, Mr Bruce Grant, 
and members of the Prime Minister's personal 
staff. 

Officials accompanying the Prime Minister 
were, from the Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet. the Secretary, Sir John 
Bunting, and Mr M. J. Wilson; and from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, the Deputy 
Secretary, Mr K. C. O. Shann, and Mr R. A. 
Woolcott. 
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On the flight to Jakarta the Prime Minister held an 
informal discussion on his visit to Indonesia with members 
of the large Australian Press party which accompanied him. 


The Joint Communiqué 


The following joint communiqué was issued 
at the conclusion of the visit of the Prime 
Minister of Australia, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 
Q.C., M.P., to Indonesia: 

The Prime Minister of Australia, the Hon. 
E. G. Whitlam. Q.C.. M.P.. visited Indonesia 
from 20 to 25 February at the invitation of 
His Excellency President Soeharto 

Mr Whitlam’s visit soon after assuming 
ofice as Prime Minister reflected his Govern- 
ments announced intention to give priority to 
the strengthening of Australia’s relations with 
Indonesia, President Soeharto welcomed Mr 
Whitlam’s visit to Indonesia because of the 
importance he attaches to maintaining close 
understanding with the Australian Govern- 
ment. Mr Whitlam. while leader of the Aus- 
tralian Opposition. met President Soeharto 
several times. His first visit to Indonesia as 
Prime Minister of Australia enabled the two 
Heads of Government to draw on and con- 
solidate this previous relationship. 

President Soeharto and Mr Whitlam value 
relations of personal confidence. At their wish 
cemprehensive working discussions were the 
focal point of the visit. The two Heads of 
Government had lengthy private discussions. 
Their exchange of views was wide-ranging and 
was marked by cordiality. frankness and har- 
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mony. The understanding established between 
them marked an important advance in relations 
between Indonesia and Australia. 

Mr Whitlam received courtesy calls by the 


State Minister of Economic. Industrial and 
Financial Affairs, His Highness Sri Sultan 


Hamengku Buwono IX, by Foreign Minister 
Haji Adam Malik and by the Governor of 
Jakarta. Lieutenant-General (KKO) Ali 
Sadikin. He attended working meetings with 
Ministers and senior officials responsible for 
economic development and trade and with the 
Ministers for Defence and Foreign Affairs and 
Senior officers of the Indonesian Armed 
Forces. Substantive discussions took place on 
each of these occasions. 

Talks during Mr Whitlam’s visit covered 
matters of common interest to Australia and 
Indonesia. These included the prospects for 
intensified co-operation in bilateral relations, 
the situation and outlook in the Asia-Pacific 
region following the ceasefire agreement in 
Viet-Nam, and questions likely to arise in the 
United Nations Security Council to which 
Indonesia and Australia were both clected at 
the 27th General Assembly. 

Mr Whitlam explained to President Soeharto 
and his advisers the direction that his Govern- 
ment is seeking to impart to Australian foreign 
policv. He said this was towards a more 
independent Australian stance in international 
affairs firmly based on national identity, social 
justice, human rights and peaceful regional 
co-operation, and not open to suggestions of 
racism. 

This broad approach had prompted his Gov- 
ernment since coming to office to take a series 
of initiatives designed to establish Australia’s 
standing as a distinctive, tolerant and co- 
operative nation in the Asia-Pacific region and 
in the world at large. 

President Soegharto and Mr Whitlam 
expressed the hope that detente among the 
great powers would improve the prospects for 
peace and stability in the South-East Asta 
region. They welcomed the conclusion of the 
ceasefire agreement in Viet-Nam and hoped 
that this would lead to the resolution of differ- 
ences among the parties in Indochina by nego- 
tiation. Mr Whitlam recognised Indonesia's 
participation in the ICCS as a positive and 
valuable contribution towards peace in the 
South-East Asia region. 

President Sozharto explained to Mr Whitlam 
the development strategy of the New Order in 
Indonesia and its relationship to foreign policy. 


He said that in accordance with the concept 
of national resilience, Indonesia was fully 
harnessing her resources for national develop- 
ment and security. He emphasised Indonesia’s 
wish to have good relations with all countries 
and the importance of peace and security for 
Indonesia’s development. 

President Soeharto said that. through its 
good neighbour policy, the New Order in Indo- 


nesia had sought positive and co-operative 
relations, especially with countries of the 


region, to bring about favourable conditions 
for secial and economic progress. Indonesia 
attached great Importance to regional co- 
operation through ASEAN and by means of 
close bilateral relations with neighbouring 
countries. 

Mr Whitlam welcomed the progress achieved 
by ASEAN which Austraha considers a model 
of successful regional co-operation in South- 
East Asia. He said that Australia had followed 
with interest the initiatives of her ASEAN 
neighbours to achieve a zone of peace, free- 
dom and neutrality in South-East Asia. Aus- 
tralia supported these efforts and would encour- 
age other countries to do likewise. President 
Soeharto explained to Mr Whitlam his Govern- 
ment’s approach to the idea of a zon: of peace, 
freedom and neutrality, based upon the 
strengthening of national resilience and co- 
operation among the member countries of the 
region so that they maintain effective control 
of their destinies. 

Mr Whitlam discussed with President 
Soeharto and his advisers the prospects for 
progress in regional co-operation in Asia. Mr 
Whitlam affirmed that regional co-operation 
was a keystone of Australian foreign policy. 
He looked forward to the eventual emergence 
of a comprehensive regional organisation, 
without ideological overtones, to help free the 
Asia-Pacific area from great power interven- 
tion and rivalries. 

Mr Whitlam said that in canvassing this 
idea Australia would consult punctiliously with 
regional neighbours and would be sensitive 
to their ideas and aspirations. His proposals 
were preliminary and exploratory. He recog- 
nised that new forms of regional co-operation 
would not be quickly or easily echieved. His 
ideas were intended to complement ASEAN 
and were in no way competitive with. or alter- 
native to it. 

President Soeharto welcomed Mr Whitlam’s 
objective of the evolution of a widely repre- 
sentative Asian regional organisation. The 
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President agreed that, while such a concept 
was unlikely to come about in the short term, 
he recognised its potential value in the Jonger 
term. 

Mr Whitlam addressed a plenary session of 
the Indonesian Parliament. He was pleased by 
this opportunity to strengthen relations between 
the representative institutions of Indonesia and 
Australia. Mr Whitlam said that he looked for- 
ward to a visit this year to Australia by a 
delegation representing the leadership of the 
Indonesian Parliament. 





Mrs Whitlam is watched by President Soeharto and her 
hushand ax she receives a bouquet from a small girl ata 
ceremony in Jakarta during the Prime Minister's Indonesian 
VISTE 


President Soeharto and Mr Whitlam noted 
with satisfaction the progress so far achieved 
in Australian-Indonesian co-operation in the 
fields of development assistance and defence. 
They reviewed several important projects now 
in course and identified others to be incorpora- 
ted in future assistance programmes. They 
agreed that both countries would participate 
in a joint feasibility study of the development 
potential in the Cilacap area of Java. 

During his discussions with President 
Soeharto, Mr Whitlam emphasised his Govern- 
ments commitment to the provision of 
expanded development assistance to the 
developing countries of the region to assist 
them to achieve more prosperous and just 
societies. Australia’s assistance would continue 
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to be directed closely to Indonesia’s develop- 
ment priorities. President Soeharto expressed 
appreciation for past Australian development 
assistance and expressed the hope that co- 
operation between the two countries in this 
field would continue to reflect the increasingly 
friendly relations between Australia and 
Indonesia. 

The mutual benefits deriving from trade 
between the two countries and from Austra- 
lian investment in Indonesia were discussed. 
President Soeharto and Mr Whitlam recog- 
nised the importance of Australian trade and 
investment contributing to the economic pro- 
gress of Indonesia and towards the expansion 
of Indonesia’s export capabilities. Both coun- 
tries agreed that consideration might be given 
by Australian investors to increasing the local 
content in their production wherever econo- 
mically viable. 


The Minister of Economic, Financial and 
Industrial Affairs and the other Economic 
Ministers outlined Indonesia’s economic prob- 
lems and the way in which Australia could 
help. The Prime Minister undertook to put 
these matters to immediate and sympathetic 
study. 

The two leaders agreed to intensify bilateral 
exchanges and co-operation in cultural affairs. 
They looked forward to the establishment in 
Jakarta of the projected Australian cultural 
centre. Mr Whitlam said that Australia would 
welcome the establishment by Indonesia of a 
cultural centre in Australia, 

Mr Whitlam informed President Soeharto 
that Australia would contribute $200,000 
over five years to the UNESCO Fund for the 
restoration of Borobudur. This announcement 
was warmly welcomed by the President. 


Mr Whitlam informed President Soeharto of 
his Government's intention to ratify at an early 
date the Seabed Boundary Agreements already 
negotiated between Australia and Indonesia. 
Both Governments will also ratify as soon as 
practicable the agreement relating to the 
boundary between Indonesia and Papua New 
Guinea which was signed at Jakarta on 12 
February 1973 by Mr Malik on behalf of 
Indonesia and Mr Somare, the Chief Minister 
of Papua New Guinea, on behalf of Australia 
and Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Whitlam 
comed 
Guinea 
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and President Soeharto wel- 
the rapid progress of Papua New 
towards independence. President 


Soeharto affirmed Indonesia’s intention to 
open consular representation at Port Moresby 
and looked forward to the development of close 
and friendly relations between Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea. Mr Whitlam said that 
Australia was encouraged by the prospect of 
clase co-operation between Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea as neighbours sharing a 
common land boundary. 

President Soeharto and Mr Whitlam noted 
with satisfaction the broad areas of agreement 
and prospects for close co-operation between 
Australia and Indonesia in international 
organisations, underlined by their concurrent 
membership of the United Nations Security 
Council. They agreed that, in future, represen- 
tatives of both countries in international bodies 
and conferences would be instructed to main- 


tain close consultation and to take into 
account mutual interests in all appropriate 
issues. 


At the conclusion of the official talks, the 
President of Indonesia and the Australian 
Prime Minister expressed confidence that in 
the years ahead the two countries would work 
together even more closely and constructively 
than in the past. 

Before leaving Indonesia the Prime Minister 
and Mrs Whitlam expressed their appreciation 
for the warmth and cordiality that marked 
both the official and informal functions during 
their stay in Indonesia. They said that they 
would long remember the hospitality and 
friendship shown to them by Indonesians at 
all levels. They expressed the hope that Presi- 
dent and Madame Soeharto would make a 
return visit to Australia at a convenient future 
date. 


Prime Minister’s Address 
at State Banquet 


The following is the text of an address by the 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Whitlam, at a State banquet given 
hy the Government of Indonesia in Jakarta 
on 20 February at the start of his visit to 
Indonesia: 


I regard this occasion as a particularly 
happy omen for me and my Government. It 
is one that brings me a special personal satis- 
faction. This is my eighth visit to Indonesia, 
and my first as Prime Minister of Australia. 
Apart from a brief visit to New Zealand, this 


is my first visit as Prime Minister to an inde- 
pendent neighbouring country. 

This is not by chance. Relations between 
Australia and Indonesia have always been 
cordial and strong. It is my Government’s 
intention that they will become stronger still, 
I stressed this during the recent elections. The 
Australian people have endorsed the objective. 
Individually there is much our two countries 
can achieve for the welfare of our region. 
There is even more that we can achieve 
together. 

In visiting Indonesia I am most pleased by 
the opportunity to renew personal con- 
tact with President Soeharto. I attach great 
importance to establishing relations of mutual 
confidence with him. I deeply admire his 
qualities of leadership which combine dignity 
and realism with great positive achievements. 
Under President Soeharto, Indonesia's course 
has steadied and become firm. This is a source 
of great hope and encouragement to Australia. 

What, Mr President, lies at the basis of this 
confident relationship that we have? We can 
hardly be more different—in history, in size, 
both of population and area, in culture, in 
language and in origin. It is, of course, a 
curious thought that, had the trade winds not 
blown so persistently from the south-east, Aus- 


tralia could well have been, indeed almost 
certainly would have been, a conti- 


nent populated by Malays. It nearly happened. 
There is much evidence of Javanese interest in 
an abortive settleement in the north-west of 
Australia. 

We do not have a commonly shared colonial 
history. We in Australia are a transplant. We 
are the descendants of the colonial authority. 
in all too sad a sense we are the colonizers, 
and my government, Mr President, will strive 
mightily to right the wrongs that have been 
done to the original Australians. 

Of course, there is some recent history from 
1945 on which has contributed to our friendly 
relations. There are national and neighbourly 
ties in security, in trade, and in the contacts of 
proximity. We perceive that each of us is really 
very important to the other. Others have come 
to the area and have gone, or are going home. 
We are both going to stay here. Our future is 
intertwined forever. And, for all our differ- 
ences, we share, I believe, tolerance. humour, 
friendliness, reasonable modesty and an 
unshakeable belief in the brightness of our 
destiny. 
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I believe that Australia and Indonesia—and 
let it be said, Papua New Guinea as well——are 
necessarily involved in one another's destinies. 
This has already been so. No countries in the 
region have a firmer foundation of trust and 
co-operation on which to build. 

Australia was one of the first countries to 
support Indonesia’s struggle for independence 
in the postwar years. The Australian Labor 
Party and the Australian trade union move- 
ment actively encouraged your independence 
movement, both bilaterally and in the inter- 
national sphere, The United Nations, through 
a Good Offices Committee on which Australia 
was the Indonesian nominee, played a media- 
tory role in the peace settlement which led 
eventually to the transfer of sovereignty to 
an Indonesian Government representing the 
Indonesian people. That link is symbolised 
tonight by the presence of the Hon. Sir 
Richard Kirby, the President of our Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Commission, who, as His 
Honour Judge Kirby, was the Australian 
Representative on the Good Offices Commit- 
tee, and whose affection and regard for ‘your 
country has continued undiminished. 

In the difficult days of confrontation there 
were enough people of wisdom in both 
countries to keep up the bridges of friendship. 
Today, Australia and Indonesia remain stead- 
fast supporters of the United Nations, of 
which Indonesia became the 60th member in 
1950 when her struggle for national indepen- 
dence was won. I am sure it is an auspicious 
sign that Indonesia and Australia will be work- 
ing together in partnership especially during the 
coming two years as members of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

We welcome the great progress you have 
made since the difficult days of 1965. We 
admire the efforts your country has made to 
strengthen the security and prosperity of our 
region. Your concern for the welfare of the 
region has been shown by your active support 
for ASEAN and your sponsorship of the Asian 
Conference on Cambodia in 1970. We respect 
your free and active foreign policy, and your 
reluctance to become involved in obsolescent 
military alliances. 

Cultural links, too, are of growing import- 
ance in the relations between our countries. 
We are proud that Australian universities are 
currently training more than 200 Indonesian 
post-graduate students selected by your Gov- 
ernment. I take this opportunity to announce 
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that Australia will contribute $200,000 over 
five years to the UNESCO Fund for the 
Restoration of the Temple of Borobudur. 

I want now to explain to you the broad 
principles and ideals that will sustain and 
guide my Government's international relations. 
Let this be known to all: 


With a new Government there will be a 
new emphasis in Australian foreign policy of 
profound importance. I want this new empha- 
sis to be clear and unmistakable among the 
nations of our region, particularly here in 
Indonesia, where we attach such importance to 
the warmth and cordiality of our relationship. 
You may know that foreign policy decisions 
were among the very first initiatives undertaken 
by our Government during its first days of 
office. The aim of these decisions, as with all 
future decisions, is to establish a reputation for 
Australia as a nation with an independent and 
distinctive foreign policy. We want to be 
regarded as a friendly, tolerant and co-opera- 


tive neighbour and at no time open to any 
suggestion of racism. 


Let me be more specific about Australia’s 
intentions in this region. We believe the peace- 
ful progress and development of South-East 
Asia will be more speedily achieved if the 
region is insulated from great-power rivalries. 
We support the ASEAN concept of a zone 
of peace, freedom and neutrality in South-East 
Asia. While we support the concept and will 
encourage all nations involved in our region 
to support it, we also acknowledge our existing 
obligations to our friends. 

We have declared our willingness, should 
Indonesia so desire, to make arrangements with 
your Government—and equally with an inde- 
pendent Papua New Guinea—to provide assist- 
ance in the training of forces, and in technical 


(Below) The Prime Minister being presented with flowers 
on his arrival at Bali, where his reception was among the 
most vivid and colourful of his Indonesian visit. 





facilities and the supply of equipment. We seek 
no binding treaty or formal alliance, merely an 
understanding based on mutual trust and 
friendship. We will be charting a new course in 
our foreign policy, with less emphasis on the 
kind of military pact that is no longer relevant 
to the realities of the 70s. 

The keystone of our foreign policy for the 
70s will be the search for regional co-operation. 
In this we look first and foremost to our great 
neighbour and firm friend, Indonesia. We will 
be discussing with Indonesia and all our friends 
in the region the possibility of new forms of 
co-operation to complement existing arrange- 
ments like ASEAN which we regard as a 
model of regional co-operation. We see regional 
co-operation as offering the best hope for 
peace and progress in our part of the globe. 
Working together, in understanding and mutual 
trust, there is much we can do to enhance the 
living standards of all our neighbours and to 


mitigate the ancient scourges of poverty, 
ignorance and disease. 

This is our paramount task. We are 
impressed by what your Government has 


already done, through its policies, and through 
the national philosophy of Pancasila, to achieve 
progress for your people and political and 
economic stability. We pledge our continuing 
encouragement and support for a new form 
of regional co-operation that will speed your 
progress and bring nearer the fulfilment of 
your goals. The future peace and progress of 


South-East Asia will depend largely on how 
quickly and successfully these goals are 
achieved. 


This region, I believe, is entering a new and 
more hopeful era. There are three principal 
reasons for my optimism. The first is the 
ceasefire in Viet-Nam, which has brought to an 
end 20 years of bloodshed, suffering and tur- 
moil, 

My second reason for optimism is in the 
progress which Indonesia herself has made— 
under your guidance, Mr President—to 
achieve peace and development, and to restore 
fully the principles of harmony and justice, 
democracy and freedom embodied in your 
Constitution of 1945, A just and prosperous 
Indonesia is an essential condition of a just 
and prosperous South-East Asia. We in Aus- 
tralia have looked to you to set an example 
to cur neighbourhood of progress and social 
transformation. In this, our expectations have 
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not been disappointed. I am confident that 
Indonesia’s progressive development will con- 
tinue. 

The third reason for my optimism—-if I may 
be bold enough to say—is the election of a 
new Government in Australia committed to 
close regional co-operation and determined 
in every way to promote the peace and wel- 
fare of our neighbours. We hope to gain 
increasing standing in the eyes of Indonesia 
and our other friends as an independent, toler- 
ant and helpful neighbour. There are still vast 
problems before us all, but also vast oppor- 
tunities. It is my earnest hope that, working 
together, we can do much to advance the 
prosperity and happiness of all our peoples. 


Prime Minister Addresses Indonesian 


Parliament 

During his visit to Indonesia the Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, 
was Invited to address the Dewan Perwakilan 
Rakyat Republik Indonesia (Indonesian Par- 
liament) in Jakarta on 22 February. The fol- 
lowing is the full text of the Prime Ministers 
speech: 

I am profoundly moved by the honour you 
have done me, and through me, my Govern- 
ment and nation in inviting me to address you. 

When, a little over two months ago, I be- 
came Prime Minister, as leader of the majority 
party in the Australian Parliament, I placed a 
visit to Indonesia at the very head of my pri- 
orities. I was highly gratified by the warmth of 
President Soeharto’s invitation. I and those 
travelling with me—-members of my family. 
my staff, and my officials—have been deeply 
touched by the hospitality and generosity with 
which we have all been treated. 

This visit comes at a time of great change— 
of great change In my own nation and of great 
change in our region. I want to emphasise, 
however, at the outset, that my visit symbolises 
continuity as well as change. 





In June last year my predecessor as Prime 
Minister of Australia, the Rt Hon. William 
McMahon, visited Jakarta and addressed this 
assembly. On dis return to Australia he told the 
people of Australia, as I shal! tell them, of the 
friendship which the people and Government 
of Indonesia had extended to him and through 
him, to Australia. Mr McMahon was able to 
report that at the official level, his discussions 
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had further advanced co-operation between our 
two countries. 

There was and is no partisan dispute in my 
country on this matter. The change of Govern- 
ment has made no change in Australia’s desire 
for the closest co-operation with the Govern- 
ment and people of Indonesia. 

I know that that wish is shared by the Indon- 
esian Government and people. Australian- 
Indonesian friendship is a constant factor in a 
changing region and a changing world. 

The new Australian Government has made 
many significant changes in Australia’s inter- 
national relations. It would have been strange 
indeed had it not been so, for my Government 
was elected by the people of Australia with a 
mandate for change—for changes at home and 
abroad. You will recall that my party—the 
Australian Labor Party—had been out of office 
for 23 vears, having lost power before Indon- 
esia finally won her great struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

As an example of the changes that have 
taken place, I cite the record of Australia’s 
voting in the United Nations General Assembly. 
In the 1971 General Assembly, Australia 
voted against three resolutions on southern 
Africa and three others concerning the Indian 
Ocean, apartheid and self-determination all of 
which Indonesia supported. But in the 1972 
General Assembly, immediately after my 
Government took office, Australia voted affirm- 
atively with Indonesia on each of these resolu- 
tions. On all important issues of race, decolon- 
isation and self-determination, our voting now 
accords with Indonesia’s. 

On the day that I was sworn in as Prime 
Minister of Australia I made this statement to 
our people, which sums up the general 
approach of my Government. I said that ] 
wanted: 


An Australia which will enjoy a growing 
standing as a distinctive, tolerant, co-opera- 
tive and well regarded nation not only in the 
Asian and Pacific region, but in the world at 
large. 

I will return later to the role of middle 
powers in the world at large. Let me say some- 
thing first about our relations with our neigh- 
bours and our region. In the distant past Aus- 
tralia tended to ignore South-East Asia. 
Generations ago, we were still largely a Euro- 
pean outpost, a part of the old British Empire, 
with our loyalties and preoccupations in Europe 
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alone. In the past 20 years we moved to an 
opposite extreme. 

Influenced by such events as the Chinese 
revolution and the war in Indochina, we be- 
came preoccupied, even obsessed, with South- 
East Asia as a new Australian frontier, even a 
front-line for our security. This led us into 
military involvements and military pacts that 
are no longer relevant to the contemporary 
needs of Australia or the region in which we 
live. 

In the wake of a Viet-Nam settlement, it is 
my hope that we will see South-East Asta in a 
calmer, more constructive perspective. We want 
our attitude to be based less on irrational fears 
for our security, and directed more to peaceful 
political initiatives for the welfare and progress 
of our neighbours. 

My Government believes that it has a res- 
ponsibility to take a generous part in any inter- 
national effort for the social and economic 
rehabilitation of Indochina. There are several 
reasons why such responsibility devolves on us. 

Australia was one of the — belligerents, 
although my Government has withdrawn all its 
forces from Viet-Nam and ended its military 
involvement. Over and above that, we are the 
richest member of the community of nations in 
the South-East Asian region, with a strong 
interest in the welfare of our neighbours. 

We believe that the problems that you and 
other nations of the region face now are human 
and social problems, problems that are common 
to all mankind. How best to raise your stan- 
dards of living: how to bring literacy, cultural 
and educational opportunities to your people: 
how to control the growth of population and 
the environmental problems it will bring in its 
wake as your cities become more industrialised: 
how best to make use of the foreign aid 
resources at your disposal to overcome poverty 
and disease. It is in these areas that my country 
is most anxious to help. We note the measures 
you are now taking to achieve population con- 
trol, We would welcome, if your Government 
desires it, a long-term study of the whole con- 
cept of foreign aid to determine how best to 
apply it to urgent human and social needs. 

Last month I visited New Zealand where a 
new Labour Government has also been elected. 
The New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Kirk, 
and Į expressed our intention of working with 
our Asian and Pacific neighbours in making 
adjustments to existing arrangements and seek- 
ing new forms of co-operation. We see great 


merit in an organisation genuinely representa- 
tive of the region, without ideological overtones, 
conceived as an initiative to help free the 
region of the great-power rivalries which have 
bedevilled its progress for so long, and which 
would be designed to insulate the region against 
ideological interference from the great-powers. 
I must emphasise that such an objective is one 
which would take time and careful consultation 
with all of our neighbours. 

There is one very great change about to 
occur in our region of very special importance 
and interest to Indonesia and Australia equally, 
Indonesia and Australia at present share a 
common border—-the border between Indonesia 
and Papua New Guinea. Before long that will 
no longer be true. Indonesia will share that 
border with an independent nation, the nation 
of Papua New Guinea. 

I have just visited Papua New Guinea to 
explain my Government's plans to the people 
there. What I have tried to put to them is that 
a decision about independence is not just a 
decision on behalf of Papua New Guinea. It is 
also a decision on behalf of Australia. It 
involves—in a very real sense—Australia’s 
vision of herself in the world. To put it plainly. 
Australia is not willing any longer to rule a 
colony. 

We regard it as unacceptable that Australia, 
of all countries, should be one of the world’s 
last colonial powers. It would be incredible if 
the Australian Labor Party, which, in its last 
Government, wholeheartedly supported the 
cause of Indonesian independence, were to 
accept willingly a colonial role for herself in 
the 1970s. 

It is not only a question of our responsi- 
bilities to the people of Papua New Guinea, it 
is not only a question of our clear responsi- 
bilities under the United Nations Charter. it is 
a question of our responsibilities to ourselves. 

We are determined that we shall be true to 
ourselves and divest Australia of the colonial 
taint. This in no way means that we are going 
to wash our hands of our responsibilities 
towards the people of Papua New Guinea. We 
freely and gladly accept that for many, many 
years to come, Papua New Guinea will need 
continuing and substantial assistance from Aus- 
tralia. She shall have it—and this again is a 
policy which would not be changed even if 
there were a change in the Government of Aus- 
tralia. But our true role is as a friend and 
neighbour, not as a ruler. 
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I believe that Indonesia can also play a 
valuable part as Papua New Guinea's friend 
and nearest neighbour. I hope the people of 
Papua New Guinea will look to Indonesia as 
an example of how peoples of different cultures 
and customs, of different languages, of different 
religions, at widely different stages of develop- 
ment spread over a vast, divided and difficult 
terrain, can come together, live together and 
grow together as one great nation. 

If I might sum up the general lines that my 
Government will follow, I should like to quote 
a brief passage I wrote 18 months ago, when in 
Opposition, for a book outlining for the people 
of Australia the lines a Labor Government, if 
they elected one, would pursue. | wrote then: 

Essentially, a nation’s foreign policy 
depends upon a balance between commitment 
and power. Australia’s first and fundamental 
commitment is to our own national security. 
This is a commitment quite commensurate 
with our power and our resources. Our 
second commitment is to a secure, united and 
friendly Papua New Guinea. This too is well 
within our power. Our lack of wisdom and 
foresight, rather than any lack of power and 
influence is our real danger in this case. 

Our third commitment is to achieving 
friendly relations with our nearest and largest 
neighbour, Indonesia. 

Our fourth commitment is more general, 
because in this context our power becomes 
more geneéralised—it is our commitment to 
the peace and prosperity of the immediate 
region. Clearly our ambitions and aspirations 
on this level run beyond our actual power. 
Even so, we are far more influential than 
mere numbers would suggest 

Our fifth commitment is to our own repu- 
tation: our power in this case lies in our will, 
not our resources. This taint of racism must 
be removed if we are to be a good neigh- 
bour in our region. 

These are the five great pillars on which my 
Government proposes to establish its inter- 
national relations. But it is not merely to our- 
selves, or even simply to our own region, that 
our ultimate commitment lies. Our ultimate 
interests lie in helping to preserve stable and 
peaceful relations between the great powers. In 
military and industrial terms, Australia and 
Indonesia can both perhaps be described as 
middle powers. We have a common interest in 
seeing that stable balance is maintained bet- 
ween the great powers—China, the Soviet 
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Union, Japan, the United States—on whose 
decisions the peace of the world will princi- 
pally depend. As middle powers, we can both 
be active in working for peace and under- 
standing in the world at large. It is in this 
broader context that I see the need for a fresh 
and independent policy for Australia in inter- 
national relations. It is in this context that I see 
great new opportunities for co-operation with 
Indonesia. 

Once more let me express my deep gratitude 
for the manner in which you and the Govern- 
ment and people of Indonesia have received me. 
I am glad to have the opportunity so early in 
the life of my Government to reaffirm the 
existing links between our two countries and to 
forge new and stronger ones, 

Living as we both do in a region which is in 
many ways the world’s most turbulent and 
economically deprived, we cannot ignore the 
very great difficulties and complexities which 
lie ahead, for us and for our neighbours. Yet 
even so, it is impossible not to hold real hope 
for the future, even while acknowledging the 
dangers. 

There is a very real prospect that there will 
be no major international conflict in our 
neighbourhood in the foreseeable future. The 
region has seen 30 very dark and troubled 
years. It would be naive to believe that we are 
now entering a period of profound peace. But 
at least we may look forward to a period of 
comparative peace——-uneasy, fragile, imperfect 
perhaps, but if we have the will and determina- 
tion, it will be enough to allow us to create the 
conditions in our region by which we can 
reduce the scourges of poverty, starvation and 
suffering. In that war—a war that is really 
worth waging——I profoundly believe our two 


great countries will cement a deep a 
enduring, an unbreakable partnership. 


Prime Minister’s Toast 


In proposing a toast to President Soeharto 
at a return dinner for the President on 22 
February the Prime Minister said: 


‘Mr President, our countries are as you 
know very different. My country is a large, 
mainly flat, dry continent with a relatively 
small population; a mainly christian society 
drawing its traditions from the western world. 

‘Your country is an archipelago of moun- 
tainous islands, with a high rainfall and a large 
population; an Asian society with its own 
deeply-rooted culture and traditions. 

‘Mr President, our history and our geo- 
graphy have combined to give our two coun- 
tries a unique opportunity to bridge these 
differences. We are building bridges. Indeed, I 
believe we have an exciting opportunity to set 
an example; to show that two such different 
societies can form a relationship, not simply of 
cordiality, but of real and lasting closeness. 

‘Mr President, it has been noted by a well- 
known English writer “that the best prince 
is in the opinion of wise men only the 
greatest servant of his nation”. I suspect, Mr 
President, that the spirit behind those words is 
your guiding spirit. 

‘And so I wish to propose, very sincerely, a 
toast to you, Mr President, and, through you, 
to the people of the great, neighbouring 
Republic of Indonesia. May the friendship 
which we have nurtured continue to grow for 
the rest of our mutual future.” Mr Whitlam 
concluded. 
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The Prime Minister’s Visit 
to Papua New Guinea 


HE PRIME MINISTER and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. E. G. 
Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., visited Papua New 
Guinea from 18 to 20 February. During 
his visit, the first to Papua New Guinea 
since he became Prime Minister, he had 
discussions with the Chief Minister, Mr 
Michael Somare, and other Ministers of 
the Government, and travelled to Goroka 
from Port Moresby where he talked with 
members of the local Council and attended 
the Goroka Show. 

This section of the ‘Australian Foreign 
Affairs Record’ contains the key speeches made 
by the Chief Minister and the Prime Minister 
during Mr Whitlam’s visit. 


Chief Minister speaks on Transition 


to Independence 

The following is the text of a speech by the 
Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr 
M. T. Somare, when he welcomed the Prime 
Minister of Australia, the Hon. E. G. Whit- 
lam, O.C., M.P., to an official dinner in Port 
Moresby on 18 February: 


On behalf of the Government and people 
very pleased 


of Papua New Guinea I am 
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indeed to welcome Mr Whitham, Mrs Whitlam 
and the members of the Prime Minister's 
party to Papua New Guinea. 


Mr Whitlam is not a stranger to our 
country. He visited Papua New Guinea in 
1965, While Leader of the Opposition he 


visited us in 1969-1970 and again in early 
1971. This. together with the fact that he 
is honouring us with a visit so soon after 
becoming Prime Minister. shows the special 
interest that Mr Whitlam has in Papua New 
Guinea. 

I am also pleased to welcome again to 
Papua New Guinea the Minister for External 
Territories, Mr Morrison and also Mrs Morri- 
son. We hope to see a lot more of him before 
he works himself out of a job. 

Mr Reece, the Premier of Tasmania, who 
is in Papua New Guinea with a trade mission, 
is present here tonight, and | would also like 
to welcome him to our country. 


In this room. on 6 July 1970, the then Prime 


Minister of Australia. Mr John Gorton, oe- 


(Below) The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Afr 
Michael Somare. was hosi to the Prime Minister and 
Mrs Whitlam at a dinner in Port Moresby. The speeches 
at this dinner are recorded on this and the following pages. 
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announced significant steps to be taken towards 
self government in Papua New Guinea. Since 
that time the move towards autonomy has 
been greatly accelerated by such events as the 
coming to power of the National Coalition 
Government in Papua New Guinea, the wil- 
lingness of the previous Minister for External 
Territories to transfer powers to Papua New 
Guinea, and more recently, the election of a 
Labor Government in Australia. As you all 
know, the House of Assembly has set 1 Dec- 
ember 1973, or as soon as possible thereafter, 
as the date for self-government. Anyone who 
faces facts accepts that independence will 
come rapidly after self-government. 

However, my Government feels that we 
should not set a date for independence until 
we have achteved self-government, and have 
had time to adjust to self-government. We 
realise the external pressures on Australia to 
set an early date for independence, and we 
realise the internal pressures for Australia to 
end its colonial role. 

At the same time, my Government has 
strong pressures on it to resist a too sudden 
transition to independence. One of these is 
the feeling of dependence on Australia among 
many of our people—a dependence for which 
Australia must take a share of the blame. H 
w not very long ago since some of us were 
reprimanded for suggesting changes to the 
system of government, and were accused of 
ingratitude to Australia. Of course, this period 
has passed, but the dependence on Australia 
which such paternalism encouraged, is still 
with us. 

Another related problem is the feeling of 








inferiority amongst many of our people—a 
feeling which some colontalists actively 
promoted. 


A further problem is the enormous strain 
on our leaders and public servants caused by 


greatly increased responsibility, very rapid 
change, rising expectations and increasing 
demands. A faster pace, with its greater 


stresses and tensions, may well have harmful 
effects on some of our best men. 

Besides these problems, it must be realised 
that the transfer of power from Australia to 
Papua New Guinea is only one aspect of self- 
government and independence. Localisation of 
decision making is very important, but at the 
same time we must establish new policies. It 
is quite useless for black faces to replace 
white faces, only to implement existing 
policies. 
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Our new policies must have as their main 
objectives the establishment of the kind of 
society we want in Papua New Guinea. We 
are now starting to build this new society. 
We have set new improvement goals, which 
will allow our people as a whole to benefit 
from economic development. We are setting 
investment guidelines to ensure that our people 
gain from any investment. We are trying 
through the Constitutional Planning Commit- 
tee to find a system of government that best 
suits us. We are trying to preserve our tradi- 
tional culture and to encourage new cultural 
forms. We are considering changes to the 
public service structure to cope with the new 
demands being placed on it. We are striving 
for national unity and national identity. 

All this change is quite confusing to many 
of our people. My party is still firmly com- 
mitted to nationhood for Papua New Guinea 
as soon as possible, but many people want 
time to draw breath. They need reassurance 
that their world will not come to an end at 
independence. They need to develop confi- 
dence in their own ability and that of their 
leaders, 

However, the Prime Minister has assured 
me that he will consult my Government and 
the House of Assembly on the date for 
independence. If both our countries adopt a 
realistic attitude and take into account each 
other's problems. I am sure we will find a 
solution that is mutually acceptable. 

But regardless of the exact date of indepen- 
dence, we must look now at our relations 
with our neighbours after self-government and 
independence. 

There is no doubt that we will want a 
close relationship with Australia. We have 
been ruled by Australia for many years. Aus- 
tralia has influenced our political system, our 
education, and other aspects of our daily life. 
Individual Australians have contributed their 
skills and have assisted us in our efforts 
for a better life. We still rely on Australia 
for most of our aid and specialist manpower. 
It is noteworthy that we are not achieving 
autonomy tn an atmosphere of hatred and 
retribution, but in a spirit of friendship and 
co-operation. 

We will, therefore, remain friends after self- 
government. Though we will seek to make 
our economy increasingly self supporting and 
viable, and though we may seek assistance 
from other countries, we will look to Austra- 
lia to continue aid to us and assist in our 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, and the Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Somare, meet highland tribesmen 
at a “sing-sing in their honour at the showground at Goroka. 


defence for some time to come. We want to 
be good neighbours and good friends. We 
want to co-operate with Australia on joint 
projects to the benefit of both Australia and 
ourselves. 

In this connection, I have already written 
to the Prime Minister on possible Australian 
participation in the proposed Purari River 
Hydro-electric Scheme. Preliminary studies 
have shown the huge hydro-electric potential. 
My Government sees advantages to both our 
countries in the joint development of this 
resource. I would now like to formally invite 
Australia to join with Papua New Guinea on 
this project, possibly in a consortium which 
would include Japan. 

Japan is obviously one country with which 
we will need to have close ties. On the one 
hand, we want economic assistance from 
Japan to develop our resources. On the other 
hand, Japan is looking for markets and for 


raw materials. There is already a considerable 
amount of Japanese interest in Papua New 
Guinea. But F want to make it quite clear 
that our country is not ‘up for grabs’. When 
I was in Tokyo last week, I warned Japanese 
businessmen that we do not want foreign 
investment which either exploits our resources 
without substantial benefits to us or which 
disrupts the social life of our people. Nor 
do we want foreign investors to dominate 
our economy. 

Indonesia is another country with which 
we will need to have close contact, since we 
share a common border. In Jakarta last week 
the leaders of Indonesia assured me that they 
wanted closer relationships with Papua New 
Guinea, Both our countries want to live side 
by side in peace and harmony. without suspi- 
cion or misunderstanding, so that we can get 
on with the job of building up our two nations. 

Because of our geographical location and 
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cultural affinities, Papua New Guinea must 
also pay attention to the Pacific. As the 
country with the largest population in the 
Pacific it is natural that we have an important 
part to play in the life of the Pacific area. 
This was recognised by the recent granting 
of observer status at the South Pacific Forum 
to Papua New Guinea before self-government. 
I believe that we have much to gain from 
participation in the Pacific community of 
nations, as well as much to contribute. 

Peace, friendship as an equal, goodwill, co- 
operation——these are the things on which we 
will base our future foreign relations. And for 
the reasons that I have given. we will have 
a special affection for Australia and, we hope. 
a very close relationship with Australia, after 
self-government. That is why. Mr Prime 
Minister, we are most happy to have you 
with us tonight. 


Australia’s Relations 

with Papua New Guinea 

The following is the reply delivered by the 
Prime Minister, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, O.C., 
M.P.. at the dinner in Pert Moresby on 18 
February: 

Mr Chief Minister, I suppose one would be 
less than human if one did not feel some 
measure of gratification at the recent changes 
in Our personal and political situations: all I 
need say, Chief Minister, is that we have both 
come a long way from the lounge of the Sepik 
Hotel at Wewak in January 1970, when we 
were both virtually under seige and when we 
were both deemed in certain quarters to be 
committing political suicide by daring to talk 
about early independence for Papua New 
Guinea. 

T may say, Chief Minister, that the courage 
and foresight you showed in those years 
marked you as a coming man and as a genuine 
leader of your people. It is a deep personal 
pleasure to me as well as a matter of great 
pride that you and I shall be working together 
in the coming years in the great work of 
creating a new nation in the South Pacific, 
this nation of Papua New Guinea. 

In the whole of modern history there is 
only a select band of men and women to whom 
such a task has been entrusted, and you, Chief 
Minister, have joined with lustre and honour 
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the chosen few who have led their people to 
nationhood. 

In the few short years since 1970 when 
even self-government, much less independence, 
was scarcely to be mentioned in polite circles, 
Papua New Guinea had a piece of unexpected 
good fortune. I refer to the appointment of 
Andrew Peacock as the Australian Minister 
for External ‘Territories. I am glad, here, to 
pay my public tribute to him and his work, 
as | have in Australia. I have been able to 
appoint an admirable successor in Bill 
Morrison who, one way and another, has had a 
remarkable record in working himself out of 
a job-—and that, of course, is the duty of the 
Minister for External Territories. 

I was never a believer in the idea that the 
Australian political parties should adopt 
throughout the early 60s a bipartisan approach 
on the future of Papua New Guinea. I am 
convinced that the attempt to do so did great 
harm in those years. Too often, Australian 
apathy, Australian arrogance, Australian indif- 
ference masqueraded as a national consensus. 
Nevertheless, what was a disadvantage in the 
60s could well be an advantage in the mid 
70s as Papua New Guinea emerges towards 
independence. Andrew Peacock did go a long 
way towards restoring the  consensus-—~a 
genuine, progressive, concerned consensus, not 
the phoney consensus of the 60s. 

There are now three great areas of agree- 
ment among the Australian political parties 
about Papua New Guinea’s future. The first is 
that a timetable for self-government and inde- 
pendence must be set, and that essential ele- 
ments for the timing of the decision are the 
views and wishes of the House of Assembly. 

As the Chief Minister and Mr Peacock 
agreed, resolutions of the House on important 
issues should be by recorded vote and by a 
substantial majority representative of the 
nation as a whole. My Government reaffirms 
that position. 

I cannot stress toa often that the decision 
for independence is not only a decision about 
Papua New Guinea. It is about Australia and 
Australia’s view of her own proper role in the 
world. Australia is no longer willing to be the 
ruler of a colony. And my Government is 
determined to divest itself of that role in the 
lifetime of the present Australian Parliament. 

The second area of firm agreement is that 
Australia’s aid to Papua New Guinea will con- 
tinue after independence. You will recall, Chief 


Minister, that in my visits in 1970 and 1971, 
I made the most solemn pledges to your people 
on this matter. The pledges that I made to your 
people are as binding upon me, my Party and 
my Government as any undertaking I have 
given to my own people in seeking their sup- 
port. I am acutely aware of the fact that if | 
had not given these undertakings in 1970 and 
in 1971, the cause of independence could never 
have made its spectacular progress in the past 
three years. I repeat that undertaking now. 

The Australian Government has decided to 
give the Papua New Guinea Government an 
assurance of continuing aid over the period of 
the three-year Improvement Programme begin- 
ning in 1974-75, The detailed arrangements to 
give effect to this assurance will be formulated 
in connection with the preparation of the 
Improvement Programme. These arrangements 
will, of course, need to provide for review 
during the period of the Programme as neces- 
sary in the light of changing circumstances. 

Papua New Guinea will have the first call on 
our substantially increased foreign aid pro- 
gramme. We shall be working with the Papua 
New Guinea Government through a specific 
and guaranteed programme. 

The third area of complete agreement 
between the Australian political parties is that 
it is Australia’s duty and responsibility to hand 
over to the Central Government and the House 
of Assembly a united Papua New Guinea. 

My Government's policy, and it was the 
policy of the late Government, is to hand over 
our remaining powers to a national and repre- 
sentative government, freely elected by the 
people of the whole of Papua New Guinea 
and able to represent the wishes of the majority 
of the people. Relations between our two 
countries will be conducted through the 
National Government in Canberra and the 
Central Government of Papua New Guinea. 
Australian aid will be allocated solely through 
the Central Government. 

On 20 December 1971 the United Nations 
General Assembly. by resolution, urged Aus- 
tralia to discourage separatist movements and 
to ensure that the unity of Papua New Guinea 
is preserved throughout the period leading up 
to independence. On 14 December last year 
the General Assembly again reaffirmed ‘the 
importance of ensuring the preservation of 
unity.’ 

I know we cannot underestimate the diffi- 
culties in maintaining unity. I know the 
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strength of tribal and regional feelings. These 
tes and loyalties are themselves valuable-—an 
essential ingredient in the life and culture of 
the nation, But if Papua New Guinea is te 
survive, if it is to progress, if it is to find an 
honourable and honoured place among the 
nations of the world, if it is to have an effective 
voice In the affairs of our region, then the 
Central Government and the House of 
Assembly must have sufficient powers over the 
whole nation to plan for the nation and to 
speak for the nation. 

l hope you won’t think it patronising of me 
to remind you that Australia herself——a federa- 
tion of states—has problems in dealing with 
national matters. For example. you will know 
the difficulties and delays we have met in 
carrying out our determination to negotiate 
between our two countries in the Torres Strait, 
Even in a country as developed and sophisti- 
cated as Australia, one hears from time to time 
rumblings and mumblings about secession. But 
it is folly for anybody to believe that any sec- 
tion of Papua New Guinea would serve its 
interests by going it alone, For it would truly 
mean going it alone. 

Soon J shall be leaving for a visit to our 
great neighbour, Indonesia. It’s worthwhile 
reflecting that that country has faced similar 
problems of diversity of cultures and customs 
and suspicion from time to time of the Central 
Government. But Indonesia is an example of 
one of the outstanding facts of the post- 
colonial era. Newly independent countries in 
Asia and Africa have made extraordinary 
exertions to maintain the integrity of the 
borders inherited from their colonial rulers. 
For such countries those borders are regarded 
as the very foundation of the legitimacy of 
their government, as the Very guarantee and 
symbol of their independence, and of their 
nationhood. It must be so with Papua New 
Guinea. 

The members of this Government and the 
members of the House of Assembly have, as 
| have said, a tremendous and difficult task 
ahead. But it is a task of great honour and 
privilege—to be in truth the founding fathers 
of your nation. 

You are writing a great page in your nation’s 
history. In Australia you have an assured 
friend and I believe we shall forge a true part- 
nership to the great advantage of both our 
countries and for the welfare of both our 
peoples. 
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Prime Minister Reviews his Visit to 
PNG and Indonesia 


The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, issued the 
following Press statement on hiy return to 
Canberra on 25 February: 


My visit to Papua New Guinea and Indon- 
esia has achieved two purposes. It has enabled 
me to renew my close personal contacts with 
the leaders of Australia’s nearest neighbours. 
It has enabled me, for the first time since the 
election of the new Government, to explain 
personally the new policies and directions my 
Government will follow in its international 
relations, and to hear the views of Indonesia 
and Papua New Guinea on issues of mutual 
concern. 

My visit was in keeping with the four basic 
commitments of an Australian foreign policy 
which I enunciated in my policy speech. These 
commitments are, firstly, to Australia’s own 
security; secondly, to a secure, stable and 
united Papua New Guinea; thirdly, to develop 
closer relations with our nearest neighbour, 
Indonesia; and fourthly, to promote the peace 
and prosperity of our neighbourhood. 


In Papua New Guinea I emphasised Aus- 
tralia’s determination to see Papua New 
Guinea achieve independence within the life of 
the present Australian Parliament. This deter- 
mination is well understood and widely 
accepted. Papua New Guinea’s problems will 
not be removed by delaying or fearing inde- 
pendence. They will only be removed by 
embracing it. 

The striking difference between Papua New 
Guinea now and two or three years ago is 
that all parties now accept the inevitability of 
independence and are working actively towards 
it. Arguments about timing or method there 
may be, but arguments about aims and princi- 
ples have disappeared. In Papua New Guinea 
the tide has turned, and it has turned in 
favour of change. There can be no stopping 
this process now. 


Australia has a continuing and enduring 
role to play in assisting the progress and 
prosperity of Papua New Guinea. One of 
the aims of my talks was to stress that Aus- 
tralia’s commitment to Papua New Guinea 
would last well beyond the achievement of 
independence. We are needed in Papua New 
Guinea and will be needed for a long time to 
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come. We shall not fail the trust that the 
people have placed in us. 

My other aim in Papua New Guinea was to 
stress the need for national unity. 1 made it 
clear that a secure and prosperous independent 
nation would be established only through the 
unity of many different tribal, cultural, 
regional and linguistic elements. Our aid will 
be channelled through a national government 
in Port Moresby. Our dealings with Papua 
New Guinea will be between the national 
Government in Canberra and the national 
Government of a united, independent Papua 
New Guinea. There is no future, there is no 
hope, in fragmentation and parochialism. 


In Indonesia, I believe Į established a 
closer personal contact with President Soe- 
harto. It is of great importance that the leaders 
of Australia and Indonesia should be on the 
friendliest terms. I was touched by the Presi- 
dents warmth and hospitality. I wanted to 
explain to President Soeharto the new more 
self-reliant and independent Australian 
approach to its foreign relations and assure 
him personally that these changes would not 
affect the continuing process of strengthening 
Australian-Indonesian relations. 


J was impressed by the great differences 
between Australia and Indonesia. But our 
history and our geography have combined to 
give our two countries the unique opportunity 
to bridge these differences. We have an 
exciting opportunity to set an example; to see 
that two such different societies can form a 
constructive and mutually advantageous 
relationship of cordiality and real and lasting 
Value. 


I did not go to Indonesia with any blueprint 
or firm plans for a future regional organisa- 
tion. Australia has no wish to impose her 
views on her friends and neighbours. I had 
frank and useful discussions on the future 
of the Asian region with President Soeharto 
and his ministers. I found that fundamentally 
the Indonesian and Australian Governments 
have very similar views about the future of 
the Asian and Pacific region. I was gratified 
that President Soeharto welcomed our interest 
in the evolution of a more broadly based and 
representative regional forum. If such a forum 
is achieved it will be through close and 
detailed negotiations with Indonesia and all 
other interested nations in the South-East Asia 
region. 
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The Papua New Guinea—Indonesia Boundary 
Agreement 


Report on Negotiations 


The following joint report was issued by 
the heads of the Australian and Indonesian 
delegations on the Papua New Guinea-Indo- 
nesia boundary negotiations on 26 January: 

After discussions in Jakarta in October 
1972 at which a Memorandum of Under- 
Standing was signed, negotiations took place 
in Canberra from 22 January 1973 to 26 
January 1973 between Australian and Indone- 
sian delegations concerning certain boundaries 
between Papua New Guinea and Indonesia. 

The leader of the Australian delegation was 
Mr R. J. Ellicott, Q.C., Solicitor-General of 
Australia. Delegates from Papua New Guinea 
participated in the negotiations as members of 
the Australian delegation. The leader of the 
Indonesian delegation was His Excellency Mr 
Suyitno Sukirno, Indonesian Ambassador to 
Australia and the deputy leader of the Indon- 
estan delegation was Professor Mochtar Kusu- 
maatmadja. 

As a result of the negotiations, the delega- 
tions have agreed to submit for the consider- 
ation of their Governments a draft Agree- 
ment in the form attached hereto. 

For the Australian Delegation—R., J. Ellicott 
For the Indonesian Delegation—Suyitno 
Sukirno 


Text of the Agreement 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN AUSTRALIA 
AND INDONESIA CONCERNING 
CERTAIN BOUNDARIES BETWEEN 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA AND 
INDONESIA 
AUSTRALIA AND INDONESIA 

Recognising the desirability of having 
boundaries of political and physical perma- 
nence between Papua New Guinea and 
Indonesia, 

Considering the desirability of demarcating 
more precisely in certain respects the land 
boundaries on the island of New Guine: 
(Irian) as described in Articles I, H, IH and 
IV of the Convention between Great Britain 
and the Netherlands dated the sixteenth day 
of May One thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five. 


Noting the steps taken since then in rela- 
tion to the demarcation of the land bounda- 
ries on the island of New Guinea (Irian). 

Noting in particular, with appreciation, the 
work of the Joint Survey by the Australian 
and Indonesian Survey Authorities (in this 
Agreement called ‘the Joint Survey’) in sur- 
veying boundaries on the island of New 
Guinea (Irian) as described in their final 
report dated the twelfth day of February One 
thousand nine hundred and seventy, 

Recalling that in the Agreement between 
the Australian and Indonesian Governments 
dated the eighteenth day of May One thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy-one (in this 
Agreement called ‘the 1971 Seabed Agree- 
ment’) the two Governments left for further 
discussion the question of the seabed boundary 
line between the point of Latitude 9° 24° 30” 
South, Longitude 140° 49’ 30” East (Point BI 
shown on the chart annexed to this Agree- 
ment and on chart ‘A’ annexed to the 1971 
Seabed Agreement) and the point at which 
the land boundary between the Territory of 
Papua and West Irian meets the southern 
coast of the island of New Guinea (Irian), 

As good neighbours and in a spirit of 
friendship and co-operation, 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 

ARTICLE | 

The boundary between Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia on the island of New Guinea 
(Irian) shall be more precisely demarcated as 
follows: 

(a) In the north the boundary is the 
meridian of Longitude 141° East 
extending southwards from the point 
of the intersection of the meridian 
with the mean low water line on the 
northern coast, located at Latitude 
2° 35’ 37” South, to the point of its 
most northerly intersection with the 
waterway (thalweg’) of the Fly River 
and that meridian shall be deemed to 
lie along the geodesic lines successively 


linking the markers MMI, MM2, 
MM3, MM4, MM5, MM6, MM7, 


MM8, MM9 and MM10 established 
by the Joint Survey and indicated on 
the chart annexed to this agreement. 
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(b) From the point of the most northerly 
intersection of the meridian of Longi- 
tude 141° East with the waterway 
(thalweg’) of the Fly River (at present 
located at Latitude 6° 19’ 24” South) 


the boundary hes along that waterway 
to the point of its most southerly 


intersection with the meridian of Lon- 


gitude 141° O17 10° East (at present 
located at Latitude 6° 53’ 33” South). 


(c) From the last-mentioned point the 
boundary is the meridian of Longitude 
141° O17 10” East extending southwards 
to the point of Latitude 9° 08’ 08" 
South (Point B3 shown on the chart 
annexed to this Agreement) and that 
meridian shall be deemed to lie along 
the geodesic lines successively linking 


the markers MMil. MM12, MM13 
and MMI4 established by the Joint 
Survey and indicated on the chart 


annexed to this Agreement, 


ARTICLE 2 

The Governments of Australia and Indone- 
sia, as soon as practicable after the entry into 
force of this Agreement and at a time to be 
agreed upon by them, shall arrange for aerial 
or satellite photography of that part of the 
Fly River referred to in Article l(b) of this 
Agreement. Thereafter, such photography of 
that part of the Fly River shall be arranged 
periodically at intervals to be agreed upon. 


ARTICLE 3 
Immediately off the southern coast of the 
island of New Guinea (Irian), the boundary 
between the area of seabed that is adjacent to 
and appertains to Papua New Guinea and the 
area that is adjacent to and appertains to 
Indonesia shall be the straight lines shown on 
the chart annexed to this Agreement com- 
mencing at the point of Latitude 9° 2# 30” 
South, Longitude 140° 49’ 30” East (Point B1) 
and thence connecting the points specified 
hereunder in the sequence so specified: 
B2. The point of Latitude 9° 23’ South, 
Longitude 140° 52’ East. 
B3. The point of Latitude 9° 08’ 08” South, 
Longitude 141° O01’ 10” East referred 
to in Article If{c) of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


The point B3 referred to in Articles 1 (c) 
and 3 of this Agreement is the present loca- 
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tion of the point of intersection of the meri- 
dian of Longitude 141° 01’ 10” East with the 
mean low water line on the southern coast of 
the island of New Guinea (Irian). If the point 
B3 ceases to be the point of such intersection 
the land boundary referred to in Article 1 (c) 
and the seabed boundary referred to in 
Article 3 shall meet and terminate at the 
point at which the straight lines connecting 
the points MM14, B3 and B2 shown on the 
chart annexed to this Agreement intersect the 
mean low water line on the southern coast. 


ARTICLE 5 
For the purpose of this Agreement ‘seabed’ 
includes the subsoil thereof, except where the 


context otherwise requires. 


ARTICLE 6 
If any single accumulation of liquid hydro- 
carbons or natural gas, or if any other mineral 


. deposit beneath the seabed, extends across 


any of the seabed boundary lines that are 
referred to in this Agreement, and the part of 
such accumulation or deposit that is situated 
on one side of the line is recoverable in fluid 
form wholly or in part from the other side 
of the line, the Governments of Australia and 
Indonesia will seek to reach agreement on the 
manner in which the accumulation or deposit 
shall be most effectively exploited and on the 
equitable sharing of the benefits arising from 
such exploitation, 


ARTICLE 7 

Off the northern and southern coasts of the 
island of New Guinea (rian) the lateral 
boundaries of the respective territorial seas 
and exclusive fishing zones shall so far as 
they extend coincide with the seabed boundary 
lines referred to in Article 3 of this Agree- 
ment and in Article 4 of the 1971 Seabed 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE 8 

I. Vessels or other craft permitted by the 
laws of Papua New Guinea to navigate on 
that part of the Bensbach River flowing 
within Papua New Guinea shall for the pur- 
pose of entering or leaving the river have a 
right of passage through the adjacent Indone- 
sian waters. 

2. For the purpose of access to the mouth of 
the Bensbach River, the authorities of Papua 
New Guinea and Indonesia shall keep open 
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(Above) President Soeharto of Indonesia with the Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Michael Somare, at a 
presentation ceremony held to commemorate the signing of the Papua New Guinea-Indonesia Boundary Agreement in 
Jakarta on 12 February. 


and mark any channel that may be necessary 
for safe navigation. 


ARTICLE 9 

l. The co-ordinates of the points specified in 
this Agreement are geographical co-ordinates. 
The actual location of any points or lines 
referred to in this Agreement which have not 
yet been determined shall be determined by a 
method to be agreed upon by the competent 
authorities of the Government of Australia 
and the Government of Indonesia. 

2. For the purpose of paragraph | of this 
Article the competent authorities shall be the 
Director of National Mapping of Australia 
and any person acting with his authority and 
the Chief of the Co-ordinating Body for 
National Survey and Mapping (Ketua Badan 
Koordinasi Survey Dan Pemetaan Nasional) 
of Indonesia and any person acting with his 
authority. 


ARTICLE 10 
Any dispute between the Governments of 
Australia and Indonesia arising out of the 


interpretation or implementation of this 
Agreement shall be settled peacefully in 
accordance with the procedures mentioned in 


Article 33 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, 
ARTICLE 11] 


l. This Agreement is subject to ratification in 
accordance with the constitutional require- 
ments of each country, and shall enter into 
force on the day on which the Instruments of 
Ratification are exchanged. 

2. It is understood that the approval of the 
House of Assembly of Papua New Guinea to 
this Agreement shall be obtained before Aus- 


- tralian ratification of the Agreement. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, 
being duly authorised, have signed this Agree- 
ment. 

DONE IN DUPLICATE at Jakarta this 
twelfth day of February One thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-three in the English and 
Indonesian languages. 

For Australia——M. T. Somare 
For Indonesia—H, A. Malik 
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CORAL SEA 


This sketch map shows the boundary between Papua New Guinea and Indonesia as designated in the Agreement signed by 


Australia and Indonesia on 12 February. 


Papua New Guinea-Indonesia 
Boundary Agreement Communiqué 


The following is the text of a joint commu- 
niqué released at the signing of an agreement 
concerning certain boundaries between Papua 
New Guinea and Indonesia: 


At a ceremony which took place in Jakarta 
at 1230 local time on Monday 12 
February the Chief Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, Mr Michael Somare, and His Excel- 
lency, the Foreign Minister of Indonesia, Mr 
Adam Malik, signed an agreement on the 
demarcation of certain boundaries between 
Papua New Guinea and Indonesia. 


The agreement provides for a permanent 
land boundary between Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia on the island of New Guinea 
and settles the territorial sea and seabed 
boundary with Indonesia immediately south 
of Papua New Guinea (provision for a seabed 
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boundary on the northern coast was made in 
a seabed boundary agreement between Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia in 1971). 

Negotiations leading to this latest agree- 
ment were held in Canberra between Indone- 
sian and Australian delegations from 22 to 26 
January this year. Representatives from 
Papua New Guinea participated in the negoti- 
ations as part of the Australian delegation. 

The agreement completes the delimitation 
of land, territorial sea and seabed boundaries 
between Indonesia on the one hand and Aus- 
tralia and Papua New Guinea on the other. 
It is the last of the agreements resulting from 
the series of negotiations between Australia 
and Indonesia which began in 1970. The 
agreement is subject to the approval of the 
Papua New Guinea House of Assembly and 
will come into force when ratified by both 
Governments. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Ceasefire Agreement in Laos 


fF. tions, a ceasefire agreement between the 
Lao Patriotic Forces and the Vientiane Govern- 
ment was signed in Vientiane on 21 February. 
The ceasefire-in-place was to commence at 12 
noon on 22 February. 


A FTER more than four months of negotia- 


The Agreement was signed on behalf of the 
Vientiane Government by Phagna Pheng 
Phongsavan and for the Lao Patriotic Forces 
by Phagna Phoumi Vongvichit. It comprises 14 
articles grouped into four chapters on General 
Principles, Military Clauses, Political Clauses 
and Supervision and Control. 

The agreement provides for a Provisional 
Government of National Union to be set up 
within 30 days of the signing, with represen- 
tation to be divided between the Government 
and the Patriotic Forces: in addition, there 
are to be two persons chosen by common 
agreement, There will also be a Political Con- 
sultative Council, one of whose functions will 
be to prepare for elections to a new National 
Assembly, 

The agreement also provides for the com- 
plete withdrawal of foreign forces from Laos 
within 60 days of the formation of the Provi- 
sional Government of National Union. The 
ceasefire will be supervised by a mixed com- 
mission of the two Lao parties, and by the 
International Commission for Supervision and 
Control established under the Geneva 
Accords of 1962. As before, the International 
Commission will comprise Poland, India and 
Canada. 


Text of the Agreement 


The following is an unofficial translation of 
the official Lao text of the agreement: 


AGREEMENT ON THE 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE AND 
THE REALISATION OF NATIONAL 
CONCORD IN LAOS 

In order to meet the august wishes of His 
Majesty the King and the ardent aspirations 
of the people of different races all over the 
country who wish to see the rapid cessation 
of the war, the re-establishment and mainte- 
nance of peace in a durable way, the realisa- 
tion of national concord, the unification of 


the country, and the building of Laos into a 
peaceful, independent, neutral, democratic, 
unified and prosperous country, in order to 
contribute positively to the consolidation of 
peace in Indochina and South-East Asia, on 
the basis of the Geneva Accords of 1962 and 
of present realities in Laos, the party of the 
Vientiane Government and the party of the 
Patriotic Forces have unanimously agreed the 
following: 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

ARTICLE | 
(a) It is the wish of the Lao people to 
preserve and apply resolutely its sacred and 
inviolable fundamental national rights, such 
as: independence, sovereignty, unity and the 
territorial integrity of Laos. 
(b) The Declaration of the Neutrality of Laos 
of 9 July 1962 and the Geneva Accords of 
1962 on Laos are the correct basis for the 
foreign policy of peace, independence, neu- 
trality of the Kingdom of Laos: the interested 
Lao parties, the United States of America, 
Thailand and other foreign countries must 
respect them and apply them rigorously. 


The internal affairs of Laos must be settled 
by the Lao themselves without interference 
from foreign countries. 

(c) With the noble aim of re-establishing 
peace, consolidating independence, achieving 
national concord and the unification of the 
homeland, owing to the fact that in the pre- 
sent realities of Laos there are two zones con- 
trolled separately by the two parties, the 
internal problems of Laos must be settled in 
the spirit of national concord according to the 
principles of equality between the parties, and 
mutual respect without one of the parties 
being able to constrain and annex the other. 
(d) In order to preserve national sovereignty, 
achieve national concord and the unification 
of the homeland, it is necessary to apply 
rigorously the democratic liberties of the 
people, which include the following: individ- 
ual freedom, freedom of belief, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom to 
gather, freedom to form political parties and 
organisations, freedom to stand as a candidate 
for elections and freedom to elect, freedom to 
move, freedom of residence, freedom of 
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enterprise, and the right of private property: 
it is necessary to abrogate all Jaws, all regula- 
tions and al! organs which are contrary to the 
said liberties. 


CHAPTER H 
MILITARY CLAUSES 
ARTICLE 2 
As from 12 hours (Vientiane time) of 22 


February 1973, a total and = simultaneous 
ceasefire-in-place will be applied over all Lao- 
tan territory, including the folowing 
measures: 


(a) Foreign countries end completely and 
definitively aH their bombings over all Laotian 
territory, end all their intervention and 
aggression against Laos and end all types of 
their military engagements in Laos. 


(b) The armed forces of foreign countries end 
completely and definitively all their military 
activities in Laos. 

(c) The armed forces of all the Laotian par- 
ties end definitively all their military activities 
which constitute aerial or land hostilities. 


ARTICLE 3 


From the entry in force of the ceasefire: 

(a) All attacks, infringements, threats, or air 
or land military violations of one of the par- 
ties against the zone provisionally controlled 
by the other party are forbidden. 

(b) All hostile military acts, including bandit 
and commando activities and armed and 
espionage activities on land or in the air are 
absolutely forbidden: in the event that one of 
the parties wishes to send supplies of provi- 
sions to its own side by passing through the 
zone under the control of the other party, the 
mixed commission for the execution of the 
accords will discuss the question and will 


define by common agreement the precise 
modalities of such re-supply. 
(c) All operations of mopping-up, terror, 


repression, harming the life and goods of 
people and all acts of reprisal and discrimi- 
nation against people having collaborated 
with the other side during the war are abso- 
lutely forbidden: help the refugee inhabitants 
who have been obliged to leave their native 
villages during the war to return freely to 
earn their living according to their wish. 

(d) The introduction into Laos of all types 
of military personnel, all categories of regular 
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and irregular troops, as well as all types of 
military arms and material from foreign 
countries is forbidden, with the exception of 
those which are set out in the Geneva 
Accords of 1954 and 1962. Should it become 
necessary to replace used and damaged mili- 
tary arms and material, the two parties will 
discuss the problem and will decide it by 
common agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


Within a period of 60 days after the date 
of the formation of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Union and the National 
Political Consultative Council, the withdrawal 
from Laos of military personnel, of foreign 
regular and irregular troops and the disman- 
tling of military and para-military organs of 
foreign countries must be completely carried 
out. 

The ‘special forces’ organised, armed, 
instructed and commanded by foreigners must 
be liquidated as well as all the bases, installa- 
tions and positions of those special forces. 


ARTICLE 5 

Each of the two Lao parties will proceed to 
an exchange with the other party of all per- 
sons, without distinction as to nationality, 
who have been captured and imprisoned for 
having collaborated with the other party dur- 
ing the war. This exchange will be achieved 
in accordance with the modalities fixed by 
common agreement by the two parties, and at 
the latest within 60 days from the date of the 
formation of the Provisional Government of 


National Union and the National Political 
Consultative Council. After the complete 


exchange of captured persons, each party 1s 
obliged to seek and furnish the other side 
with information on people who have disap- 
peared during the war. 


CHAPTER II 
POLITICAL CLAUSES 

ARTICLE 6 
General elections will be held according to 
the true principles of liberty and democracy 
with a view to forming the national assembly 
and the definitive Government of National 
Union, authentic representatives of all forces 
of all Laos. The modalities and the date of 
the general elections will be fixed by common 

agreement by the two parties. 


During the period before it is possible to 
hold the general elections, the two parties will 
form a new Provisional Government of 
National Union and a National Politica’ Con- 
sultative Council within 30 days at the latest 
from the date of the signature of this agree- 


ment in order to implement the signed 
accords and to manage the affairs of the 
country. 
ARTICLE 7 
The new Provisional Government of 
National Union includes representatives of 


the Vientiane Government party and of the 
Patriotic Forces party in equal numbers and 
two persons who favour peace, independence, 
neutrality, democracy: these two persons will 
be chosen by common agreement by the two 
parties; the future Prime Minister will not be 
included in the two equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of the parties. The Provisional 
Government of National Union will be 
formed according to a special procedure by 
the direct investiture of His Majesty the 
King: it functions according to the principle 
of unanimity between the two parties and its 
task is to implement the signed Accords and 
the political programme adopted by common 
agreement by the two parties, notably to 
achieve the ceasefire, to maintain the 
ceasefire, to preserve peace in a durable way, 
to apply integrally the democratic liberties of 
the people, to carry out an external policy of 
peace, independence and neutrality: to co- 
ordinate plans for economic construction and 
cultural development, and to receive and dis- 
tribute the common aid given to Laos by 
various countries. 


ARTICLE & 
The National Political Consultative Coun- 


cil. the organ of national concord. is compo- 
sed of representatives of the Vientiane Gov- 
ernment party and the Patriotic Forces party 
in equal numbers and of a certain number of 
persons who favour peace, independence, neu- 
trality and democracy, this number to be 
determined by common agreement by the two 
parties: it functions according to the principle 
of unanimity between the two parties, and its 
task is to: 
e discuss the major problems concerning 
the internal and external policies of the 
country and to present its views on these 
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problems to the Provisional Government 
of National Union. 


è expedite and assist the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Union and stimulate 
and assist the two parties in the applica- 
tion of the signed accords in order to 
achieve national concord; and 


è examine and adopt together the laws and 
regulations concerning the general elec- 
tions and collaborate with the Provisional 
Government of National Union in the 
organisation of the general elections with 
a view to installing the national assembly 
and the definitive Government of 
National Union. 


The procedure to set up the National Pol- 
itical Consultative Council is the following: 
the two parties discuss the problem and take a 
common decision on the subject, they then 
submit this decision to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Union, which will sub- 
mit it to his Majesty the King for investiture, 
the same procedure will be adopted for the 
dissolution of the National Political Consulta- 
tive Council. 


ARTICLE 9 


The two parties agree to neutralise the city 
of Luang Prabang and the capital, Vientiane 
and to seek by all means to assure the secur- 
ity and the efficient functioning of the Provi- 
sional Government of National Union and 
the National Political Consultative Council, to 
prevent any sabotage or pressure by all forces 
from inside or outside. 


ARTICLE 10 

(A) Before the election of the National 
Assembly and the establishment of the defini- 
tive Government of National Union, in the 
spirit of Article 6 of the second part of the 
Zurich communiqué of 22 June 1961, each 
party will keep the zone provisionally under 
its control and will strive to apply the political 
program of the Provisional Government. of 
National Union adopted by common agree- 
ment by the two parties. 

(B) The two parties expedite the achievement 
of normal relations between the two zones, 
create favourable conditions to permit the 
people to move, to seek the means of exis- 
tence, to exchange visits, to have economic, 
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cultural and other exchanges with a view to 
consolidating national concord in order to 
achieve rapidly the unification of the country. 


(©) The two parties take note of the declara- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
of America, according to which the United 
States of America will contribute to salving 
the wounds of war and to the task of post- 
war construction in Indochina. The Govern- 
ment of National Union will discuss this con- 
tribution insofar as it concerns Laos with the 
Government of the United States of America. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MIXED COMMISSION FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF THE AGREEMENTS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
COM MISSION OF CONTROL AND 
SUPERVISION 


ARTICLE ÍI 

The execution of the present agreement is 
primarily the responsibility of the two inter- 
ested parties of Laos. The two parties estab- 
lish immediately a mixed commission for the 
implementation of the agreement with rep- 
resentatives of each side in equal numbers. 
The commission for the implementation of 
the agreements begins operation immediately 
the ceasefire is effective. 

The commission for the implementation of 
the agreements functions according to the 
principle of discussion and unanimous deci- 
sion. 


ARTICLE 12 


The International Commission of Control 
and Supervision established according to the 
Geneva Accords of 1962 on Laos, composed 
of Indian, Polish and Canadian delegates, 
with the Indian delegate as President, pursues 
its activities in conformity with the tasks. 
powers and principles of operation stipulated 
in the protocol of the said Geneva Accords. 


CHAPTER V 
OTHER PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 13 
The Vientiane Government party and the 
Patriotic Forces party undertake to implement 
the present agreement and to pursue negotia- 
tions with a view to negotiating all the clauses 
already agreed and to settle their problems in 
dispute concerning the two parties, in a spirit 
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of equaity and mutual respect, to end the 
war, restore and preserve peace in a firm and 
durable way, achieve national concord, 
achieve national unification in order to suc- 
ceed in building Laos into a peaceful, inde- 
pendent, neutral, democratic, unified and 
prosperous country. 


ARTICLE l4 

The present agreement comes into opera- 
tion on the date of signature. 

Signed at Vientiane, 21 February 1973, 

In the Lao language and in five copies, one 
of which will be transmitted to his Majesty 
the King, each party keeping one copy, and 
the Provisional Government and the National 
Political Consultative Council each keeping a 
copy in their archives. 


PHAGNA PHENG PHONGSAVAN, Rep- 
resentative Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Vientiane Government. 


PHAGNA PHOUMI VONGVICHIT, Rep- 
resentative Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Patriotic Forces. 





Prince Souvanna Phouma’s Message 
to the Nation 


In a message to the nation on 24 February, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma said that the agree- 
ment would bring to an end ‘after more than 
two decades the most useless, the most sad, 
the most absurd of the wars of our national 
history where Lao have fought and killed 
each other without rhyme or reason’. 


The following are some further extracts 
from Prince Souvanna Phouma’s address: 

‘This accord is the result of patient negotia- 
tions where each party has conceded some- 
thing. In any case in the present Indochina 
context, in the climate of the new world rela- 
tions between the super-powers, according to 
their own views on world peace and its equi- 
librium, to continue the battle here would be 
historical nonsense and an action which a 
very small country could not permit itself for 
long. In any case, the Indochina war had to 
come to an end. 


‘For we Lao, therefore, to stop fighting in 
order to seek and establish the political basis 
for a durable and equitable peace is a reason- 
able act and a necessary one: an act of faith 
in the destiny of our country and an act of 
respect towards our dear people who have 
suffered so much from our political quarrels 
which could have been avoided with a little 
more moderation on both sides. 


‘On this solemn occasion. let us fully ceie- 
brate the signing of the Accords, but let us 
not be carried away by childish euphoria into 
thinking that all problems are henceforth 
solved. Weapons are silent: that is good, that 
is a great deal, but political questions remain 
to be resolved. We will have to continue to be 
vigilant if we are not to prejudice the oppor- 
tunities offered by the ceasefire. I ask you 
therefore to remain politically united and to 
approach the imminent negotiations very sin- 
cerely in order to come as quickly as possible 
to an understanding which will be to every- 
body's advantage, and avoiding all ostracism. 

T ardently invite our brothers of the 
NLHX to embark resolutely on the path of 
national reconciliation. This is the time to 
construct together, without anybody's advice 
or interference, a Laos which is brotherly, 
united, independent, democratic and prosper- 
ous,’ 


Senator Willesee’s Statement 
The Minister Assisting the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee, has 
welcomed the achievement of a cease- 
fire agreement in Laos. In a state- 


ment issued on 21 February, Senator Willesee 
recalled that the 1962 Geneva Agreement 
on Laos, which Australia had supported, had 
not succeeded in preserving peace in that 
country. He said that it was Australia's earnest 
hope that this present agreement would be 
fully observed and would lead to a durable 
political settlement, 

Senator Willesee noted that the agreement 
in Laos, following upon the recent ceasefire 
agreement in Viet-Nam, represented another 
step towards the restoration of peace through- 
out Indochina. It was to be hoped that a 
ceasefire in the Khmer Republic would not be 
long delayed. 

Senator Willesee reaffirmed Australia’s 
readiness to assist generously in the peaceful 
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economic reconstruction of all the countries 
of Indochina, and hoped that conditions on 
the ground would soon permit the formula- 
tion and implementation of Australian aid 
programmes. 





International Conference on 
Indochina 

The Ceasefire Agreement for Viet-Nam 
signed in Paris on 26 January included refer- 
ence to the convening of an International 
Conference within 30 days. The aim of the 
conference was described as being to ‘ack- 
nowledge the signed Agreements—to guaran- 
tee the ending of the war, the maintenance of 
peace in Viet-Nam, the respect of the Viet- 
namese peoples’ fundamental national rights, 
and the South Vietnamese peoples’ right to 
self-determination—and to contribute to and 
guarantee peace in Indochina’, 

The Conference began in Paris on 26 Feb- 
ruary at Foreign Minister level with the fol- 
lowing parties attending: the United States, 


North Viet-Nam, South Viet-Nam, the 
‘Provisional Revolutionary = Government’, 


Poland, Hungary, Indonesia, Canada, France, 
Britain, the USSR, China and the United 
Nations’ Secretary-General, (That is, the par- 
ties to the agreement, the members of the 
ICCS, the permanent members of the Security 
Council and the Secretary-General). 


ASEAN Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
The Foreign Ministers of ASEAN countries 
met in Kuala Lumpur on 15 February 1973 
following an officials’ meeting on 14 February. 
ary. 
The following press 
issued on 15 February: 


communiqué was 


The Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia, 
the Foreign Ministers of Indonesia. the Phil- 
ippines and Singapore and the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of Thailand met in Kuala 
Lumpur on 15 February 1973. 

The meeting was held in accordance with 
an earlier understanding that the Foreign 
Ministers should meet periodically to discuss 
international developments affecting the 
region, 

The meeting was held to assess the recently 
concluded agreement on ending the war and 
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restoring peace in Viet-Nam and to consider 
its implications for South-East Asia. 

The meeting warmly welcomed the signing 
of the agreement and was gratified that as a 
result of goodwill and co-operation by all par- 
ties the most tragic episode in recent history, 
involving so much misery and suffering for 
the Vietnamese people, may at last come to an 
end. 

The meeting noted with satisfaction that 
the agreement stipulated respect for the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, unity, territorial integ- 
rity and neutrality of Laos and of Cambodia, 
now the Khmer Republic. 

In order to ensure durable peace and stabil- 
ity in the region the meeting decided to urge 
the parties to the conflicts to agree as quickly 
as possible to ceasefires and to honour strictly 
the terms and spirit of the agreement. 

The meeting was conscious that many 
problems remained and recognised the need 
to continue the search for peaceful solutions 
to these problems. 

The meeting acknowledged that all nations 
should follow a policy of peace and friend- 
ship with all countries irrespective of their 
political ideology on the basis of mutual resp- 
ect of each other's sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. 

The meeting recognised that the peace and 
stability of the area and their own well-being 
are the primary responsibility of all South- 
East Asian countries. 

The sense of identity and regional cohesion 
engendered through ASEAN co-operation and 
the developing national and regional resilience 
could be the foundation on which South-East 
Asian countries could assume this responsi- 
bility. 

The meeting was gratified that the agree- 
ment contained elements that are in many 
respects similar to the principles enunciated in 
the Kuala Lumpur Declaration and that this 
might signify the beginning of the realisation 
of a South-East Asian Zone of Peace, Free- 
dom and Neutrality, free from any form or 
manner of interference from outside powers. 

The meeting was firmly of the view that a 
lasting peace in South-East Asia can be 
achieved through the development of mutual 
trust and understanding among the countries 
in the region. 
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It was therefore necessary for these 
countries to come together and to discuss 
matters of vital interest and mutual concern. 


In this connection, the meeting recognises 
the desirability of convening a conference of 
all South-East Asian nations to serve as an 
Asian forum at an appropriate time in the 
future. 


The meeting furthermore agreed that every 
effort should be made towards establishing 
and furthering contacts and promoting inter- 
locking relationships amongst these countries. 

In addition, the meeting was of the view 
that it was desirable to expand the mem- 
bership of ASEAN at the opportune time to 
cover all the countries in South-East Asia and 
agreed that the trend of developments gave 
cause for encouragement that this may soon 
be achieved. 

The meeting also took the view that the 
neighbouring countries of South-East Asia 
should participate in whatever way possible 
towards the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
throughout Viet-Nam and the rest of Indo- 
China. 

The meeting declared its readiness in the 
spirit of neighbourliness and regional co- 
operation to have meaningful ASEAN partici- 
pation in the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of all Statesof Indochina. 


To this end the meeting decided to refer 
the matter to the standing committee of 
ASEAN. 


The representatives of Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and Singapore noted with sat- 
isfaction that in the implementation of the 
agreement on ending the war and restoring 
peace in Viet-Nam, a major country in the 
region was serving on the International Com- 
mission of Control and Supervision. 

They offered their congratulations to 
Indonesia on her membership in the Inter- 
national Commission of Control and Super- 
vision and on her participation in the Inter- 
national Conference in Paris. 


They expressed confidence that the member- 
ship of Indonesia in both the Commission and 
the Conference would be a meaningful con- 
tribution towards peace in South-East Asia. 

The meeting reiterated its commitment to 
the pursuit of a strong and resilient South- 
East Asia, working closely together for peace 
and harmony in the region. 
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Nauru 's President Reviews 
Five Years of Independence 


Tribute to Australian Friendship 


JTARM THANKS to Australia for its 
help and friendship were expressed 
by the President of the Republic of Nauru, 
H.E. Hammer DeRoburt, O.B.E., M.P., in 
his review of Nauru’s first five years as a 
sovereign state on 31 January. Speaking at 
the Nauruan independence celebrations, the 
President had a special word of welcome for 
the official Australian guests, Senator the 
Hon. D. R. Willesee and Mrs Willesee, who 
represented the Prime Minister and Mrs 
Whitlam. 


The following is the full text of the 
President's address: 


Today is the fifth anniversary of Nauru’s 
independence. The Republic has hal half a 
decade of sovereignty as a nation and it is 
one of some significance to Government as 
we have reached a point in time when if will 
not be inappropriate to look back and try to 
review what progress has been made. what 
outstanding problems there stil are to be 
solved: to look into the foreseeable future and 
also the distant future to see what could pos- 
sibly lie ahead. 

Naturally, each one has a right to make his 
or her own review and no doubt some may 
have already done so. The Government has 
made it my duty to do some reviewing 
publicly here this auspicious morning and this 
I shall attempt in the time available to the 
best of my ability. In this review I have 
decided to speak to you more on affairs of 
the Republic which involve its relations with 
the outside world and which, I dare say. are 


not so obvious to the general public on 
Nauru, 

Before I do so, let me first, on behalf of 
the Government and people of Nauru, 


warmly and specially welcome to Nauru, our 
most distinguished guest to this year’s celebra- 


tions of our national independence, Senator 
the Honourable Donald Willesee and Mrs 


Willesee who are here on our invitation to 
represent the Prime Minister of Australia and 
Mrs Whitlam. We are, indeed, honoured to 





The Minister of State. Senator D. R. 
represented Australia ar Nauris fifth 
anniversary celebrations, photographed--heavily gar- 
landed-—on arrival at Nauru with the island's Preside ut, 
HE. Hammer DeRoburt, 


Willesee, who 
independence 


have them with us and we welcome also 
members of their party who have come with 
them from Canberra. To all other guests who 
are here this morning, I bid you welcome 
also. 

We have, with Australia, close ties which 
have a long history. It was a history known 
by most Nauruans and, naturally, one which 
will continue to be taught in our schools for 
the benefit of the younger and future genera- 
tions of Nauruans. 

There was an association between the two 
countries. Prior to independence it was one 
much akin to that between trustee and ward. 
It was an association which did have its share 
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Aircraft of Air Nauru at Nauru Airport: the island government is interested in the grawth of its awn air and shipping 
services. 


of successes and failures, frustrations and 
achievements and joy and misgivings. Of 
course these, sometimes, depended on where 
or from which side one made observations, 
However, whatever might have been consid- 
ered to be on the negative side of the associa- 
tion, the over-all result speaks for itself. The 
past has bred the present association of 
mutual respect and friendship to which F shall 
address myself again later. Let me say for 
now that the Government and Į feel it is very 


fitting that Senator Willesee and his wife 
Should be here on this special occasion 


because of those long standing and friendly 
bonds. 

Speaking to you now on activities outside 
Nauru, which are being undertaken for and 
on behalf and in the interests of the Repubitc, 
IT say that these activities which cover a wide 
field continue to develop and grow. Our inter- 
national obligations are important and are 
always being honoured. Although these are 
not too many at this stage it is expected that 
they will slowly increase, both in number and 
in scope. One may wonder how we had taken 
on these obligations when we, prominently, 
are not a member of the United Nations. We 
do so by being members of various other 
international organisations such as, for exam- 
ple, the International Postal Union and Inter- 
pol—the latest of these being the Economic 


Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE). There are also the less inter- 


national such as the Commonwealth, of which 
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we are a special member—special in that we 
are an associate member, the only country in 
the Commonwealth body with that status of 
membership and which membership we 
acquired at our own request and approval. 
Then there are those closer home-—the 
regional organisations such as the South 
Pacific Commission and more recently 
formed, the South Pacific Forum and now its 
creation, the South Pacific Bureau for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. We are members of 
these regional bodies which, in a sense, are 
perhaps more important as they affect our 


day to day existence more intimately and 
regularly because we live together in the 
region with the other members of such 


regional bodies. 

I repeat that membership in these organisa- 
lions imposes obligations on Nauru. We will 
continue to discharge these faithfully and in a 
manner consistent with our own national 
interests. 

We honour also obligations under bilateral 
agreements with other countries. | am aware 
of only one of these and it is that which for- 


mally ratifies the question of traffic rignts 
involved in operation of the air service 


between Australia and Nauru. 


It is not without some significance that the 
first and, so far, the only formal bilateral 
agreement we have with another country is 
with Australia. In the opening of our inter- 
national airport yesterday I had touched upon 


E 


the inability of some of our neighbours to the 


wn 


ment of air services between them and Nauru 
and for them to agree, as did Australia, to 
trafic rights for Air Nauru to operate such 
services with strictly equal reciprocal rights 
tor their national airlines, should they be will- 
ing and able to operate to Nauru. But, of 
course, with Australia, as most people know, 
Nauruan interests there are not restricted to 
air Services. 

We have important interests in other 
countries as well and these will grow, in par- 
ticular, with Japan. On the important matter 
of trading, by far the largest part of Nauru’s 
trading is with Australia. This has been the 
pattern for as long as we can remember and, 
as far as we can see into the future, it wall 
continue and will also grow. It is correct to 
say that we are dependent on Australia for 
general commodities and food that we import 
to use and live on Nauru. 

Ever since we ourselves created them in 
1947, we have been and are still investing 
nearly all our trust funds in Australia, Very 
little is invested elsewhere and these were 
only made fairly recently, H is no small 
measure of the confidence Nauru has in Aus- 
tralia that we see last week, in a prominent 
part of the city of Melbourne, the first sod of 
soil turned by a member of the Nauruan Par- 
hament, ceremonially, to mark the beginning 
of construction work on the foundation part 
of the multi-million dollar office building 
complex which has been and is being financed 
from the trust funds as a long-term invest- 
ment project to earn revenue now and in the 
future, 

Ports on the eastern and southern seaboard 
of continental Australia have become quite 
familiar to our small merchant shipping fleet 
as they ply there regularly, sometimes to 
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bring our phosphate to Australian markets 
but mainly to carry trade goods to Nauru, 
certainly, but in the main, to other parts of 
the Pacific. In the city port of Melbourne our 
vessels enjoy the right to a permanent berth 
on the waterfront there as such is necessary 
and has been acquired with the approval of 
the port authorities of that State for enhance- 
ment of the vessels’ operations. In the same 
city we have permanently based entities repre- 
senting Government and its various activities, 
the phosphate industry and the Nauru Coun- 
cil which owns and controls on behalf of the 
Nauruan community the shipping and the pur- 
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Phosphate mining on Nauru. 


chasing activities. Jurisdiction of the Nauru 
office in Melbourne covers also our interest in 
that friendly country so well-known to all of 
us—New Zealand. 

We have been and will continue to send 
Nauruan students to schools and institutions 
of higher education in Australia. You saw a 
group of more than 80 young Nauruans 
departing on one of our ships last Sunday for 
such purpose. 

New Zealand has opened also the doors of 
its schools and colleges and later this week a 
small group of our children will be flown out 
to catch school commencing time in that 
country. For this we are grateful. 

We continue also to send our more difficult 
cases of sickness to hospitals in Australia, 
mainly in Melbourne. 

We sought and receive from Australia from 
time to time know-how and technical advices. 
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Although nobody has attempted to measure the 
value of these in monetary terms, they can be 
measured and if that were done we will find 
the result quite appreciable. We receive also 
from Australia an assistance of tremendous 
value which we find in the fact that that 
country has, upon our representations, waived 
part of its national legislation which applies to 
earnings of its own citizens serving in foreign 
countries, to give Australians serving Nauru 
here exemption from paying taxes which they 
should to Australia from earnings they make 
here. The considerable financial savings accru- 
ing to Nauru from that kind and friendly ges- 
ture is not difficult for us to imagine. And for 
it we are very grateful. 

We know how Australia is ever-so-mindful 
of the needs of its neighbours—the develop- 
ing countries, both within the region to which 
Nauru also belongs, and without. Many of us 
should be well aware of its generous and reg- 
ular contribution to the Colombo Plan. 
Although it is, perhaps, not as well publicised, 
we commend Australia truly for its South 
Pacific aid programme which began fairly 
modestly but which has since been much 
increased, we believe, to meet greater 
demands which might possibly fall upon the 
programme from time to time. 

We have not in the past sought assistance 
from Australian aid programmes such as 
these as we believe we enjoy a relationship 
with Australia which is special and which will 
allow of direct approaches by Nauru for help 
as and when necessary. This has been our 
traditional practice but it could and should 
change if necessary and if it would be proper 
to change it. However, so long as the practice 
is acceptable we would prefer to adhere to it. 

We intend to ask Australia for the max- 
imum aid it can afford to give to assist us in 
rehabilitating Nauru. To reclaim all the 
worked-out phosphate lands would be a mam- 
moth task and expensive, and the Republic is 
committed to undertake it for the sake of its 
future people who would need adequate space 
in which to live and to live as normally as 
possible. Despite the hugeness of the problem, 
we are committed to solve it and we hope 
and trust that Australia will be receptive to 
approaches we make to its Government in 
due course on this vitally important matter to 
Nauru. 

And we think this, I say again, because of 
the special relationship that we have with 
Australia. 
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In any relationship, however, we know 
there will sometimes be issues or differences 
to settle and problems to solve. These will be 
challenges to governments and leaders of the 
two countries. With goodwill existing on both 
sides, I say on behalf of my Government that 
these issues and problems could always be 
settled to mutual satisfaction. 

And the signs have been most encouraging. 
With the people of the region we are pleased 
to hear recent statements of the distinguished 
Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zeca- 
land which shows clearly their active concern 
for affairs of the region and, of course, this 
includes Nauru. 

We welcome Mr Whitlam’'s statements not 
because we see anything in them that Nauru 
could take advantage of, but we see in them a 
spirit, a willingness to come to grips with 
problems of the South Pacific region. In a 
sense of speaking, the Nauru Government 
sees in them an invitation for us to put our 
shoulders to the wheel of common endeav- 
ours and to push in the direction at which the 
region should aim. We will gladly do so. And 
it must not be thought that we have nothing 
to offer. We have some ability to assist our 
own neighbours although our offers to extend 
this is not always understood by those who 
control affairs but are not of the region. I 
would hope and trust that progress of the 
region will not always be unduly retarded by 
short-sighted and selfish policies directed from 
foreign offices situated distantly beyond the 
region we know. 

You will already have heard of or seen the 
two significant events which took place in the 
Republic recently. I refer to the accreditation 
of His Excellency the Japanese Ambassador 
in Australia as the Ambassador of Japan to 
Nauru, and the elevation of the Australian 
representation in Nauru to that of a High 
Commission. These are further evidence of 
the growing importance of relations between 
Nauru and those two neighbouring countries, 

On other fronts, I should mention briefly 
that in the United States the Consulate has 
been elevated to that of Consul-General with 
Honorary Consuls in Hawaii and Guam. With 
the expansion of Air Nauru services to Japan 
activities of the Nauru Consulate there have 
increased. This is inevitable. The Melbourne 
office continues to be the most important 
overseas office of the Republic while that in 
London, although much smaller, is stil} func- 
tioning usefully and importantly. 


On the national front everybody in the 
land continues to enjoy stable government 
guaranteed by a Parlament of dedicated 
leaders of people who cling tenaciously to 
principles of the democracy that is Nauru. 
Other work goes on. The industry continues 
to run well and indispensably to the Nauruan 
economy, 

Problems are there. And there will be 
problems in the future. I ask of the Nauruan 
people to continue to support their leaders 
and their Government in their tasks. I ask of 
you to accept gratefully and appreciatively 
the assistance that is being given to us here 
by workers who come from other lands. As 
you continue your daily endeavours under an 
independent Nauru, be fortified by the kind 
thoughts and goodwill that friends from other 
parts of the world have for you. Some of 
these expressions of kind thoughts and good- 
will are going to be read at a later stage in 
this morning’s proceedings. 

And above all let us continue to seek in 
our daily efforts for our country God's help 
and guidance. Let us always ever put His will 
first. 

God bless Nauru! 


Japan-China Trade Talks 


Mr Nakasone, the Japanese Minister for 
International Trade and Industry, visited China 
from 17 to 21 January 1973. Mr Nakasone, 
who was the first Japanese Cabinet Minister to 
visit China since the normalisation of Sino- 
Japanese relations in September last year, was 
accompanied during his visit to Peking by six 
MITE officials and four prominent Japanese 
businessmen. 

Trade discussions between Mr Nakasone and 
the Chinese authorities culminated in agree- 
ment in principle to conclude a Japan-China 
trade pact and to establish a Japan-China Joint 
Economic Committee. At present a small pro- 
portion of Sino-Japanese trade is conducted 
under the semi-governmental Memorandum 
Trade Agreements, which have their origin in 
the Liao-Takasaki Trade Agreement of 1962 
and which, in recent years, have been com 
cluded on an annual basis. 

During Mr Nakasone’s visit the Chinese 
authorities also undertook to respond in the 
near future to Japan’s proposal for a civil 
aviation agreement. 

Mr Nakasone had several meetings with 
Premier Chou En-lai. The topics discussed 
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Mr Yasuhiro Nakasone, Japan's Minister for International 
Trade and Industry. 


included China's offer to export a quantity of 
crude oil to Japan, China’s interest in purchas- 
ing Japanese industrial plant on credit provided 
largely by Japan’s Export-Import Bank, and 
the respective economic policies of China and 
Japan. Mr Nakasone and Premier Chou En-lai 
also had talks on the international political 
Situation. 

The Chinese Government accepted Mr 
Nakasone’s invitation to the Chinese External 
Trade Minister, Mr Pai Hsiang-kuo, to visit 
Japan in the near future. 


Japan’s Heir Apparent 
to Visit Australia 
The Prime Minister, the Hon. E. G. Whit- 


lam, Q.C., M.P., has confirmed that Their 
Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince 


Akihito and the Crown Princess Michiko of 
Japan have accepted an invitation to visit 
Australia in May 1973 as guests of the Aus- 
trahan Government. 

Mr Whitlam said that he was looking for- 
ward to their visit which he felt would be an 
enjoyable experience for them. 

Their Imperial Highnesses are expected to 
begin their visit in Canberra early in May and 
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An informal and charming study of the Heir Apparent to the Japanese throne, Crown Prince Akihite, and the Crown 
Princess Michiko, taken in the grounds of the Togu Palace during the visit of Prince € “harles te Japan. The small bey is 
the Imperial couples second son, Prince Fumihito. 


to spend from 10 to 12 days visiting several 
of the Australian States as well as the National 
Capital. 

Mr Whitlam said that the State authorities 
in those States included in the itinerary would 
be invited to propose a programme of engage- 
ments for submission to Their Imperial High- 
nesses. Details would be announced when an 
approved programme for the Australian visit 
had been decided. 

Biographical note: H.I.H. the Crown Prince 
Akihito was born on 23 December 1933, the 
eldest son of the present Emperor and 
Empress of Japan. After his tertiary educa- 
tion at Gakushuin University, where he stud- 
ied politics and economics, the Prince attended 


bh 
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his official Coming-of-Age Ceremony and 
Official Investiture as the Crown Prince on 10 
November 1952. 

The Crown Prince attended the Coronation 
of H.M. Queen Elizabeth I as the Emperor's 
representative and visited other countries in 
1953; 

In April 1959 the Crown Prince married 
Miss Michiko Shoda, and has since travelled 
extensively on State visits to many countries, 
including Pakistan, Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines (1962), Mexico (1964), Peru and Argen- 
tina (1967), Brazil (1967), Malaysia (1970), 
Singapore (1970), and Afghanistan (1971). His 
main interests are in the fields of natural 
history and history, and he has published eight 


papers on gobies in the Japanese Journal of 
Ichthyology, 

H.LH. the Crown Princess Michiko was 
born on 20 October 1934 and graduated with 
honours in the English Literature Department 
of the University of the Sacred Heart, where 
she was President of the Student Government 
Council, in 1957. She travelled abroad before 
her marriage. and has since accompanied the 
Crown Prince on many of his State visits. 
Her interests are music, art and handicrafts. 

Their Imperial Highnesses have three chil- 
dren, H.LH. Prince Naruhito, born 23 Febru- 
ary 1960; H.I.H. Prince Fumihito, born 30 
November 1965, and H.-H. Princess Sayako, 
born 18 April 1969. 


Japan’s 1972 Balance of Payments 
1972 1971 1970 


(SUSm) (SUS) (SUSm 
Exports 28,025 
Imports 19,053 
Balance of Trade +8,972 -7.787 +3,963 
Nett invisibles —2,312 -~1,999 —1,993 
Balance on current a/c.. +6,660 -4-5,797 +1,970 
Balance on capital a/c —1,921 -1,880 595 
Overall balance +4,739 -47,677 -44,374 


meanest reraman asa a 


The Japanese balance of payments for 1972 
showed an overall surplus of $4,739 million 
which increased the country’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves by more than one third. 
While this was undoubtedly a large surplus it 
was not as large as the previous vear when it 
reached $US7,677 million which more than 
doubled the country’s reserves. The current 
account remained strong in 1972. However. 
the size of the overall surplus was moderated 
by a change in the capital account from a sur- 
plus of $US1,880 million in 1971 to a deficit 
of SUS1,921 million in 1972. This change 
resulted from increased direct and portfolio 
investment overseas by Japanese residents 
coupled with increased access to the Japanese 
capital market by foreign borrowers, 

The continuing Japanese surplus was an 
important factor in the speculation which led 
fo the recent devaluation of the American 
dollar and the floating of the Japanese yen. 
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Tongan Prime Minister in Australia 


The Prime Minister of Tonga, Prince 
Tuipelehake, spent three days in Australia at 
the beginning of February. The main purpose 
Of his visit was to promote the sale of Ton- 
gan copra, but he took advantage of the 
occasion to pay a courtesy call on the Prime 
Minister, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., 
on 3 February, 

Prince Tuipelehake delivered an invitation 
to Mr Whitlam from the King of Tonga to 
spend a holiday in the islands. He also dis- 
cussed the Tongan claim to sovereignty over 
the Minerva reefs and the possibility of estab- 
lishing a Tongan Trade Commission, with 
consular functions, in Australia. 

The talks between the two Prime Ministers 
took place in a cordial atmosphere, reflecting 
the excellent relations which Australia has 
enjoyed for many years with the people of 
the island kingdom. 





The Prime Minister of Tonga, Prince Twipelehake. 
photographed on his arrival in Canberra in February. 
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The Heath-Nixon Meeting 

During his visit to the United States from 
30 January to 2 February, the British Prime 
Minister, Mr Heath, held extended talks with 
President Nixon, and the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home, held talks at the 
same time with Mr Rogers, the Secretary of 
State. 

The 
time, as 
ment level 
and also because i 


held at an auspicious 
it was the first Head of Govern- 
visit of the new Administration, 
it coincided with the United 


meeting was 


States’ A to turn its attention to Euro- 
pean issues, The talks were aA to have 
been held in a very friendly atmospher 


The main purpose of the visit was, so Mr 
Heath reported to Parliament, to discuss ‘the 
future relationship between Western Europe 
and the United States, in trade, defence and 
monetary questions. One of his aims was to 


Japa s extraordinary industrial expansion and world-wide marketing 
Some of the nation’s most remarkable achievements haye been in the electronics industry. 
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yegotiations to be 
and 


prepare the way for trade 
held between the European community 
the United States later in the year. 


The New Canadian Cabinet 


Prime Minister Trudeau of Canada named 
his new Cabinet on 27 November. Like his 
previous one, it is composed of 30 Ministers. 
Although there were only eight new Cabinet 
members most of the members were given 
new portfolios. 

According to the Prime Minister, the Cabi- 
yet was reconstructed in order to reflect the 
new policies demanded by the electorate. Mr 
Trudeau also tried to balance his Cabinet by 
placing English Canadians in a number of 
more sensitive portfolios, so as not to have an 
over-abundance of French Canadians in key 
positions. 





success are a post-war economic phenomenon. 
These electron microscopes. 
among the most advanced equipment of their kind in the world, reflect Japan's pre-eminence in this field. 


On 4 January Parliament opened with the 
traditional Speech from the Throne. The 
speech dealt primarily with the economy and 
promised that the first priorities would be to 
reduce unemployment, attain price stability 
and ensure that all regions enjoyed the 
benefits brought by the expanding economy. 
The Federal Government proposed to con- 
vene a conference on economic opportunities 
with the governments of the Western Prov- 
inces. Such a conference would be a unique 
venture in the history of Federal-Provincial 
relations in Canada. 


New EEC Commissioners 

Following the enlargement of the European 
Communities. the nine member countries 
have nominated their representatives on the 
CEC Commission. The new Commissioners 
held their first meeting on 6 January 1973 
and decided upon the following distribution of 


portfolios: 

President: Mr Francois-Xavier  Ortoli 
(France), 

Vice-Presidents: Mr Wilhelm Haferkamp 
(West Germany), Economic and Financial 


Affairs; Mr Carlo Scarascta-Mugnozza (Italy), 
Relations with European Parlament, Environ- 
ment, Consumer Protection, Transport; Sir 
Christopher Soames (Britain), External Rela- 
tions—except for developing  countries—— 
including the forthcoming multilateral trade 
negotiations in GATT; Mr Patrick Hillery 
(Ireland), Social Affairs; Mr Henri Simonet 
(Belgium), Taxation and Financial Institutions, 
Ene gy. 

Members: Mr Jean-Francois  Deniau 
(France), Development and Co-operation with 
Developing Countries; Mr Altiero Spinelli 
(Italy), Industry and Technology; Mr Albert 
Borschette (Luxembourg), Competition Policy, 
Personne! and Administration: Dr Ralf 
Dahrendorf (West Germany), Research, Sei- 
ence and Education; Mr George Thomson 
(Britain), egional Policy; Mr — Petrus 
Lardinois (Netherlands), Agriculture, and Mr 
Finn-Olav Gundelach (Denmark), Internal 
Market and Customs Union. 

Newcomers to the Commission (apart from 
the Commissioners from the three new mem- 
ber countries) are Messrs Ortoli (former 
French Industry Minister), Simonet (former 
Belgian Minister for Economic Affairs), and 
Lardinois (former Dutch Agriculture Minister). 
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A New Government in Belgium 
After M. Eyskens’ Government had failed to 


gain the support of the parties in the ruling 
coalition in Belgium for a proposed package 
arrangement designed to resolve certain diffi- 
cult issues (including the completion of the 
revision of the Belgium constitution), M. 
Eyskens offered his resignation on 22 Decem- 
ber 1972 to King Baudouin, who 


taker Government while M. Jozef de Saeger, 


the outgoing Minister of Works, sought a work- 
able replacement. 


Flemish wings of the Social Christian Party and 
the Socialist Party) had been successful in ob- 
taining sufficient Parliamentary support (includ- 
ing that of the major Opposition Party, the 
Liberals) to have adopted almost all the neces- 
sary laws giving effect to the constitutional! 
revision. 

After the summer Parliamentary recess, H 
was generally expected that the Government 
would proceed to present draft bills on the 
few remaining Constitutional Revision pro- 
visitons which had not been finalised in July. 
These related to the Fourons—a group of 
Francophone communes in the Flemish linguis- 
tic region which requires special administrative 
and educational facilities—and to the transfer 
of powers, particularly in the economic sphere, 
from the central Government to newly formed 
regional bodies. 

Instead, however, the coalition parties pre- 
cipitated general elections in November. Not 
only did the coalition parties fail to expand 
their Parliamentary representation but the 
Liberals lost ground considerably in favour of 
some of the more extreme federalist parties. 

After the elections, the Liberals announced 
that they would not vote with the Government 
a second time in adopting the remaining Con- 
stitutional provisions. They said subsequently 
that they would only give their support for the 
outstanding provisions if they were included in 
a new tripartite Government, something which 
the Socialists were unwilling to envisage. 

Thus, when a new Government was formed 
in January 1972 (consisting of a coalition of 
the same parties as under the previous Gov- 
ernment and still under the leadership of Gas- 
ton Eyskens), it was faced from the outset with 
the strong threat that it would not obtain the 
necessary two-thirds Parliamentary majority 
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required for adopting the remaining provisions 
designed to complete the Constitutional Revis- 
ion, 

During December the King asked M. Le 
Burton to attempt to form a government, and 
on 15 January 1973, the Socialist leader 
announced that he believed he had been suc- 
cessful in establishing the basis necessary for 
this. On 25 January the formation of a new 
government was announced. It consisted of a 
tripartite coalition between the Socialists, the 
Francophone and Flemish wings of the Social 
Christian Party and the Walloon and Flemish 
wings of the Liberal Party. 

The new Prime Minister is M. Edmond Le 
Burton (Socialist), the Foreign Minister is M. 
Renaat Van Elslande (Flemish Social Christian) 
and the Secretary of State for External Trade 
is M. Andre Kempinaire (Flemish Liberal). M. 
Fayat, formerly Secretary of State for External 
Trade, has now become Secretary of State for 
Affairs Relating to the Ports. M. Le Burton, 
in a statement to the press stated that M. Har- 
mel’s replacement as Foreign Minister did not 
indicate that any significant shifts in foreign 
policy are likely. 


Israel: Relations with African States 

In the recent past Uganda, Niger, Chad. 
Mali and Congo (Brazzaville) have severed 
diplomatic relations with Israel. Of these 
states, only Uganda previously had extensive 
ties with Israel and the others. which have 
substantial Muslim populations, have since 
preferred to consolidate their ties with the 
Arab world, in particular Libya which has 
promised financial assistance. Israel now has 
diplomatic relations with 27 African countries 
and ambassadors resident in 21. 

For some time Israel had enjoyed a 
position of influence in Africa: Its vigorous 
technical assistance programmes were particu- 
larly appreciated. However, its standing with 
African states was never enough to balance 
the competing influence of the Arab states in 
Organizations such as the OAU and the UN. 
At the OAU Rabat Conference in June 1972. 
for instance, a number of strongly anti-Israeli 
resolutions were passed, 

Consequent upon its diplomatic setbacks in 
some African countries, Israel has commenced 
a reassessment of its policy towards Africa. 
The outcome of this review is not yet clear; 
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however, on the basis of comments made by 
the Foreign Minister, Mr Eban, it appears 
likely that Israel will in future concentrate its 
efforts on those countries which have demon- 
strated their friendliness. 


The Security Council: Zambia’s 
Complaint Against Southern 
Rhodesia 


On 23 January 1973 Zambia requested the 
President of the Security Council to convene 
urgently a meeting to consider the border 
situation between Zambia and Southern Rho- 
desia (Zimbabwe). In an explanatory letter, 
the Zambian representative at the United 
Nations stated that the illegal regime in Salis- 
bury had closed the Rhodesian-Zambian border 
on 9 January and imposed an economic block- 
ade against Zambia. 

He said this had been done in collusion with 
the ‘fascist Government of South Africa’ and 
on the pretext that Zambia was harbouring 
Rhodesian freedom fighters. Zambia alleged 
that some 4,000 South African troops in 
Southern Rhodesia had taken part in numerous 
acts of subversion and sabotage and were 
deployed along the 400-mile border. 

In his statement for the Security Council, 
Australias representative, Sir Laurence 
McIntyre, expressed strong sympathy for 
Zambia's position, and the Australian Govern- 
ments dislike for the racial character of the 
Smith regime and abhorence of its policies of 
racial discrimination. He also condemned the 
presence of foreign forces in Southern Rho- 
desia and stressed the desire of the Australian 
Government that the Council make a con- 
structive contribution to the peaceful solution 
of the problems of southern Africa and those 


arising out of the Rhodesian situation in 
particular, 
Two resolutions were adopted by the 


Security Council on 2 February 1973. The 
first was a ‘political’ resolution condemning 
acts of provocation and harassment including 
economic blockade, blackmail and military 
threats against Zambia by the illegal regime 
in Southern Rhodesia; condemning the con- 
tinued presence of South African military and 
armed forces in Southern Rhodesia; regret- 
ting that measures so far taken had failed to 
bring the rebellion in Southern Rhodesia to 
an end; and resolving to dispatch a special 
mission of four Council members to assess the 
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{Above} Two draft resolutions concerning the Zambian 
complaint against Southern Rhodesia were considered by 
the Security Council of the United Nations on | February. 
in this picture the Council is seen during the voting on the 
second of these resolutions. (Relaw) Sir Laurence Melntyre, 
leader of the Australian mission to the United Nations, 
sven addressing the Council during the debate. 


situation and report back by | March 1973. 
The resolution was adopted 13 (Australia) 
=Q (United Kingdom, United States). 


The second resolution was concerned with 
‘the special economic hardships confronting 
Zambia as a result of its decision to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council’ (with 
respect ta sanctions). The Council resolved 
14 (Australia)—O— 1] (Soviet Union) to entrust 
the four members referred to in the ‘political’ 
resolution, assisted by a team of six United 
Nations experts, with the task of assessing the 
needs of Zambia in maintaining alternative 
systems of road, rail, air and sea communica- 
tiens for the normal flow of its commercial 
traffic. 

On II February the four-man mission, com- 
prising representatives from Austria, Indonesia, 
Peru and Sudan arrived in Lusaka. 
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Foreign Aid For South Africa’s 
Bantustans 


The economic stagnation of the Bantustans 
and the highly fragmented character of their 
tands have been the central issues of disptre 
between Bantustan leaders and the South 
African Government in recent years. 


The announcement of the South African 
Prime Minister, Mr Vorster, on 23 January 
1973, that machinery would be established 
this year to enable the Bantustans and also the 
Coloured people to accept foreign aid is a 
potentially significant development. Both 
Chiefs Matanzima of Transkei and Buthelezi of 
Kwazulu (the two most prominent Bantustan 
leaders) welcomed the announcement, Buthe- 
lezi saving that the statement proved the Prime 
Minister was genuine about wanting to see the 
Bantustans progress economically. He went on 
to say that he had various aid offers in mind, 
but did not specify them. 


Ratification of the Nuclear 


Non-Proliferation Treaty 

On 23 January 1973 Australia ratified the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons (NPT) was orginally 
drafted by the United States and the Soviet 
Union and, after consideration in Geneva by 
the then Eighteen Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee. was submitted to the United Nations 
in June 1968. The Treaty was opened for sig- 
nature on 1 July 1968 and entered into force 
on 5 March 1970 after the three depository 
States (the United States, the United King- 
dom and the Soviet Union) plus 40 other 
States had signed and deposited instruments 
of ratification. 

States Party to the Treaty are obliged: 

(a) not to receive the transfer from any 


transferor whatsoever of nuclear 
weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or of control over such 


weapons directly or indirectly (Articie 


lh): 
(b) not to manufacture or otherwise 
acquire nuclear weapons or other 


nuclear explosive devices; and not to 
seek or receive any assistance in the 
manufacture of such weapons or 
devices (Article ID; 





Chief Kaizer Matanzima, who heads the government of the 
Transkei. South Africa's largest Bantustan territory. 


(c) to accept ‘safeguards’ as set forth in an 


agreement to be concluded with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 


ao 


(LAEA) for the verification of the 
fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under the Treaty, with a view to pre- 
venting diversion of nuclear energy 
from peaceful uses to nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive devices 
(Article IH (1); 

(d) to ensure that procedures for the safe- 
guards shall be followed with respect 
to ‘source or special fissionable mate- 
rial’ whether it is being produced, pro- 
cessed or used in any nuclear facility 
or is outside any such facility (Article 
HHE (D) 


(e) to apply the safeguards on all ‘source 
or special fissionable material’ in all 
peaceful nuclear activities within the 
territory of a State Party under its 
jurisdiction or carried out under its 
control anywhere (Article HI (2)): 

(f) not to provide (i) ‘source or special 
fissionable material’ or (i) equipment 
or material especially designed or pre- 
pared for the processing, use or pro- 
duction of such fissionable material to 


any other non-nuclear weapon State 
for peaceful purposes unless the 
‘source or special fisstonable material’ 
is to be subject to safeguards required 
by the Treaty (Article IH (2)). 


The Treaty also has a withdrawal provi- 
sion. If any State Party ‘decides that extraord- 
inary events, related to the subject matter of 
the Treaty, have jeopardised the supreme 
interests of its country’ it may withdraw from 
the Treaty at three months’ notice to all Par- 
ties and to the Security Council. (Article X). 


~~ 


Australia signed the 
1970. In a statement announcing this decision 


the then Prime Minister, Mr John Gorton. 
said that Australia’s signature would be 


accompanied by a statement of reservations; 
and that Australia would not propose to 
ratify the Treaty until certain matters of con- 
cern had been clarified to the Government's 
satisfaction. In a statement of 27 February 


1970, the then Foreign Minister, Mr 
McMahon, outlined the conditions which 
would need to be fulfilled before Australia 


ratified the Treaty. Basically, these were: 


(a) the safeguards and inspection arrange- 
ments called for under the Treaty 
must not burden research, develop- 
ment, production and use of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes; nor 
should they constitute an obstacle to a 
nation’s economic development, com- 
mercial interests or trade. They should 
be applied in a non-discriminatory fash- 
ion and should be effective in ensuring 
that any breaches in the Treaty would 
be detected: 


(b) a condition of an effective Treaty must 
be that it should attract ‘a necessary 
degree of support’. 


In April 1971 Australia agreed to the adop- 
tion of a report of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) Safeguards Commit- 
tee by the IAEA Board of Governors on the 
Structure and content of NPT safeguards 
agreements. The report sets out the guidelines 
for safeguards agreements between States 
Party and the IAEA, under Article HI of the 
Treaty. 


In all, 73 States have ratified or acceded to 
the NPT as of 23 January, including the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, New Zealand, Canada and Malaysia. 
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A further 26 countries have signed but 
not ratified, including Japan (signed 3 Febru- 
ary 1970), West Germany (signed 28 
November 1969), and Indonesia (signed 2 
March 1970). Safeguard negotiations between 
five EURATOM member-countries (the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and Belgium) and the 


International Atomic Energy Agency are 
almost concluded. (The remaining EURA- 


TOM country, France, is not a signatory of 
the NPT and is not participating in safeguard 
negotions with the IAEA.) 

In his policy speech before the 1972 elec- 
tions, Mr Whitlam announced that a Labor 
Government would ratify the NPT and, 
accordingly, at a press conference on 12 
December 1972, the Prime Minister said ‘we 
expect quite quickly to ratify the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
and the Treaty on the Prohibition of the 
Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and other 
Weapons of Mass Destruction on the Seabed 
and the Ocean floor and in the subsoil 
thereof we will be ratifying them 
quite soon’, 


On 23 January 1973, Australia deposited 
instruments of ratification of the NPT (and 
the Seabed Arms Control Treaty) in London, 
Moscow and Washington. In announcing Aus- 
tralia’s ratification of these Treaties the Prime 
Minister said ‘This action fulfills a pledge I 
gave on behalf of the Government in my first 
week in office. It reflects the Government's 
strong and unequivocal support for efforts to 
check the spread of nuclear weapons.’ To 
fulfill the principal requirement of the NPT, 
Australia is negotiating with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency for a Safeguards 
Agreement, which would provide practical 
arrangements to ensure that nuclear materials 
are used only for peaceful purposes. 
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US-China Relations 


Text of the United States-People’s Republic 
of China communiqué as released by the 
White House on 22 February: 


Dr Henry A. Kissinger, the US Presidential 
Assistant for National Security Affairs. visited 
the People’s Republic of China from 15 Feb- 
ruary to 19 February 1973. He was accom- 
panied by Herbert G. Klein, Alfred Le S. 
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Jenkins, Richard T. Kennedy, John H. Hol- 
dridge, Winston Lord, Jonathan T. Howe, 
Richard Solomon, and Peter W. Rodman. 


Chairman Mao Tse-Tung received Dr Kis- 
singer. Dr Kissinger and members of his 
party held wide-ranging conversations with 
Premier Chou En-Lai, Foreign Minister Chi 
Peng-Fei, Vice Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan- 
Hua and other Chinese officials. Mr Jenkins 
held parallel talks on technical subjects with 
Assistant Foreign Minister Chang Wen-Chin. 
All these talks were conducted in an uncon- 
strained atmosphere and were earnest, frank 
and constructive. 

The two sides reviewed the development of 
relations between the two countries in the 
year that has passed since President Nixon's 
visit to the People’s Republic of China and 
other issues of mutual concern. They 
reaffirmed the principles of the Joint Commu- 
niqué issued at Shanghai in February 1972 
and their joint commitment to bring about a 
normalisation of relations. They held that the 
progress that has been made during this 
period is beneficial to the people of their two 
countries, 

The two sides agreed that the time was 
appropriate for accelerating the normalisation 
of relations. To this end, they undertook to 
broaden their contacts in all fields. They 
agreed on a concrete programme of expanding 
trade as well as scientific, cultural and other 
exchanges. 

To facilitate this process and to improve 
communications, it was agreed that in the 
near future each side will establish a liaison 
office in the capital of the other. Details will 
be worked out through existing channels, 

The two sides agreed that normalisation of 
relations between the United States and the 
People’s Republic of China will contribute to 
the relaxation of tension in Asia and in the 
world. 

Dr Kissinger and his party expressed their 
deep appreciation for the warm hospitality 
extended to them, 


Drought in India 

Drought has seriously affected Indian food- 
grain production this vear. The Indian Food 
Minister, Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, has 
said that perhaps 200 million people, mainly 
in Western and Central India, have been 
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affected. Scarcity conditions exist in parts of 
14 of India’s 21 states. 

Current official Indian estimates say that 
foodgrain production in 1972-73 will total 
approximately 100 million tons. This com- 
pares with a target of 118 million tons and a 
1971-72 production of 105 million tons. The 
Indian Government allocated extra funds to 
the spring crop, harvested between April and 
June, when it became clear that the autumn 
crop—lIndia’s major harvest—would be below 
expectations. In addition the Government has 
purchased 2,000,000 tons of foodgrains, 
mainly from the United States, Canada and 
Argentina. A shortage of world shipping, 
however, may hinder the delivery of a large 
portion of these grain purchases. 


Some aspects of the Government’s handling 
of the food and general economic situation, 
including the rise in food prices, have been 
criticised by opposition parties. Mrs Gandhi 
has stressed, however, that India is not facing 
any serious scarcity and has dubbed as ‘not 
friends of India’ those people who sought to 
build up a feeling of scarcity. 


The drought has also affected industry. The 
water shortage has reduced power generation 
resulting in power cuts and the shutdown, or 
reduced working, of some factories. It has 
also adversely affected neighbouring Bangla- 
desh. Bangladesh’s harvests have suffered and 
large-scale food imports will again be neces- 
sary this year. India, which in the past year 
was one of the principal donors of food to 
Bangladesh, will be hard put to supply any 
food this year. 


Secretary-General’s Visit to South 
Asia 

The UN Secretary-General, Dr Kurt Wald- 
heim, arrived in New Delhi on 3 February to 
begin an Asian tour which included visits to 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Whilst in 
New Delhi, Dr Waldheim addressed the “One 
Asia Assembly’. 

Dr Waldheim denied that he had come to 
the sub-continent with any clear-cut plan for 
a settlement of the current impasse between 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. He did, how- 
ever, express his willingness to assist, if 
required, in finding a solution. Dr Waldheim 
expressed support for the Simla Agreement, 
which pledges India and Pakistan to find 


bilateral solutions to the problems between 
them. On the other hand he stressed that the 
UN also had a role in resolving the problems 
of the sub-continent. Dr Waldheim had dis- 
cussions with the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs 
Gandhi, and the Indian Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr Swaran Singh, before leaving for 
Pakistan. 

In Islamabad, Dr Waldheim had discussions 
with President Bhutto on the current situation 
in the sub-continent. He said that these dis- 
cussions had been helpful and that thev 
would contribute to efforts towards a solution. 
During the visit, demonstrations were held 
and publicity given to the plight of the Pakis- 
tani prisoners-of-war detained in India. 
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Dr Waldheim arrived in Dacca on 9 Febru- 
ary. His discussions there with the Prime 
Minister, Shick Mujibar Rahman. and the For- 
eign Minister. Mr Abdus Samad, concentrated 
on the questions of prisoners-of-war, recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh by Pakistan and related 
questions, including the repatriation of Bengalis 
now being held in Pakistan. 

At a press conference in Calcutta after 
leaving Bangladesh, Dr Waldheim said that 
his talks with leaders of the three Govern- 
ments had improved the atmosphere. He had 
found some points of agreement which he felt 
could be a good basis for efforts to settle their 
disputes and would continue his efforts to 
improve the atmosphere further. 





Australia’s top-ranking girl swimmers, Shane Gould and Gail Neall, gained fresh distinctions recently. Shane, who left 
in February for several months’ study and training in California. was awarded the ‘Australian of the Year’ medallion by 
the Australia Day Council. Gail received a 1972 Helms Athletic Foundation award from the United States. Here the giris 
are pictured with their mothers and the Principal of Turramurra High School, Sydney, which they both attend. Mrs Neall 
and Gail are at left and Shane and Mrs Gould on the right. 
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Official Statements 





The Australian Aircraft Industry 

The Government has initiated urgent action 
to rationalise and revitalise the Australian alr- 
craft industry. 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, announced 
with 


the new measures after a conference 
representatives of the aircraft industry in 


‘anberra on 24 January. 

He said that the conference had agreed to 
appoint a top-level working group to draw up 
a plan for the development of the aircraft 
industry. 

The committee would include senior rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation Pty Ltd, Hawker de Havilland 
and the Government Aircraft Factories. 

The assistance of a leading merchant bank- 
ing group would be sought to advise the com- 
mittee on commercial and market aspects of 
the future development of the industry. 

The objective of the committee would be 
to draw up plans for building a stable aircraft 
industry which would be both competitive 
and independent. Plans for rationalisation of 
the industry would stress the rights and equi- 
ties of workers in the aircraft industry. 

Mr Barnard said he had asked the Commi- 
tee to report to him with clear and precise 
plans for the future development of the 
industry by 30 June. 

‘Mr Whitlam has made it quite clear that 
the Government wants to see more of Aus- 
tralian defence spending used in Australia for 
the benefit of Australian industry and the 
development of our defence industrial capa- 
bilities, Mr Barnard said. 

‘We will expect the Australian industry to 
provide our needs at competitive prices and 
we have assured the industry that it has the 
Government's complete support in creating a 
viable Australian aircraft industry.’ 


New Procedures for Migrants 


Australian overseas officers in all countries 
have been ordered to introduce a new com- 
prehensive migrant selection procedure, 

The Minister for Immigration, the Hon. A. 
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J. Grassby, M.P., announced on 31 January 
he had issued the instructions following a 
major review of the Australian migration pro- 
gramme. 

He said the basis of the new procedures 
will be to ensure the intending migrant 
received a fair deal and fair assessment and 
Australia’s national needs were kept to the 
fore. 

He wanted to ensure there was a general 
improvement in counselling and migrants 


were better briefed than ever betore. 





Mr A. J. Grassby, Minister for Immigration. 


There was no doubt some migrants who 
had been brought to Australia in the past 
should not have come in their own interest 
and should not have been encouraged in Aus- 
tralia’s interest. 

The new uniform detailed, structured 
assessment procedure will be more compre- 
hensive, more penetrating and more objective 
than the previous system. 


‘It will give greater attention to the assess- 
ment of the personality of migrant appli- 
cants’, he said. 

Mr Grassby said that the new system 
would be used in all countries where we are 
selecting migrants. 

'I would expect that under the new assess- 
ment procedure there will be no allegations in 
future of discrimination or inconsistency by 
rejected applicants’, he said. 

Mr Grassby said that under the new proce- 
dure each prospective migrant would need to 
meet the following five broad basic require- 
ments: 

è Be economically viable in Australia. 

e Have the personal qualities that will 

enable them to cope with the traumas of 
resettlement in a foreign country. 


e Be medically fit. 
ə Have a satisfactory character record. 


e Have a sincere intention of making a 
permanent home in Australia, and join- 
ing the Australian family through citizen- 
ship. 

‘The first priority will be given to the 
reunion of immediate family members—hus- 
band and wife and parents and children’, Mr 
Grassby said. 

‘Other relatives who are not dependent on 
their sponsor should in general be able to 
meet these basic requirements, but family 
reunion and sponsorship will still be taken 
into consideration. 

‘National need will also be an important 
consideration. Under the Commonwealth 
Government's policy of decentralisation more 
settlers will certainly be needed to help estab- 
lish new growth centres. 

‘We are determined to end the overcrowd- 
ing of the inner city suburbs’, he said. 

Mr Grassby said he had also approved the 
total revision of application and associated 
forms to be completed by migrant applicants 
and proposals to ensure greater uniformity in 
selection methods between all countries. 

‘In addition the training of officers for 
overseas appointment will be improved’, he 
said, 

Mr Grassby said most posts had already 
started training selection officers in the use of 
the new procedure, which will be introduced 
as soon as the necessary printing and distribu- 
tion of forms is completed. 

‘The facility with which migrants can inte- 
grate and the contribution that they can make 
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depends to a large degree on their personal 
characteristics, Mr Grassby said. ‘The new 
assessment procedure will help to ensure that 
migrants approved for entry will have a better 
chance of settling in Australia without undue 
stress. It is imperative that we do everything 
possible to achieve this. We must cut down 
the waste of human effort and of national 
resource by the increasing losses in recent 


years represented by returning dissatisfied 
migrants. We must ensure that migrants 


approved for entry are the kind of people 
Australia needs and can absorb and that they 
will be able to make a positive contribution to 
our development and growth as a nation’, he 
added. 

Mr Grassby said the improved assessment 
procedure had drawn on the expertise of 
senior officers within the Department of 
Immigration which had been anxious to 
improve selection methods and training of 
selection and interviewing officers. 

‘Over the years, procedures had been 
evolved that enabled the work potential of 
migrants to be gauged with reasonable accu- 
racy’, he said. 

‘However, one of the main points that 
emerged from recent studies of selection pro- 
cedures was that insufficient attention was 
being given to the assessment of personality 
factors of migrant applicants. 

‘A proportion of migrants selected should, 
in their own interests and in the interests of 
Australia, have been rejected. 

‘Migration involves very considerable emo- 
tional and physical stress and some people 
who are useful members of a stable society in 
their own country are not able to cope with 
the strains and traumas of resettlement in an 
unfamiliar country and society. 

‘The Departmental committee was estab- 
lished to find answers to this problem and the 
exercise involved quite basic reconsideration 
of existing procedures.’ 

Mr Grassby said the new procedure had 
taken the best from the points rating system 
such as that used by Canada and would 
ensure greater objectivity by selection officers 
and more comprehensive examination of pro- 
spective migrants. 

‘A measure of subjective judgment is inevi- 
table but the system will reduce the element 
of subjectivity to its smallest possible propor- 
tions’, Mr Grassby said. 

‘It will ensure that judgments are recorded 
in detail so that approvals officers can satisfy 
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themselves that proper interviews have been 
conducted, 

‘If there are appeals against decisions, these 
can be readily dealt with by a review of the 
original assessment or by a fresh assessment 
by another officer with particular attention to 
the disqualifying elements in the original 
assessment.’ 

Mr Grassby said the new procedure would 
provide sufficient detail to allow those cases 
where there may be strong humanitarian con- 
sideration to be properly assessed. 

The degree of ‘risk’ or disadvantage in 
approving such cases could be gauged with 
some certainty. 

Mr Grassby said the new procedure has 
been subjected to field trials in Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States. 

‘The procedure had also been discussed at 
a meeting in London between all continental 
and Middle East Chief Migration Officers’, 
Mr Grassby said. 

‘It was also discussed at a further meeting 
in New York with senior officers from the 
Department’s offices in Washington, New 
York, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Chi- 
cago.” 

Mr Grassby said the field tests had shown 
that the average time taken for selection 
interviews will increase but this was well 
justified because it not only led to better 
assessment of applicants for migration but the 
migrants themselves received better counsell- 
ing and a more satisfactory interview. 


Australia-New Zealand ‘Open 
Door’ Policy 


The Minister for Immigration, the Hon. A. 
J. Grassby. M.P., announced on 4 February 
that two special emissaries of the Australian 
Government would visit New Zealand from 
5 to 9 February to arrange the details of the 
implementation of the open door policy 
between Australia and New Zealand agreed 
upon by the Australian and New Zealand 
Prime Ministers at their recent meeting. 

Mr Grassby said the two officers would be 
Mr G. E. Hitchins and Mr T. A. Smith of 
the Department of Immigration. 

He further announced that he had invited, 
with the support and endorsement of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, the new New 
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Zealand Minister responsible for Immigration, 
Mr F. M. Colman, to visit Australia and 
confer on the open door policy at top level. 

Mr Grassby also announced the Prime 
Minister had approved his own visit to New 
Zealand as Australian Immigration Minister 
to seal the continuing contact between the 
two countries. 

Mr Grassby said the relationship between 
Australia and New Zealand was unique in the 
world—the doors between the two sovereign 
states were now as wide open to each other’s 
citizens as between any other two sovereign 
states anywhere else in the world. 

He said he was most anxious to pay his 
respects personally to the Government and 
the people of New Zealand and ensure the 
closest co-operation at al! levels and at all 
times. 


Manpower Study by OECD 


Committee 


The Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (OECD) will conduct an 
examination of Australia’s manpower policies 
in the second half of this year, the Minister for 
Labour, the Hon. Clyde Cameron, M.P., 
stated on 1 February. 


The examination will be part of the pro- 
gramme of in-depth  country-by-country 
studies conducted by the OECD Manpower 
and Social Affairs Committee. These examina- 
tions have as their main objective the devel- 
opment of active manpower policies in OECD 
member countries. 

The examination will be made by a high 
level, three-man team of international experts 
who will visit Australia later this year and 
report to the Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee which will adopt conclusions aris- 
ing from the examination. A report on the 
examination will be published by the OECD 
next year. 

The Government welcomes the opportunity 
for an independent critical analysis of Aus- 
tralian manpower policies. It is evident that 


Australia has fallen behind other industri- 
alised countries in developing active man- 


power policies to deal with the modern labour 
market and work situations and the OECD 
examination should draw attention to areas 
where action is needed within Australia. 


Ratification of ILO Conventions 


The Commonwealth Government will ratify 
two important human rights Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1948 and 1949. These are No. 87, 
Freedom of Association and No. 98. Right to 
Organise and Collective Bargaining. This was 
announced on | February by the Minister for 
Labour, the Hon. Clyde Cameron. M.P. 

These Conventions ‘have already been 
ratified by 77 and 90 countries respectively, 
and that the Government has given high pri- 
ority to early ratification of them not only 
because it attaches very great importance to 
accepting the principles contained in them, 
but also because it believes that Australia 
Should set an example for other countries in 
the Asian region in ratifying ILO Conven- 
tions. 

Convention No. 87 provides that workers 
and employers shall have the right to estab- 
lish and, subject only to the rules of the orga- 
nisation concerned, to join organisations of 
their own choosing, without previous authori- 
sation. It prescribes that workers’ and emp- 
loyers’ organisations shall have the right to 
draw up their constitutions and rules, to elect 
their representatives in full freedom, to orga- 
nise their activities and to formulate their 
programmes and that the public authorities 
shall refrain from any interference which 
would restrict this right, or impede its lawful 
Exercise, 

Convention No. 98 provides that workers 
shall enjoy adequate protection against acts of 
anti-union discrimination in their employ- 
ment, particularly acts calculated to make 
employment subject to non-membership of a 
trade union or to cause dismissal of, or preju- 
dice to, a worker by reason of union mem- 
bership or participation in union activities, It 
also provides that workers’ and employers’ 
organisations shall enjoy adequate protection 
against acts of interference by each other and 
that appropriate measures should be taken 
where necessary to promote machinery for 
voluntary negotiations between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, 

All States have agreed to ratification of 
these Conventions and it is proposed to ratify 
them as soon as the necessary procedures 
have been completed. 

Ratification of Convention No. 87 will 
require the amendment of the provisions deal- 
ing with amalgamation of organisations 
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inserted by the previous Government in the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act last year. 
Insofar as these provisions subject amalgama- 
tions to a series of restrictions they could give 
rise to difficulties in applying the Convention 
fully. The Government is committed to 
amending the amalgamation provisions and 
intends to introduce the necessary legislation 
in the coming Parliamentary session. 


French Economic Mission in 
Australia 

A French economie mission, comprising 1] 
representatives of French industry and Gov- 
ernment, arrived in Sydney on 4 February for 
an 1l-day tour of Australia, 





A French economic mission of H members, made up of 
prominent industrialists and French Go vernment officials 
visited Australia in February. Their visit was arranged by 
the Australian Government to Promote a greater awareness 
in France of Australia’s industrial growth, particularly in 
the mining and manufacturing fields, and to enhance fhe 
Prospects for co-aperation in these spheres. Here M. Jean 
Forgeot, director-general of Creuset-Loire (left) is seen 
wih Mr William Tilley, vice-chairman of the Exchange, 
on the floor of the Sydney Stock Exchange, 
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The Department of Foreign Affairs stated 
that the mission had been arranged by the 
Australian Government to promote a greater 
awareness in France of the potential of Aus- 
tralia’s industries, particularly mining and 
manufacturing industries, and the prospects 
for co-operation in these fields. 

Nine members of the mission represent 
major French firms, The group also includes 
M. Edouard Balladur, Deputy Secretary- 
General of the Office of the President, and M. 
Michel Freyche, Deputy Director of the 
External Economic Directorate in the Min- 
istry of Economy and Finance. 

The mission visited New South Wales, the 
A.C.T., Victoria and Western Australia, meet- 
ing Federal and State Ministers and Govern- 
ment officials, financial and banking institu- 
tions and businessmen and inspected Australian 
industries. 


Senior Defence Appointments 


The Secretary, Department of the Army, 
Mr Bruce White, has been assigned to assist 
the Secretary, Department of Defence, Sir 
Arthur Tange, on the Defence reorganisation 
dealing with the merger of the Service 
Departments into the Department of Defence. 





Sir Arthur Tange, Secretary, Department of Defence. 
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In announcing this on 1 February, the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, referred to his 
reorganisation statement of 19 December 
1972, that an experienced Public Servant at 
First Division level would be temporarily 
assigned to assist Sir Arthur Tange. 

Sir Arthur had been directed to prepare, 
for the Government, a plan for the merger of 
the Services Departments in the Department 
of Defence, and other major organisational 
changes, to achieve Government objectives. 


Mr White (56) has been Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Army, since 1958. He would take 
up his new appointment on 5 February and 
would retain the status and privileges of a 
Permanent Head. 

Mr J. B. R. Livermore who, until recently, 
was First Assistant Secretary, Department of 
National Development, would become Acting 
Secretary, Department of the Army, from 5 
February. 

Mr Livermore (50) is a former Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the Army. During 


his career he has attended the Imperial 
Defence College, London, the Australian 
Administrative Staff College and the Aus- 


tralian Army Staff College. 





Mr Bruce White, Secretary, Department of the Army. 
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H.M.S. “Resolution, the first Polaris submarine to be commissioned in the Royal Navy, entered service in 1967. She is 
aver 400 feet long and is armed with 16 Polaris missiles containing British warheads and capable of being delivered 


accurately to targets up to 2,500 nautical miles away. 


He joined the Defence Department in 
1939, joined the RAAF in 194] to serve with 
Coastal Command in the United Kingdom 
and was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. 


Visits of Nuclear Powered Vessels 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Lance 
Barnard, issed a statement on I February 
describing the present position concerning 


visits by nuclear powered vessels to Australian 
ports. 

United States Navy nuclear powered war- 
ships visiting Australian ports in the past have 
done so under agreed arrangements between 
the Australian and United States Govern- 
ments, the Minister stated. 

In 1971, the previous Government decided 
to review the control arrangements and general 
conditions relating to the entry of nuclear 
powered warships into Australian ports in the 
light of past experience. It was also decided 
to develop conditions of entry in the event 
that commercial nuclear powered ships were 
to visit Australia. 

The United States was informed in 197] 
that USS ‘Truxton’ could visit Gage Roads, 
Fremantle, but that a visit to Sydney could 


not be approved and that no further applica- 
tion for visits of such vessels should be made 
until the review of control arrangements and 
conditions was completed. 


In the course of this review, Australian 
officials have had useful discussions with 
United States and United Kingdom officials 
on navigational procedures, and margins of 
safety, and the characteristics of various Aus- 
tralian ports have been closely studied. The 
National Radiation Advisory Committee has 
also been consulted. The results of this com- 
prehensive examination have not yet been 
placed before the present Government. As 
and when they are, an Australian position 
will be defined. Discussions will be held as 
necessary with State and port authorities. 


In 1972 the British Government advised 
that it would like a nuclear powered subma- 
rine to visit an Australian port in the course 
of a cruise in 1973 in the Indian Ocean and 
South-East Asian areas. The United Kingdom 
authorities were advised that Australia was 
reviewing the control arrangements and con- 
ditions relating to the entry of such ships into 
its ports and subsequent advice would be for- 
warded to the United Kingdom when the 
review was complete. 
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Visit of British Defence Minister 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, stated on 5 
February that useful discussions had been 
held with Lord Carrington, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Defence, during the course 
of his visit to Australia as part of a wide tour 
in Asia and elsewhere. 

Mr Barnard said that the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s decision to honour the full terms of 
the Five-Power arrangements had been 
confirmed to Lord Carrington during his visit 
to Canberra. 

The Minister had also reiterated to Lord 
Carrington the Government's firm intention to 
withdraw the Australian battalion and battery 
at the end of this year and early in 1974. 

The Minister said that he had always 
indicated that there would be a need for some 
continuing Australian logistic and training 
assistance in the area after the withdrawal of 
the battalion and battery. At no time, how- 
ever, had he said or contemplated that Aus- 
tralia would leave 900 Army personnel in 
Singapore. The total number of Australian 
personnel who would remain obviously could 
not be precisely determined at this stage. 
There would need to be detailed examination 
with the other two contributors to the 





Lord Carrington, Britain s Secretary of State for Defence. 
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ANZUK force and, of course, consultations 
with Malaysia and Singapore. 

What would remain in Singapore, Mr Bar- 
nard emphasised, was a composite force of all 
three Services, i.e. Navy and Air as well as 
Army. This force would comprise a number 
of groups engaged in a range of activities of 
interest to Australia and its Five Power part- 
ners. They would include numbers of people, 
as at present, engaged in various forms of aid 
and technical assistance to the local countries 
and in the provision of common services, 
communications and the like for the Air 
Force and Naval elements that would remain 
in the region, as well as British and New 
Zealand ground forces. The force would also 
embrace personnel to facilitate the joint train- 
ing and exercising which, as he had indicated 
on a number of occasions, would be an 
important part of Government policy in rela- 
tion to the countries of the area. 


Indonesian Defence Institute 
Groups’ Visit 

A 25-man group from the Indonesian 
National Defence Institute, arrived in Sydney 
on 5 February for a week’s visit to Australia. 

Inspector General of Police Suparno 
Suryaatmadja, head of the visiting group, 
with the Assistant head of the group, Colonel 
Harvomataram, called on Mr Lance Barnard, 
Minister for Defence, on 6 February. 

During their Canberra visit’ the group 
called on the Minister for External Terri- 
tories, Mr W. Morrison, and had discussions 
with officials from the Departments of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, Overseas Trade and 
Primary Industry. The group also toured the 
Snowy Mountains project. 

While in Sydney they visited Amalgamated 
Wireless of Australasia, the NSW State Town 
Planning and Transport Systems Authority 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The group left Australia on 11 
for New Zealand. 


February 


Indian Ocean Naval Visit 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, released on 
8 February the itinerary and the names of 
countries to be visited during the forthcoming 
Indian Ocean goodwill and training cruise by 
RAN ships. 


HMAS Perth, Derwent and Supply will 
leave Fremantle on 19 February to arrive in 
Port Louis (Mauritius), on 1 March. After 
spending two days there, the vessels will sail 
for the Kenyan port of Mombasa where they 
will stay for a period of seven days. 


From Mombasa HMAS Supply will return 
to Fremantle via Mahé in the Seychelles, 
while Perth and Derwent will sail for the 
Ethiopian port of Massawa on the Red Sea. 
After Massawa, HMAS Perth will visit the 
Iranian port of Bandar Abbas while HMAS 
Derwent calls at Bahrein. 

On the homeward journey, in April, Perth 
and Derwent will visit Pakistan (Karachi), 


India (Bombay), Sri Lanka (Colombo), and 
one or more ports in Indonesia, including 


Medan, in Sumatra. 


Mr Barnard recalled that in announcing the 
cruise on 24 January he had noted that in 
recent years countries bordering the Indian 
Ocean area had come to recognise common 
interests in an area of the world which was of 
considerable political and strategic significance. 
The visit by Australian ships would contri- 
bute to the development of those interests and 
to Australia’s recognition as a neighbour and 
as an Indian Ocean littoral state, 


High Commissioner to Fiji, Tonga 
and Western Samoa 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Whit- 
lam, announced on 9 February the appoint- 





Mr H. W. Bullock. 
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ment of Mr H. W. Bullock as Australian 
High Commissioner to Fiji, Tonga and West- 
ern Samoa, Mr Bullock will succeed Mr R. F. 
Osborn who will return to take up a senior 
position in the Department in Canberra. 


Mr Bullock was born in 1916 and joined 
the Department of Foreign Affairs in 1945. 
Since 1970 Mr Bullock has been Australian 
Ambassador to Argentina and has also been 
dually accredited to Peru and Uruguay. He 
has served previously in Washington, on the 
Australian Delegation to UNCURK in Korea, 
Manila, Tel Aviv (where he was Charge 
d'Affaires), Karachi, The Hague and Buenos 
Aires (where on his first posting to Argentina 
he was Charge d'Affaires) From 1966 to 
1970 Mr Bullock was High Commissioner to 
Tanzania. Mr Bullock is married. 


RAAF Sabres for Indonesia 


The first of the RAAF Sabre jet aircraft to 
be delivered to Indonesia under the defence 
co-operation programme with that country 
left the RAAF Base, Williamtown, N.S.W., 
On 13 February for Iswahyudi, in east Java. 


The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, stated on 11 
February that the first flight of Sabres 
would be followed two days later by another 
Six aircraft, making a total of 16 Sabres in 
all. 


Mr Barnard said that since mid-1972 about 
150 Indonesian pilots and ground-crew had 
received training at No, 2 Fighter Operational 
Conversion Unit, Williamtown. In addition, 
32 RAAF air and ground personnel had been 
stationed at Iswahyudi to continue with advis- 
ory arrangements in Sabre aircraft operations, 
maintenance, and equipment support. 


Mr Barnard said he was delighted with the 
progress made to date in the implementation 
of the Sabres project, which he described 
‘a most complex one’. The fact that all the 
necessary refurbishing, training and installa- 
tion of equipments in Australia and in Indon- 
esia had been completed to schedule reflected 
great credit on both Air Forces. 
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Dog and Cat Imports 

The importation of dogs and cats into Aus- 
tralia would soon be permitted from a wider 
range of countries, the Minister for Health, 
Dr D. N. Everingham said on 11 February. 

This follows a complete review of Aus- 
tralia’s quarantine measures to ensure that 
rabies did not enter Australia. 

Quarantine legislation would be amended 
to allow the importation of dogs and cats 
from Hawaii, Fiji, Papua New Guinea and 
Norfolk Island. This would be in addition to 
present imports from the United Kingdom, 
Ireland and New Zealand. 

Importation by air transport would also be 
allowed. 

There would be no substantial change in 
conditions for imports from the United King- 
dom and Ireland as long as these countries 
remained free of rabies. Otherwise, the quar- 
antine period which animals would be 
required to undergo on arrival in Australia 
would vary according to their country of ori- 
gin and the means of transport to Australia. 

Sixty days quarantine: Dogs and cats from 
the United Kingdom and Ireland travelling by 
approved container ships or ships which do 
not call at any intermediate port while en 
route to Australia. This requirement would 
remain unchanged. 

Ninety days quarantine: Dogs 
imported by air from the United 
and Ireland. The animals must 
unloaded from the aircraft en route. 


Nine months quarantine: Dogs and cats 
imported from Papua New Guinea, Fiji and 
Norfolk Island. Also dogs and cats imported 
from the United Kingdom and Ireland on a 
ship which has called at an intermediate port. 
Dogs and cats imported by air would have to 
undergo nine months quarantine if their ken- 
nel or container was removed from the air- 
craft at any time. 

Dr Everingham stressed that the containers 
used for importing cats and dogs to Australia 
by air would have to carry an official unbro- 
ken seal. 

The quarantine requirements for dogs and 


and cats 
Kingdom 
not be 


cats from New Zealand would remain 
unchanged. 
Increased accommodation would be 


required to handle the expected increase in 
importations. Until this accommodation was 
available, requests to import would be han- 
died in order of application and numbers 
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would have to be restricted. Dogs and cats 
imported from Papua New Guinea, Hawaii, 
Fiji and Norfolk Island would be quarantined 
only at Brisbane. Other quarantine stations 
would continue to be used for imports from 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. 

In the case of Papua New Guinea, Hawaii, 
Fiji and Norfolk Island, dogs and cats would 
only be permitted into Australia as long as 
these countries remained free of rabies. 

In addition to the quarantine requirements 
on arrival in Australia, the animals must have 
been resident in the approved country for a 
period of at least six months. During the six 
months period prior to export, they must not 
have been in a quarantine kennel. 


OECD Economic Survey of Australia 


The Treasurer, Mr Crean, announced on 
13 February the release by the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) of the first Economic Survey of Aus- 
tralia since Australia became a full member of 
the Organisation in June 1971. Publication of 
the survey had followed an examination of the 
Australian economy undertaken by the Eco- 
nomic and Development Review Committee 
(EDRC) of the Organisation on 20 November 
1972 with officials of the previous Govern- 
ment. Before that, officials from the OECD 
had visited Australia in September 1972 for 
consultations with Australian officials. Their 
report, based on those consultations, had 
formed the basis for the EDRC’s examina- 
tion. 


Mr Crean said that the OECD reviewed 
annually the economic performance of each 
of its 23 member countries. In common with 
the surveys of other member countries, the 
survey of Australia was primarily concerned 
with reviewing Australia’s recent economic 
experience, and with assessing economic pros- 
pects in the period ahead. The Treasurer said 
the survey would be useful in assisting the 
Government in its consideration of the oppor- 
tunities and challenges presently facing the 
Australian economy. He pointed out that the 
policies discussed in the Survey were those of 
the previous Government, and that many of 
these were now under close review. 

Mr Crean added that, as this was the first 
survey of the Australian economy undertaken 
by the OECD, a significant part of it had 


been given over to an assessment of the per- 
formance of the economy since the early 


1950s. The survey also contained four 
annexes which described in some detail 
various institutional arrangements in Aus- 
tralia. 


Pension Payments Overseas 


The Minister for Social Security, the Hon. 
W. G. Hayden, M.P., issued the following 
statement on [4 February: 

Cabinet yesterday approved the introduc- 
tion for the payment of aged, invalid and 
widows’ pensions to Australian pensioners 
going overseas, regardless of their destination. 

In his policy speech, Mr Whitlam stated: 
‘All Australian residents who have gained the 
right to receive any Australian Social Service 
will continue to enjoy that right wherever 
they choose to live. This concerns principally 
aged, invalid or widowed migrants who 
choose to return home, but it will apply to all 
Australians. It will not depend on the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal agreements with other 
countries or a 20-year residence in Australia.’ 

Cabinets decision will enable this policy 
promise to be implemented as soon as the 
necessary legislation has been approved by 
Parliament, the Minister's statement con- 
tinued. 

The new arrangements will make it unnec- 
essary for reciprocal pension portability agree- 
ments to be negotiated with each country 
before an Australian pension can be con- 
tinued to a pensioner who goes to that 
country. Legislation enacted by the previous 
Parliament has required this. 

All Australian residents who are receiving 
an aged, invalid, or widow’s pension in Aus- 
tralia, and who have satisfied the residence 
qualification for that pension by actual resi- 
dence here, can continue to receive pensions 
wherever they choose to live providing they 
leave Australia after the enabling legislation 
becomes operative. 

Cabinet has also authorised the Department 
of Social Security to begin negotiations with 
the corresponding Departments in New Zea- 
land and Britain on a revision of the 
Australia-New Zealand and Australia-Britain 
reciprocal social security agreements. Coun- 
tries which have reached portability of pension 
agreements with Australia, have been 
informed of the new Government's policy. 
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US Dollar Devaluation 


Commenting on the announcement by the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury that 
the US dollar was being devalued by 10 per 
cent, the Treasurer, Mr Crean, said on 14 
February that the decision should contribute 
to producing greater stability in the financial 
markets of the world. 

Mr Crean said that the full effects of the 
United States devaluation would take some 
time to work themselves out. So far, it 
appeared that the German mark, the French 
franc and some other European currencies 
would retain their IMF parities unchanged; 
the Japanese yen was expected to be floated 
and indications were that it would appreciate 
in the market against its present parity. Japan, 
of course, was Australia’s biggest trading 
partner and the largest market for Australian 
exports. Several other currencies, including 
sterling, would continue to float. 

Notwithstanding these uncertainties, the best 
calculations which could now be made were 
that these exchange rate readjustments would 
not, in their overall average effect, produce 
much net change in the effective exchange 
rate for the Australian dollar with its main 
trading partners. 

So far as the IMF parity of the Australian 
dollar was concerned, Mr Crean said that the 
Prime Minister had announced a decision on 
this matter as recently as 23 December last. 
Subsequent events had confirmed the timeli- 
ness and correctness of that decision, 

Mr Crean said that now that decisions had 
been taken in respect of the major world 
currencies, the Australian exchange market 
could be re-opened. The effect of the 
devaluation of the US dollar was that the 
rate of exchange for the US dollar had 
changed from $Al==-SUS1.2750 to SAl—< 
$US1.4167. The Governor of the Reserve 
Bank would be making a further statement on 
these matters. 


Harbour Dredge for Malaysia 

The Australian Government is to give 
Malaysia a 264-tonne (260-ton) dredge for use 
in the harbours and ports of Sarawak. 

On 16 February the Minister Assisting the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. 
Willesee, said that the dredge, costing 


$545,000, would be provided under the Aus- 
tralian aid programme. 


14] 
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The dredge has been designed and built by 
an Australian company, and will be used at 
first in the development of the port of Kuching, 
and later at Sibu and other river ports in 
Sarawak where there are substantial dredging 
requirements. 

The vessel was named ‘Barkuna’ by Mrs 
F. E. Stewart. wife of the Federal Minister for 
Tourism and Recreation, at a ceremony near 
Sydney on 19 February, attended by the 
Acting High Commissioner for Malaysia, Mr 
A. Faiz. 

The dredge is to be dismantled into 20 
sections, each weighing 12 tonnes, and shipped 
to Sarawak where it will be put into use as 
soon as possible. 


Australian Contribution to Asian 
Centre 

Australia is to contribute the equivalent of 
$US24,000 annually over a period of five 
years towards the establishment of the Asian 
Centre for Development Administration in 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Announcing this on 23 February, the Act- 
ing Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator WH- 
lesee, said that the centre would undertake 
high level training and research to help meet 
the needs for qualified administrators of dev- 
eloping countries in the ECAFE region. 

The centre would begin operating towards 
the middle of this year and it was planned to 


review Australia’s contribution after two 
years. 


Senator Willesee said that the work of the 
centre would be a comparatively new element 
in ECAFE’s activities. 

Australia had taken an active interest in all 
aspects of the work of ECAFE, which played 
an important role in the promotion of eco- 
nomic development and co-operation within 
the region, 

The two other ECAFE institutions to 
which Australia contributes are the Asian Sta- 
tistical Institute in Tokyo and the Asian Insti- 
tute for Economic Development and Planning 
in Bangkok. 

ECAFE (the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East) is one of the four 
regional commissions of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council. It was founded 
in 1947 to encourage the economic and social 
development of Asia and the Far East. 
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Libyan Airliner: Minister’s 
Comments 

The Actine Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator the Hon. D. R. Willesee, issued the 
following Press statement on 23 February: 

Commenting on reports of the shooting 
down of a Libyan airliner over Sinai on 21 
February, the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs said that the Australian Government 
deplored the loss of life. It was greatly to be 
hoped that this escalation of tension in the 
Middle East would not lead to further hostili- 
ties, 

Senator Willesee said that, on behalf of the 
Government, he wished to extend his deepest 
sympathy to the relatives of those innocent 
civilians who had lost their lives in this tragic 
incident. 


Australia Establishes Diplomatic 
Relations with North Viet-Nam 


The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, announced on 
26 February that Australia and the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam had agreed to 
establish diplomatic relations. 

The following is the text of the joint com- 
muniqué agreed between the two Govern- 
ments and signed by the Australian Ambas- 
sador and the Delegate-General of the DRV 
in Paris: 

Desiring to develop friendly relations 
between their two peoples, the Government 
of Australia and the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam have 
decided upon reciprocal recognition from 
26 February 1973 and the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between their two 
countries at the level of Ambassador. 

This communiqué will be published simul- 

taneously at Canberra and Hanoi on 26 

February 1973. 

For the Government of Australia—A. P. 

Renouf 


For the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam—Vo Van Sung 


Mr Whitlam said that, with respect to 
South Viet-Nam, Australia continued to 
recognise the Government of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and did not intend to alter its 
diplomatic relations with that Government, or 
its representation in Saigon. 

Mr Whitlam added that a small team of 
Australian officials would travel to Hanoi in 


the near future to examine administrative 
aspects of the establishment of an Embassy. 
‘It is envisaged that the Embassy itself will be 
opened shortly thereafter and that a resident 
Australian Ambassador will be accredited 
later in the year, Mr Whitlam said. 


Land Rovers for Bangladesh 

Australia proposes to give 190 Land Rovers 
to Bangladesh under the Australian Aid Pro- 
gramme, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Whitlam, stated on 26 February. 

‘Bangladesh's transport resources, damaged 
extensively during the war, are still being 
rehabilitated and the Bangladesh Government 
urgently needs vehicles for a wide variety of 
purposes,’ the Minister continued. 

“The Land Rovers will be supplied during 
1973 and 1974 and at least half of these are 
expected to be available for delivery by June 
this year. The total cost of the project. will 
be $750,000. 


Review of Australian High 
Commission in London 

The Government is to undertake a compre- 
hensive review of the Australian High Com- 
mission in London, 

This was announced on 20 February by 
the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator Willesee, who said that the review 
would follow the recent transfer of the 
administration of the High Commission to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Senator Willesee said that the review would 
be conducted by Mr J. E. Collings, a Com- 
missioner of the Public Service Board since 
1960. 

Mr Collings would examine functions, 
methods, procedures, organisation and staffing, 
with a view to achieving maximum efficiency 
in the High Commission’s operation. 

The Australian High Commission in Lon- 
don is by far the biggest of Australia’s overseas 
missions, and includes both public service and 
defence forces representatives. Current staff is 
about 1,100, of whom about 900 are locally- 
engaged and 350 are engaged on immigration 
matters. The last full-scale review was con- 
ducted in 1959-60. 

Responsibility for administering the High 
Commission was transferred to the Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs from the Prime Minister 
on | November 1972. 

Senator Willesee said that Mr Collings was 
widely experienced in public service organisa- 
tion. He was particularly familiar with Aus- 
tralian operations overseas, starting from his 
service in the then Department of External 
Affairs in 1945-47. 

During the review, Mr Collings will confer 
with Ministers and Heads of the Government 
Departments represented at the High 
Commission, 

Mr Collings proposes to travel to London in 
April this year and during his absence Mr 
F. C. Nordeck, O.B-E., will act as Commis- 
sioner of the Public Service Board. 

Mr Nordeck, a First Assistant Commissioner 
in the Office of the Public Service Board, is 
closely associated with the Board’s major acti- 
vities and has acted as Commissioner on many 
occasions since 1960. 





Two talented young Asian violinists, brought to Australia 
under a Department of Foreign Affairs cultural programme, 
spent a fortnight in January performing as guests at the 
National Music Camp of Australia, which was attended by 
more than 200 young musicians. The Music Camp was led 
by 25 of Australia’s best known conductors and tutors. The 
girls, pictured above, were Mei Tsing Seah, aged 15, from 
Singapore, and Hong Jung Hee, aged 18, of the Ewha 
Womens University College of Music in Seoul. 
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REPRESENTATION AND CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Representation 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


9 Mr H. W. Bullock appointed as High Com- 
missioner, resident in Suva. 
NAURU 
Mr L. G. Sellars presented credentials as 
High Commissioner. 
MALAYSIA 

17 Mr A. R. Parsons presented credentials as 
High Commissioner. 





anuar 
sate cee MAURITIUS 
; BRITAIN i 21 Mr J. A. Forsythe appointed as High 
29 Mr J. I. Armstrong assumed duty as High Commissioner, resident in Dar Es Salaam. 
Commissioner. ae 
a NIGERIA 
February Mr W. H. Bray appointed as High Com- 
TANZANIA missioner. 
2 Mr J. A. Forsythe presented credentials as TURKEY 
High Commissioner. Mr J. M. McMillan appointed as Ambas- 
FHI, TONGA AND WESTERN SAMOA sador. 
10-11 Paris 
OECD: Working Party on Financial 
Calendar of have 


Conferences 


at which Australia will be represented 





April 
2—7 PARIS 
UNESCO:  Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission—-GIPME (Global 
Investigation of Pollution, Marine Environ- 
ment} 
GENEVA 
ITU: World Administrative Telegraph and 
Telephone Conference 
3-4 PARIS 
OECD: Expert Group on Recruitment and 
Training of Experts 
3~13 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Special Committee on Prefer- 
ences-——Sth Session 
5-6 PARIS 
OECD: Working Party No. 6 of Industry 


Committee on Regional Development 
Policies 

5-12 New YORK 
ECOSOC: Advisory Committee on the 


Application of Science and Technology to 
Development—I 8th Session 

6 PARIS 
OECD: Development Aid Committee 

9 PARIS 
OECD: Meeting of Ministers for Agricul- 
ture 

9-14 OSLO 

UN: International Conference of Experts 
for the Support of Victims of Colonialism 
and Apartheid in Southern Africa 
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10-12 GENEVA 
GATT: Working Group No. 1—Subsidies 
10-19 Paris 
UNESCO: 
Programme 
11—13 PARIS 
OECD: Meeting of Ministers for Agricul- 
ture 
11-23 TOKYO 
ECAFE: 29th Session 
12-13 GENEVA 
GATT: Working Group }!-—Countervailing 
Duties 
17-19 Apia (Western Samoa) 
South Pacific Forum 
I7 April-l8 May 
NEW YORK 
ECOSOC: 34th Session 
24 April-4 May 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board 
—Sth Special Session 
25 April-11 May 
PARIS 
UNESCO: Executive Board—-92nd Session 
26-27 PARIS 
OECD: Experts on Investment Guarantees 
28 April-18 May 
GENEVA 
ITU: 28th Administrative Council 
April/May 
PARIS 
OECD: Joint Working Party of Agriculture 
and Trade Committees 
PARIS 
OECD: Australian Trade Policy Examina- 
hon 


ICC Man and the Biosphere 


April 


AUCKLAND 
NAFTA: Pea and Bean Panel 
GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Committee on Commodities-— 
7th Session 


April/May (1 week) 


ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Committee of the 
World Food Programme 


30 April-3 May 


May 
2-4 


and 


7-18 


COSPAR 
ECAFE 


ECOSOC 
FAO 


GATT 


IARC 


ICEM 


IHD 


ILO 


LONDON 
ISO: 10th Council Session 


PARIS 
OECD: Committee on Consumer Policy 
PARIS 


OECD: Committee for Scientific and 
Technological Policy 
LYONS 


IARC: 12th Session of Governing Council 
May (3—4 days) 

GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board 
(Resumed 12th Session) 

NEW YORK 

UN: Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space—Scientific and Technical 
Sub-Committee 

GENEVA 

WHO: World Health 
Session 

GENEVA 

UNCTAD: United Nations Sugar 
Re-negotiating Conference 1973—Ist Part 
PARIS 

OECD: High Level Group on Oil 


Assembly-—26th 


Key to organisations referred to above: 
Committee on Space Research 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 

Economic and Social Council 

Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion 

General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 

International Agency 
Research on Cancer 


for 


Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration 


International Hydrological 
Decade 
International Labour 


tion 


Organisa- 


23-24 


23-30 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


PARIS 

OECD: Oil Committee 

GENEVA 

UPU: 1973 Executive Council Session 
PARIS 

OECD: Advisory Group on Schemes for 
the Varietal Certification of Seed Moving 
in International Trade 

GENEVA 

ICEM: Meeting of the Sub-Committee on 
the Co-ordination of Transport 

PARIS 

UNESCO: IHD Co-ordinating Council 


28 May~2 June 


May 


June 
4-14 


4—26 


4-29 


UN 


UNCTAD 


UNDP 


UNESCO 


UPU 
WHO 


GENEVA 
ILO: 190th Session of the Governing Body 
and its Committees 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
COSPAR: Symposium on Application of 
Space Techniques to Earth Survey 
Problems 

PARIS 

OECD: Working Parties Nos 3 and 4 of 
Committee for Agriculture (Dairy Products 
and Meat) 

CAIRO 

Symposium on Population and Develop- 
ment (Prepartory to 1974 World Popula- 
tion Conference ) 

GENEVA 


UNDP: Governing Council—16th Session 
GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Preparatory Committee for the 
United Nations Conference on a Code of 
Conduct for Liner Conferences 


International Sugar Organisation 


International Telecomunications 


Union 


Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 


United Nations 


United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 


United Nations 
Programme 
United Nations Educational, 


Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
sation 


Development 


Universal Postal Union 


World Health Organisation 
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AUSTRALIA 


14 Feb. 


15. Feb. 


18 Feb. 
18 Feb. 
18 Feb. 
20 Feb. 
22 Feb. 
22 Feb. 
26 Feb. 
26 Feb, 


27 Feb. 


DIARY OF EVENTS— FEBRUARY 


Australia rejoined the UN Committee of Twenty-four. 

The Minister for Minerals and Energy, Mr R. F. X. Connor, announced that the Government 
had taken power to place export controls on all minerals. 

Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands arrived in Canberra to start a one-week visit to Australia. 
Lord Carrington, British Defence Secretary, arrived in Canberra on an official visit. 

A three-man trade union delegation from North Viet-Nam arrived in Sydney at the start of a 
two-week visit to Australia. 

The Prime Minister of Tonga, Prince Tu'ipelehake, visited Canberra, and had talks with the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam. 

The leader of the North Vietnamese trade union delegation visiting Australia met the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, in Canberra. 

The Minister for Immigration Mr Grassby, announced that Australia would accept another 
50 Ugandan refugee families. 

Professor 1. A, Watson head of Sydney University’s Department of Agricultural Botany has 
become the first Australian to be elected to the Soviet Academy of Science, 

Professor F. J. Fenner was named as the first director of the Australian National University’s 
new Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies, 

Mrs Chen. the wife of the former Taiwan Consul-General in Melbourne, Dr William Chen, ts 
to be allowed to stay in Australia. Dr Chen returned to Taiwan on 22 January 1973. 

Australia made contact with North Viet-Nam in Paris about establishing diplomatic represen- 
tation in Hanoi. 

Ten of the RAAF Sabre jet aircraft to be delivered under the Australian defence co-operation 
programme with Indonesia left the RAAF Base, Williamtown (N.S.W.) for Iswahyudi in East 
Java. 

Australia contributed $395,000 towards the Asian Institute of Technology which was opened 
at Prathumthani, 25 miles north of Bangkok, by the King of Thailand. 

The Federal Attorney-General, Senator Murphy, announced that Australia would seek member- 
ship of the Hague Conference on Private International Law and the International Institute for 
the Unification of Private Law. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs announced that the first diplomatic mission from the 
People’s Republic of China to Australia would arrive on | March 1973. 

The Prime Minister accompanied by members of his personal staff and members of the Press 
left Sydney for Papua New Guinea and Indonesia where he is to have official talks. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, in Port Moresby gave the Papua New Guinea Government an 
assurance of continuing aid over the three-year Improvement Programme beginning in 1974-75, 
Mr Whitlam arrived in Jakarta on his first trip to Indonesia as Australia’s leader to have talks 
with President Soeharto and Indonesian Government Officials. 

The Foreign Minister of Mauritius, Mr Gaetan Duval, arrived in Canberra and had discussions 
with the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator Willesee. 

Mr Wilfred Burchett, an Australian journalist who had been denied a passport for 22 years but 
who had been granted one by the Labor Government, arrived in Sydney for a short visit. 

The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Bryant, announced the purchase of a 286,000 acre 
property for the Noualla group of Aborigines in Western Australia. 

Mutual recognition and the establishment of diplomatic relations between Australia and the 
Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam was agreed and announced by both Governments. 

The 28th Federal Parliament was opened by the Governor-General, Sir Paul Hasluck. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


31 Jan. 


6 Feb. 


12 Feb. 


18 Feb. 


19 Feb. 
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The Papua New Guinea Minister for Lands, Mr Kiki, announced the appointment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry into land problems in PNG. 

The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Michael Somare, visited Japan 5-9 February, 
Indonesia 11-13 February, Malaysia 14-16 February and Singapore 16-17 February. 

An agreement on the demarcation of certain boundaries between Papua New Guinea and 
Indonesia was signed in Jakarta by the Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Michael 
Somare, and the Foreign Minister of Indonesia, Mr Adam Malik. 

Mr Whitlam in Port Moresby gave the Papua New Guinea Government an assurance of con- 
tinuing aid over the period of the three-year Improvement Programme beginning in 1974-75. 
The Prime Minister promised that Australia would provide $5,000,000 over five years from next 
year for Papua New Guinea programme of cultural development. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


2 Feb. 
7 Feb, 


10 Feb. 
10 Feb. 
10 Feb, 
10-13 Feb. 
11 Feb. 
15 Feb. 


20 Feb. 
21 Feb. 


26 Feb. 


The Four-Party Joint Military Commission in Viet-Nam held its first meeting, in Saigon, 

The Canadian External Affairs Minister announced that Canada had formally recognised 
North Viet-Nam, 

The last American fighting unit in South Viet-Nam was formally disbanded. 

The British Defence Secretary, Lord Carrington, who arrived in Singapore for a two-day visit, 
said that Singapore and Malaysia wanted to continue their Five-Power defence arrangements 
with Britain, Australia and New Zealand. 

The Chief Minister for Papua New Guinea, Mr Somare. had a successful meeting with the Presi- 
dent of Indonesia, Mr Soeharto. 

Dr Henry Kissinger visited Hanoi for discussions on the implementation of the ceasefire agree- 
ment, post-war relations between the US and DRV and other matters of mutual concern. 
The first batch of American prisoners of war were released from Hanoi and flown to Clark Air 
Force Base in Manila. 

At a one-day meeting in Kuala Lumpur, the Association of South-East Asian Nations agreed to 
expand its membership and to hold a South-East Asian summit. 

President Soeharto of Indonesia met Mr Whitlam on his arrival at Jakarta airport. 

A ceasefire agreement ending the fighting in Laos and providing for the creation of a Provisional 
Government of Nationa! Union and a National Political Consultative Council was signed in 
Vientiane by Phagna Pheng Phongsavan for the Vientiane Government and by Phanga Phoumi 
Vongvichit for the Lao Patriotic forces. 

Mutual recognition and the establishment of diplomatic relations between the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam and Australia was agreed and announced by both Governments. 


SOUTH ASIA 


3 Feb. 
5 Feb. 
7 Feb. 
10 Feb. 


15 Feb. 


The UN Secretary-General, Mr Waldheim, arrived in New Delhi at the Start of an eight-day 
visit to India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

The Prime Minister of India. Mrs Gandhi, reshuffled her Counci! of Ministers and increased its 
size to 60. 

Mrs Gandhi arrived in Nepal at the start of a four-day good will visit. 

The Iraqi Ambassador and an attache of the Iraqi Embassy were declared persona non grata by 
the Pakistan Government following the discovery of a large cache of arms at the Iraqi Embassy 
in Islamabad, 

President Bhutto dismissed the Governors of Baluchistan and North-West Frontier Province, 
President's rule was proclaimed for 30 days in Baluchistan. 


NORTH ASIA 


13 Feb. 
13 Feb. 
15 Feb. 
19 Feb. 
19 Feb. 


23 Feb. 


Dr Henry Kissinger arrived in Hong Kong from Hanoi. 

China and Greece agreed to open commercial air routes between Peking and Athens. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr Chi Peng-Fei, and the Deputy Minister Mr Chiao Kuan-Hua, 
greeted Dr Henry Kissinger at Peking airport on his arrival for talks with Chinese leaders. 

Dr Henry Kissinger arrived in Tokyo from China for an overnight stop during which he will 
confer with Japanese Government leaders. 

China revalued its currency unilaterally against the Japanese yen. The new exchange rate is 
130.25 yen to the yuan. 

China and the United States issued a joint communiqué following Dr Kissinger’s visit to 
Peking which noted that the two sides agreed to accelerate the normalisation of relations and to 
establish liaison offices in Peking and Washington. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


4 Feb. 


Rhodesia ‘reopened’ its border with Zambia; Zambia, however, states that it will not resume use 
of routes through Rhodesia. 

The first black American foreign service officer assigned to South Africa arrived in Pretoria. 
The Presidents of Tanzania, Zaire, and Zambia began talks at Arusha, Tanzania. 

King Hussein of Jordan arrived in Washington for talks with President Nixon and senior US 
officials. 

Police in Durban charged with batons into a group of African strikers. About 200 were arrested. 
Zambia severed automatic telephone, telex and tel egraph services with Rhodesia and South 
Africa. All calls must now go through Lusaka exchange. 

Libya is to close its air space to Portuguese air traffic and to aircraft bound for Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 

Nigeria and East Germany established diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level, 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


11 Feb. 


14 Feb. 


21 Feb. 


23 Feb. 


27 Feb. 


AMERICAS 
30 Jan. 


2 Feb. 


7 Feb. 


13 Feb. 


15 Feb. 


16 Feb. 


18 Feb. 
22 Feb. 


23 Feb. 


27 Feb. 


EUROPE 
31 Jan. 
8 Feb. 


9 Feb. 
10 Feb. 


10 Feb. 
11 Feb. 
12 Feb. 
13 Feb. 


13 Feb. 
21 Feb. 


A four-man UN Security Council mission, set up to study the Zambia~Rhodesia border crisis, 
arrived in Lusaka. 

Mr Ram Livneh, the son of a prominent Israeli communist leader and 16 other people were 
formally charged in Haifa with membership of a Syrian-sponsored Jewish-Arab spy and sabo- 
tage network. 

Israeli aircraft brought down a Libyan Boeing 727 airliner in Sinai resulting in at least 106 
deaths. 

President Sadat’s national security adviser, Mr Hafez Ismail, arrived in Washington, following 
discussions in Moscow and London, for talks with President Nixon as part of Egypt's current 
diplomatic effort to promote some movement towards a settlement of the Middle East dispute. 
Mrs Meir, the Israeli Prime Minister, conferred with President Nixon and senior members of 
his administration and with leading Congressmen in Washington. 


The British Prime Minister, Mr Heath, arrived in Washington for two days of talks with President 
Nixon. 

President Nixon sent to Congress the first part of his message on the State of the Union. In the 
past this was delivered before a joint session of Congress. This practice has now been abandoned 
in favour of a number of separate statements on specific issues. The first message was simply an 
overview of American domestic and foreign policy. 

The US Senate unanimously approved the holding of an inquiry into political espionage and 
sabotage against the Democratic Party in the 1972 Presidential Election Campaign. Attempts 
by the Republicans to widen the inquiry to include other campaigns were defeated. 

The US devalued the US dollar by 10 per cent (In December 1971 the US dollar had been 
devalued by 7.9 per cent). 

An agreement between the US and Cuba to curb air and sea piracy was signed in Washington 
and Havana. 

A similar anti-hijacking agreement was signed by Cuba and Canada in Ottawa. 

The part of the State of the Union address, dealing with energy resources, the environment 
and agriculture was delivered to Congress by President Nixon. 

President Nixon announced the appointment of Mr Patrick Gray as head of the FBI. 
President Nixon presented to Congress the economic section of his State of the Union address, 
which dealt principally with the devaluation of the US dollar. 

The United States and China issued a joint communiqué following Dr Kissinger’s visit to Peking 
which noted that the two sides agreed to accelerate the normalisation of relations and to establish 
offices in Washington and Peking. 

Mrs Meir, The Israeli Prime Minister, conferred with President Nixon and senior members of 
his administration and with leading Congressmen. 


Preparatory discussions on mutual and balanced force reductions began in Vienna. 
Archbishop Makarios was returned unopposed as President of Cyprus. There were no other 
candidates when nominations closed for the election to be held on 18 February. 

Britain and France established diplomatic relations with East Germany. 

Judge Manfreid Lachs, 58, of Poland was elected President of the World Court in succession to 
Sir Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan. 

East Germany and Nigeria establish diplomatic relations at ambassadorial level. 

In Dublin the official Sinn Fein party is to end a 50 year boycott of Ireland’s Parliament and 
take up any seats it wins in the general election on February 28. Its President, Mr Thomas 
MacGiolla, said the party would field nine candidates—four in Dublin electorates. 

The French parliamentary election campaign officially opened for a ballot on 4 and 11 March. 
Northern Ireland’s right-wing Protestant leader, Mr William Craig. called for an Independent 
Northern Ireland, thereby deepening major splits in the once dominant Unionist Party 

Greece and China agreed to open commercial air routes between Athens and Peking. 

The President of the World Bank, Mr Robert McNamara said in Bonn that the world’s 25 
poorest developing nations were facing a financial crisis. 


UNITED NATIONS 


31 Jan. 
2 Feb. 


11 Feb. 
27 Feb. 
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The Secretary General, Mr Waldheim, arrived in London on the first stage of a journey which 
will take him to India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Thailand and Japan. 

Australia voted in favour to two Security Council resolutions dealing with the Zambia-Southern 
Rhodesia border dispute. 

A four-man mission set up under the two Security Council resolutions arrived in Lusaka. 

Mr Hamilton Amerasinghe, the permanent representative at the UN of Sri Lanka, was elected 
chairman of a committee set up to study the implications of declaring the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE shows the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, addressing the Indonesian 
Parliament in Jakarta on 22 February. The text of Mr 
Whitlam’s speech appeared in the February issue of this 
magazine, and this month a maior article reviews Aust 
ralian~ Indonesian relations. 


HRH The Duke of 








HRH Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, unveiled the Royal Australian Air Farce Memorial in Canberra on 15 March. 
in these photographs Prince Philip is seen speaking at the ceremony and (below) unveiling a plaque at the foat of the 
memorial, which strands on Anzac Parade. 





AUSTRALIAN—INDONESIAN 


RELATIONS 


IN 1973 


‘Our commitment to achieving a closer, more intimate 
and lasting relationship with Indonesia, within the wider 
context of our interests in the South-East Asian region, 
is one of the basic commitments of the present Govern- 


ment’s foreign policy. 


GOUGH WHITLAM 


Prime Minister of Australia 


HE PHYSICAL DISTANCE separat- 

ing Australia from Indonesia in the 
Timor Sea is very small in comparison with 
distances within these two large countries. 
The two nations share a common border in 
the island of New Guinea. 


Australia and Indonesia might also have 
shared a common ethnic base, cultural back- 
ground and broad historical experience, if the 
Indonesian navigators who regularly visited the 
North Western sector of our coast had exten- 
ded their exploration to the more fertile por- 
tions of the Australian continent, where they 
could have settled long before 1788. Our two 
countries might have had a common heritage. 
But the prevailing winds were inimical to that 
development. It did not happen. 


Instead, there are very few, if indeed there 
are any, cases elsewhere in the world of 
neighbouring countries which differ so 
markedly from each other. Indonesia is densely 
settled, by diverse peoples with ancient and 
varied cultures, whose modern history has been 
marked by struggle and tumult. Australia is 
sparsely inhabited by people with a remarkable 
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degree of cultural uniformity and whose roots 
derive from the opposite side of the globe. The 
historical experience of present generations of 
Australians has been markedly different from 
that of their Indonesian contemporaries. The 
same gap exists between the life styles of the 
two peoples and between the two national 
economies. 

Australian-Indonesian relations, which 
hardly existed until the late 1940s, reflect the 
physical proximity of the two countries. They 
are also a manifestation of a firm determina- 
tion on both sides to co-operate closely despite 
the multitude of factors which separate them. 
In a world accustomed to international solidari- 
ties built on shared ideology, religion or econo- 
mic interest, the relationship between Australia 
and Indonesia stands out as a singular example 
of close association between vastly dissimilar 
nations. 

Much has been done on both sides to open 
up the culture of each country to the other. 
The Ausiralian-Indonesian cultural agreement 
of 1968, and the continuing program of 
mutual visits and exchanges in pursuance of 
its aims, is only one facet of this process. More 


Australians are currently learning the Indo- 
nesian language or studying aspects of Indo- 
nesian culture, history and current affairs than 
those of any other Asian country. More Indo- 
nesians regularly listen to Radio Australia than 
to any other external broadcasts. In both cases, 
by a wider margin. In October 1972 the 
decision was announced to open an Australian 
Cultural Centre in Jakarta. An Indonesian 
Cultural Centre in an Australian capital city 
may follow. 

Economic ties are also of first importance. 
The total volume of trade between these two 
countries is expanding rapidly, although its 
structure has undergone a major change in 
recent years. Traditionally Australian imports 
from Indonesia have far exceeded our export 
sales there. The main commodity has been 
petroleum, but with Australia’s growing self 
sufficiency in that field the total value of 
Indonesian exports to Australia has declined 
sharply over the past three years, despite our 
rapidly increasing imports of other Indonesian 
products, notably tea. In the same period Aus- 
tralian exports to Indonesia. covering a wide 
range of primary and industrial products have 
increased at a remarkable rate {see table). The 
growing inbalance in Australia’s favour is offset 
by the equally rapid growth of Australian 
private investment in Indonesia, which contri- 
butes to Indonesia’s economic development, 
allows replacement of imports and contributes 
to Indonesia's foreign exchange earning poten- 
tial. Australian investments, which mainly take 
the form of joint enterprises with Indonesian 
participation and which Operate in various 
manufacturing, processing and service indust- 
ries, now total some $25,000,000, with a com- 
parable amount committed for projects still at 
the planning stage. These commercial ex- 
changes are promoted and facilitated by the 
Australia-Indonesia Trade Agreement signed in 
Canberra on 14 November 1972 and by the 
Business Co-operation Committees formed in 
Australia and Indonesia in 1971 and 1972. 
Since 1972 there have been standing arrange- 
ments for regular official and Ministerial level 
consultations on trade and investment between 
the two countries. 

In addition, Indonesia is, after Papua New 
Guinea, by far the largest recipient of Aus- 
tralian bilateral economic aid. The current 
three-year program, providing for an expendi- 
ture of $54,000,000, will terminate on 30 June 
1973. For the next triennium, 1973-74 to 
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President Soeharta with the Prime M inister, Mr E. G. 
Whitham, during the talks between the two leaders held 
in Jakarta in February. 


1975-76, Australia has undertaken to provide 
$69,000,000. 

The aid is used to provide training and 
technical expertise, to finance economic 
development projects, and to supply food and 
exchange to pay for commercial imports from 
Australia. The proceeds in Indonesian currency 
generated by the sale of food and currency 1s 
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The Depury Prime Minister and Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, greets officers of the Indonesian Defence 
Institute during the recent visit of an EDI group to Canberra, 


contributed to the Indonesian Government's 
development budget. Australian aid is provided 
on uniquely favourable terms: it is all in the 
form of direct grants: it is committed in three- 
year tranches to facilitate forward economic 
planning by the Indonesian authorities. and it 1s 
closely negotiated between officials of the two 
countries to ensure that it corresponds exactly 
to Indonesian planning requirements and prior- 
ities. One of the first acts of the new Australian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister on taking 
office in December 1972 was to authorise an 
additional grant of $2,500,000, in addition to 
the three-year program. for the purchase of 
rice to help meet an urgent need that had 
developed following last year’s drought in 
Indonesia. Australian domestic stocks having 


the international market. Deliveries took place 
in January and February 1973 in the period 
of greatest shortage in Indonesia. 

A Defence and Technical Co-operation pro- 
gram, providing for training, joint exercises, 
the provision of equipment and other 
exchanges between the armed forces of the two 
countries. has incidental economic conse- 
quences in that it supports the Indonesian 
Government’s policy of devoting only a small 
proportion of the national budget to defence 
purposes. A sum of $20,000,000 has been com- 
mitted by the Australian Government for this 
purpose in the period 1972-73 to 1974-75. The 
major project to date has been the provision 
of 16 ex-RAAF Sabre aircraft, with related 
training and associated spares and equipment. 








long been exhausted. the rice was purchased on Both governments have made a point of 
AUSTRALIAN-INDONESIAN TRADE | 
1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 | 
| Exports to Indonesia $24,945,000 $27,630,000 $40,490,000 
| Imports from Indonesia $34,560,000 $15,890,000 $10,110,000 | 
| Petroleum imports $30,880,000 $11,020,000 $ 3,110,000 
| | 
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Australia s aid to Indonesia includes extensive assistance in medical equipment and training. Here an Australian nursing 
sister demonstrates the use of Australian-made equipment in a hospital in Jakarta. 


explicitly stating that they do not envisage any 
ype of mutual defence agreement but that they 
believe that co-operation between their respec- 
uve armed forces under the present program 
is beneficial for each country. 


These extensive cultural. economic and 
defence exchanges, coupled with the constantly 
expanding flow of tourists. has resulted in a 
rapid increase in the number of Australians 
visiting Indonesia and vice-versa. This flow is 
reflected in the healthy development of civil 
aviation links between the two countries. not 








only along the main trunk routes linking 
Jakarta and Den Pasar (Bali) to Australian 


capital cities, but also the smaller, lesser known 
regular air services between Darwin and 
Kupang (Indonesian Timor) and between Lae 
and Jayapura. 

There are in addition a vast range of 
exchanges between the two countries in many 
diverse fields including for instance, science 
and technology. education, co-operation 
between customs authorities. the activities of 
returned servicemen’s organisations. and non- 
governmental organisations of many types. But 
alongside all these many fields of inter-action 
and contact between the two countries, deriv- 
ing from them and underpinning them, are the 
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Dance spectaculars such as this, depicting episodes from Indonesian mythology, form an impressive aspect of Indonesian 
culture of great interest to visitors from overseas. 


diplomatic and political exchanges, whose 
extent, intensity and depth has grown apace 
and indeed given the lead to the growth of the 
overall relationship between Indonesia and 
Australia. These are, on occasion, focussed on 
very material questions such as the delineation 
of the seabed boundary between the two coun- 
tries in the Arafura and Timor seas which was 
successfully negotiated in May 197] and Ocio- 
ber 1972. Equally successful negotiations on 
the delineation of the boundary between Indo- 
nesia and Papua New Guinea were concluded 
in January 1973. The resultant agreement was 
signed in Jakarta on 12 February by Mr Adam 
Malik, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, and 
Mr Michael Somare, the Chief Minister of 
Papua New Guinea, who signed on behalf of 
the Australian Government. 

More often, the political and diplomatic 
exchanges are concerned with the two coun- 
tries making clear to each other their respective 
views on the many international questions 
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which affect them both, and exploring together 
the prospects for constructive co-operation 
between them and with other countries. 

This process of close consultation has devel- 
oped real momentum in the past two years 
and is now marked by a depth, frankness and 
mutual confidence which is unusual on the 
international scene. It is conducted through 
normal diplomatic channels; through the 
annual diplomatic consultations initiated in 
1972 and through increasingly frequent high- 
level visits. Of the latter. the most notable 
have been the visit to Australia of President 
Soeharto in February 1972; the visit to Jakarta 
by the then Prime Minister, Mr McMahon, in 
June of the same year and that of Mr Whitlam, 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, in Feb- 
ruary 1973. 

The strength and cordiality of this relation- 
ship reflects a deep conviction on both sides 
that Australia and Indonesia are necessarily 
involved in each other's destinies, that each has 
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The beauty of Indonesia, exemplified in the island of Bali, combined with the country’s cultural heritage makes it a prime 
target for holidaymakers from all over the world, and tourism a maior source of foreign exchange. 


an important role to play in the region to 
which they both belong and that this role can 
be all the more significant and effective if the 
two countries work in harmony. These basic 
truths are not affected by the complexion of 
the government of the day in Jakarta or 
Canberra. 

At the same time, however, it is undentable 
that the broad trend of events in Indonesia 
over the past six years, notably the dramatic 
economic recovery and the pursuit of a foreign 


policy favouring constructive regional co- 
operation, has corresponded to Australian 


interests. Likewise the growth of Australia’s 
economic strength under conditions of political 
stability and our willingness to participate in 
programs for the security and economic 
development of our neighbours has served 
Indonesia’s interests. 

In policy statements both before and after 
the Australian general election of 2 December 
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1972. Mr Whitlam spoke of the strengthening 
and development of relations with Indonesia 
as one of the priorities in the foreign policy to 
be pursued by his government. His visit to 
Indonesia shortly after coming to office was 
designed to give effect to that policy. It also 
corresponded with the desire of the Indonesian 
Government to establish direct personal con- 
tact with the new Australian Government as 
early as possible. The prime purpose and con- 
tent of the visit was close, detailed and frank 
consultations and exchanges between Mr 
Whitlam, President Soeharto and senior Indo- 
nesian Ministers. As was to be expected, a 


close rapport was established and the 
exchanges yielded constructive progress, 


Accounts published in the press at the time, to 
the effect that President Soeharto had rejected 
specific proposals put to him by the Australian 
Prime Minister on future prospects for regional 
co-operation, were quite misleading. The joint 
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communiqué issued at the conclusion of the 
visit and published in the February edition of 
AFAR accurately summarises what was said on 
this topic. 

Amongst the many other matters discussed 
and recorded in the joint communique, par- 
ticular interest attaches to the question of 
Papua New Guinea’s progress towards inde- 
pendence. When this is achieved Indonesia will 
have a new neighbour on its eastern border. H 
is clearly in the interests of both Australia and 
Indonesia, as well as Papua New Guinea itself, 
that solid foundations should be laid at this 


stage for a friendly and mutually beneficial 
relationship between an independent Papua 
New Guinea and Indonesia. 

Mr Whitlam's visit must be judged as a con- 
siderable success, not because it marked any 
abrupt change in our relationship with Indo- 
nesia, but because it confirmed at the highest 
level the continuity and the closeness of the 
relations which have been developing over the 
years. A general similarity of views was 
revealed on the problems of the region and a 
sound basis has been laid for the future 
development of Indonesian-Australian relations. 





A joint Indonesian- Australian mapping project involves Army engineers of both nations. 
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Indonesia 
through the 
eyes of 
an artist 


In June 1972 the Australian artist 
Elaine Haxton spent two months in 
Bali, Java and Sumatra preparing 
illustrations and doing research for a 
book, ‘The Story of Indonesia’, by 
the author Maslyn Williams, intended 
primarily for school-age readers. 
Miss Haxton’s visit was successful 

and AFAR is fortunate this month 

to have the opportunity to reproduce 
four of the drawings she made 
during her tour of the islands. The 
drawings were prepared in several 
shades of two colours and in the 
monochrome reproductions used in 
this magazine, where they appear 
roughly a quarter of their original 
size, much of their quality has been 
lost. Enough remains, however, to 
give readers a good idea of the 
charm and versatility of the sketches 
and their reflection of the fascinating 
qualities of Indonesian peasant life. 





Balinese girl, 
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Javanese puppeteer, 
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Recruitment of 


Diplomatic Staff 


Wr IN 1972 the Department of 
Foreign Affairs assumed respon- 


sibility for Australia House in London its 


than 4,000. Approximately 1,000 work in 
the Department in Canberra and in State 
offices in the capital cities and 650 
Australia-based staff are stationed in the 
Department’s 74 missions around the worid, 
In addition there are some 2,400 locally 
engaged staff employed overseas. Recruit- 
ment to the Department is a continuing pro- 
cess and efforts are made throughout the 
year to recruit a wide range of personnel. 
These include diplomatic officers and sub- 
stantial numbers of administrative officers, 
communications and technical staff, aid and 
training personnel, publications and research 
officers, secretaries, stenographers, typists 
and clerical staff. 


Diplomatic staff are designated as Foreign 
Affairs Officers in the Public Service structure 
and work both in Canberra and overseas. In 
Canberra their responsibilities include assess- 
ing the flow of information from overseas 
posts, preparing and submitting advice on 
foreign policy matters to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and maintaining relations with 
foreign representatives in Australia. In over- 
seas posts Foreign Affairs Officers are official 
representatives of the Australian Government 
and are responsible for reporting on develop- 
ments in countries to which they are 
accredited, for negotiations and represen- 
tations and for the protection of Australian 
citizens and Australia’s interests in general. At 
various times they will also have to deal with 
such diverse matters as aid program work, 


SEER 

: These, then, are the qualities of my 
ideal diplomatist. Truth, accuracy, 

| calm, patience, good temper, modesty 
and loyalty, They are also the quali- 

| ties of an ideal diplomacy. ‘But’, the 
reader may object, ‘you have forgotten 
intelligence, knowledge, discernment, 
prudence, hospitality, charm, industry, 
courage and even tact.’ I have not for- 
gotten them, I have taken them for 
granted. 

Haro_p NICOLSON 
| in ‘Diplomacy’, 


press relations, publicity and cultural relations 
and participate in international conferences. 
Diplomatic officers must also demonstrate abi- 
lity in personnel matters and office and finan- 
cial administration, particularly when serving 
overseas. The Plowden Committee, reporting 
on the British foreign service in 1964, asserted 
that: 

‘Good management is a matter which, 
both at home and abroad, must not be 
regarded as in any way inferior to policy 
work. All senior staff must accept that they 
have a responsibility for good management. 
If administrative work is regarded by 
senior officers as something which merits 
only their passing attention or if the 
Administration Officers are not up to their 
job, the effectiveness of the entire Service 
will be reduced.’ 

This wide range of responsibilities and diver- 
sity of tasks requires versatile officers. Sir 
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OF DIPLOMATIC STAFF 





Two diplomatic cadets in the 1973 Department of Foreign Affairs intake, Mr Brian Burdekin and Miss Lydia Morton, mees 
Mr D. W. Evans. head of the Organisation, Staffing and Training Section, and the senior Training Officer, Mr N. d. 
MeBrien, at the beginning of iheir diplomatic training course. 


Douglas Busk, a distinguished British diplo- 
mat and author of “The Craft of Diplomacy’, 
emphasised this when he wrote the following: 

‘lL am not being flippant when I suggest 
that the single most valuable asset for a 
diplomatic career is the possession of a 
cast-iron digestion, which is likely to carry 
with it the ability to sleep like a log any- 
where in the world. The intellect, the 
imagination, the tact, the . . . well, all 
the rest of them, are not in constant, 
hourly employment: there are whole days 
off. The digestive tract is on continuous 
duty and sleep an essential requirement of 
the human frame.’ 

Such an analysis of the rigours of a diplomatic 
life abroad also serves to stress that diplo- 
matic officers have to adjust constantly to 
new and at times difficult environments in 
which they must often work under pressure 
and accept heavy responsibilities. A corollary 
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is the need to settle in and out of Canberra at 
irregular intervals. Those considering applying 
to join the Department should think carefully 
about some of the unusual aspects of the job. 
Many of these offer a challenge in youth but 
can be inconvenient for families when school- 
ing. friendships and routine are disrupted by 
constant moves. Public Service and Depart- 
mental routine must be learned carefully, and 
for many this may seem, at least initially, un- 
rewarding. It is essential however to under- 
stand the maintenance of records, the handling 
of files, the processing of communications and 
accounting procedures. 

The procedure for the selection and recruit- 
ment of Foreign Affairs Officers is therefore a 
complex and important matter and is con- 
ducted in as thorough and detailed a way as 
resources, time and the Department’s expand- 
ing requirements permit. Methods of recruit- 


ment of diplomatic staff have not varied 
greatly over the years. Changes have been 
made however with a view to making the 
selection procedures more detailed to allow a 
better assessment of candidates. 

Before World War H the Department 
relied on the direct intake of university grad- 
uates to the Commonwealth Public Service, 
and nine officers were recruited in this way 
between 1934 and 1939. Because of rapid 
expansion during the war the practice of 
graduate recruitment was suspended to enable 
men and women whose education had been 
disrupted by war service to qualify for admis- 
sion. Matriculation status and some 
proficiency in an approved modern language 
were the minimum educational qualifications 
required at that time and a written test, con- 
sisung of an essay and a precis, was under- 
taken by applicants. 

In 1944 written examinations in four sub- 
jects were introduced: English (including an 
essay), a precis, current and = international 
affairs. and a general knowledge paper on 
questions relating to history, geography, eco- 


ae 


nomics, politics, and social issues. Those who 
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passed these examinations were then inter- 
viewed by a selection committee of represen- 
tatives of the Department, the Public Service 
Board, the Universities and Parliament. 

In 1948 the examination system was dis- 
carded in favour of one which permitted 
greater direct personal contact between appli- 
cants and officers of the Department con- 
cerned with selection. In addition the require- 
ment that applicants possess a university 
degree or be in their final year was re- 
introduced. The new procedures were based pri- 
marily on personal interviews supplemented 
by careful assessment of personal qualities 
and academic qualifications. In 1955 this sys- 
tem was further extended to include a two- 
day visit to Canberra for a short list of final 
candidates to participate in seminar discus- 
sions, written exercises and personal inter- 
views. This system is still used and is supple- 
mented by psychological and language apti- 
tude tests. Character references are also 


sought from referees in a position to com- 
ment on a candidate’s ability and aptitudes. 

It is on the basis of this diverse and rather 
complex collection of 


detailed information. 


Watching Mr Alek Werchanowski of the Department of Foreign Affairs Registry explaining the distribution of inter- 


7 + 


departmental memoranda and its appropriate reference system in this picture is a group of 1973 diplomatic trainees. 
They are(from left) Mr William Wise. Miss Penelope Turner, Messrs Michael Ack land, Robert Mackay Sim, Alexander 


Brooking and Patrick Hardy, and Miss Janet Tomi, 
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Three diplomatic trainees taking the 1973 course with the 
A, Mr K. C. O. Shann, during a tour of the departmental headquarters in the Administration Building in Canberra. They are 
(from left) Mr Timothy Blain, Mr Samuel Chuunga of Zambia, Mr Shann and Mr Jack Vaughn, 


evidence and impressions that the Department 
of Foreign Affairs selects Foreign Affairs 
Trainees to prepare for a career as Foreign 
Affairs Officers. It will be clear that officers 
involved in the selection procedure should 
obtain a broad view of each candidate and 
should, as far as possible, be aware of impor- 
tant personal characteristics. A career which 
requires frequent travel, the shifting of home 
and family, often working under pressure in 
at least initially unfamiliar and often difficult 
circumstances and constant breaks with 
friends and relatives demands special qualities 
of flexibility and character. 


Selection Procedure 

While academic qualifications are a basic 
prerequisite they are clearly far from a 
sufficient criterion for selection. Qualities of 
character and personality are of great impor- 
tance and must be assessed as thoroughly as 
possible. The selection procedure which has 
been developed is necessarily a lengthy and 
intensive one, taking about six months in all 
to complete. 

There are obvious difficulties in attempting 
to define a complete and precise list of the 
qualities required of Foreign Affairs Officers. 
Most employers of professional officers might 
suggest similar criteria to those listed at the 
beginning of this artiele by Nicolson. On 
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Department of Foreign Affairs, met the Deputy Secretary 


the other hand it might be argued that if only 
such paragons of universal virtue were to be 
acceptable, the Foreign Service might be a 
very small one. However, the sort of qualities 
looked for in Australia’s Foreign Affairs 
Officers are implied in the preceding discussion. 
They include integrity and strength of charac- 
ter, broad intellectual capacity, judgment in 
assessing complex international developments, 
initiative and perseverance in often difficult 
circumstances, the ability to get on with and 
communicate with people of different nation- 
alities, leadership, and organising and adminis- 
trative ability. To these might be added a 
genuine interest in and attraction to Govern- 
ment service and a career in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, a sense of humour, good 
health, both physical and psychological, in- 
cluding as Busk suggests a cast-iron digestion. 
Some of these qualities are readily apparent at 
interview, Others are tested by the process of 
time. 

The recruitment of diplomatic staff begins 
early each year. Officers of the Department 
visit universities for discussions concerning 
recruitment prospects and arrangements, and 
in April and May advertisements are placed 
in all national newspapers and other relevant 
journals, both Australian and international. 
At the same time student welfare or career 
advisers at all Australian universities are con- 


tacted and arrangements are made for officers 
of the Department to make further visits. 
Notices are placed at the universities advising 
of such visits and inviting those interested to 
attend. For most prospective applicants these 
meetings On campus with recruiting officers at 
the universities are the beginning of the selec- 
tion process, 

Continuing laison with the administrative 
and academic staffs of universities is an essen- 
tial factor in the recruitment process. Recruit- 
ing officers call regularly on academic staff, 
the principals of university colleges and uni- 
versity counselling and career services to 
inform them of career opportunities with the 
Department and to discuss with them pro- 
spective recruits. The maintenance of close 
contacts with such people is an important 
part of the process of recruitment. 

It is as a result of the advertising campaign 
in the press and the visits to universities that 
the Department actually receives most of the 
applications for entry to the foreign service. 
Others result from general enquiries. both 
from within Australia and overseas. At pre- 
sent about 400 applications are received 
annually. These are considered by a selection 
committee of senior officers from the Depart- 
ment and from the Public Service Board who 
decide on the basis of the detailed information 
provided in the application forms and by ref- 
erees, which applicants are eligible for further 
consideration. Approximately half of the init- 
ial applicants are then invited to attend inter- 
views and to undertake psychological and lan- 
guage aptitude tests in the nearest capital 
city. The interviews are conducted by the 
selection committee of Foreign Affairs and 
Public Service Board representatives and the 
tests are conducted by the Department of the 
Army’s Psychological Corps. The information 
obtained from these interviews and tests, 
together with that contained in the original 
application forms and reports from referees is 
then collated and considered by the selection 
committee. Finally, 72 people are selected to 
attend final selection interviews and tests in 
Canberra in two groups of 36. 

The Canberra section of the selection pro- 
cess is usually held during the university 
vacation in August. It brings together a 
talented group of people from all over Aus- 
tralia. The program consists of discussion 
groups, written exercises and interviews. A 
small and informal social function is usually 
included at this stage of the process, prin- 
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Three cadets now in training with the Department of 
Foreign Affairs seen in the Registry having the card index 
system explained to them by Mr Geoffrey Campbell. The 
trainees are (from left) Mrs Saodah, from Indonesia, and 
two Australians, Miss Penelope Turner and Mr Robert 
Mackay Sim, 


cipally to help candidates relax rather than to 
judge their social graces! In recent years 
about 40 candidates have been selected 
annually as Foreign Affairs Trainees. Before 
commencing work in Canberra in January of 
the following year the successful candidates 
are required to undergo the usual Public Ser- 
vice Board appointment procedures including 
a medical examination for clearance to serve 
abroad in any climate. 

The Department’s recruitment program 
is not limited only to Australia, but extends 
to other parts of the world, particularly 
Europe, North America and Asia where in the 
past many Australian students, often engaged 
in post-graduate studies, have shown an inter- 
est in joining the Department. In such cases a 
selection committee is convened in the appro- 
priate capital city (for example, London, 
Washington, or Tokyo) to interview appli- 
cants. 

There is a further source for the recruit- 
ment of Foreign Affairs Officers—from among 
the ranks of the Department’s own staff. This is 
the result of a decision in October 1971 that 
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the Department's diplomatic officers and con- 
sular and administrative staff should be 
integrated in a single service. Previously the 
career structures of the two groups had been 
distinct with little interchange between them. 
By 1971 the wide range of the Department’s 
activities in political, economic, social, tech- 
nical, and other matters and involvement in 
many multilateral organisations and inter- 
national agreements had made the earlier dis- 
tinctions less meaningful. In some cases they 
had impeded managerial flexibility. In addi- 
tion many consular and administrative officers 
had qualifications and experience that suited 
them for work as Foreign Affairs Officers, 
while experience had shown that some of the 
diplomatic officers, selected by the normal 
‘external’ process, were better suited to or 
preferred work in the clerical and administra- 
tive tasks facing the Department. The process 
of integration also provides for diplomatic 
officers to obtain experience in clerical. 
administrative and managerial aspects of the 
Departments work. Several officers have 
already been recruited as Foreign Affairs 
Officers from the ranks of the Department’s 
consular and administrative staff and this pro- 
cess is expected to continue. 


The Successful Candidates 

The accepted qualification for entry to the 
Department as a Foreign Affairs Trainee is a 
university degree. The majority of applicants 
accepted have Honours or other four-year 
degrees. There are no restrictions on the tvpe 
of degree which should be held and the 
Department has many officers who have 
degrees in such diverse fields as literature, 
agriculture, or mathematics. Most, however, 
are graduates in politics, history, law or 
economics, 

Languages are not regarded as a prerequi- 
site to selection. But it is useful if officers 
selected have a knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage. Provision is made after selection for 
officers to learn languages on a part-time basis 
if they wish. Many also undertake full-time 
and intensive language courses, particularly in 
the early stages of their career. 

The 40 applicants who joined the Depart- 
ment as Foreign Affairs Trainees in 1971 had 
degrees in the following subjects: 


Asian Studies > 
Economics . 3 
History l . i 10 
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Miss Janet Tomi, one of this year’s intake of trainees for 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, hears the intricacies of 
the filing system explained by Mr Maleolm Davidson of 
the departmental Registry. 


Languages + 
Law 3 
Politics 5 
Science 4 
Others 9 


This is generally indicative of the usual pat- 
tern of selection and can be compared with 
the more recent intakes of 47 in 1972 and 27 
in 1973: 


Degree 1972 1973 
Appointees Appointees 
Aslan Studies 3 l 
Economics 5 4 
History 9 8 
Languages 6 5 
Law 6 2 
Politics 9 11 
Science 2 2 
Others 7 4 
It is worth noting that in 1971, 14 


appointees had a knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages, and in 1972 and 1973 the 
figures were 16 and 12 respectively. 


Introduction to the Department 

Successful applicants undergo a period of 
training of about a year as Foreign Affairs 
Trainees. There is a formal training program 
for about four months (including an introduc- 
tion to aspects of employment in the Public 





Trainees taking the 1973 


D. W 


Evans, head of the Organisation, Staffing and Training Section (second row, 
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epariment of Foreign . A Pages course in Canberra are seen in shits group photograph with Mr 


secend from righi) and Miss Margot 


Haenke (third from left, second row), whe is in charge of their program. The trainees, in addition to Australians fram 


all States, include diplomatists from Kenya, Iran, Zambia, Korea, Papua New Guinea, Senegal, Malaysia, Egypt, 
Bangladesh. Indonesia, Laos and Tanzania, 

Service). and the remainder of the period is On successful conclusion of this training- 
spent gaining practical experience of depart- ae program Foreign Affairs 
mental operations in two or more Sections of Trainees ar e pro mot an to the rank of Foreign 
the Department. The formal training course is Affairs Ofe Class The recruitment pro- 
held twice a year each course is attended cess is ie an completed and the 
by half the year's intake. Those who do not officer is ready to begin his diplomatic 
participate in the first of these courses work apprenticeship as a Third secretary at an 
in the Department before taking the second overseas post for two to three years. It is dur- 
course. A large group of diplomatic trainees ing this period that the qualities assessed dur- 
from Africa, the Pacific. Asia and Papua ing selection, training and induction are put 
New Guinea paritcipate in each course. to the real test for the first time. At the 
adding an important element of exchange and completion of this first posting officers are 


perspective to the lectures and exercises which 
cover international relations, international 
law, economics and current issues of national 
and international significance. The course also 
inciudes familiarisation visits to various parts 
of Australia such as the Snowy Mountains 
Scheme and a tour of Papua New Guinea for 
about two weeks. 


usually brought back to Canberra to work in 
the Departme nt and the training p eee 
may be said to conclude at that stage. Oitie 
and their families will have experience od 
satisfaction which the career can offer. ~ 
will also have seen something of the physical 
and intellectual challenges which the career 
carries with it. 





(4heve) A group af scientists at the Institute of Physics of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Byelorussian SSR has 
developed a universal laser plant of a new type. The working 
element of this light generator is said te be made of cheap 
organic dyes similar to those used for dyeing cottons, wool 
and siik. The new unit performs diverse tasks ranging from 
control over chemical reactions to treatment of certain 
repes of biological tissue and the cutting of hard materials. 
41 centre in this photo is Academician Boris Stepanov whe 
was one of the scientists who received a 1972 State Prize 


fer work on the new laser plant. 
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The Ninth 


Soviet 
ive- Year 


Plan 


HE NINTH ‘Soviet Five-Year Plan’ is 
the blueprint for development of the 
Soviet economy for the years 1971 to 1975, 
Now in its third year of operation, it is the 


Marxist-Leninist lines for the structured 
development of the Soviet economy. What 
then is envisaged in the Plan and how has 
performance measured up to expectation? 
The current Plan is unremarkable in that it 
follows the format of previous plans setting 
growth goals in all sectors of the economy 
from the most insignificant detail to the most 
total generality. It prescribes priorities and 
allocates resources, determines the most 
important areas of growth in both operational 
and geographical terms and adjusts in a 
functional way to short term exigencies, 
The Plan does not permit the competition 
between producers inherent in the free enter- 
prise economy and does not seek to regulate 
supply and demand by the free interaction of 
independent components in an uncontrolled 
market; rather it seeks to achieve an optimum 
balance between satisfying the needs of the 
present and ensuring a sound basis for the 
future by means of centralised planning made 
effective by the free flow of information up 
and down through all strata of the economy. 
The draft directives for the 1971/75 Plan 
were published in February 1971, approved 
by the 24th Party Congress in March and 
April and formally enacted as a law by the 
Supreme Soviet in late November 1971. The 





(Ahove} The packing department of the specialised ‘Ocean’ 
fish store in Moscow and (below) a salesgiri demonstrating 
anew Russian television set model with a wireless remote 
control system for changing programs and quality and 
volume control. Despite such innovations, the emphasis in 
the Ninth Five-Year plan indicates a return to the tradi- 
tional emphasis on heavy industry rather than consumer 
goods production in the USSR, 
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THE NINTH SOVIET FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


delay in the formal enactment may have been 
due to disagreement on some details of the 
Plan but only minor alterations were made to it 
between February and November. The princi- 
pal targets envisaged in the Plan in its final 
form are illustrated in the following table 
together with the claimed results where known 
for the years 1971 and 1972. Also shown in 
the table are the planned annual average 
growth figures for the five-year period and 
revised targets where known for 1973. 

The annual report on the fulfilment of the 
first year of the Plan (1971) published in 


Pravda on 23 January 1972 indicated an 
unspectacular result. Industry, on the whole, 
did well, but results in some other parts of the 
economy, including agriculture, were not 
encouraging. The overall 6 per cent increase 
in national income was slightly below the 
planned 6.1 per cent increase but considering 
the relatively modest goal by Soviet standards 
the result must have been considered disap- 
pointing. It is noteworthy that production of 
consumer goods during 1971 increased as 
planned by a greater percentage than pro- 
ducer goods. 


MAIN ECONOMIC INDICATORS OF THE NINTH SOVIET FIVE-YEAR PLAN 1971-75 
Annual targets and performance (where known)—-per cent of annual increase over preceding year. 
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National Income— 
Target (1) HE oe ae 6.] 
Claim “a si K Za 6.0 
Adjusted target (2) 
Industrial Output— 
A- 
Target .. a i sad 6.9 
Claim .. Y oe seat 7.8 
Adjusted target .. 
Including — 
Producers goods—~ 
Target if aA T 6.7 
Claim n ae p% TaT 
Adjusted target 
Consumer goods— 
Target LA y p 7.4 
Claim 7 M bes 7.9 
Adjusted target 
Goods transport--- 
Target aa ot n 5.3 
Claim a6 o% i 6.5 
Adjusted target 
Capital investment— 
Target a 25 ov 7.9 
Claim Ls Ms ie 7.0 
Adjusted target 
Retail trade— 
Target 3s K P 6.4 
Claim we ss ri 7.0 
Adjusted target 
Real per capita incomes--- 
Target es Da si 4.7 
Claim a n R 4.5 
Adjusted target 
Agricultural Output— 
Target AS ee if 5:5 


Claim ae 
Adjusted target 


(1) Percentage increase over previous five-year period. 


(2) Target for 1973 adjusted December 1972. 


1972 1973 1974 1975 71-75 
6.2 7.2 6.7 7.4 6.8 
4 (3) 
Approx 

6.0 

6.9 7.8 8.6 B.R $.0 
6.5 i 
5.8 

6.8 7.6 8.5 8.6 7.9 
6,3 

back 8.1 8.7 9.3 8%. 3 
4.5 

5.0 6.0 6.5 7.2 6.2 

Sel 7.6 
(4) os 
ae ao 

6.9 7.6 Taa 72 7.3 
5.0 

5.2 SaF 5.5 Se 5.5 
4.5 

Approx. 

6.5 - T 3 4.0 

: 12.6 7 A 


(3) This figure has not been explicitly stated: it is an estimation made by some foreign observers, 
(4) The percentage increase for capital investment was probably less than H 
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Fulfilment of the targets set for 1972 has yet 
to be announced. However, from official state- 
ments made to date, notably by the State Plan- 
ning Committee Chairman N. K. Baibakov, 
and Finance Minister V. F. Garbuzov, it 
appears that targets have not been achieved 
by some areas of the economy and that in 
1972 national income increased by approxi- 
mately 4 per cent compared to the target of 
6.2 per cent, while industrial output increased 
by 6.5 per cent on the previous year as com- 
pared with the target of 6.9 per cent. Revised 
targets for 1973 were announced which, with 
the exception of agriculture, all fall far below 
the original Plan targets (see table). 

A major difficulty in the way of the fulfil- 
ment of the objectives of the Plan in 1972 was 
the problems which faced the agricultural 
sector and resulted in adverse effects on per- 
formance in other sectors of the economy. In 
November last Soviet leaders announced that 
the 1972 wheat harvest would probably be 
no more than about 167 milhon tons, or 
23,000,000 tons short of the annual target. As 
a consequence the Soviet Union has been 
forced to purchase overseas wheat (largely 
from North America) and to divert resources 
from other sectors, including the consumer 
goods sector, to make good the loss. The pro- 
jected 1973 target of a massive 12.6 per cent 
increase in agricultural production appears to 
be intended to re-establish the agricultural 
sector and 9.9 per cent more state funds for 
1973 have been committed to this end. 


(Below) A gas condensate collector at the Vuktyl natural 
gas field in the Komi ASSR: the Ninth Five-Year Plan 
revisions call for a 40 per cent increase in the chemical and 
petrochemical industries. (Above) Assembling reduction 
gears for helicopters at the Perm Engine-Building Plant. 


THE NINTH SOVIET FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


According to Baibakov the bulk of the invest- 
ment will be in land reclamation, increased 
mechanisation and increased use of chemical 
fertiliser coupled with the application of 


‘improved techniques’ to upgrade both labour 
and management efficiency. Finance Minister 
Garbuzov spoke of the ‘need for a quicker and 
more insistent strengthening of th: material 
and technical basis of agriculture—for develop- 
ing land reclamation and chemicalisation at 
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Fate 


Communist Party Chairman Brezhnev addressing the special joint session of the Party s Central Committee, the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and the Supreme Soviet of the Russian FSR held to commemorate the 30th anniversary of the USSR 


on 21 December 1972. 


higher rates, for raising the standards of field 
crop cultivation and animal husbandry. for 
introducing modern techniques in the outpul 
of agricultural produce’. 

As may be seen from the table the realloca- 
tion of resources in 1973 to assist the agri- 
cultural sector will have effects on the 
remainder of the economy. State construction 
investment has been circumscribed and some 
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major long-term industrial construction pro- 
jects will probably be postponed. Light indus- 
try, particularly those parts of it which are 


consumer oriented, have received the most 
severe cutbacks, (from an original targeted 


growth rate of 8.1 per cent to 4.5 per cent) 
and with this there has been a corresponding 
re-emphasis on heavy industry {the revised 
1973 growth target of 6.3 per cent is only 1.3 


THE NINTH SOVIET FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


ees f 8 ; : Ee Bes = . 
Haymaking on a State farm in the Azerbaijan SSR. Poor harvests in 1972 athe wheat crop waa 22,000, 000 ONS a 
of the target—-have brought revisions 1o the original Ninth Five-Year Plan larger. 





per cent less than the original target). This 
suggests there has been a revision of the 
original priorities established for the consumer 
and other industrial sectors and an apparent 
return to the more traditional policv of the 
USSR of placing emphasis on heavy industry. 
Particular emphasis is being placed on some 
industries and according to the most recent 
information published by the State Planning 
Committee, capital invi estments are to be a 
creased in 1973 in a number of key industrie 
—by 40 per cent in the chemical and ae 
chemical industries (including an 80 per cent 
increase in the construction of mineral ferti- 
liser plants), by 22 per cent in ferrous 
metallurgy, by I8 per cent in the oil and gas 
industry, by 15 per cent in the engineering 
industry and by various other amounts in less 
important areas of the economy. The Tyumen 
oll and gas region in Eastern Siberia has been 
singled out for priority growth, 

The revision of the 1973 targets suggests 


that the USSR will have difficulty in achiev- 
ing the final Plan targets for 1975. Even if the 
1973 targets are achieved, and this is by no 
means certain, the progress of the Ninth Five- | 
Year Plan by the end of 1973 will remain ' i | i 


below the original targets and further down- Asmala has had diplomatic relations with the USSR for 
e Toi a . more than 30 years. Here Mr M. D. P. Hill, Counselor 
Par SVISIC yf > i urgets w ebabil y ae tak , TE : . 
ard revision of the final targets will probably ut the Australian Embassy. is seen speaking at an Australia 


be nece essary. Duy celebration in Moscow. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


AUSTRALIA’S CHINA POLICY 


Ao A’S Ambassador-designate to 
the People’s Republic of China, Dr 
Stephen FitzGerald, spoke on the Govern- 
ment’s policy towards China in an address 
to the National Press Club in Canberra on 
26 March. The following is the full text of 
his speech: 


it is some time since I last spoke to a 
public audience about China—before 2 
December——and it is in a very different con- 
text indeed that we now discuss the question 
of our relations with that country. The imme- 
diate issue, of course, has now been resolved 
and this will not, I believe, be reversed by 
future governments. We now have diplomatic 
relations with China. We are already com- 
mencing the process of building a relation- 
ship. of lending substance to the technical act 
of recognition. Public discussion about China 
has shifted to other questions—-what have we 
gained from this act, and where are we now 
heading? These are the questions I want to 
discuss today. You may wish to raise other 
matters in your questions, but you will appre- 
ciate that it would be improper for me to 
comment on same aspects of China's policies 
and attitudes which may be of interest to you. 


One of the most curious arguments of 
those who opposed recognition of China was 
that there was nothing to be gained from 
having diplomatic relations with that country. 
It is still a little early to be trying to tot up 
concrete achievements. but I think it should 
be fairly obvious that a sovereign state which 
is locked into the international system serves 
its own interests by having direct diplomatic 
communication. This, at least, we now have 
with China. And in a period of shifting,align- 
ments and alliances, where the old certainties 
of the Cold War are increasingly irrelevant, it 
is of critical importance that we should have 
relations with all the major forces. particu- 
larly those involved in the affairs of this 
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region. This has little to do with China as 
such—still less to do with domestic politics— 
it is a matter of the national interest. 


There is also the fact that that situation in 
which we placed ourselves directly at odds 
with China, in a way calculated to obstruct 
purely diplomatic objectives of a near and 
influential neighbour, has now been cancelled 
out. We no longer court Chinese hostility. 
And while there are substantial differences in 
points of view and fundamental differences 
between our social systems, there is nothing 
on our side to provoke Chinese enmity. This 
serves the interests of our national security. 


The Government has also discarded 
appraisals of China’s external behaviour as 
aggressive and expansionist (as have most 
serious students of China and the US Govern- 
ment itself) which means that it is able to 
contemplate a rational relationship with 
China, independent, and free from the 
neuroses of the Cold War. In other words, 
the establishment of diplomatic relations ts 
not seen as an end in itself, or as a device for 
meeting domestic criticism. 


New direction 

These are some of the considerations the 
Prime Minister had in mind when he said on 
the day the communique was released that we 
had corrected ‘a serious distortion in our 
foreign policy’. The correction of this distor- 
tion was, in turn, the symbol of the new 
direction in Australian foreign policy. As 
such, it has contributed significantly to exter- 
nal perceptions of Australia as a more inde- 
pendent actor in the world scene, and to the 
consequent respect, if not always agreement, 
which Australia now commands. And in 
itself, the act of establishing relations with 
China has assisted us to embark on a foreign 


policy which is not only new and indepen- 
dent, but more complex and more subtle. 
These are all positive consequences of recog- 
nition. 


At the working level, relations have devel- 
oped very quickly, and the momentum has 
come from both sides. The negotiations in 
Paris were concluded in less than three weeks. 
We yielded nothing in terms of our national 
interests; we were not asked to. In case there 
are still residual doubts about what went on 
in Paris, let me emphasise that all points of 
substance, understanding or intent—and they 
were few—-were made public by the Govern- 
ment. There has been some retailing of a 
foolish rumour about secret agreements. 
There is no substance to this rumour. All that 
has not been published are the detailed 
records of the actual discussions: for us to 
make them public would be in breach of 
confidence and to suggest to the Chinese, and 
every other government, that anything said to 
Australia in diplomatic exchanges was likely 
to find its way into the public media. If our 
records were published, however, this would 
be to the total discredit of the reputation of 
the academic who advanced these claims in 
the first instance. 





It will be just over four months from the 
time of the signing of the communique to the 
time of my own arrival to begin work in what 
will by then be a fully operational new 
Embassy building. We are already communi- 
cating regularly on matters of mutual interest 
and we find this communication easy, and the 
Chinese Government responsive, perhaps 
more than might have been expected from a 
busy Foreign Ministry in a capital which is a 
focus of diplomatic activity and attention. 
The feeling of the Australian Government at 
this stage is that relations have got off to a 
very good start indeed, and that this is a 
reflection of a shared desire to normalise rela- 
tions in the full sense of that word, of an 
intention on both sides to develop a meaning- 
ful relationship. I might add that Government 
activity is greatly exceeded by the extraord- 
inary level of interest throughout the commu- 
nity and the vast number of proposals being 
put to the Government by interested private 
groups. The number of such initiatives is far 
beyond the Government's present capacity to 
assist, but they are a useful barometer of 
public opinion and will, in due course, help to 
flesh out the relationship. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Australian Chinese 

I would like to turn attention briefly to one 
of these interested groups—the Australian 
Chinese. Their position is not an easy one at 
this point in time, with the arrival in Aus- 
tralia of an Embassy from Peking. Like other 
Australians, they are interested in these devel- 
opments; and like many other Australians, 
many of them are openiv enthusiastic. | do 
not wish to make racial distinctions, but the 
difference for Australian Chinese is that their 
enthusiasm can be subject to misconstruction. 
The Chinese in Australia have been good and 


loyal and valued citizens. With very few 
exceptions in our history violent incidents 


invo.ving Chinese have been provoked not by 
Chinese but by white Australians. The Chin- 
ese contribute positively to our society (even 
though politically they have tended to be con- 
servative and to vote Liberal). Chinese Gov- 
ernment policy is that Chinese in foreign 
countries should be loyal citizens of the 
countries in which they live. They should not 
be expected to interpret this to mean that 
they should abandon their cultural traditions. 
Sull less should we misinterpret their enthusi- 
asm about renewed opportunities for direct 
contact with those parts of China from which 
they or their ancestors come, a sentiment 
which many Australians share in relation to 
other countries. It is understandable that 
many Australian Chinese should express inter- 
est and pride in the recovery and develop- 
ment of their original homeland. It is inevita- 
ble that some will experience conflicting emo- 
tions. But this is not to impugn their loyalty 
to Australia. 


There were reports that at a banquet given 
by the Chinese community in Sydney in Feb- 
ruary, a desultory response to a toast to the 
Queen contrasted with overwhelming support 
for a toast to Chairman Mao. These reports 
were Inaccurate. As far as I could discern at 
the time, there was little difference in the 
response to the two toasts. But the implica- 
tion of these reports, even if not explicit, and 
apart from what was suggested about Govern- 
cent ministers who were present, was not 
that the Chinese community of Sydney was 
republican, but that it was, in effect, disloyal. 
This is a very nasty imputation. I am not sug- 
gesting that anyone here holds that kind of 
view, but I do suggest that as our relations 
with China progress, there is a need for sym- 
pathetic understanding of the adjustments 
among the Chinese communities. 
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I turn now to our future relations with 
China; first to our bilateral relations, and 
then to the place of China in our foreign pol- 
icy. The Government is not looking for spec- 
iacular leaps. As you know, the Prime Minis- 
ter intends to visit China in October, there is 
a high-level Trade Mission going in May, and 
there are other planned exchanges which will 
be announced later. The Government would 
like to establish relations on a normal footing 
as soon as possible. But we still have much to 
learn about each other, both at the govern- 
ment level and in other fields. If you think of 
the multiplicity of elements that exist in the 
relationship between Australia and Japan, for 
example, or Indonesia, or the Soviet Union, 
you will understand how much there is to be 
done in making a new beginning like the one 
with China. It will take at least two years for 
us to achieve this kind of normalisation, 
although this will not be to the exclusion of 
more newsworthy events should the oppor- 
tunities occur. 


Trade potential 

The question of trade has tended to loom 
large in discussion of our relations with 
China, and I would like to try to set it in per- 
spective. First, there is a somewhat euphoric 
view of the potential of the Chinese market 
which must be tempered with a little realism. 
It is simply not true that there are 800 mil- 
lion potential customers for everything we 
produce—-and you would be surprised at 
some of the commodities Australians believe 
they can sell to China. It is most encouraging 
that so many Australians are so interested in 
trading with China; this is to be applauded and 
supported. And there are prospects for 
increased trade. But we must begin, as we 
would with any other market, with an 
attempt to inform ourselves about what China 
produces itself, what it consumes, and what 
constraints there are on its capacity——and wil- 
lingness—-to import. 





Trade is not the overriding preoccupation 
in our relations with China. But before some- 
one hastens to write that the Government sees 
trade as running a bad second, Jet me empha- 
sise that it is regarded as an important, an 
integral, part of a relationship which is best 


described as political, The two are inter- 
related. Each serves the other. There are 
other components in the relationship. The 


totality is political, but it is a mistake to con- 
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sider the problem in terms of either one or 
the other. Our relations with all countries are 
more complex than that. But let us at least 
try to correct the idea that our relations with 
China are about trade and nothing else. 


A somewhat related problem is the rela- 
tionship between Government and business. 
Given our relative lack of information about 
the China market, the limited number of spe- 
cialists available to advise, the fact that trade 
at the Chinese end ts all directed by the Gov- 
ernment, and the advantages of working at 
governmental level, it would seem to be in 
everyone's interests for there to be close co- 
operation between Government and business 
in trade with China. A few businessmen may 
take fright at this suggestion, and some 
already have done. But Government involve- 
ment does not mean interference or manipu- 
lation. Nothing could be more foolish or 
unrealistic than to suggest the Government 
seeks to control all trade. The private sector 
will continue in much the same role as it had 
in the past. What is suggested Is that Govern- 
ment can be of considerable use, and to this 
end co-operation is necessary. 


Close relationship 


In general terms, then, the Government's 
aim is to establish a close relationship with 
China, and we believe the Chinese Govern- 
ment has a similar objective in relation to 
Australia. This is a positive approach on Aus- 
tralia’s part. The Government does not 
believe there would be much point in having 
diplomatic relations if the approach were 
otherwise. We seek to establish a relationship 
in which we can talk frankly, in which we 
may have formal agreements, in which we 
may from time to time co-operate bilaterally 
and internationally. This does not mean ‘lend- 
ing ourselves to the Chinese Government’s 
purposes’. That is a naive concept, which fails 


occasionally coincide with those of the Chin- 
ese Government or that it is the purpose of 
every government in its diplomatic relations 
to influence the attitudes and behaviour of 
other governments. We do not pretend that 
there will not be difficulties and disagree- 
ments; but we are optimistic about the pros- 
pects for a very fruitful relationship. 

Where, then, does China fit into our 
foreign policy? Let me stress that the Govern- 
ment is attempting to develop a different and, 


for Australia, unfamiliar kind of foreign pol- 
icy, in which there is simultaneous concentra- 
tion on a range of issues and relationships, in 
which there is no single relationship which 
dominates all others. Its operation requires 
diplomatic suppleness and mental agility. It 
is a complex and multi-faceted policy. 
There has been some suggestion that the 
Government takes China as the centre, or the 
focus, of its foreign policy. This is not true. 
The Government is seeking a close relation- 
ship with China, similar to that which we 
have with Japan, or seek with the Soviet 
Union or, in some respects, have with the 
United States. The Government has made it 
clear that it sees nothing in the development 
of its relations with China as being at the 
expense of our relations with these countries 
or with our closer neighbours. 


Balanced perspectives 

The prominence given to China in our 
foreign policy is a case of misperception, not 
of Government intention. The reasons are 
easily identifiable. First, China is currently in 
the spotlight in many countries, not just in 
Australia. There is a high level of attention to 
China in Japan, the United States and Malay- 
sia, for example, but this does not make 
China the centre of their policies. In Aus- 
tralia, the appointment of an Ambassador to 
China excites more public interest than the 
appointment of a High Commissioner to 
Malaysia. This should not be taken to mean 
that China is more important to us than 
Malaysia. Even a Third Secretary, on her Waly 
to Peking. is pursued by the Press through the 
airport: I doubt if most Third Secretaries are 
even noticed as they Jeave Australia. China is 
currently what might be called ‘The In 
Country’; as one of my colleagues put it— 
‘you'd think all these people thought China 
Was going to go away’, so great is the demand 
for visits and exchanges now. 


Secondly, there is a lot of activity going on 
in relation to China. It attracts attention 
because it is a new relationship: but new 
should not be equated with focal. And if we 
compared what is going on in relation to 
China we would find it to be considerably less 
than in our relations with the other major 
powers; or with some of our closer neigh- 
bours. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Thirdly, recognition of China was a sym- 
bol, but the reversal of a policy does not 
mean transferring the old concepts of our 
relations with China, substituting China for 


the United States, one powerful friend for 
another. 
The simplicities of the past no longer 


apply. To say that we have moved from ‘All 
the way with LBF to ‘Let’s all kowtow to 
Chairman Mao’ is a reflection, not of Gov- 
ernment policy but of an intellectual incap- 
acity to conceive of our foreign policy in 
multilateral terms. Not since the late 1940s 
and very early 1950s have we had to consider 
such a prospect, and even then, our concern 
was with only two great Powers, 


In this context, we have to be more careful 
about interpreting Government acts in rela- 
tion to any one country. One should not 
expect perfect ‘balance’ in our approaches to 
China and the Soviet Union. or China and 
Japan. This would be impossible, and would 
probably result in the frustration of all initia- 
tives. We have different interests in each 
country, different kinds of relationship. If we 
do something in Peking and not in Tokyo, we 
should look at what else is being done in 
Tokyo before suggesting Australia has a Sino- 
centric foreign policy. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the Government's intentions. 


It is in this context that the Government's 
thinking on China and regional co-operation 
should be viewed. It is not out of concern for 
China but for South-East Asia that the Gov- 
ernment has taken up this idea. The Prime 
Minister is by no means the only one, nor the 
first. to do so, and the question of China in 
relation to regional arrangements is one which 
is exercising the minds of all governments in 
the region, 


The most important objective is that we 
should develop a more balanced perspective 
on China. We should neither fear her for 
her size and population, nor make her the 
central and determining factor in our foreign 
policy. As one who has been involved in 
trying to impart this idea in Australia, I find 
it gratifying indeed that the first hurdle has 
now been passed. My own role is about to be 
reversed—-from explaining China to Aus- 
tralians to representing Australia in China. 
For those members of the Press who will be 
visiting Peking while I am there, I would be 
very glad to reverse that role again. 
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Visit of Malaysian Deputy Prime 
Minister to Australia 


The Right Hon. Tun Dr Ismail Al-Haj 
bin Datuk Haji Abdul Rahman, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, Minister of Home Affairs 
and Minister of Trade and Industry, visited 
Australia from 11 to 18 March 1973 as a 
guest of the Government. He was accompanied 
by his wife, Toh Puan Norashikin, and 
daughter, Cik Zailah, and a party of nine 
officials. 


This was Tun Dr Ismail’s first visit to Aus- 
tralia since he graduated in medicine from Mel- 
bourne University in 1945. He nevertheless 
has close contacts with Australia and his 
eldest son was educated at Geelong Grammar 
and is now studying Arts at the University of 
New England. 


The visit to Australia was the first contact 
between the Malaysian Cabinet and the new 
Australian Ministry. Tun Dr Ismail, as Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Home Affairs, 
is the second ranking member of the Malaysian 
Cabinet, and had indicated that he wished 
to have substantive discussions with Aus- 
tralian leaders on matters of mutual interest. 
With this in mind the party included a Deputy 
Secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Similarly, as Minister of Trade and Industry, 
he was accompanied by the Deputy Director, 
International Trade Division, Ministry of 
Trade and Industry, with the object of hold- 
ing discussions on trade and investment (as 
background, a high level Australian Investment 
Mission visited Malaysia in November 1972 
and is at present preparing its report). 


Discussions took place on 12 and 13 March 
with the Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister for Defence, the Minister for 
Overseas Trade, the Attorney-General, and the 
Special Minister of State. 


The main themes developed in these dis- 
cussions and at a press conference given by 
Tun Dr Ismail on 13 March were: 


(a) regional co-operation, and the associa- 
ted role of ASEAN and its concept of 
a ‘zone of peace, freedom and neu- 
trality’; 

(b) the Five-Power Arrangement and the 
stationing of the Mirage fighters at 
Butterworth; 
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(c) recognition of China and North Viet- 
Nam, and the likely approach of 
ASEAN countries; 

(d) Australian-Malaysian 
and Trade Agreement. 

Tun Dr Ismail, both in discussions and at 
his press conference, made reference to 
Malaysia’s pleasure at Australia’s support for 
the ASEAN concept of a “zone of peace, 
freedom and neutrality’ for South-East Asia. 
It was made clear to Tun Dr Ismail that the 
Australian concept of a wider Asian regional 
association as raised in discussions with Presi- 
dent Soeharto in Jakarta, was essentially long 
term and was not designed to compete or 
conflict with ASEAN. Rather, Australia saw 
ASEAN’s role as being within South-East 
Asia from where it could participate in a 
wider regional grouping should it so decide. 
Tun Dr Ismail expressed gratification at the 
clarification of Australian views and partic- 
ularly with the confirmation that any proposed 
regional organisation would complement 
ASEAN. 

At the press conference on 13 March, Tun 
Dr Ismail commented that Malaysia must give 
first priority to ASEAN, but as the Australian 
concept with its long term objective developed 
and as the concept was considered in due 
course by ASEAN countries, and if the 
ASEAN countries agreed with it, there would 
be no reason why ASEAN ‘should not par- 
ticipate in such a wider organisation’. 

On the Five-Power Defence Arrangement, 
Tun Dr Ismail reiterated the Malaysian policy 
statement that as neutralisation is phased in, 
military or defence arrangements will be 
phased out. In elaborating this point with par- 
ticular reference to the Australian Mirage 
squadrons in Butterworth, Tun Dr Ismail said 
that at the same time, it is expected that the 
expansion of the Malaysian Air Force will 
result in the facilities in Butterworth becoming 
somewhat crowded in 1976. 

Tun Dr Ismail said that negotiations had 
commenced with North Viet-Nam and a simul- 
taneous announcement of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries could be expected shortly. Similarly, 
Malaysia was giving active consideration to 
the question of the recognition of and estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with China. 

With regard to ASEAN recognition of 
China, Tun Dr Ismail said there would not be 
any joint ASEAN announcement but rather 


trade relations 


each member country would consider recog- 
nition separately while at the same time keep- 
ing each other informed. Tun Dr Ismail did 
feel that it was only a question of time when 
all ASEAN members would recognise China. 

During discussions on trade matters, the 
point was made that Australia is selling twice 
as much to as she is buying from Malaysia. It 
was agreed that the Malaysia-Australia Trade 
Agreement, which has been in existence since 
1958, should be reviewed. Officials will meet 
in Kuala Lumpur next month to undertake this 
review. 

In addition to visiting Canberra, Tun Dr 
Ismail visited Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart and 
Armidale (where his son is studying) and 





departed for New Zealand on 18 March. 
While in Victoria, the University of Melbourne 
conferred on Tun Dr Ismail the honorary 
degree of Doctorate of Laws. 

The text of the statement issued by Tun 
Dr Ismail at his press conference on 13 March 
1973 follows: 


Press Statement 

I am extremely pleased and honoured to be 
invited by the Government of Australia to 
visit Australia, during which I had the oppor- 
tunity to meet and exchange views on various 
matters of mutual interest to Malaysia and 
Australia with the Prime Minister, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Overseas 
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Trade and Secondary Industry, the Speciai 
Minister of State and the Attorney-General so 
soon after they have come into office. These 
discussions were conducted in an extremely 
informal and frank manner. 

The Prime Minister kindly briefed me on 
his recent visit to Indonesia. He also outlined 
to me his concept on a wider regional co- 
Operation arrangement, of an organisation 





On arrival in Canberra on 12 March the Malaysian Deputy 
Prime Minister, Tun Dr Ismail, was greeted by the 
Australian Deputy Prime Minister, and Minister for 
Defence, Mr Lance Barnard (ef). He was accompanied 
by his wife, Toh Puan Norashikin, whose portrait appears 
at left. 


which is envisaged to encompass countries in 
the entire region of Asia and the Pacific, 
including the participation by such major 
powers as China and Japan. I was assured 
that it was not his intention to cause any 
disruption to the activities of the Association 
of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN), The 
Prime Minister specifically reiterated that 
ASEAN was a very useful organisation in 
uniting the countries in the region of South- 
East Asia and that it was an excellent testi- 
mony of meaningful co-operation among the 
countries concerned, 

In return F had the opportunity to brief the 
Prime Minister on the recent meeting of 
Foreign Ministers of ASEAN countries held 
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The Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister, Tun Ismail Gefi), 
with the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Keith Waller, photographed auring the Deputy Prime 
Minister’s visit to Canberra in March. 


in Kuala Lumpur on 15 February. In par- 
ticular I touched on the question of the 
enlargement of ASEAN which, as it was 
agreed at the meeting, would be open to 
membership to countries within the South- 
East Asian region at an opportune time. 

The ceasefire in Viet-Nam and the subse- 
quent International Conference on Viet-Nam 
held in Paris were all evident developments 
conducive to the realisation of Malaysia's 
proposition for South-East Asia as a ‘Zone of 
Peace, Freedom and Neutrality’. In this con- 
nection | would wish to express Malaysia's 
profound appreciation for the unqualified sup- 
port of the Prime Minister on the Neutral- 
isation of South-East Asia. 

However tenuous, the Agreement on End- 
ing the War and Restoring Peace in Viet-Nam 
marks a turning point for the future security 
and stability of South-East Asia. The threat 
fo peace and security has by no means com- 
pletely abated. However it is recognised that 
such a threat now lies in activities of subver- 
sion which ts basically the responsibility of 
the countries concerned. The eventual realisa- 
tion of neutralisation would render military 
arrangements as they exist today no longer 
relevant and necessary; as neutralisation is 
phased in, such military or defence arrange- 
ments will be phased out. 

China as a major power in the region will 
in concert with other major powers have an 
important and a responsible role in ensuring 
peace and security im the region. Malaysia has 
therefore given active consideration to the 
question of recognition and establishing diplo- 
matic relations with China. 
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I also had a useful exchange of views on 
Malaysia-Australia trade relations. At present 
Australia is selling twice as much as she is 
buying from Malaysia. Both the Minister of 
Overseas Trade and Secondary Industry and I 
agreed that the Malaysia-Australha Trade 
Agreement, which has been in existence since 
1958, should be reviewed. Officials from our 
two countries will be meeting in Kuala Lum- 
pur next month to undertake this review 
Naturally I hope that a new Agreement will 
emerge under which Australia will buy more 
from us. 


Visit of Tanzania’s Foreign Minister 


On the initiative of the President of Tan- 
zania, Mwalimu Julius K. Nyerere, the Tan- 
zanian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr John 
Malecela, visited Canberra on 9 March for 
discussions with the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. While in Australia Mr Malecela was a 
guest of the Government. 





The Foreign Minister of Tanzania, Mr John Malecela, 
visited Canberra on 9 March for discussions with the 
Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, io whom he presented an 
ehony statuette «id a lion-skin handbag for Mrs Whitlam. 


International Conference on 
Viet-Nam—-Final Act 


The 12-party international conference on 
Viet-Nam, provided for in Article 19 of the 
Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Viet-Nam, met in Paris from 26 
February to 2 March. The Final Act was 
signed on 2 March by the 12 Foreign Minis- 
ters of the participating parties in the pre- 
sence of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. The following is the text of the final 
Act: 


The Government of the United States of 
America, 

The Government of the French Republic, 
The Provisional Revolutionary Government 
of the Republic of South Viet-Nam, 
The Government of the Hungarian People’s 


Republic, 

The Government of the Republic of Indon- 
esia. 

The Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic, 


The Government of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Viet-Nam, 
The Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
The Government of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam, 
The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 
The Government of Canada, and 
The Government of of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, 
In the presence of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, 
with a view to acknowledging the signed 
Agreements, guaranteeing the ending of the 
war, the maintenance of peace in Viet-Nam, 
the respect of the Vietnamese people's funda- 
mental national rights, and the South Viet- 
namese people's right to self-determination, 
and contributing to and guaranteeing peace in 


Indochina, have agreed on the following 
provisions, and undertake to respect and 


implement them, 


ARTICLE | 
The Parties to this Act solemnly acknow- 
ledge, express their approval of, and support 
the Paris Agreement on Ending the War and 
Restoring Peace in Viet-Nam signed in Paris 
on 27 January 1973, and the four Protocols 


SHORTER NOTES 


to the Agreement signed on the same date 
(hereinafter referred to respectively as the 
Agreement and the Protocols). 


ARTICLE 2 

The Agreement responds to the aspirations 
and fundamental national rights of the Viet- 
namese people, ie. the independence, sover- 
eignty, unity, and territorial integrity of Viet- 
Nam, to the right of the South Vietnamese 
people to self-determination, and to the ear- 
nest desire for peace shared by all countries 
in the world. The Agreement constitutes a 
major contribution to peace, self-determina- 
tion, national independence, and the improve- 
ment of relations among countries. The 
Agreement and the Protocols should be 
strictly respected and scrupulously imple- 
mented, 


ARTICLE 3 
The Parties to this Act solemnly acknow- 
ledge the commitments by the parties to the 
Agreement and the Protocols to strictly resp- 
ect and scrupulously implement the Agree- 
ment and the Protocols. 


ARTICLE 4 

The Parties to this Act solemnly recognise 
and strictly respect the fundamental national 
rights of the Vietnamese people, i.e. the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, unity, and territorial 
integrity of Viet-Nam, as well as the right of 
the South Vietnamese people to self-determin- 
ation. The Parties to this Act shall strictly 
respect the Agreement and the Protocols by 
refraining from any action at variance with 
their provisions. 


ARTICLE 5 

For the sake of a durable peace in Viet- 
Nam, the Parties to this Act call on all 
countries to strictly respect the fundamental 
national rights of the Vietnamese people, ie. 
the independence, sovereignty, unity, and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Viet-Nam and the right of 
the South Vietnamese people to self-deter- 
mination and to strictly respect the Agree- 
ment and the Protocols by refraining from 
any action at variance with their provisions. 


ARTICLE 6 
(a) The four Parties to the Agreement or 


the two South Vietnamese Parties 
may, either individually or through 


joint action, inform the other Parties 
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to this Act about the implementation 
of the Agreement and the Protocols. 
Since the reports and views submitted 
by the International Commission of 
Control and Supervision concerning the 
control and supervision of the imple- 
mentation of those provisions of the 
Agreement and the Protocols which 
are within the tasks of the Commission 
will be sent to either the four Parties 
signatory to the Agreement or to the 
two South Vietnamese Parties, those 
Parties shall be responsible, either indi- 
vidually or through joint action, for 
forwarding them promptly to the other 
Parties to this Act. 

(b) The four Parties to the Agreement or 
the two South Vietnamese Parties shall 
also, either individually or through 
joint action, forward this information 
and these reports and views to the 
other participant in the international 
conference on Viet-Nam for his infor- 
mation. 


ARTICLE 7 

In the event of a violation of the 
Agreement or the Protocols which 
threatens the peace, the independence, 
sovereignty, unity, or territorial integ- 
rity of Viet-Nam, or the right of the 
South Vietnamese people to self-deter- 
mination, the Parties signatory to the 
Agreement and the Protocols shall, 
either individually or jointly, consult 
with the other Parties to this Act with 
a view to determining necessary reme- 
dial measures. 

The International Conference on Viet- 
Nam shall be reconvened upon a joint 


(a) 


(b) 


request by the Government of the 
Untted States of America and the 
Government of the Democratic 


Republic of Viet-Nam on behalf of 
the Parties signatory to the Agreement 
or upon a request by six or more of 
the Parties to this Act. 


ARTICLE 8 
With a view to contributing to and guaran- 
teeing peace in Indochina, the Parties to this 
Act acknowledge the commitment of the par- 
ties to the Agreement to respect the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, unity, territorial integrity 
and neutrality of Cambodia and Laos as 
stipulated in the Agreement, agree also to re- 
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spect them and to refrain from any action at 
variance with them, and call on other 
countries to do the same. 


ARTICLE 9 


This Act shall enter into force upon signa- 
ture by plenipotentiary representatives of all 
12 Parties and shall be strictly implemented 
by all the parties. Signature of this Act does 
not constitute recognition of any Party in any 
case in which it has not previously been 
accorded. 

Done in 12 copies in Paris this second day 
of March, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy three, in English, French, Russian, 
Vietnamese, and Chinese. AH texts are 
equally authentic. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America, The Secretary of State, 
William P. Rogers. 

For the Government of the French 
Republic, The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Maurice Schumann. 

For the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of South 
Viet-Nam, The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Nguyen Thi Binh. 

For the Government of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Janos Peter. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia, The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Adam Malik. 

For the Government of the Polish 
People’s Republic, The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Stefan Olszowski. 

For the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam, The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Nguyen Duy 
Trinh. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, The Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, 
Alec Douglas-Home. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam, The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Tran Van Lam. 

For the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, The Minis- 


ter for Foreign Affairs, Andrei A. 
Gromyko. 
For the Government of Canada, The 


Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mitchell Sharp. 


For the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Chi Peng-Fei. 


The Second Asian Population 


Conference 

The Second Asian Population Conference, 
organised by the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, was held in Tokyo 
from 1 to 13 November 1972. Of the 30 mem- 
ber countries of ECAFE, 20 were represented 
at the Conference together with one associate 
member and representatives of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Sweden. In addi- 
tion participants from the UN and its special- 
ised agencies, intergovernmental organisations 
and non-governmental organisations attended. 
The Australian delegation was led by Mr L. 
G. Hopkins, the Assistant Statistician for 
Demography and Employment of the Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. Other Australians 
attended as UN appointed resource personnel. 
They included Professor W. D. Borrie of 
ANU who was the Chairman of the Planning 
Committee for the Conference. Dr L. 
Ruzicka and Dr R. N. Sundrum of ANU and 
Dr I. Wills of Monash University. 

The principal benefit of the meeting was 
the opportunity afforded for experts on popu- 
lation from ECAFE member countries to 
meet informally to exchange ideas and opin- 
ions. The meeting was primarily technical and 
worked entirely by consensus. 

The subject matter of the Conference was 
organised around eight topics as follows: 

I. Demographic situation in relation to 

factors affecting population change. 

II. Manpower and employment in the con- 
fext of economic development. 

HI Implications of population growth for 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 

IV. Social aspects of the development of 
human resources, 

V. Family planning programs. 

VI. Ecological implications of rural and 

urban population change and of popu- 

lation transfers for development plan- 
ning. 

Research and training and the dis- 
semination of information and know- 
ledge on population matters. 


VIL. 
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VHI. Review of and prospects for inter- 
national co-operation in population 
policies and programs. 


The debate ranged widely taking into account 
such factors in relation to population as 
employment, the social position of women, 
agricultural and urban development, housing, 
health, income distribution and pollution. 


‘Country statements’ provided by the par- 
ticipating countries, presented background 
information on the current and prospective 
situation with respect to the topics discussed 
at the Conference. 


After adoption of its Report, the Confer- 
ence debated a draft ‘Declaration of Popula- 
tion Strategy for Development’. After some 


amendment the Declaration was adopted 
unanimously, although the Soviet Union 
entered a general reservation. 

The topics handled with the greatest 


authority by the Conference were the demo- 
graphic situation, family planning, research 
and training and international co-operation. 
On the topics of manpower and employment, 
agricultural and industrial development, eco- 
logical implications of rural and urban popu- 
lation change, the treatment was necessarily 
less precise but nevertheless many important 
effects of population factors in these fields 
were raised. 

In the face of the extremely high projec- 
tions of the likely future total population of 
the Region there was agreement on the advis- 
ability of reducing the overall growth rate of 
the population of the Region. Japan and Sin- 
gapore reported that they had reduced their 
rates of growth. Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Fiji, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Malaysia, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Taiwan and Thailand stated that 
they aimed at such a reduction. 


On family planning the emphasis in the dis- 
cussion was on activities under family plan- 
ning programs through which facilities for 
family planning and knowledge about family 
planning could be disseminated. It was recog- 
nised that it was important to evaluate the 
effectiveness of such programs and that moti- 
vation towards a smaller family was just as 
important as the availability of means for 
family planning. 

Among speakers at the Conference was Mr 
Rafael Salas, executive director of the United 
Nations Fund for Population Activities. The 
existence and growth of the UNFPA has 
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Australia’s Attorney-General, Senator Lionel Murphy, Q.C., 
above with the Attorney-General of the USA, the Hon, R. G. Kleindienst (eft) and the Solicitor-Genera/ of the USA, 


Mr E. N. Griswold (centre). 


made possible the strenthening of the Popu- 


lation Division of ECAFE. The Fund has 
grown from $US7,000,000 in 1970 to 
$US40.000.000 in 1972. Many recommen- 


dations of the Conference will be rendered 
practicable by the support of UN FPA. 


The Second Asian Population Conference, 
like the African Population Conference of 
1971, can be seen as one of a series of 
Regional Conferences which will culminate in 
the UN World Population Conference which 


will be held in 1974 at a site yet to be 
decided. 


Australia is ready to play a constructive 
role in international population programs but 
recognises fully the sovereign right of individ- 
ual nations to determine their own rates of 


population growth. Since the Conference, 
Australia has announced a contribution for 


1973 of $300,000 to UNFPA and of this 
amount, $100,000 is earmarked for use by 
the International Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion. Also the Federal Government is to now 
give financial support to domestic family 
planning services. It will give $200,000 a year 
to the Family Planning Association of Aus- 
tralia and $100,000 a year to a national body 
representing Catholic family planning centres. 
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recentiy made an official visit to the USA. He is shown 


Prince Philip Unveils RAAF 
Memorial 


HRH The Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, unveiled the RAAF Memorial on 15 
March 1973. 

The Memorial commemorates 50 years of 
RAAF achievement from its founding on 31 
March 1921. 

It has been erected in Anzac Parade, 
Canberra, A.C.T., where, along with other 
memorials, it will commemorate notable feats 
of arms of national significance. 

The building of the Memorial follows the 
holding of a competition which attracted 46 
entries from Australian sculptors. 

The winning design was submitted by Mrs 
Inge King, of Warrandyte, Victoria. 

Chairman of the panel of adjudicators who 
selected the winning design was Sir William 
Dargie of the Commonwealth Art Advisory 
Board. 

The announcement of the winning design 
coincided with the 50th Anniversary of the 
RAAF-—31 March 1971. 

The memorial is in the form of a 25ft high 
ground stainless steel sculpture, consisting of 


three vertical wing shapes, surrounded by a 
symbolic flight image and mounted on a plat- 
form of polished black granite. 


Meeting of EEC and Group of Ten 
Press communiqué of the Ministerial Meeting 
of the Group of Ten) and the European 
Economic Community, 16 March 1973 in 
Paris. 

The Ministers and Central Bank Governors 
of the ten countries participating in the general 
arrangements to borrow and the member coun- 
tries of the European Economic Community 
met in Paris on 16 March 1973, under the 
chairmanship of Mr Valery Giscard d'Estaing, 
Minister of the Economy and of Finance of 
France. Mr P. P. Schweitzer, Managing Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
took part in the meeting, which was also 
attended by Mr Nello Celio, Head of the 
Federal Department of Finance of the Swiss 
Confederation, Mr E. Stopper, President of 
the Swiss National Bank, Mr W. Haferkamp, 
Vice-President of the Commission of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, Mr E. V. Lennep, 
Secretarv-General of the Organisation For 
Economic Co-operation and Development, Mr 
Rene Larre, General Manager of the Bank for 
International Settlements and Mr Jeremy 
Morse, Chairman of the Deputies of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty of the IMF. 


The Minister and Governors heard a report 
by the Chairman of their Deputies, Mr Rinaldo 
Ossola, on the results of the technical study 
which the deputies have carried out in accord- 
ance with the instructions given to them. 


The Ministers and Governors took note of 
the decisions of the members of the EEC 
announced on Monday. Six members of the 
EEC and certain other European countries, 
including Sweden, will maintain 24 per cent 
margins between their currencies. The cur- 
rencies of certain countries. such as Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Japan and Canada 
remain, for the time being, floating. However, 
Italy, the United Kingdom and Ireland have 





© The Group of Ten comprises six of the member 
countries of the European Economic Community 
(Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom), as well as four other coun- 
tries (Canada, Japan, Sweden and the United States). 
The other three member countries of the EEC, 
Denmark, Ireland and Luxembourg, also participated 
in this meeting. 
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Small Cathedral— 
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Bishop Kenneth Mason, Anglican Bishop of the 
Northern Territory, has one of the world’s biggest 
dioceses-—500,000 square miles or one sixth of the 
area of Australia. He is pictured above outside 
his cathedral, Christ Church in Darwin, which is 
one of the smallest cathedrals in the world. Insects 
often invade it during evening services, along with 
frogs and geckos—small tropical lizards. Casual 
dress is a rule in the hat and humid climate of 
Darwin, Australia’s most northerly city. 





expressed the intention of associating them- 
selves as soon as possible with the decision to 
maintain EEC exchange rates within margins 
of 2) per cent and meanwhile of remaining 
in consultation with their EEC partners. 

The Ministers and Governors reiterated their 
determination to ensure jointly an orderly 
exchange rate system. To this end, they agreed 
on the basis for an operational approach to- 
wards the exchange markets in the near future 
and on certain further studies to be completed 
as a matter of urgency. 

They agreed in principle that official inter- 
vention in exchange markets may be useful 
at appropriate times to facilitate the mainten- 
ance of orderly conditions, keeping in mind 
also the desirability of encouraging reflows of 
speculative movements of funds. Each nation 
stated that it will be prepared to intervene at 
its initiative in its own market, when necessary 
and desirable, acting in a flexible manner in 
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the light of market conditions and in close con- 
sultation with the authorities of the nation 
whose currency may be bought or sold. The 
countries which have decided to maintain 24 
per cent margins between their currencies have 
made known their intention of concerting 
among themselves the application of these pro- 
visions. Such intervention will be financed, 
when necessary, through use of mutual credit 
facilities. To ensure fully adequate resources 
for such operations, it is envisaged that some 
of the existing ‘swap’ facilities will be enlarged. 


Some countries have announced additional 
measures to restrain capital inflows. The United 
States authorities emphasised that the phasing 
out of their controls on longer-term capital 
outflows by the end of 1974 was intended to 
coincide with strong improvement in the US 
balance-of-payments position. Any steps taken 
during the interim period toward the elimina- 
tion of these controls would take due account 
of exchange market conditions and the balance 
of payments trends. The US authorities are 
also reviewing actions that may be appropriate 
to remove inhibitions on the inflow of capital 
into the United States, Countries in a strong 
payments position will review the possibility 
of removing or relaxing any restrictions on 
capital outflows, particularly long-term. 


Ministers and Governors noted the import- 
ance of dampening speculative capital move- 
ments. They stated their intention to seek more 
complete understanding of the sources and 
nature of the large capital flows which have 
recently taken place. With respect to Euro- 
currency markets, they agreed that methods of 
reducing the volatility of these markets will be 
studied intensively, taking into account the 
implications for the longer run operation of the 
International Monetary System. These studies 
will address themselves, among other factors, 
to limitations on placement of official reserves 
in that market by member nations of the IMF 
and to the possible need for reserve require- 
ments comparable to those in national bank- 
ing markets. With respect to the former, the 
Ministers and Governors confirmed that their 
authorities would be prepared to take the lead 
by implementing certain undertakings that 
their own placements would be gradually and 
prudently withdrawn. The United States will 
review possible action to encourage a flow of 
Euro-currency funds to the United States 
as market conditions permit. 
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In the context of discussions of monetary 
reform, the Ministers and Governors agreed 
that proposals for funding or consolidation of 
official currency balances deserved thorough 
and urgent attention. This matter is already on 
the agenda of the Committee of Twenty of the 
IMF. 


Ministers and Governors reaffirmed their 
attachment to the basic principles which have 
governed international economic relations since 
the last war—the greatest possible freedom 
for international trade and investment and the 
avoidance of competitive changes of exchange 
rates. They stated their determination to con- 
tinue to use the existing organisations of inter- 
national economic co-operation to maintain 
these principles for the benefit of all their 
members. 


Ministers and Governors expressed their 
unanimous conviction that international mone- 
tary stability rests, in the last analysis, on the 
success of national efforts to contain inflation. 
They are resolved to pursue fully appropriate 
policies to this end. 


Ministers and Governors are confident that, 
taken together, these moves will launch an 
internationally responsible program for deal- 
ing with the speculative pressures that have 
recently emerged and for maintaining orderly 
international monetary arrrangements, while 
the work of reform of the international mone- 
tary system is pressed ahead. They reiterated 
their concern that this work be expedited and 
brought to an early conclusion in the frame- 
work of the Committee of Twenty of the IMF. 


Resources and Environment Study 


A centre to study Australia’s natural 
resources and environment to ald in their 
conservation on a nation-wide scale, is being 
established at the Australian National Univer- 
sity (ANU) in Canberra, the national capital. 

The centre will draw on overseas experi- 
ence in its research, and it is hoped that the 
results of its work will aid other countries. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the ANU, Profes- 
sor Sir John Crawford, announced on 12 
February 1973, that Professor Frank Fenner, 
a distinguished Australian scientist and expert 
on the environment, had been appointed first 
director of the new Centre for Resources and 
Environmental Studies (CRES). 


Sir John Crawford said the general objec- 
tive of the centre would be to study Aus- 
tralia’s resources and environment to aid the 
formation of policies that would ensure they 
were husbanded, developed and conserved in 
the general interest and in a wise and 
informed way. 


‘Other countries are going to look to Aus- 
tralia increasingly for supplies of natural 
resources, as Japan is now’, he said. ‘It js 
vital for their future interest, as well as Aus- 
tralia’s, that we have a clear picture of the 
state of these resources.’ 

CRES, with a three-year budget of 
$562,000, will conduct research into a wide 
variety of problems, including the social 
implications of environmental questions. 

It will also train experts on a postgraduate 
basis to fill positions in both government and 
industry. 

The centre will be multidisciplinary, involv- 
ing both natural and social scientists. When 
fully developed it will have eight senior per- 
manent academic staff, some 15 non-tenure or 
temporary staff at varying levels, several sci- 
entists on short-term visiting appointment and 
a support staff of about 20. 

Money has been provided to bring experts 
on the study of resources and the environ- 
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ment from overseas, particularly from the 
United States and Canada. 


Academic staff will include workers from 
disciplines such as ecology, geology, econom- 
ics, sociology and law. 


Professor Fenner, 58, at present is Director 
of the John Curtin School of Medical 
Research at the ANU. He is a former chair- 
man of the Australian Academy of Science 
committees on flora and fauna, national parks 
and conservation, and is a vice-president of 
the Australian Conservation Foundation. He 
is a member of the UNESCO National Com- 
mittee on Man and the Biosphere, and a 
member of the International Scientific Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Environment. 


He believes that for most countries future 
options on the use of natural resources have 
been seriously curtailed as man has exploited 
the environment. 

‘Australia is probably one of the few 
remaining countries where this has not vet 
occurred in a widespread fashion’, he said. 


‘Already, however, serious problems have 
arisen in the use of agricultural land, moun- 
tains, forests and range lands, and the interac- 
tion of domestic livestock with native animal 
populations. 


a Rate GBR! 





Three kangaroos from the Perth zoo presented through a zoological exchange scheme have arrived at the zoo in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, and have seitled down well. The animals have found the vegetation familiar enough since most of the trees 
around their paddock are evcalyptus. They were sent to Porto Alegre by the Perth, W.A. Zoo in exchange for Brazilian 
specimens. 
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‘In the cities, air and water pollution is 
already causing anxiety, linked to urban pop- 
ulation increases.’ 

The first major long-term project to be 
undertaken by Professor Fenner and his col- 
leagues will be a wide-ranging assessment of 
Australia’s present and future resources. It is 
hoped to begin the project within 12 months 
and complete it by 1980. 

Resources to be studied will include man- 
power, population, energy, land, water and 
minerals. It is believed to be the first large- 
scale integrated study of Australia’s resources. 

‘We hope to bring appropriate experts from 
overseas—mainly the United States and 
Canada—to help us mount the survey’, Pro- 
fessor Fenner said. 

‘We hope also that research carried out at 


the centre will be of benefit to overseas 
countries, particularly in South-East Asia. In 
the environmental field, CRES may well come 
to be a source of advice and training for 
South-East Asian countries’, 


Professor Fenner said a number of environ- 
mental problems were international, for 
instance oceanic problems. CRES could con- 
tribute to research aimed at overcoming them. 


Research programmes at the centre will 
take account of work being done in other 
Australian universities and research institu- 
tions. Professor Fenner sees CRES as a focus 
for Australian research on the environment 
and the availability of and use of resources. 

The centre will be housed in a life science 
library building to be built on the ANU 
campus in Canberra later in 1973. 





The Papal Legate, Lawrence Cardinal Shehan of Baltimore, officially opened the 40th International Eucharistic Congress 
in St Patrick's Cathedral, Melbourne, on 18 February. The Congress continued until 25 February. The opening service was 
attended by 20 Cardinals and 100 Archbishops as well as clergy and laymen from all over Australia and 30 overseas 
countries. The photograph shows the procession to St Patrick's. with Thomas Cardinal Cooray, Archbishop of Colombo, 
and Josyf Cardinal Slipyi, Major Archbishop of the Ukrainians (right), in the foreground. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


General Elections in Five Nations 


France 


General elections were held in France on 4 
and 11 March. The Government parties lost 
nearly 100 seats, but retained an absolute 


majority in the National Assembly. 


After the first round of voting on 4 March, 
only 59 seats were decided definitely, com- 
pared with 97 in the 1968 elections. The 
ruling coalition gained only 35 per cent of 
the votes, including 24 per cent for the Gaul- 
list UDR. The Socialist-Communist Alliance 
received 40 per cent of the votes and the 
Reform Group 13 per cent. 


In the week between the first and second 
rounds, the Gaullists came to an arrangement 
with M. Lecanuet and his supporters in the 
Reform Group, concerning the withdrawal of 
candidates to avoid three way contests. The 
Socialist-Communist Alliance fielded one can- 
didate only in each electorate. 


In the second round of voting the Gaullist 
Coalition received 46 per cent of the votes 
equalling the polling for the Socialist-Com- 
munist Alliance. 


The state of the parties in the National 
Assembly will be: 


Gaullist (UDR) . 185 
Independent Republicans . 54 
CDP l i 23 
Other right wing . l , 14 
Reform Group ; 32 
Socialist l . ; 90 
Left wing radical ; ; E 
Communist — : ; ; 73 
Extreme left wing. , ; 3 
Others ; i ; ; 5 


Ireland 


In the General Elections held on 28 Febru- 
ary 1973, the ruling Fianna Fail Party led by 
Mr Lynch was defeated by the Fine Gael and 
Labour Coalition led by Mr Liam Cosgrave, 
who is the new Prime Minister, 


In the previous general election. Fianna 
Fail won 75 seats compared with Fine Gael 
which won 50 and Labour which won 18. 


These two opposition parties, united for the 
first time since 1957, won 73 seats against 
Fianna Fails 69. The former Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Lenihan, lost his seat. The Deputy 
Prime Minister is Mr Brendan Corish; the 
Minister for Defence, Mr Patrick Donegan; 
Minister for Finance, Mr Richie Ryan; and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Garret 
Fitzgerald. 


Chile 

Elections were held in Chile on 4 March to 
renew the 150-member Chamber of Deputies 
and half the 50 seats in the Senate, Official 
figures gave the majority opposition Demo- 
cratic Confederation ( CODE) 54.70 per cent 
of the vote and President Allende’s Popular 
Unity (UP) coalition 43.39 per cent, resulting 
in a gain for the UP of SIX seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies (from 57 to 63), and 
two seats in the Senate (from 18 to 20). A 
process of recounting and checking of the 
official figures and scrutiny by an election 
supervisory tribunal will take until the end of 
April before the results are formally declared. 

A feature of the election was the increase 
in support for the major parties at the 
extremes of the political spectrum—the 
Socialists in the UP and the Nationals in 
CODE—although the Communists and the 
Christian Democrats also bettered their 
overall vote. Most small parties, particularly 
the Radical groups, fared badly. 


Argentina 

Elections were held in Argentina on 11 
March for Presidency and Vice-Presidency, 
deputies, senators, governors and all elective 
offices throughout the country. There were 
nine candidates in all for the Presidency but 
the contest was essentially between Dr Hector 
Campora of the Peronist Justicialist Libera- 
tion Front and Mr Ricardo Balbin of the 
Radical Civic Union. 

On the night of 12 March President 
Lanusse declared that Dr Campora had been 
elected President of Argentina, although it 
was not certain at that stage that Campora 
had secured more than 50 per cent of the 
vote. On 30 March the Military Government 
confirmed his election. The new President will 
be inaugurated on 25 May. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Bangladesh 
The first elections for the Bangladesh Jatiya 
Sangshad (National Assembly) were held on 7 
March. Nearly 1,100 candidates stood for the 
300 Assembly seats. Although 14 political 
parties and several independents contested the 
election, attention was concentrated on the 


ruling Awami League, the newly-formed 
Jatiyo Samajtantrik Dal (JSD) (National 


Socialist Party), the pro-Moscow wing of the 
National Awami Party (NAP) and the All- 
Party Action Committee (APAC), a coalition 
of the pro-Peking wing of the NAP and sev- 
eral minor parties. 

The Awami League was overwhelmingly 
successful, winning 292 of the 300 seats. Five 
seats went to independents and the JSD and 
the Bangladesh Jatiyo League, one of the con- 
stituents of the APAC, each won one seat. 
Polling was postponed in one constituency 
due to the death of the Awami League can- 
didate. Five by-elections will be necessary in 
constituencies vacated by Awami League can- 
didates who, as allowed under the constitution, 
were also elected in other constituencies. Fif- 
teen women members will be elected by mem- 
bers of the National Assembly. 


The Indonesian artist Srihadi held an exhibition in Canberra in February. 
the Information and Cultural Relations Branch of the Department of Foreign Affairs, who opened the exhibition. 
Mr Srihadi, who is senior lecturer in painting and drawing at the Bandung Institute of Technology, is regarded as an 
outstanding representative of the Bandung school of artists. 
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Of the 35,000,000 registered to vote, only 
5 per cent did so. The Awami League 
received 73 per cent of the votes. The Oppo- 
sition groups polled over 4,000,000 votes, but 
were handicapped by fragmentation of their 
vote amongst several candidates. However, 
the Opposition’s failure was also due to their 
organisational weakness and their inability to 
produce a leader who could be a credible 
alternative to Sheikh Mujib. The Awami 
League, with its nationwide organisation, con- 
ducted an extensive campaign, but its major 
asset remained the high personal prestige of 
the Prime Minister. Sheikh Mujib. 


The campaign was, for the most part, quiet 
(although a number of serious incidents did 
occur). There were widespread charges of 
intimidation and at least 55 party workers 
were killed and 200 injured. However all par- 
ties publicly condemmed violence and urged 
their followers to exercise restraint. 


a 


The Prime Minister has not foreshadowed 
any major policy changes as a result of his 
election victory. He has said that the immedi- 
ate objective continues to be the elimination 
of hunger, disease and illiteracy. 





He is shown with Mr R. A. Woolcott, Head of 
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Diggers Awarded Major Vietnamese 
Honour 


The Government of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam has awarded Australia’s most highly 
decorated Army unit, the Australian Army 
Training Team Viet-Nam (AATTV), its sec- 
ond highest unit citation. 

The award is the Gallantry Cross with 
Palm, which ranks next to the Vietnamese 
Presidential Unit Citation. The Queen has 
approved acceptance of the award. 

Members of the training team were the first 
troops to be committed to Viet-Nam and the 
last to be withdrawn. The team arrived in the 
war zone in July 1962 and came home in 
December last year. 

This is the longest any Australian unit has 
ever been continuously on operational service. 

Its members served in all provinces of the 
embattled country alongside Vietnamese sol- 
diers. 





Twenty senior administrators from Asian, African, and 
South Pacific countries are attending a training course in 
development administration in Canberra. Here Mr A. K. 
Moral (left) of Bangladesh is seen discussing the course 
with Mr J. Hutchings of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 


During these 10 years, men of the team 
received 112 decorations, including the four 
Victoria Crosses won in Viet-Nam. 


Inquiry into Services’ Pay 

The Government has accepted major 
reforms and improvements in the pay of reg- 
ular members of the Defence Forces. 

Announcing this on 20 February, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister and Minister for Defence, 
the Hon. Lance Barnard, M.P., said the 
reforms would cost about $63,000,000 in a 
full year. 

They would result from the Government’s 
acceptance of recommendations in the finali 
report of the Committee of Inquiry into Ser- 
vices’ Pay (the Woodward Committee). The 
report had been released for publication. 

Mr Barnard said the accepted proposals 
were for a completely new, simplified pay 
structure. The present pay structure, which 
was most difficult to understand and so failed 
to portray the real meaning and value of pay, 
was to be abandoned. 

The new system would consist of a basic 
element representing salary fixed in respect of 
each job and rank and reviewed regularly to 
keep the amounts abreast of community wage 
standards. 

In addition to salary, each serviceman and 
servicewoman, with the exception only of two 
groups, would receive a Service Allowance of 
$750 a year as compensation for those 
demands and exigencies of Service life which 
applied generally throughout the Forces. 

Mr Barnard said the Committee’s report 
dealt primarily with those matters which 
remained for the Committee to consider, 
namely, the recognition and compensation of 
the demands and exigencies of Service life 
and the composition and expression of Service 
remuneration, 


The report also dealt with special pays and 
allowances and the pay of junior and trainee 
categories, 

The two groups who would not get the Ser- 
vice Allowance were: junior categories, such 
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as apprentices, living in a Service training 
establishment, and officer cadets and trainees 
in Service academies and officer training 
schools or attending a university or college of 
advanced education; and senior officers whose 
remuneration was determined and expressed 
in a manner different from all other groups. 
These were medical and dental officers of the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel and equivalent 
and above and officers of the rank of Briga- 
dier and equivalent and above. 


Visit by Japanese Parliamentarian 

Mr Hirohide Ishida, a distinguished Japan- 
ese Parliamentarian and former journalist, 
arrived in Melbourne on 26 February from 
New Zealand to begin a two-week visit to 
Australia as a guest of the Australian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr Ishida, who is Chairman of the 
National Organisation Committee of Japan's 
Liberal Democratic Party, visited Melbourne, 
Geelong. Canberra, Sydney, Perth. Mount 
Newman, and Port Hedland to examine 
aspects of Australia’s economic development. 

Mr Ishida has been elected 10 times to the 
Japanese House of Representatives and served 
as Minister for Labour and Cabinet Secretary 
in former Governments. He has also held 
positions with the Nihon Keizai newspaper, as 
head of its Shanghai bureau, and later as dep- 
uty of the newspapers political section in 
Tokyo. 


Meteorological Equipment for 


Indonesia 

The Minister Assisting the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, and 
the Minister for Science, Mr W. L. Morrison, 
announced on 27 February the donation of 
meteorological equipment to Indonesia, to 
help in improving the Indonesian observation 
network. 

The instruments, valued at about $50,000, 
are the third major gift of such equipment to 
South-East Asian countries. 

The main part of this equipment is a wind- 
finding radar device which is able to deter- 
mine wind speed and direction. 

It will be installed and tested by two 
officers of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Meteorology, Mr R. W. Clarke and Mr A. B. 
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Mr Hirohide Ishida, Chairman of the National Organising 
Committee of the Japanese Liberal-Democratic Party, 
visited Canberra fran. 4 to 6 March, He is shown above 


with the Special Minister of State, Senator Donald 


Willesee. 


Duck, who will carry out a training pro- 
gram for local meteorologists at the same 
time. 

The Ministers explained that the donation 
was part of the Voluntary Assistance Pro- 
gram of the World Meteorological Program. 

This was set up in 1967 so that countries 
could be aided in meeting their commitments 
for the implementation of the World Weather 
Watch plan. 


US Defence Installations in Australia 


On 28 February. the Minister for Defence, 
the Hon. Lance Barnard, M.P., made the fol- 
lowing Ministerial Statement in the House of 
Representatives: 

I wish to advise the House of some deci- 
sions that have been taken in respect of cer- 
tain installations with defence implications 
which have at one time or another been 
established in Australia following an approach 
to the Australian Government by the United 
States. I say at the outset that it is not our 


intention to repudiate any treaty. We must. 


however, insist on seeking renegotiation of 
certain treaties where this is necessary to 


obviate the complete exclusion of Australia 
from any effective control over a defence 
installation on Australian soil or to obviate 
any possibility that Australia could be 
involved in war—and a nuclear war at that— 
without itself having any power of decision. I 
shall be speaking later about problems of this 
kind in relation to the United States Naval 
Communications Station at North West Cape. 
But I want to refer to other installations first. 

Some joint Australia-United States installa- 
tions are public and well-known, like the 
installation of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. There are other instal- 
lations which are related to defence. For 
example, there are two installations which 
have been in Australia for many years, at 
Amberley in Queensland and at Alice Springs, 
both of which have operated with a degree of 
secrecy which has led to quite unnecessary 
speculation and mystery about their purpose. 
The United States Air Force detachment at 
Amberley has been described as ‘measuring 
the physical effects of disturbances in the 
atmosphere or in space, with particular 
emphasis on the effect on radio communi- 
cations’. The installation is equipped with sen- 
sitive devices which can detect very low pres- 
sure waves in the atmosphere. Information so 
obtained has defence and civilian application 
in the study of ionospheric and auroral dis- 
turbances in the upper atmosphere. The essen- 
tial point I wish to announce tonight is that it 
has proved possible, through use of these 
research devices, to monitor the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty in respect of the 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere and on 
the surface. 

The Joint Geological and Geophysical 
Research Station at Alice Springs has been 
described as conducting ‘long term geological 
or geophysical studies including studies of 
earthquakes and attendant phenomena’. The 
Bureau of Mineral Resources receives 
recorded information obtained at this installa- 
tion, which assists with its studies of the seis- 
mology of Central Australia. But among the 
‘attendant phenomena’ the installation studies 
one has proved to be of special importance. 
This station can aid in distinguishing between 
natural and man-made tremors in the Earth’s 
surface. The man-made tremors are of course 
made by massive explosions, particularly by 


testing of 
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nuclear devices underground. The progressive 
development of this scientific capability to 
distinguish nuclear tests from natural seismic 
occurrences is of course an essential basis to 
the development of an effective comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty. Australia supports the 
achievement of such a treaty. 

The object and value of having these instal- 
lations at Amberley and Alice Springs in Aus- 
tralia will now be evident. They make con- 
tributions towards the achievement and moni- 
toring of nuclear disarmament. The Aus- 
tralian Government has access not only to the 
product of these two installations but also to 
the other wider assessments to which they 
contribute. We see no reason to keep our par- 
ticipation in these matters confidential. The 
Government has already made clear its real 
and active concern that Australia take a posi- 
tive role in disarmament matters. We have 
ratified the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
and the treaty prohibiting the placement of 
nuclear weapons on or under the seabed. We 
are pleased to have in Australia stations mon- 
itoring disarmament. We will take a greater 
interest in their activity in future. 

I wish now to speak about two joint instal- 
lations in Central Australia which have long 


been matters of concern and debate in the 
Parliament. These are known as the Joint 


Defence Space Research Facility at Pine Gap 
near Alice Springs in the Northern Territory, 
and the Joint Defence Space Communications 
Station at Nurrungar near Woomera in South 
Australia, As is well known, previous Aus- 
tralian governments chose to exclude the 
Leader of the Opposition from those who 
were briefed on the activities and functions of 
these stations. It was therefore necessary, as | 
have said in the past, for us to wait until we 
became the Government before we could dev- 
elop a policy in respect of these stations 
founded on a knowledge of what they do, 
how they can be used, how they are con- 
trolled, and whether Australia has properly 
preserved its national interests in the arrange- 
ments entered into by the previous Govern- 
ment. This unfortunate situation, which the 
previous Government forced upon us in the 
past, has been rectified. A week ago I offered 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr Snedden) 
the opportunity of being fully briefed on the 
activities of both these installations. He has 
accepted my offer and has been briefed. The 
review that the Government has made has 
started from the fact that these installations 
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are established and operating and that their 
presence is covered by formal international 
agreements between sovereign states. In the 
case of Pine Gap the Agreement runs to 1976 
and thereafter until terminated; in the case of 
Woomera to 1979, and thereafter until ter- 
minated. One year’s notice of termination is 
required. We continue to disapprove of the 
manner and the secrecy with which these 
Agreements were entered into by the Liberal 
Party-Country Party Government. Although 
we are going to make changes, we are not 
making a fresh start. Our responsibility has 
been to consider whether the national interest 
and independence are jeopardised by the 
continuance of the agreements. The Govern- 
ment will, from time to time, inform the Par- 
liament and make public all the information 
about these activities as would be consistent 
with national security. But, of course, the 
Australian and United States Governments 
have given undertakings to each other to pro- 
tect from unauthorised disclosure classified 
information which we share about these 
stations. The Government will respect all 
classified information shared between us and 
the United States, as well as with Britain, 
New Zealand and other powers, including our 
friends in Asia. Defence co-operation cannot 
be conducted on any other basis. 

Apart from these undertakings, there is no 
doubt in our minds that details of the tech- 
niques employed, and of the data being ana- 
lysed and tested in the stations, must be kept 
highly secret if the two installations are to 
continue to serve their objectives. At the same 
time I wish to announce that the Government 
has decided that members of this Parliament 
must have a special right of access to the two 
installations which will enable them to see 
something of the nature of their operations 
and be given more information than was 
provided in the past. 

I shall not here describe in detail the ‘Par- 
liamentary access’ arrangements proposed. I 
have looked at them on the ground at Pine 
Gap and Woomera and I am satisfied that 
they provide the maximum access which is 
feasible without prejudice to the high secrecy 
of the data being handled. At this point I 
want simply to announce that there will be 
special provision for access for members of 
this Parliament, as would be the case if 
United States congressmen were to visit the 
stations. This special form of “Parliamentary 
access’ will not be available to other persons. 
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With the exception of the very few people 
directly associated with the central execution 
and control of the defence programs of 
Australia and the United States, no person 
will have greater access. Honourable members 
will recognise that these installations are 
defence projects. They do have work pro- 
grams and commitments, and applications 
to visit them must be made through me. It 
will not be possible to make visits without 
prior notice, and there will be some condi- 
tions to observe. 

[ state clearly that neither station is part of 
a weapons system and neither station can be 
used to attack any country. My concern has 
been to ensure not only that these installa- 
tions do not conflict with our defence inter- 
ests, but also that they contribute specifically 
to the improvement and development of Aus- 
tralia’s defence system. To date, some 
measure of this has been accomplished by the 
following: Firstly, we have access to the 
installations so that we know what is being 
done there; secondly, there is joint manage- 
ment of the facilities and participation by 
Australian civilians and servicemen in their 
operation; thirdly, all data available to the 
United States Government from these facili- 
ties is available to the Australian Govern- 
ment: and fourthly, we have the right to use 
either or both systems to meet specifically 
Australian requirements. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements or 
opportunities for substantial participation, I 
am not satisfied that Australia has taken a 
sufficiently positive role in and share of the 
control of these installations in the past. I 
expect later this year, at a mutually conven- 
ient time, to visit the United States. When I 
go there, I shall further discuss these and 
other aspects of management and control of 
the installations with the United States 
Defence Secretary and his advisers. I believe 
that in these circumstances, should it be desir- 
able, as I expect it will, we could expect that 
United States advisers would discuss the 
implications of these matters with officials in 
Australia, 

I now turn to the matter of the United 
States Naval Communication Station at North 
West Cape. This installation was established 
under a formal Agreement between the United 
States and Australia. The Agreement runs for 
25 years, to May 1988 and thereafter until 
terminated by 180 days notice. Title and sov- 
ereignty over the land occupied by the base 


remain vested in the Australian Government. 
Article 3 of the Agreement signed and ratified 
in 1963 provides that: 

(1) The two Governments will consult from time to 
ume at the request of either Government on 
any maters connected with the station and its 
use. 

(2) Except with the express consent of the Aus- 
tralian Government, the station will not be 
used for purposes other than purposes of 
defence communication, and appropriate Aus- 
tralian authorities nominated by the Australian 
Government shall at all times have access to 
the station. 

But as members of the House will recall 
the Government of the day chose to restrict 
the meaning of this article. In an exchange of 
letters between the United States Ambassador 
and the then Minister for External Affairs on 
7 May 1963, the Government publicly 
accepted the interpretation that the Australian 
Government's right of consultation in Article 
3 of the United States Naval Communication 
Station Agreement did not carry with it any 
degree of control over the station or its use. 
An agreement with the United States res- 
tricted in this way would not have been made 
by a Labor government. It was, as we said at 
the time, a derogation from Australian sover- 
eignty. No responsible Australian government 
can accept such a situation, The Agreement 
and the exchange of letters were entered into 
10 years ago. The exchange of letters applies 
and was intended to apply a restrictive inter- 
pretation of the Agreement. We shall negotiate 
for the application of the actual terms of the 
Agreement, as distinct from the qualifying 
exchange of letters. 

The United States has told this Govern- 
ment that it is willing to enter into consulta- 
tions and has said that it is prepared to make 
North West Cape a joint installation. We will, 
of course, be examining whether this would 
be desirable. These aspects will form an 
important part of my discussions when I visit 
the United States. 


New Study of Migrants 


The Minister for Immigration, the Hon. A. J. 
Grassby, M.P., welcomed on 1 March pub- 
lication of a new study of the settlement 
difficulties encountered by newcomers to Aus- 
tralia. 


Results of the 
book, ‘Focus on 


study are published in a 
Migrants’, edited by the 
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Mr Zvonko Tonkevac, whe emigrated to Australia from 
Yugoslavia and now drives a 100-ton truck at the Mount 
Tom Price iron ore centre in Western A ustralia, is typical 
of more than 2,000,000 settlers from all over the world 
who have adapted successfully to life in Australia since 1945, 


Family Services Committee of the Victorian 
Council of Social Service. 

Twenty-one Melbourne social welfare orga- 
nisations took part in a series of lectures and 
discussions over 14 months during 1969-70 
to reach the conclusions brought out in the 
book. 

Welcoming the book, Mr Grassby said: 
‘This book will meet a long-felt need in the 
migrant welfare field. It should be read 
widely and I have no doubt it will be, not 
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only by those interested in the human needs 
of migrants but by all sociologists. 

‘Many of the recommendations in the book 
are already being implemented by my Depart- 
ment—notably in the field of interpreter ser- 
vices and migrant education. 

‘With the shared knowledge that comes 
from such studies, from the discussions that 
led to the book and from the wider reader- 
ship of the book, we can make the whole 
community aware of the difficulties new- 
comers face when they come to join the family 
of the Australian nation. 


q commend this book to all those who 
want a better understanding of their neigh- 
bours.’ 


Population Inquiry 

Public inquiries will be held in all States to 
help determine Australia’s future population 
policies, the Minister for Immigration, the 
Hon. A, J. Grassby, M.P., said in Canberra 
on 4 March. 

The National Population Inquiry, headed 
by Professor W. D. Borrie of the Australian 
National University, will hold the series of 
public hearings. 

They will take place in all capital cities, but 
will not be confined to metropolitan areas. 

‘It is important that people living outside 
the cities should have an opportunity to put 
their views’, Mr Grassby said. 

‘T have therefore decided, with the full sup- 
port of Professor Borrie, that hearings should 
also take place in a number of regional and 
country centres.’ 

Mr Grassby said that the hearings would 
be open to the public and the press. 

He was confident that this new move by 
the National Population Inquiry would be 
strongly supported. 

The purpose of the Inquiry is to determine 
the best possible size, composition and dis- 
tribution for Australia’s population at various 
stages up to the year 2000. 

It takes into account such factors as: 

e the situation in countries to which Aus- 

tralia is linked through migration, trade, 
political affairs or geography 


e contemporary population theories and 
their economic, social and ecological 


implications 
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e the natural growth potential of Aus- 
tralia’s population, variations in rates and 
patterns between different parts of the 


Commonwealth, and the influence of 
internal and external migration 
e the impact of technological advance, 


together with changes in total population, 
on the usage of resources and the dis- 
tribution of Australia’s population, and 


e factors bearing on the distribution of 
Australia’s population and the desirabil- 
ity, scope for and feasibility of effecting 
substantial changes in these distribution 
patterns. 

A strong Advisory Committee 1s supporting 

the Inquiry. 


RAN Ships in Mauritius 


Three ships of the Royal Australian Navy 
reached the Indian Ocean Island of Mauritius 
on | March to begin a goodwill visit to 
several countries bordering the Indian Ocean. 

The ships are the guided missile destroyer, 
HMAS Perth, the destroyer escort, HMAS 
Derwent, and the fleet oiler, HMAS Supply 
which have steamed more than 3.500 miles 
since leaving Fremantle on 19 February. 

Their arrival in the harbour of Port Louis 
was heralded by a 21-gun salute from HMAS 
Perth. 

The salute was returned by a shore battery. 

Many of the 780 men in the Australian 
squadron were granted leave to tour the vol- 
canic island which is set 1,250 miles off the 
coast of Africa. 

While the Australians toured the 720 square 
miles island, Mauritians visited the ships and 
went aboard HMAS Derwent which was open 
for public inspection. 

The Senior Australian Officer, Captain R. 
Percy, of HMAS Perth, led a party of Naval 
Officers in making official calls on Diplomatic, 
State and other Dignitaries. 

He was accompanied by the Commanding 
Officer of HMAS Supply, Captain R. G. 
Loosli, and the Commanding Officer of 
HMAS Derwent, Commander M. D. Jackson. 

An official call was made on the Prime 
Minister of Mauritius, Sir Seewoosagur Ram- 
goolam. 

The arrival of the three ships coincided 
with the spectacular annual Hindu festival of 


Maha Shivaratree, the most important 
religious festival of the predominantly Hindu 
population of the multi-racial island. 

The festival is held in honour of the Hindu 
God Shiva. Devotees followed the custom of 
walking the roads of the 38 miles by 29 miles 
island in white robes and carrying decorated 
wooden arches called Kanvar for miles to 
reach a Lake of Holy Water at Grand Bassin. 
Police march with the chanting pilgrims to 
prevent road accidents. 


Mirage Fighter Replacement 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Lance Bar- 
nard, announced on 2 March that a joint 
technical mission would leave Australia that 
day to evaluate proposals for a tactical fighter 
aircraft to replace the Mirage IHO aircraft 
now in service with the Royal Australian Air 
Force. 

Mr Barnard said that the timing of the 
mission’s visit had been accelerated because of 
the Government’s concern for the future of 
the Australian aircraft industry and its desire 
to alleviate the severe problems of low work- 
load in the industry. 

He stressed that this was a technical mis- 
sion. Any political considerations affecting 
ultimate decisions on an aircraft would be for 
the Australian Government to determine in 
the circumstances applying at the time. 

The mission will return on 5 May. after 
visiting Sweden, France and the United 
States. 

Air Vice Marshal F. S. Robey, Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff, RAAF, will lead the 
mission which is representative of the RAAF 
and the Departments of Supply and Defence. 


Anglo-Australian Telescope Project 


The Minister for Science, the Hon. W. L. 
Morrison, M.P., announced on 3 March that a 
major part of the Anglo-Australian Telescope 
would be completed this month. 

He was referring to the huge rotating dome 
and building to house the 381 centimetre tele- 
scope, the second largest in the world. 

The Anglo-Australian Telescope is being 
constructed on Siding Spring Mountain near 
Coonabarabran in New South Wales. 
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Mr Morrison was speaking at a dinner to 
commemorate the 500th Anniversary of the 
birth of Copernicus. Nicolas Copernicus, the 
Polish Astronomer, is regarded as the founder 
of modern astronomy. Mr Morrison said: 

‘The Anglo-Australian telescope will be 
extremely important for astronomers through- 
out the world as it will allow a much deeper 
examination of the southern skies. These con- 
tain a number of areas of great interest to 
scientists. 

“This $15,000,000 project is being under- 
taken jointly by the Australian and British 
governments. 


‘Australian astronomers have already made 
important contributions in the study of the 
physics of pulsating stars, the origin of chemi- 
cal elements, the structure of galaxies and the 
evolution of the universe. 

“The new instrument will give them and 
their British counterparts greater scope for 
their research. It will also further complement 
the important research work being undertaken 
by radio astronomers in Australia. 


‘CSIRO scientists have collaborated with 
chemists from Monash University in recent 
discoveries of organic molecules in the 
galaxies. These molecules are known to form 
the building blocks of living organisms and 
could hold the solution to the origins of life 
itself, 

“The CSIRO work in radio-astronomy has 
led to important practical discoveries in addi- 
tion to extending our knowledge of the uni- 
verse. CSIRO and the Department of Civil 
Aviation are developing a sophisticated air- 
craft landing system based on the research 


2 


necessary for radio-astronomy, 


Khartoum Assassinations 

In special messages to the United States 
Secretary of State, Mr Rogers, and to the 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr Van 
Elslande, the Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 
Q.C., M.P., said on 5 March that he and his 
colleagues had been deeply shocked at the 
cold blooded assassination in Khartoum of 
two members of the United States Foreign 
Service and the Belgian Charge d'Affaires. 


Mr Whitlam said: ‘Such unwarranted 
attacks against diplomatic representatives 
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strike at the very foundation of civilised rela- 
tions between states and are to be condemned 
by all governments which value the rules of 
international law.’ 


In his message to Mr Rogers, Mr Whitlam 
said: ‘Mr Curtis Moore was well known to 
officers of the Australian Depariment of 
Foreign Affairs, who on various occasions 
had reason to be grateful for his helpful 
advice and assistance during their visits to 
Khartoum.’ 


Mr Whitlam said that he would like to con- 
vey to both Ministers and to the families of the 
United States and Belgian officers, on behalf 
of the Australian Government, his deepest 
sympathy for their loss in such tragic circum- 
stances. 


Fiji’s Prime Minister Visits 
Australia 

The Prime Minister of Fij, Ratu Sir 
Kamisese Mara, visited Sydney on S March in 
transit from London and was entertained at 


luncheon at Kirribilli House by the Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr Whitham. 


The Department of Foreign Affairs said 
afterwards that the two Prime Ministers had 
had full and frank discussions covering a 
wide range of matters of common interest to 
Australia and Fiji. 

They had agreed that relations between 
their two countries were excellent and 
confirmed their intention to work for the fur- 
ther development of the friendship and co- 
operation which at present existed. 


Among the matters discussed was the forth- 
coming meeting of the South Pacific Forum 
in Apia, Western Samoa, from 17 to 19 
April, which will be attended by the Prime 
Ministers and leaders of the forum nations 
and also by the Chief Minister of Papua New 
Guinea, Mr Michael Somare. 


Both Prime Ministers welcomed the oppor- 
tunity this would give for them to meet their 
counterparts from the other Pacific countries. 


Mr Whitlam and Ratu Mara also discussed 
Australian assistance in carrying out land sur- 
veys in Fiji in relation to leases held by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, traffic 
rights into Australia for Air Pacific, and the 
further development of trade between Aus- 
tralia and Fiji. 
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South-East Asian Airmen Train with 
RAAF 


More than 250 airmen from several South- 
East Asian countries received training at 
RAAF bases throughout Australia last year, 
and about 100 Asians are scheduled for 
RAAF training this year, the Department of 
Air announced on 5 March. 

The training last year involved both air and 
ground instruction, with the biggest group of 
150 Indonesians going to Williamtown, NSW, 
for instruction on Sabre jet aircraft prepara- 
tory to the delivery of 16 Sabres to Indonesia. 

Last year the RAAF trained Malaysian. 
Singaporean and Indonesian servicemen in 
Air Force trades ranging from air traffic con- 
trol to aircraft maintenance, airfield defence, 
fuel-quality control and flying instructor 
courses. Even security guard dog handling 
was included for the Singaporean airmen in 
one course at North Drayton, Queensland. 

One of the biggest groups to be in training 
at the one time, apart from the Indonesian 
Sabre ferry team, was a party of 15 Indone- 
sian officers and airmen who received on-the- 
job technical training on Hercules aircraft at 
RAAF Base, Richmond, New South Wales. 
They undertook their technical training at 
Richmond after completing language training 
at the RAAF School of Languages at Point 
Cook, Victoria. 

Another group of 11 Indonesian officers 
and senior NCOs completed a similar course 
on Iroquois helicopters with No. 5 Squadron 
at RAAF Base, Fairbairn, ACT. 

All Indonesian servicemen being trained by 
the RAAF in Australia attend the RAAF 
School of Languages at Point Cook before 
beginning their flying or technical training 
courses. 

Malaysian airmen were well represented in 
the RAAF training program last year. No 
fewer than 72 air and ground trainees 
completed their courses at various RAAF 
bases. 


A course which attracted one of the largest 
groups of Malaysians was air defence plotting, 
in which 24 Malaysian airmen graduated. 
Other Malaysian airmen were trained as flying 
instructors, safety equipment workers and 
airfield defence guards. 


This year the RAAF training program 
for Asian airmen includes the RAAF School 
of Technical Training at Wagga, New South 
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A mining mission from Nigeria opened a two-week tour of Australia with a visit to the Western A ustratian Minister for 
Mines, Mr Don May. Shown here, from left. are Mr W. E. Akpieyi Mr J. F. A wonyi, Mr C. M. Okezie, Mr A. S. A. 
Muneuno, Mr May and Mr A. S. liesu. 


Wales. where an engineering officers armament 
course and an air conditioning course for 
Malaysian airmen will be provided, In addition, 
Malaysian and Indonesian airmen will again 
be trained in air traffic control, as flying in- 
structors and in other air and ground skills at 
RAAF bases at Point Cook and East Sale in 
Victoria and Williamstown, New South Wales. 


Ratification of ILO Conventions 
The Prime 
Foreign Affairs, the 


Minister and Minister for 

Hon. E. G. Whitlam. 
Q-C.. M.P., said on 7 March he was pleased 
to announce that Australa had deposited 
instruments of ratification of two Conventions 
of the International Labour Organisation with 
the Director-General of the ILO in Geneva. 

Mr Whitlam said that the two Conventions, 
numbers 87 and 98, dealt with the rights of 
workers and employers to join organisations 
of their choice, provided against Government 
interference, guaranteed rights to protection 
against discrimination within unions and 
promoted collective bargaining. 

‘These are two of the important [LO Con- 
venions dealing with fundamental human 


rights, and have been widely ratified by the 
123 member States of the ILO’, Mr Whitlam 
said, 

“The Australian Government's ratification of 
these Conventions is a significant step towards 
the goal of ratifying all ILO Conventions in 
the field of human rights, in celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights on 10 December this year, 


Creation of a Second Asia Division 
in the Department of Foreign Affairs 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
E. G. Whitlam, Q.C.. M.P., announced on 9 
March that a second Asia Division would be 
established within the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

It is expected that the new 
become operational in April. 


Division wall 


Until now, there has been only one Divi- 
sion in the Department dealing with the 
whole Asian continent. 

The new divisional structure will enable the 


Department to handle more effectively the 
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work-load and policy requirements of Aus- 
tralia’s relations with Asia. 

One of the Asia Divisions will be responsi- 
ble for North and West Asia and the other 
for South Asia, including South-East Asia. 

In addition to some rearrangement of 
Branch and = Sectional responsibilities the 
changes also involve the creation of a new 
Branch and a special Section to deal with 
regional developments. 

Mr Whitlam said: ‘I have emphasised, both 
before assuming office and since, the Impor- 
tance of achieving an independent stance in 
Australia’s foreign policy and the importance 
we attach to Australia’s position in the Asian 
Pacific region. 

‘The structural changes which have been 
introduced into the Department of Foreign 
Affairs are intended to facilitate the imple- 
mentation of the foreign policy initiatives 
which I have decided to introduce. 

‘The establishment of relations with China 
will entail increased effort particularly at the 
policy level. Our expanding relations with 
Japan also require increased attention. The 
same will be true with regard to my priorities 
for the development of relations with Indon- 
esia within the wider South-East Asian context. 

‘| have also announced my intention of 
seeking new forms of regional co-operation 
geared to the situation in the Asia/Pacific 
area following the Viet-Nam ceasefire. and to 
the realities of the 1970s.’ 


Australian Trade Mission to China 

Australia is sending its first Government 
Trade Mission to China. 

The Mission will be led by the Minister for 
Overseas Trade and Secondary Industry, the 
Hon. J. F. Cairns, M.P. 

Dr Cairns announced on 13 March that 
following initiatives last month by the Aus- 
tralian Government, the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Trade, Pai Hsiang-kuo, had formally 
invited the Australian Government to send a 
trade mission to China. 

Dr Cairns has been authorised by the 
Prime Minister. Mr Whitlam, to head the 
Mission to the Chinese People’s Republic. 

He said the sending of the mission would 
be a milestone in developing friendly and 
valuable relations with China following the 
establishment of formal diplomatic relations. 
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‘The Australian Government is keen to 
explore and maximise all opportunities for 
increasing trade relations with China and to 
indentify and promptly deal with any unnec- 
essary obstacles to the flow of mutually 
beneficial trade,’ Dr Cairns said. 

‘The primary objective of the mission will 
be to assess trading prospects between the two 
countries, both in general terms and in rela- 
tion to specific products. This will help Aus- 
tralia and China to increase their understand- 
ing of each other's full potential as a trading 
partner and their trading institutions and 
practices. 

‘The Mission’, said Dr Cairns ‘will com- 
prise senior Australian businessmen, bankers 


and officials. The firms involved are either 
wholly Australian owned or have, largely, 


substantial Australian equity. 

‘The Mission will be in China about a fort- 
night from 13 May’, said Dr Cairns. 

Dr Cairns stated that he was particularly 
pleased that Sir lan McLennan, Chairman, 
The Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
Limited, had accepted his invitation to be the 
leader of the business interests represented in 
the Mission. ‘Sir Tan is an eminent Jeader in 
Australian business’ said Dr Cairns ‘who has 
been prominent in the development both of 
Australian secondary industry and Australian 
technological skills. His experience will be of 
great value in reporting to the Government 
the business members’ assessments of buying 
and selling opportunities.’ 

Dr Cairns said the other members, who 
represent exporting, importing. banking and 
government interests were: 

Mr T. ©. B. Bell, General Manager, 
National Bank of Australasia Limited 
Mr Norman CŒ. Coles, Chairman and 
Managing Director, G. J. Coles & Co. 

Ltd 

Mr K. W. Edwards. General Manager, 
Westrahan Farmers Co-operative 
Limited 

Mr A. Grimwade, Chairman Kempth- 
orne Mistral Limited 

Mr D. J. Hibberd, Chairman, Comalco 


Limited 

Mr R. G. Jackson, General Manager, 
The Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
Ltd 

Mr J. J. Kibel, Director, Servian Indus- 
tries 
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In the course of a study tour of Australia, Major-Generai S udjono Humardani (eft, above) Personal Assistant to President 
Secharto of Indonesia for finance and economic affairs, called on the Prime Minister, Mr E. G, Whitlam. on 24 January. 


Mr H. M. Knight, Deputy 
Reserve Bank of Australia 
Mr G. H. Michell, Managing Director, G. 
H. Michell & Sons Pty Ltd 

Mr K. B. Myer, Chairman Myer Empo- 
rium Ltd 

Mr H. C. Schmidt. Group Chief Execu- 
tive & Director, Elder Smith Golds- 
borough Mort Limited 

Sir Thomas Wardle, Managing Director. 
Tom the Cheap (WA) Pty Ltd 

and supporting officials. 

‘It is intended that the Mission will visit 
Peking and other cities. The exact itinerary of 
the Mission is currently being discussed with 
the Chinese Government’ said Dr Cairns. 

Dr Cairns said he will be accompanied by 
Mr D. H. McKay, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. 


Governor 


Australian Battalion to Exercise in 
New Zealand 


An Australian Army battalion will visit 
New Zealand for a training and goodwill visit 
from 2 to 12 April. 

Announcing this on 14 March. the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Defence, the 
Hon. Lance Barnard, M.P.. said about 550 
members of the Sth Battalion, Royal Aus- 
tralian Regiment. with a small transport ele- 
ment, would travel from Australia aboard 
HMAS Sydney. 

An advance party of the battalion would 
travel to New Zealand by RAAF C130 Her- 
cules aircraft on 23 March. 

The troops would visit Wellington and 
Auckland, as well as participating in an exer- 
cise with New Zealand Army forces and the 
Roval New Zealand Air Force. 
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Mr A. J. Grassby, 





Minister for Immigration. 


Immigration Advisory Council 
Report 


The Minister for Immigration, the Hon. A. J. 
Grassby, M.P., made the following statement 
on 14 March when he tabled in Parliament 
the progress report of the Immigration Advis- 
ory Council on its inquiry into the departure 
of settlers from Australia: 


I wish to table a progress report by the 
Immigration Advisory Council on its Inquiry 
into the departure of settlers from Australia. 

In tabling this report I wish to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished members of 
the Council’s Committee on Social Patterns, 
which is carrying out the Inquiry. Its members 
are: 

— Professor Zubrzycki, Head of the 
Department of Sociology at the Aus- 
tralian National University, who is the 
Chairman of the Committee 

— Miss Green, Chairman of the Australian 
Council of Social Service 

~ Mr Hawke, President of the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions 

~ Sir Arthur Lee, President of the 
Returned Services League 
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~ Mr Lippmann, Chairman of the Migrant 
Welfare Committee of the Australian 
Council on Social Service 

— Air Marshal Sir John McCauley. Presi- 
dent of the Good Neighbour Council of 
New South Wales 

~ Mr McRae, President of 
Youth Council 

~ Mr Nicholas. Executive Officer of the 
Australian Woolgrowers’ and Graziers’ 
Council 

—~ Mrs Reader, representing the National 
Council of Women, and 

- Dr Alan Richardson, Reader in Psycho- 
logy at the University of Western Aus- 
tralia. 

The Committee was also most fortunate in 
having available to it as its consultant Dr 
Charles Price, Professorial Fellow in Demo- 
graphy of the Australian National University. 

The report was presented to my prede- 
cessor towards the end of the last Parliament. 
It has not been published pending presenta- 
tion to Parliament. 

Though the Committee has yet to complete 
its enquiries, | believe that its findings to date 
are already of such importance that they war- 
rant the closest consideration. 

The Committee estimates that the rate of 
settler loss in Australia lies between 21 and 
24 per cent. This estimate is related to arrival 
and departure movement over the six years to 
30 June 1972. 

In defining the level of settler departures. 
the Committee adopted the concept of ‘settler 
loss’ as providing the most meaningful indica- 
tor of the proportion of migrants who leave 


the National 


Australia permanently. This concept takes 
into account various factors which are not 


covered by a simple measure of departures, 
including those who return to Australia as 
second time migrants and those who enter as 
visitors and obtain a change of status. 

The Committee found that there are many 
factors influencing departure, some of which 
may relate to the general economic and social 
structure not only in the receiving country 
which is Australia but in the principal source 
countries. Others are of a personal nature, 
and relate to the particular needs of individ- 
ual migrants. Some return because of unfore- 
seen events in the country of origin, such as 
illness in the family. Others leave because of 
difficulties encountered in Australia. 


In addition to coming to certain interim 
conclusions in relation to the recommen- 
dations of the previous Inquiry, the Commit- 
tee has been concerned to suggest remedial 
action where new factors leading to departure 
can be readily identified. It has arranged for a 
number of studies to provide it with evidence 
about the importance of individual reasons 
for departure. 

The Immigration Advisory Council will be 
making its final report after these researches 
into the causes of settler departures have been 
completed. This, I understand, is likely to be 
in July this year. 

The report recommends that there should 
be ‘a positive and continuing campaign to 
inculcate in the present and future genera- 
tions, a feeling of national pride in the 
achievements of Australians of many national 
Origins in all fields of human endeavour’. It 
points out that ‘those who arrive in this 
country as settlers would then be encouraged 
in even greater numbers to remain to share in 
the nation’s destiny’. 

I fully support these remarks and empha- 
sise that only when we have fully accepted all 
migrants into the Australian family, as citi- 
zens with equal ranking in all respects, will 
this desirable goal be achieved. 

To the extent that the departure rate can 
be reduced by improved selection procedures 
and through greater attention to the settle- 
ment problems of migrants, no effort will be 
spared by this Government. A number of 
initiatives have already been taken and others 
are being developed. 

We take even this preliminary report as a 
challenge to end the settler loss. 

We have taken action to develop: 


(1) fundamental improvements in the pro- 
cedures for migrant selection and 
counselling; 

(2) emergency interpreter services: 

(3) citizenship centres; and 

(4) special programs for migrant children 
in schools. 

My Department, the Department of Immi- 
gration—which I like to think of as the 
Department of Immigration, Citizenship and 
Settlement—is already taking action on the 
progress report. I am sure that honourable 
members, like myself, will wait with interest 
the Committee’s final report. 

I commend the report to honourable mem- 
bers. 
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Travel Between Australia and New 
Zealand 

The Minister of Immigration (New Zea- 
land), the Hon. F. M. Colman. and the 
Minister for Immigration (Australia), the 
Hon. A. J. Grassby, M.P., have reviewed the 
revised travel requirements between the two 
countries introduced on 1 March and 
expressed their pleasure that the arrangements 
were working smoothly. 

The review was made in Canberra on 15 
March by the two Ministers during the visit 
to Australia by Mr Colman who arrived from 
New Zealand on 14 March accompanied by 
Mr J. Fouhy, Divisional Officer { Immigra- 
tion), Department of Labour in New Zealand, 
Mr P. Thomson, Private Secretary to Mr 
Colman, and Mrs Colman. 

Mr Colman during the course of his visit 
was the guest of honour at a reception at 
Parliament House on Thursday, 15 March 
and attended question time. 

Mr Colman before returning to New Zea- 
land visited Melbourne on 16 March and 
Inspected language training facilities, hostel 
accommodation and emergency interpreter 
services. Mr Colman and his party returned 


to New Zealand from Sydney on 18 
March. 
The Ministers described the steps taken 


recently to find common grounds in their 
respective fields of immigration as a tangible 
recognition of the strong ties which exist 
between New Zealand and Australia. 

The Ministers expressed particular satisfac- 
tion that the officers of the two countries had 
been able to work out quickly the details and 
implement the policies which were announced 
in the joint communique of the Prime Minis- 
ter of New Zealand and the Prime Minister 
of Australia on the occasion of Mr Whitlam’s 
recent visit to New Zealand. 

The Ministers recalled that under the 
relaxed procedures passports and prior 
authority to enter are not required for direct 
travel between Australia and New Zealand 
by: 

(i) Citizens of Australia or New Zealand: 

and 

(1) Citizens of other Commonwealth 

countries who have been granted per- 
mission to reside indefinitely without 
restriction in either Australia or New 
Zealand. 
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It was also announced that in addition to 
the relaxed requirements for crossing the Tas- 
man all holders of New Zealand passports 
would in future be permitted to travel to 
Australia from any part of the world without 
prior authority. All Australian passport hold- 
ers travelling to New Zealand from any part 
of the world have been able to enter New 
Zealand without prior authority for the past 
two years. 

With the implementation of the complete 
open door policy and to afford both Govern- 
ments the opportunity of gaining a fuller 
appreciation of all aspects of each other's 
operations in the field of immigration the 
Ministers considered that a continuing inter- 
change of officers of their respective Depart- 
ments over a period of some months would 
be of great benefit. It was agreed to put in 
train the necessary administrative arrange- 
ments to implement such a scheme. 


Visit by Trade Minister of USSR 


The following is the text of a joint communi- 
qué issued on 16 March: 

The Minister for Foreign Trade of the 
USSR, Mr N. S. Patolichev, visited Australia 
from Ii to 18 March, 1973, as the guest of 
the Australian Government. Mr Patolichev 
led a Soviet Government delegation which 
had trade talks with the Hon. J. F. Cairns, 
Minister for Overseas Trade and Minister for 
Secondary Industry. 

Mr Patolichev was received by the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam and 
met the Treasurer, the Hon. F. Crean, the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Senator the 
Hon. K. Wreidt, the Minister for Minerals 
and Energy, the Hon. R. Connor, other Mims- 
ters, members of Parliament and officials, and 
representatives of the Australian business 
community. 


In the course of these meetings views were 
exchanged on the present state of trade and 
the prospects and opportunities for develop- 
ment of Soviet-Australian trade and economic 


relations. Negotiations commenced earher 
were completed and an agreement on the 


development of trade and economic relations 
between the USSR and = Austraha was 
signed. 
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The USSR’s Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr N. 5. 





ee 


Patolichev, pictured with the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, during the Minister’s visit to Australia in March, 


The agreement expresses the desire of both 
sides to develop trade and economic relations 
between them and draws attention to poten- 
tial opportunities for mutual co-operation in 
this area. A mixed commission is to be 
created to assist in the implementation of the 
agreement and make recommendations and 
proposals aimed towards the further develop- 
ment of mutual trade and economic co-opera- 
tion. 

The agreement was signed on 16 March on 
behalf of the two governments by the Soviet 


Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr N.S. 
2atolichey, and the Australian Minister for 


Overseas Trade and Minister for Secondary 
Industry, Dr J. F. Cairns. 


During the visit letters were exchanged 
between the two Ministers relating to the 
transformation of the office of the 


Commercial Counsellor in the Soviet Embassy 
in Australia to an office of the Trade 
Representative of the USSR. 


Mr Patolichey visited Melbourne, Sydney 


and Port Kembla where he met State 
Government leaders and business repre- 
sentatives. In Port Kembla Mr Patolichev 
inspected the metallurgical installations 
of Australian Iron and Steel Pty Ltd, 


which use a system of cooling equipment for 
blast furnaces under licence from the Soviet 
Union. In Sydney Mr Patolichev met rep- 
resentatives of the firm of Templar Pty Ltd 
who are Australian agents for Soviet machine 
tools. 


On behalf of the Soviet Government Minis- 
ter Patolichev issued an invitation to the Aus- 
tralian Minister for Overseas Trade and 
Minister for Secondary Industry Dr J. F. 
Cairns to visit the Soviet Union. The invita- 
tion was accepted with pleasure. The visit will 
take place at a time to be determined. 


ECAFE Conference 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., announced on 16 
March that the Special Minister of State and 
Minister assisting the Minister for Foreign 
Alfairs, Senator the Hon. Don Willesee, 
would lead the Australian Delegation to the 
29th Session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), to be held in Tokyo beginning on 
Wednesday 11 April. 

Mr Whitlam said that the annual sessions 
of ECAFE review the economic situation in 


the region and the Commission's activities 
throughout the previous year. They also 


decide the Commission’s future priorities and 
work programs. 

The Session will provide a welcome oppor- 
tunity for the new Australian Government to 
demonstrate its willingness to foster regional 
economic co-operation with the countries of 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Senator Willesee will make the Australian 
statement in the General Debate at the Ses- 
sion. 

The delegation will include officers of the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Overseas 
Trade and the Treasury. 


Visit by ITU Secretary-General 

The Secretary-General of the International 
Telecommunications Union, Mr M. Mili, 
arrived in Sydney from Geneva on Sunday, 
18 March, to begin a nine-day official visit to 
Australia, 

Mr Mili was invited to Australia by the 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Whitlam, and the Postmaster- 
General, Mr Bowen, 

During his stay, Mr Mili had discussions 
with Mr Bowen, the Special Minister of State, 
Senator Willesee, and officials of the Post- 
master-General’s Department, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and the Overseas Telecom- 
munications Commission. 
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The International Telecommunications 
Union is a United Nations specialised agency 
based in Geneva. It comprises 143 member 
countries, and fosters international co-opera- 
tion in telecommunications and the develop- 
ment of technical facilities. 


Australia has been a member of its admin- 
istrative council since 1959, and an Aus- 
tralian, Mr R. E. Butler, is currently Deputy 
Secretary-General. 


Mr Milt visited Sydney (18 to 20 March), 
Canberra (20 to 22 March), Melbourne (22 to 
24 March), and the Northern Territory (24 
to 26 March). 


Course on Tourist Administration 


Eighteen men and two women from 17 
countries spanning South-East Asia, Africa 
and the South Pacific will be arriving in 
Sydney this week to take part in an Inter- 
national Training Course in Tourist Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced on 16 March. 


The 20 delegates are senior officers in 
tourism development organisations in their 
own countries. While in Australia they will 
examine Australian methods in tourist admin- 
istration and assess their applicability to their 
own situations. The delegations represent 16 
different countries in Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific. 

During the 12-week course, which has been 
designed by a syllabus committee represen- 
tative of the Australian tourist industry, the 
course members will take part in a survey 
exercise in which they will examine in detail 
the tourist development potential of a 
designated area. 


Australia to Ratify Conventions 


Against Racial Discrimination 


On 20 March 1973, the International Day 
for the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, 
the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon, E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., 
reaffirmed that his Government was resolved 
to ratify the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimi- 
nation as soon as the necessary legislative and 
other measures could be completed. 
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Mr Whitlam said that as a result of the 
Sharpeville tragedy in 1960, the United 
Nations had decided to mark 21 March each 
year as a day on which the world should fix 
its attention on the urgent need to eliminate 
racial discrimination wherever it existed. 

Mr Whitlam said that the Government had 
approved the introduction of the legislation to 
enable Australia to give effect to the Conven- 
tion and this would be introduced shortly. 

A bill was already before Parliament aimed 
at repealing Section 64 of the Migration Act 
which was the last remaining piece of Com- 
monwealth legislation that could be described 
as discriminatory on racial grounds. 

Mr Whitlam said that the Government's 
intention to ratify the Convention on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination was in 


line with earlier positive steps taken by Aus- 
tralia since December last year. 

He recalled that soon after the Government 
had assumed office, Australia. for the first 
time, had contributed to the United Nations 
Educational and Training Program for South- 
ern Africa, the United Nations Trust Fund 
for South Africa and the United Nations 
Fund for Namibia. 

The Government’s decision to deny racially 
selected sports teams the right to visit or tran- 
sit Australia could also be seen in this light. 

Mr Whitlam said that in order to pave the 
way for ratification he had sought the 
co-operation of the Premiers of Queensland 
and Western Australia in giving high priority 
to the removal of the remaining minor pieces 
of discriminatory legislation in those States. 


Yugoslav Prime Minister’s Visit to Australia 


Text of the Joint Communique 
HE Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, 
Mr Djemal Bijedic, accompanied by 
Mrs Bijedic and a party of senior advisers, 
visited Australia between 20 and 22 March 
at the invitation of the Australian Govern- 
ment for discussions with the Prime Minister 
of Australia. 

The Minister of the Yugoslav Government 
for economic matters, Dr Ludviger, also had 
discussions with senior officials of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade and the Treasury. 
Further discussions were held by the Yugo- 
slav Deputy Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Petric, with the Minister of State, Senator 
Willesee and senior officials of the Depart- 
ments of Foreign Affairs and the Attorney- 
General. 

The discussions took place in a warm and 
friendiy atmosphere and covered the main 
features of Yugoslav and Australian thinking 
on foreign policy matters. Matters of com- 
mon concern in bilateral relations between 
Yugoslavia and Australia were also discussed. 


International Questions 

Reviewing the international scene the two 
Prime Ministers welcomed the existence of 
positive processes which had led to growing 
detente among the major Powers and to 
attempts to find solutions to problems through 
negotiation and agreement. At the same time. 
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however, the two leaders recognised that 
there were still areas of potential conflict 
which gave rise to anxiety. 


The two Prime Ministers welcomed the 
conclusion of ceasefire agreements in Viet- 
Nam and Laos, and emphasised the necessity 
for all parties to the agreements to abide by 
their terms in order to achieve the objective 
of peace in Indochina. 


In considering the situation on the Indian 
sub-continent the two Prime Ministers 
expressed the hope that there would be a 
speedy solution of all outstanding issues so as 
to establish lasting peace and security in this 
region. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed their 
concern about the situation in the Middle 
East and accepted that the terms of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of 22 November 
1967 offered the basis for a just and lasting 
settlement of this grave problem. 

Mr Bijedic informed Mr Whitlam of the 
present activities of the non-aligned countries 
and of the preparations for the Fourth Con- 
ference of Heads of State and Government of 
non-aligned countries, at which their further 
actions in the struggle for peace and security, 
development and democratisation of inter- 
national relations will be considered, Aus- 
tralian interest in the wo k of these countries 
was expressed by the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia who saw value in closer Australian 
observation of such meetings. 


Both Prime Ministers laid stress upon the 
interests of their country within their own 
geographical neighbourhoods. The Prime 
Minister of Yugoslavia outlined his Govern- 
ments thinking in relation to questions of 
European security and co-operation between 
European countries. The Prime Minister of 
Australia similarly stressed the great impor- 
tance attached by his Government to co- 
Operation with the countries of Asia and the 
Pacific. The Yugoslav delegation appreciated 
the willingness of the Australian Government 
to contribute actively to the development of 


co-operation among the countries of the 
region. 

Both Prime Ministers expressed their Gov- 
ernment’s determination to work for the 
elimination of the remaining vestiges of 


colonialism. The Prime Minister of Australia 
outlined the progress that had been made in 
relation to Papua New Guinea which would 
shortly achieve self-government and thereafter 
independence as soon as this was practicable. 
The two Prime Ministers also expressed their 
abhorrence of all manifestations of racial dis- 
crimination wherever they might occur and 
their determination to support efforts in the 
United Nations and elsewhere to eliminate 
remaining instances of inequality between 
peoples of different colour. 

Both Prime Ministers stressed the impor- 
tance they attached to the role of the United 
Nations and agreed that their foreign policies 
would be conducted within the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. They also 
emphasised the importance of developing use- 
ful co-operation between the representatives 
of Yugoslavia and Australia in the United 
Nations and in other international organisa- 
tions. 

The two Prime Ministers underlined the 
willingness of their respective countries to 
engage actively in constructive measures 
designed to reduce the economic gap between 
the developed and the developing countries. 
They agreed on the indispensability of equal 
participation of developing countries in the 
solution of the economic problems of the 
modern world. 


Bilateral Relations 

The two Prime Ministers reviewed the state 
of bilateral relations between Yugoslavia and 
Australia and agreed that there was scope for 
their further development to the mutual 
advantage of both countries. 
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‘ao 


The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, Mr Diemal Bijedic, 
with the Australian Prime Minister. Mr E. G, Whitiam. 


The Australian Prime Minister said that his 
Government was not satisfied that sufficient 
action had been taken in the past towards the 
detection, suppression and expulsion of 
extremists in Australia engaged in activities 
against Yugoslavia, and foreshadowed more 
vigorous action in the future. The Yugoslav 
Prime Minister greatly welcomed this assur- 
ance of the Australian Governments inten- 
tions. 

In the field of economic relations, both 
sides expressed their desire to develop trade 
in both directions, as well as to promote 
other ways of achieving economic co-opera- 
tion. The Yugoslav side informed the Aus- 
tralian side about the Yugoslav economic 
system and principles of functioning of the 
Yugoslav free market economy. The need to 
increase Yugoslav exports to Australia was 
pointed out, and the Australian side expressed 
its readiness to consider the creation of the 
necessary conditions to that end. 

The Yugoslav Prime Minister, on behalf of 
his wife and all the members of his delega- 
tion, as well as on his own behalf, expressed 
the warmest gratitude for the extremely 
friendly reception and hospitality extended by 
the Australian Government during his visit. 
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The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia invited 
the Prime Minister of Australia tọ visit 
Yugoslavia. The invitation was accepted with 
pleasure. 


Ambassador from People’s Republic 
of China 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., announced on 16 
March that the Australian Government had 
given its agreement to the appointment of Mr 
Wang Kuo-ch’uan as the People’s Republic of 
China’s first Ambassador to Australia. 

Mr Wang was born in 1911. He was Gov- 
ernor of Jehol Province until his appointment 
in 1957 as Ambassador to the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, a position which he held for 
six and a half years. In 1964, he became 
Ambassador to Poland where it is understood 
that he took part in the Ambassadorial-level 
talks between the United States and China. 
He was a deputy to the Third National 
People’s Congress and is currently President 
of the Chinese People’s Association for 
Friendship with Foreign Countries. Mr Wang 
is married. 


Contacts with North Korea 


A spokesman for the Department of 
Foreign Affairs said on 21 March that the 
Government had agreed to have practical 
re-unification of Korea. 

The spokesman emphasised that the con- 
tacts planned did not imply diplomatic recog- 
nition of the DPRK. This was not under con- 
sideration because the Government did not 
wish to take steps which might undermine 
any movement in the direction of the 
re-unification of Korea. 

The spokesman added that contact had 
been established earlier this month between 
the Australian and North Korean Ambassa- 
dors in Jakarta. We expected that these con- 
tacts might lead to the visit to Australia of a 
North Korean trade delegation later this year 
and, possibly, to visits in both directions by 
journalists. 

It is understood that the decision to enter 
into practical contacts with North Korea had 
been based on a review of Australia’s 
approach to the Korean question. The review 
was carried out recently by the Department 
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of Foreign Affairs at the request of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Whitlam. 

A number of countries were consulted in 
advance of the Governments decision includ- 
ing the Republic of Korea which had itself 
been holding discussions with North Korea 
for a year. 

The spokesman added that one reason for 
the Governments move was the belhef that 
the process of detente in Asia, begun by 
President Nixon’s visit to China, should be 
continued and the belief that contacts with 
countries like Australia were likely to assist in 
breaking down the isolation of North Korea. 


Aid for Karachi Water Supply 

Australia is to give aid worth $250,000 
towards the maintenance and expansion of 
the Karachi water supply. 

Announcing this on 21 March, the Minister 
Assisting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator the Hon. Don Willesee, said the aid 
would be in the form of new equipment for 
the factory where concrete pipes are made for 
the city’s water supply. 

It would also provide fer an Australian 
expert to spend several months in Pakistan to 
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The advance party to establish the Embassy of the People's 
Republic of China arrived in Australia on 2 March. The 
picture above shows officials and well-wishers greeting 
them at Sydney Airport; the one at left shows the Chargé 
d'Affaires, Mr Chu Ch'i-Chen, presenting his letter of 
introduction to the Minister Assisting the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Donald Willesee. 


supervise the installation of the new equip- 
ment. 

The pipe-making factory and its existing 
equipment, made by Rocla Industries of Vic- 
toria, were given to Pakistan by Australia 
under the Colombo Plan in the early 1950s. 

The Karachi water supply was built 
between 1960 and 1964 and the Australian 
equipment has been used to provide pipes for 
the system of canals, mains, tunnels and 
siphons which carry water to Karachi from 
the Indus River 70 miles away. 

The new equipment will be used to make 
pipes to replace corroded sections of the 
existing lines and to extend the reticulation 
system to meet the needs of Karachis grow- 
ing population. 


Seventh Annual Ministerial Review 
of NAFTA 
Joint Communiqué 


The Australian Minister for Overseas Trade 
aad Minister for Secondary Industry, the Hon. 
J. F. Cairns, M.P., and the New Zealand 


Minister of Trade and Industry, the Hon. 
W. W. Freer, M.P., held discussions in Wel- 
lington on 21 and 22 March. 

As the talks were the first ministerial 
review since the two new Labour Govern- 
ments had come into office, a fresh look was 
taken at the objectives and operation of the 
New Zealand-Australia Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA), with a view to making it 
operate more effectively. This review will con- 
tinue over the next 12 months. The Ministers 
agreed to meet again in about six months. 
Whilst conscious that one of the objectives of 
NAFTA was expansion of trade between the 
two countries, the Ministers focussed particu- 
larly on one other objective of NAFTA, viz, 
the development of the area and the use of 
resources. The Ministers agreed that high 
priority should be given to the complementary 
use of resources as a means of developing 
each country’s economy, 

The Ministers had before them figures 
which showed annual two-way trade over the 
seven years since the agreement came into 
operation had increased from 218 milhon to 
the record figure of $390 million in 1971- 
72-—an increase of over 78 per cent. Most of 
this trade was in manufactures. Both 
countries had greatly expanded the volume 
and range of manufactured exports to each 
other and both remained each others best 
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A group of 84 Aborigina! dancers and football players made a successful tour of New Zealand in February. On 23 February 
the Australian High Commissioner in Wellingian, Dame Annabelle Rankin, gave a reception for them. With Dame 
Annabelle in this picture are five members of the group, Messers J. Guleroy, Y, Maymura, P. Yaricaki, D. Burruwanga 


and G, Yunuringa. 


market for these products. The Ministers 
noted that, while not all the trade between 
the countries was subject to the free trade 
provisions of the agreement, a large propor- 
tion of it might not have occurred tut for 
NAFTA. 

The Ministers reaffirmed the confidence of 


the two Governments in the objectives of 
NAFTA and saw it as the vehicle for pro- 


moting a further expansion of trade between 
the two countries. 


Schedule A 

Free trade between the countries had 
expanded greatly in absolute terms but the 
addition of items to Schedule A, the free 
trade provision of the agreement had been 
very slow. The Ministers considered that the 
principal reason for this state of affairs was 
the reluctance of firms and industries to com- 
mit themselves by having products included in 
Schedule A. In many cases this was because 
industries in each country lacked experience 
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as to their relative competitiveness. The pre- 
sent use of the institutions of NAFTA was 
not sufficiently flexible to allow a wider range 
of goods and firms to test the advantages of 
free trade without commitment. 


Article 3:7 

The Ministers noted that Article 3:7 
arrangements as they presently operated had 
been outstandingly — successful. Figures 
reviewed by the Ministers showed that a spec- 
tacular increase in approvals and renewals 
over the last eight months amounted to a total 
annual trade value of $22,200,000 of which 
$12,400,000 represented exports from New 
Zealand and $9,800,000 exports from Aus- 
tralia. Total approvals and renewals since the 
inception of the scheme in late 1967 cover 
trade value at $58,000,000. 

In reviewing these figures, Ministers noted 
with satisfaction that many of the proposais 
coming forward were in the same industry 
groups, and in a number of cases covered a 
wide range of firms within those industries. 


New Proposals to be Studied 


Ministers noted, however, some reluctance 
on the part of industry to move from the 
limited free trade facilitiated by Article 3:7 
arrangements to unrestricted free trade 
provided for in Schedule A. They considered 
that new intermediate arrangements were 
needed and decided that officials should 
explore, in consultation with industry, a series 
of new arrangements which would be comple- 
mentary to each other. 

Such arrangements could provide for par- 
tial participation in the free trade provisions 
of the agreement by way of quotes, or duty 
free schedules on the basis of partial recipro- 
city. 

The ministers were glad to see that ideas 
developed jointly by government and rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers’ organisations in 
New Zealand and Australia had opened up 
new possibilities for expansion of free trade 
between the two countries. 


Rules of Origin 

The present rules of origin covering trade 
between the two countries were determined 
by the provisions of the 1933 trade agreement 
which has been incorporated into the 
NAFTA. When NAFTA was signed it was 
agreed that the rules would be reviewed 
jointly within two years of the date of entry 
into force of the agreement to determine 
whether the objectives of the agreement 
would be better served by the adoption of a 
50 percent area content criterion or some 
appropriate alternative. 

The Ministers examined this question in the 
light of the termination of both countries’ 
trade agreements with Britain and proposals 
to phase out British preferential tariffs. The 
Ministers agreed that it was inconsistent to 
maintain rules which favoured British against 
other sources of supply in the preferential 
trade between Australia and New Zealand. 
Ministers also decided that a common rule of 
origin should be adopted. However, in doing 
so the Ministers acknowledged that there 
would be cases where special consideration 
would be needed and provision was being 
made for this. 

The Ministers authorised officials to finalise 
proposals for new rules of origin at an early 
date after consultation with industry with the 
objective of implementing them from 1 July 
1974. 
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Industry Co-operation 

The Ministers devoted particular attention 
to the development of secondary industry in 
the two countries. They had an initial discus- 
sion on the industrial objectives of the two 
Governments and agreed to keep in touch 
with each other as these were elaborated into 
policies. This was important so that collabor- 
ation between industries in the two countries 
would be encouraged and contribute in a 
complementary way to the growth of the two 
economies. 

The Ministers noted that full development 
of the resources of the free trade area might 
require special measures on the part of gov- 
ernments in agreed circumstances to protect 
each others production as though it were 
domestic production. 


Vehicles 

Motor vehicles were quoted as an example 
of a sector where there was considerable 
scope for industry co-operation. Already there 
has been some development on a co-operative 
basis, including the establishment of a trans- 
mission plant in New Zealand to supply the 
NAFTA area. The Ministers noted that, in 
reviewing their policies towards motor vehi- 
cles a high degree of complementarity in pol- 
icy was desirable if reciprocal trade in com- 
ponents was to develop economically in both 
volume and variety. They agreed that an 
examination should be made of the scope for 
greater participation of New Zealand compo- 
nents in the overall development of the motor 
vehicle industry of the NAFTA area. 


Motor 


Tariff Preferences 

The Ministers considered the new situation 
which had arisen in both countries following 
the termination of their trade agreements with 
Britain. Under the terms of the 1933 trade 
agreement between Australia and New Zea- 
land, subsequently incorporated into NAFTA, 
each country has accorded the other the Brit- 
ish Preferential Tariff. Each country intends 
to eliminate the preferences to Britain over a 
period of time but the preference each 
accords the other should be retained as far as 
possible in terms of the concept of a develop- 
ing free trade area. Accordingly, the Ministers 
agreed that the preferences arrangements 
between the two countries should be adjusted 
to accommodate the new situation in the con- 
text of their respective economies and to 
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allow each country to trade advantageously 
with the other. The details of the arrange- 
ments contemplated will be announced after 
the necessary formalities have been 
completed. 


Other Matters 

The Ministers also exchanged views regard- 
ing continuing opportunities for New Zealand 
industries to compete for defence/supply con- 
tracts in Australia in accordance with the 
memorandum of understanding on defence 
supply. 

They also exchanged views on shipping 
between Australia and New Zealand as a fac- 
tor of basic importance in further expansion 
of trade between the two countries. They 
noted that their colleagues responsible for 
transport matters would be reviewing shipping 
questions in the near future. 


Relations with the Vatican 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., M.P., announced on 25 
March that Australia and the Holy See had 
agreed fo enter into diplomatic relations and 
agreed to the following joint communiqué: 

‘Australia and the Holy See, wishing to 
promote mutual friendly relations, have 
decided to exchange diplomatic represen- 
tation, with the rank of Embassy on the part 
of Australia, and of Apostolic Nunciature on 
the part of the Holy See.’ 

Mr Whitlam said the names of the respec- 
tive Heads of Mission would be announced 
shortiy, adding that the Australian Ambas- 
sudor to the Holy See would be accredited on 
a non-resident basis. 

Mr Whitham noted that Australa had 
become one of over 70 countries, of which 12 
were members of the Commonwealth, which 
maintained diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See. In so doing, it joined 10 of the most 
influential and populous of its Asian neigh- 
bours, including Indonesia, India, Japan, 
Pakistan and Thailand. The Holy See main- 
tains resident diplomatic representation in 
over 60 countries at the level of Nuncio or 
Pro-Nuncio (equivalent to Ambassador), as 
well as having Observer status to some 12 
international organisations, including the 
United Nations, the European Communities, 
and a number of the Specialised Agencies of 
the United Nations. 
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Mr Whitlam said he expected that the 
Apostolic Delegation in Sydney would, in due 
course, become an Apostolic Nunciature in 
Canberra. 

The Minister said he had taken careful 
note of views put to him by individuals and 
organisations before a decision on this ques- 
tion had been made. He emphasised that the 
step was one of several actions which the 
Government had taken to normalise its rela- 
tions with other States and should be seen in 
this secular light. The nature of any 
exchanges between the two States would be 
that of normal diplomacy and would in no 
way provide privileged access by the Catholic 
Church to the Australian Government. 


Committee of Twenty 
The following 
the Treasurer, 
26 March to 
Committee of 
Mr Chairman, 


is the text of a statement by 
the Hon. F. Crean, M.P., on 
a Ministerial Meeting of the 
Twenty: 


We are meeting here today to exchange 
views on the reform of the monetary sys:em. 
In one sense, we could not have met at a less 
fortunate time. 

We knew, of course, that there had been 
changes taking place over the past decades 
which merited some review of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Fund. 

We knew equally well that, whatever the 
reason, the monetary system we created at 
Bretton Weods was under pressure at critical 
points. 

In particular, we knew that we had not fully 
achieved the last and final purpose of the 
Articles of Agreement of the Fund, namely:— 
‘To shorten the duration and lessen the degrees 
of disequilibrium in the international balances 
of payments of members’ and vet, quite reason- 
ably we hoped we would be able to under- 
take this review with due deliberation, looking 
ahead to the longer term future, unaffected 
by the exigencies of the immediate present. 
This unfortunately has not proved to be the 
case, for the events of recent weeks have been 


of such proportions that they cannot be 
ignored. 


The flows of speculative capital in Europe 
—] understand some $2.7 billion flowed into 
Germany in one day——were of such proportions 
that it must influence our review of the mone- 
tary system. Equally the decision of the major 
countries of Europe to be prepared to have a 





floating relationship with the dollar is some- 
thing that was not envisaged by the draf- 
ters of the Articles of Agreement of the Fund. 
But, as we take account of the present, we 
must also keep our eye firmly on the longer 


term future in pursuing our review of the 


he. 





Monetary system. 





We must be equally firm as to how we can 
best contribute to this review. As ministers we 
are, I hope. practical people. It is the task of 
ministers to tell the deputies what it is the 
public wants, what it is the trading and finan- 
cial world need, what it is therefore the Gov- 
ernments demand. It is our responsibility to 
give direction to the work of the deputies. 
Exactly what these directions should be will 
emerge as the meeting progresses. 





In the meantime it is worth remarking that 
the purposes of the Articles of Agreement, 
and I have recently re-read them, are pretty 
much as relevant now as when they were first 
drafted, 
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(Above) The Australian Ambassador to India, Sir Patrick 
Shaw, CBE. cutting the ribbon at the HUME UFALION 
ceremony of a cattle breeding station at Sathari, India, on 
20 February. 


We still want: 


“To facilitate the expansion and balancec 
growth of world trade . . high levels 
of employment and real income . . . 
the development of the productive resources 
of all members 2. 7 


We still want: 


tO main- 
members 
exchange depre- 


“To promote exchange stability, 
tain orderly arrangements among 
and to avoid competitive 
ciations’ 


We still want: 


>.=- tO correct  maladjustments 
in. . . balance of payments without 
resorting to measures destructive of 
national or international prosperity’ 
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(and, as I mentioned 


but least 


Last 
arlier, this is perhaps where we have recently 


not 
failed) we sull want: 

= to shorten the duration and 
lessen the degree of disequalibrium m the 
international balances of payments of mem- 
bers.’ 


The system must work for us-~not we for 
it. We must not hang on grimly to the dogma 
of the past Jong after it has lost relevance. 
But equally we must not abandon something 
tested and tried just for the sake of being in 
the fashion. There is only one test to be 
applied to our system and that is-—will it 
work, will it produce results, will it serve our 
purposes? 


We must avoid assuming that all we have 
to do is make up our mind about the monet- 
ary system we believe would operate well in 
the period ahead, and leave it at that. We 
have to back up our beliefs with our actions. 

In citing the purposes listed in the articles 
of agreement of the fund I have so far omit- 
ted to mention the first purpose, partly 
because I felt it stood on its own, and partly 
because I felt that it provided the basic 
reason why we are meeting here today. The 
first purpose listed in the Articles is: 
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Cultural exchanges between Japan and Australia are 
increasing steadily. The fleft-hand picture shows Miss 
Yuriko Yamamure, who has begun a Bachelor of Science 
course at the Australian National University. Canberra, 
where her father, Dr Sadayuki Yamamuro, who is shown 
with her, is a Senior Research Fellow in Mathematics. 
The right-hand picture shows Miss Jo-Anne Green of 
Perth, Western Australia, who has won a month-long study 
trip ta Japan awarded by the Japanese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. She is shown with Mr Mizuno Mitsuru of the 
University of Western Australia. 


‘To promote international co-operation 
through a permanent institution which pro- 
vides the machinery for consultation and 
collaboration on international monetary 
problems.’ 

In considering the future of the monetary 
system, we would do well to pause for a 
moment and consider what was the objective 
when the International Monetary Fund was 


established. It was established to deal with 
the problems created by two decades of 
beggar-my-neighbour policies in the inter- 


national monetary field. It was established to 
deal with the problems created by competitive 
exchange rate depreciations, protective 
exchange restrictions, and other devices. It 
was established to deal with a situation In 
which the actions of each country, though 
aimed at pursuing its own national interests, 
served only to decrease world production, 
world trade and world employment, and to 
increase the poverty of all. Collaboration 
through the Fund, and a more enlightened 
view of self-interest, helped us to leave all 
that behind. 


Now we are faced with different problems. 
Inflation is more common than depression. 
Competitive non-revaluation is more com- 
plained about than competitive depreciation. 
Ebbs and flows of capital have caused greater 
balance of payments disturbances than 
changes in the current account. International 
trade runs at higher levels. But international 
monetary crises are frequent. The problems 


are different. But we still need consultation 
and collaboration on international monetary 


matters. And there are some new policy issues 
of the 1970s which, I believe, increase the 
need for continuing consultation and collabor- 
ation. One is the sense of awareness of the 
needs of the less developed countries. Aid is, 
of course, important. But trade is, I believe, 
more important still. And the trade of the 
less developed countries cannot prosper if the 
world economic and financial climate is one 
of continuing uncertainty. Another is the 
emergence of Europe as a strong regional 
grouping and the rapid economic growth of 


Japan. Europe and Japan now rival the 
United States in economic strength. There 


needs to be some place where such powerful 
groups can collaborate. not only with each 
other, but also with the hundred or so other 
independent nations. 


Furthermore there needs to be some place 


where all countries, large and small, can 
come together and = collaborate with one 
another. This is particularly important for 


countries that are highly dependent on trade 
and commerce with the world as a whole. 
Australia is only one of a number of 
countries in this situation. Australia wants to 
be able to sell its minerals, its primary prod- 
ucts and, to a growing extent, its manufac- 
tures, in a world where our products will be 
fairly treated, where they will not be discrimi- 
nated against. and where the protective bar- 
riers they face in world markets will not be 
of such dimensions as to be virtual prohibi- 
tions. A technically efficient monetary system 
will be of no avail if it is thwarted and 
frustrated by non-monetary restrictions that 
prevent equilibrating flows of trade and pay- 
ments to take place between nations. 


In brief, consultation and collaboration are 
essential to an effective international monetary 
system. It is probably fair to say that it has to 
extend beyond monetary arrangements them- 
selves, into trade and into aid for example. 
But without the will to make a monetary sys- 
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tem work, we will be wasting our time here 
today. 


One word of warning. Collaboration in the 
1970s will be effective, if the emphasis is on 
co-operation and not on coercion. Indepen- 
dent nations of the 1970s are not likely to 
take kindly to sanctions. Feelings of national 
sovereignty run high and must be respected, 
not only in the developing countries, but also 
in the developed countries. It is more impor- 
tant than ever that policies of economic col- 
laboration between member nations should be 
shown to be—-both in principle and in prac- 
tice—in the true interests of all participating 
member countries. The emphasis must be on 
enlightened national self-interest. 


I have said very little so far about the tech- 
nical matters which our deputies have been 
discussing in their consideration of the monet- 
ary system and in respect of which we have a 
progress report from Mr Morse. This is not 
because [| believe these, in themselves, are 
unimportant. It is rather because 1 do not 
wish to pre-judge the discussion we will have 
on these matters as the meeting progresses. 
However, there are one or two points I would 
wish to make, even at this early stage. 


The first relates to capital flows. We all 
know that capital flows between nations have 
contributed a great deal in the past to the 
productivity of the world economy. Capital 
flows are the means by which savings in one 
country are transformed into investments in 
another. It would be generally agreed, I 
believe, that capital flows facilitate the opti- 
mum use of the world’s resources and so are 
a favourable factor in promoting world 
growth and standards of living. But equally 
we know that capital flows can bring prob- 
lems. Of special significance is the volume 
question. The flows have reached proportions 
in recent times that sometimes exceeded levels 
that can usefully be absorbed by the recipient 
country. They have added to reserves in the 
recipient country, but not always to the flow 
of resources, And because of their size, they 
have posed major domestic management 
problems for some recipient countries. They 
can add to domestic liquidity on a scale not 
easily offset by domestic policy measures. 
Through their very mobility, they have placed 
a strain on exchange rates which sometimes, 
but not always, have been justified by the 
basic balance of payments position. And, 
through their very size, they can bring about 
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the very changes in exchange rates they have 
been anticipating. It is not surprising there- 


fore that some countries have recently 
announced additional measures on capital 


inflow. The present Articles of Agreement of 
the Fund do not provide fully for the emer- 
gence of capital flows as a major disequill- 
brating factor. This is an omission that may 
need to be remedied. But, in any case, | am 
sure it is important countries should be able 
to take firm action against mobile and specu- 
lative capital flows that are putting pressure 
on an otherwise healthy balance of payments 
position. 


Then there is the question of funding and 
consolidation of reserve assets. As the treas- 
urer of a country that holds the bulk of its 
international reserves in the form of reserve 
currencies, I want to say that this is to me a 
very serious matter indeed. I can understand 
those countries that have built up these short- 
term liabilities over the years being concerned 
about the over-hand problem. But we, for our 
part, have always been firm holders of the 
currencies we have accumulated. And the 
short-term habilities of reserve centres are our 
short-term assets. There can be no question of 
our accepting mandatory or coercive arrange- 
ments in respect of funding and consoli- 
dation. Australia will not support any 
arrangements unless they are consistent with 
the principle of voluntarism. 


I wish to make only one more general 
comment on the issues the deputies have been 
discussing. Whether we are talking about fixed 
or floating rates, about reserve currencies or 
reserve asset settlement, about gold or SDRS, 
what matters in the end is how well the bal- 
ance of payments adjustment process works. 
We are in difficulties at the present time 
because the balance of payments adjustment 
process has not worked. We will not begin to 
emerge from our difficulties until it does. 


This has in it a moral for us all. Are we 
each individually quite sure, whether surplus 
or deficit country, that we are making an ade- 
quate contribution to the balance of payments 
adjustment process by taking appropriate 
action in respect of our own individual bal- 
ances of payments? We have to remember 
that world balance of payments disequili- 
brium is nothing more than an aggregation of 
individual balance of payments disequilibria. 
To put the matter in another way. the world 
will not get back into equilibrium until most 
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of us individually get back into equilib- 
rium——that is just axiomatic and we can't 
escape it. That places a responsibility on each 
and every one of us. 


Australia and ASEAN Countries 


In his press conference on 27 March, the 
Prime Minister. the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 
Q.C. M.P., made the following statement 
about Australia’s relations with the ASEAN 
countries: 

‘I should like to point out that in visiting 
Indonesia and now India I am not overlook- 
ing the ASEAN countries to which we con- 
tinue to attach the greatest importance. Tun 
Ismail, the Deputy Prime Minister of Malay- 
sia, has just made a very welcome visit to 
Australia, and New Zealand. The Foreign 
Minister of Singapore, and the Foreign Minis- 
ter of the Philippines are also expected to 
visit Australia this year. 

‘Lam hoping to visit the ASEAN countries 
as soon as I can, but because of other 
arrangements of which you are already aware 
it will be impossible to do so this year.’ 


Prime Minister to Visit India 


The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 


Q.C., M.P., announced on 27 March that he 
would make a short visit to New Delhi from 
4 to 7 June. 

Mr Whitlam recalled that, at his press con- 
ference on 13 March, he had said he hoped 
to be able to accept an invitation from Mrs 
Gandhi to visit India this year. He had also 
said that no Australian Prime Minister had 
visited India since 1959. It had, therefore. 
given him considerable pleasure to hear last 
week from Mrs Gandhi that the dates in June 
which he had proposed were acceptable to 
her. 

Mr Whitlam said that the visit would be to 
India only and would involve his being absent 
from Australia for slightly less than a week in 
all. He would be accompanied by his wife 
and by a small party of officials. 

Mr Whitlam went on to say that India, 
with its population of 548 million people, was 
known and accepted as the world’s largest 
democracy. It was also a significant industrial 
and military power with an important part to 


piay in the Asian region and a member of the 
Commonwealth. It was the predominant 
power of the Indian sub-continent. For all 
these reasons it was of considerable and 
growing importance to Australia. 

Mr Whitlam added that in recent years 
there had been increasing bilateral consulta- 
tions and contracts. 

‘Australia has sought to help and co- 
operate with India in tackling some of its eco- 
nomic problems’, he said. 

‘We have both followed with close interest 
and attention developments in South- Jast 
Asia and the Indian Ocean. Annual consulta- 
tons are held between our respective Depart- 
ments of Foreign Affairs.’ 

Mr Whitlam said he looked forward to dis- 
cussing at first hand the various facets of our 
relations with India and to exchanging views 
with Mrs Gandhi on matters of common inter- 
est affecting our two countries. 

Mr Whitlam said that his visit to India was 
important also in the context of Australia’s 
relationship with the Asian region as a whole. 
He had recently made a successful visit to 
Indonesia. Later in the vear he hoped to visit 
China and Japan. 

The forthcoming visit to India should be 
seen as part of a pattern of developing first- 
hand contacts at the head of government level 
with Australia’s Asian neighbours. 

Mr Whitlam said he hoped that the visits 
he would be making this year would be fol- 
lowed up later by visits to other countries in 
the region. 


Food Aid for Bangladesh 

The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 
Q.C., M.P.. announced on 27 March that 
Australia would give Bangladesh a gift of 
12,600 metric tons of wheat. 

Mr Whitlam said the gift was in response 
to appeals by the Bangladesh Government 
and the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for assistance in supplying food 
grains to Bangladesh. 

The gift, valued at $940,000. augments the 
54,000 metric tons of wheat which Australia 
shipped to Bangladesh during 1972 and bring 
the value of Australian gift wheat to Bangla- 
desh during the current financial year to 
almost $5,000,000. 

Australia will pay the freight costs of the 
gift. 
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A three-day exhibition of Indian arts and crafts to mark 
25 years of Indian Independence was held in Canberra 
from § February. Shown above (left) is Mrs Sariogini 
Mahanty explaining the origins of a hand-carved wooden 
fray ta Mrs Claudette Goldsmith Of Canberra. 


Australia-Austria Extradition T reaty 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
E. G. Whitlam. Q.C., M.P.. and the Aus- 
trian Ambassador His Excellency Dr Franz 
Pein, signed an Extradition Treaty in Canberra 
on 29 March on behalf of their respective 
countries, 

The Prime Minister said that the Treaty 
was the second treaty on reciprocal arrange- 
ments for the surrender of fugitive criminals 
signed with a foreign government in the past 
fortnight: a similar treaty was signed with 
Sweden on 20 March this year at Stockholm. 
It is expected that further treaties will be 
signed with other countries in the near future 
as part of Australia’s overall revision and 
modernisation of its extradition arrangements. 

Mr Whitlam said the Treaty with Austria 


contains special provisions directed against 
the hijacking of aircraft and related offences, 


trafficking in drugs and the crime of geno- 
cide. It is expected that this Treaty will come 
into force after the exchange of instruments 
of ratification later this vear, 
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Parliamentary Questions and Answers 


Australia and China 

In the House of Representatives, Mr L. Bury, 
M.P. (Liberal Party) asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 
O.C., M.P., the following question upon 
notice: 


(1) Was any undertaking given to the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China 
that Australia would withdraw its armed forces 
from the Malaysian area during the discussions 
which culminated in diplomatic recognition? 

(2) What demands were made by the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China 
upon the Australian Government as a con- 
dition for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations to which the Australian Government 
acceded? 


(3) Were any demands refused by the Aus- 
tralian Government? 
On | March the Minister gave the following 
reply: 


(1) No, Indeed the Parts negotiations were 
narrowly confined to the question of recogni- 
tion and diplomatic relations and to related 
questions associated with the status of Taiwan: 
no broader issues of foreign policy were raised 
by either side. 

(2) and (3) It is misleading to speak of 
either side making demands. Each began by 
presenting its own position; each moved some 
distance in the negotiations which resulted in 
the joint communique of 21 December (22 
December in Australia). Of course, before 
opening negotiations with China, the Govern- 
ment knew from the publicly expressed atti- 
tudes of both China and the authorities in 
Taipei that it would not be possible for Aus- 
tralia to establish diplomatic relations with 
China while retaining an Embassy in Taipei. 


Recognition of North Viet-Nam 


In the Senate on 13 March, Senator Murphy 
supplied the following information in 
response to a question without notice: 
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On 28 February Senator Withers asked, 
without notice, a question relating to recogni- 
tion by the Australian Government of the 
Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam (Hansard, pages 26-27). The Prime 
Minister has supplied the following informa- 
tion for answer to the honourable senator's 
question: 


My Government considers that there is only 
one Vietnamese nation, and it looks to the day 
when that nation will be unified by peaceful 
means and with the free consent of the Viet- 
namese people. In the meantime, however, there 
are two Governments each controlling 
important sections of the country and each 
enjoying a wide degree of international recogni- 
tion. Although both Governments have claimed 
sovereignty over the whole of Viet-Nam, each 
is prepared to have diplomatic relations with 
Governments that recognise the other. The 
Australian Government does not express any 
view on the territorial jurisdiction of either 
Government but takes the position that, with 
respect to North Viet-Nam, it recognises and 
has diplomatic relations with the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, and 
that. with respect to South Viet-Nam, it recog- 
nises and has diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the Republic of Viet-Nam. 


On the question of withdrawal of troops, I 
wish to invite Honourable Senators’ attention 
to the relevant Articles of the Paris Agreement 
on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in 
Viet-Nam. Honourable Senators will recall that 
on 28 January, on behalf of the Government, I 
welcomed the signing of this Agreement. Article 
13 of the Agreement states that ‘the question of 
Vietnamese armed forces in South Viet-Nam 
shall be settled by the two South Vietnamese 
parties’. 


Article 20 of the Agreement calls on foreign 
countries ‘to put an end to all military activities 
‘a Cambodia and Laos and to withdraw their 
troops from those countries’. 


Australian Treaty Relationships 


The following are developments in Australia’s 
treaty relationships during the three months 
from December 1972: 


Protocol relating to an Amendment to the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 
(Article 50a). 

The Protocol was ratified by Australia on 
15 December 1971 and entered into force on 
16 January 1973. (See also Current Notes 
issue of December 1971). The text will be 
published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1973 No. 2. 


Convention concerning the Minimum Age for 
Admission to Employment U nderground in 
Mines (ILO Convention No. 123 qs 

The Convention entered into force for Aus- 
tralia on 12 December 1972. (See also Cur- 
rent Notes issue of March 1972). The text 
will be published in the Australian Treaty 
Series 1972 No. 20. 





Agreement concerning the Exchange of 
Money Orders between Australia and Yugo- 
Slavia. 

The Agreement entered into force on 5 
January 1973. (See also Current Notes issue 
of June 1972). The text will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1973 No. 1. 





Agreement on Trade Relations between Aus- 
tralia and the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lie, 

The Agreement entered into force on 19 
December 1972 pursuant to Article VH of 
the Agreement. (See also Current Notes issue 
of June 1972). The text will be published in 
the Australian Treaty Series 1972 No. 19. 





International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. 

This Covenant was opened for signature at 
New York on 19 December 1966. The Cove- 
nant is subject to ratification and has not yet 
entered into force. 

Australia signed the 
December 1972. 


Covenant on I8 





International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 
This Covenant was opened for signature at 


New York on 19 December 1966, The Cov- 
enant is subject to ratification and has not yet 
entered into force. 
Australia signed the 
December 1972. 


Covenant on 18 





Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

This Treaty was opened for signature at 
London, Moscow and Washington on 1 July 
1968 and entered into force on 5 March 
1970. 

Australia deposited its instruments of 
ratification at London, Moscow and Washing- 
ton on 23 January 1973 on which date the 
Treaty entered into force for Australia, (See 
also Current Notes issue of March 1970). The 
text will be published in the Australian Treaty 
Series 1973 No. 3. 





Treaty on the Prohibition of the Emplace- 
ment of Nuclear Weapons and other Weapons 
of Mass Destruction on the Seabed and the 
Ocean Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof. 

This Treaty was opened for signature at 
London, Moscow and Washington on 11 Feb- 
ruary 1971 and entered into force on 18 May 
1972. 

Australia deposited its instruments of 
ratification on 23 January 1973 on which 
date the Treaty entered into force for Aus- 
tralia. (See Current Notes issue of March 
1971). The text will be published in the Aus- 
tralian Treaty Series 1973 No. 4. 





International Cocoa Agreement 1972. 

This Agreement was opened for signature 
on 20 October 1972. The Agreement is sub- 
ject to ratification and has not yet entered 
into force, 

Australia signed the Agreement on 12 Jan- 
uary 1973. 





Vienna Convention on Consular Relations. 
Optional Protocol on the Compulsory Settle- 
ment of Disputes. 

The Convention and Protocol were opened 
for signature on 24 April 1963 and both 
entered into force on 19 March 1967. 
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Australia signed the Convention on 31 
March 1964, but did not sign the Protocol. 

Australia deposited its instrument of 
ratification relating to the Convention and the 
instrument of accession relating to the Pro- 
tocol on 12 February 1973. The Convention 
and Protocol entered into force for Australia 
on 14 March 1973. The texts will be pub- 
ished in the Australian Treaty Series 1973 
No. 5, 

Agreement between Australia and Indonesia 
concerning certain boundaries between Papua 
New Guinea and Indonesia. 

This Agreement was signed by Mr Michael 
Somare. Chief Minister, Papua New Guinea, 
on behalf of Australia on 12 February 1973. 

The Agreement is subject to ratification. 


esenea nai tet RA panama 


Convention concerning Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organise. 
(ILO Convention No. 87). 

This Convention was adopted at San Fran- 
cisco on 17 June 1948 and entered into force 
on 4 July 1950. 





Representation 








AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 
March 
AUSTRIA 
1 Mr J. R. Rowland presented credentials as 
Ambassador 
BURMA 
t6 Mr C. G. Woodard appointed as Ambas- 
sador 


LEBANON 
26 Mr P. N. B. Hutton appointed as Ambas- 
sador 


GHANA 
30 Mr R. J. Percival 
Commissioner 


appointed as High 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 
March 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
7 His Excellency Dr Jiri Pinkava presented 
his credentials as Ambassador 


Austraha ratified this Convention on 28 
February 1973 and it will enter into force for 
Australia on 28 February 1974. 


Convention concerning Right to Organise and 
Collective Bargaining. (ILO Convention No. 
8). 


This Convention was adopted at Geneva on 


8 June 1949 and entered into force on 18 
July 1951. 
Australia ratified this Convention on 28 


February 1973 and it will enter into force for 
Australia on 28 February 1974. 


rere ERT RI 


Agreement on the Development of Trade and 


Economic Relations between Australia and 
the Union of Seviet Socialist Republics. 

The Agreement, supplementary to the 
Trade Agreement concluded in 1965, was 


signed on 16 March 1973 and entered into 
force on the date of signature. The text will 
be published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1973 No. 6. . 





One of the highlights of a visit to Australia by a group of 
Rotarians from Maryland, USA, was a trip on the 
River Murray on the restored paddle steamer ‘Etong. 
Shown above from deft, are Miss Jane Wylie, a Rotary 
exchange student from South Africa, Mr Thomas Flory, 
Mr Thomas Ferguson and Mrs Betty Stewart, wife of a 
part owner af ‘Etong. 










Calendar of 
Conferences 


at which Australia 
will be represented 






a 

2-4 GENEVA 
WIPO: 
ordinary Session 

2-4 PARIS 

OECD: Committee on Consumer Policy 


Co-ordination Committee---Extra- 


2-4 PARIS 
OECD: Committee for 
Technological Policy 
3—4 LYONS 
IARC: 
Council 
PARIS 
OECD: MTC Special Group on UNCTAD 
Shipping Questions 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board, 
resumed 12th Session 
LONDON 
IMCO: Legal Committee, 18th Session 
7-18 New YORK 
UN: Committee on the Peaceful 
Outer Space—Scientific and 
Sub-committee 
7-29 GENEVA 
WHO: 26th World Health Assembly 
7-30 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: United Nations 
negotiating Conference 1973, 
8 PARIS 
OECD: High Level Group on Oil 
9—10 PARIS 
OECD: Oil Committee 
GENEVA 
GATT: Committee on Trade and Industrial 
Products 
14-18 WASHINGTON 
FAO: Codex Committee on Food Hygiene 
14—18 LONDON 
IMCO: Sub-committee on Carriage of 
Dangerous Goods, 22nd Session 
14-18 AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
IAEA/NEA/WHO: Symposium on Envir- 
onmental Behaviour of Radionuclides 
Released in the Nuclear Industry 


Scientific and 


12th Session of the Governing 


Uses of 
Technical 


Sugar Re- 
Ist Part 





The first concert to be held in the Sydney Opera House 
took place recenily-—fJor an acoustic test. The official 
opening of the Opera House by Her Majesiy the Queen 
on 20 October will be marked by a two-week festival. 


15-16 PARIS 
OECD: Trade Committee 
6—18 GENEVA 
GATT: Trade 
Committee 
[6-24 BERNE 
UPU: 
17 May—-12 June 
VIENNA 
Diplomatic 
Property 


Negotiations Preparatory 


1973 Executive Council Session 


Conference on Industrial 


20-25 PARIS 


OECD: Committee for Agriculture——Work- 
ing Party 5 of Fruit and Vegetables 


21-23 Paris 
OECD: Advisory Group on Schemes for 
the Varietal Certification of Seed Moving 
in International Trade 

21-25 WASHINGTON 


FAO: Codex Committee on Processed 


Fruit and Vegetables 
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LONDON 
IMCO: Sub-committee on Fire Protection, 
14th Session 
MONTE CARLO 
IMCO/IHO: Joint Committee on Naviga- 
tional Warnings 
Tokyo 
Sth International 
Corrosion. 
21 May-8 June 
New YORK 
ECOSOC: 
Appraisal 
22-23 GENEVA 
GATT: Committee on Trade and Develop- 
ment 
22 May-8 June 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: Air Worthiness Committee 
23—24 GENEVA 
ICEM: Meeting of the Sub-committee on 
the Co-ordination of Transport 
23-30 Paris 
UNESCO: THD Co-ordinating Council 
28 May-1 June 
OTTAWA 
FAO: Codex Committee on Food Labelling 
28 May-2 June 
GENEVA 
ILO: 190th Session of the Governing Body 
and its Committees 
28 May-—3 June 


Congress on Metallic 


Committee on Review and 


KIEV 
National Soviet Conference on Neutron 
Physics 
31 LONDON 

IMCO: Committee on Technical Co- 
operation, 8th Session 

May 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
COSPAR: Symposium on the Application 
of Space Techniques to Earth Survey 
Problems 

May 
PARIS 
OECD: Working Parties Nos 3 and 4 of 
Committee for Agriculture (Dairy Products 
and Meat) 

May 
PARIS 
OECD: Joint Working Party of Agriculture 
and Trade Committees 

May 
PARIS 
OECD: Industry Committee Joint Working 
Party on International Enterprises 

May/June 


PARIS 
OECD: Energy Committee 


June 


LONDON 

IMCO:  Pre-Council 
Group 

LONEON 

IMCO: Council, 30th Session 
PARIS 


Budgetary Working 


OECD: Ministerial Meeting of Council 


25-29 


VIENNA 

IAEA: Panel on Responsibilities under the 
Convention on Prevention of Marine Pol- 
lution by Dumping Wastes and Other 
Matters 

CARO 

UN: Symposium on Population and De- 
velopment 

LONDON 

UN: Inter-regional Seminar on New Towns 
GENEVA 

UNDP: Governing 
and Finance Committee 


Council—Budgeting 


> GENEVA 


UNDP: Governing Council, 16th Session 
GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Preparatory Committee for the 
United Nations Conference on a Code of 
Conduct for Liner Conferences 

GENEVA 

ILO: 58th Session of 
Labour Conference 
New YORK 

UN: Working Committee on Direct Broad- 
cast Satellites 

GENEVA 

UN: Governing Council for Environmental 
Programs 

VIENNA 

IAEA: Board of Governors 

LONDON 

FAO: Codex Committee on Meat Hygiene 
VIENNA 

IAEA: Panel on Assessment of Radio- 
logical Hazards in Uranium and Thorium 
Mines 


the International 


2 LONDON 


IMCO: Legal Committee, 19th Session 
VIENNA 

IAEA: Consultative Meeting of Computer 
Specialists using INIS Output Tapes 
KULMBACH 

FAO: Codex Committee on Meat 

GENEVA 

FAO: Codex Committee on Fruit Juices 
LONDON 

IMCO: Sub-committee on Safety of Navi- 
gation, [Sth Session 

VIENNA 

IAEA: INIS Indexing Seminar for Retrieval 


25—29 PARIS 
OECD: Committee for Agriculture, Work- 
ing Party No. | 
26--29 Paris 
OECD: Future 
Secondary Education 
25 June-6 July 
NEW YORK 
UN: Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space 
26-29 PARIS 
OECD: Future Structures of 
Secondary Education 


Structures of Post- 


Post- 


June 

PARIS 

OECD: Working Party No. 5 of Agricul- 

ture Committee (Fruit and Vegetables) 
June 

LONDON 

International Tin Council, 9th Session 
June/July 

PARIS 

OECD: Expert Group on Marketing of 

Dairy Products 
June/July 

GENEVA 

UN: Law of the Sea, 

Meeting 


Sixth Preparatory 


July 
2 PARIS 
OECD: Tourism Committee 
2-6 GENEVA 
FAO: Codex Executive Committee 
3—13 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee 
6th Session 


p 


on Manufactures, 










Key to organisations referred to above: 


COSPAR Committee on Space Research 


ECAFE Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 

ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organisation 

GATT General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade 

IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

IARC International Agency for Research 
on Cancer 

ICAO International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 

ICEM Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration 

THO International Hydrographic Organ- 
Isation 

ILO International Labour Organisation 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


3—13 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Invisibles and 
Financing Related to Trade, 6th Session 
4 July-3 August 
GENEVA 
ECOSOC: 54th Session 
9-13 NEw YORK 
ECOSOC: Working Group of the Inter- 
Governmental Oceanographic Commission 
on Oceanography and Data Exchange 
12-13 Paris 
OECD: Maritime Transport Committee 
16-27 GENEVA 


30 July—3 August 
BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Inter-Governmental Consultation 
on Regional Co-operation in Timber and 
Timber products 

30 July-4 August 
HELSINKI 
WMO/WHO: Technical Conference on the 
Observation and Measurement of Atmos- 
pheric Pollution (TECOMAP) 


July 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Advisory Committee to the 
Board and to the Committee on Com- 
modities, 8th Session 

July/August 
GENEVA 


UN: Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
the Seabed 





































IMCO Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organisation 

MTC Maritime Transport Committee 

NEA Nuclear Energy Agency (OECD) 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 

UN United Nations 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

UNDP United Nations Development 
Program 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organisation 

UPU Universal Postal Union 

WHO World Health Organisation 

WIPO World Intellectual Property Organ- 
isation 

WMO World Meteorological Organisation 
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tees 





AUSTRALIA 


28 Feb. 


§ Mar. 
11 Mar. 


li Mar. 


13 Mar. 
16 Mar. 
20 Mar. 
21 Mar. 


25 Mar. 
27 Mar. 


DIARY OF EVENTS—MARCH 


Australia ratified two International Labour Conventions in Geneva. The Conventions concerned 
Freedom of Association and the Right to Organise. 

The Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, called at Sydney in transit and had 
discussions with the Prime Minister of Australia, Mr Whitlam. 

The Soviet Union’s Minister for Foreign Trade, Mr N. Patolichev, arrived in Canberra for an 
official visit to Australia. He left on 18 March. 

The Deputy Prime Minister of Malaysia, Tun Dr Ismail, began an official visit to Australia. 
He left on 18 March. 

HRH Prince Philip arrived in Canberra for a visit in his capacity as President of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation. 

Representatives of Australia and the USSR signed an Agreement on the Development of Trade 
and Economic Relations between the USSR and Australia. 

The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, Mr Djemal Bijedic, began an official visit to Australia, He 
left on 22 March. 

All 18 year olds in Australia who are Australian citizens and British subjects became eligible to 
vote in Federal elections. 

Australia announced that it was establishing diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 

The Attorney-General, Senator Murphy, tabled in the Senate documents which he said estab- 
lished ‘beyond doubt’ the existence of Croatian terrorist organisations in Australia. 


THE PACIFIC 


27 Mar. 


A New Zealand Government Mission led by the Associate Foreign Minister, Mr Walding. 
arrived in Peking. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


3 Mar. 


8-15 Mar. 


12 Mar. 


12 Mar. 
17 Mar. 


19 Mar. 
23 Mar. 
24 Mar. 


24 Mar. 
29 Mar. 


The Indonesian Government announced that the province formerly named West Irian had been 
renamed Irian Jaya (Glorious Irian). 

The second meeting of the Association for Science Co-operation in Asia was held in Tokyo. 
Malaysia announced that it would no longer participate in any activities of the Asian and 
Pacific Council (ASPAC). 

Opening of the People’s Consultative Congress (MPR) of Indonesia. 

In the Khmer Republic, a Cambodian Air Force pilot bombed the Presidential Palace and fled 
to insurgent territory. 

Talks on the political future of South Viet-Nam between representatives of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and the Provisional Revolutionary Government began in Paris. 

President Soeharto of Indonesia was re-elected and installed as President by the MPR for a 
five-year term. 

The Sultan of Jogjakarta, Hamengku Buwono IX, was elected and installed as Vice-President 
of Indonesia. 

The Prime Minister of Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, left for a three-week visit to the USA. 
The withdrawal of American troops from South Viet-Nam and the exchange of prisoners with 
North Viet-Nam were completed. 


SOUTH ASIA 


28 Feb. 
3 Mar. 


7 Mar. 


17 Mar. 


31 Mar. 


The Indian Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, presented the 1973~74 budget to Parlament. 
President’s Rule was proclaimed in the Indian State of Orissa following defections from the 
Congress Government. 

The first elections were held for the Bangladesh National Assembly. The ruling Awami League 
received 73 per cent of the votes cast and won 292 of the 300 seats. 

Governor's Rule was extended for a further 30 days in Baluchistan. 

Representatives of 19 countries (including Australia) and six international agencies began talks 
in Dacca on the future development of Bangladesh. 


AFRICA AND MIDDLE EAST 


1 Mar. 


12 Mar. 
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Palestinian guerillas invaded the Saudi Arabian embassy in Khartoum, seizing five foreign 
diplomats as hostages. Three (two Americans and a Belgian) were killed the next day. 

In a referendum, Syrians voted overwhelmingly in favour of a permanent Constitution for the 
country. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 





Australian Aid To 
The United Nations 






Mr Neil Truscott. Australian Ambassador to the Lebanon, 
presented a chegue for Lebanese £252,705 to the Cam- 
missioner-General of the United Nations Retief and Works 

Ageney for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA), Sir John 
Mr J. T. O'Conror, Australia's Assistant Comptroller- Rennie (lef) on IŠ January. This completed payment of 
General of Customs, presented a cheque for SUSSO,000 the Australian Government's pledge to UNRWA for 1972. 
fo Mr ©. W. A. Schurmann, Personal Representative of Sir John thanked the Ambassador for Australia's con- 





the Secretary-General in charge of the UN Fund for tinned support of the agency's programme Of assistance 
Drug Abuse Control, on 29 January, The sum represents for the Palestinian refugees and its decision to make the 
half the Australian contribution for 1973. Total con- whole amount of the contribution available in fully con- 


tributions paid or pledged at 29 January amounted to vertible currency, Since 1950 Australia has contributed or 
$4,544,275, Mr O'Connor is seen at left in this photograph. pledged $US4,800,000 in cash and kind ta UNRWA. 
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21 Mar. The Shah of Iran announced that Iran had assumed full control of the southern oil installations. 
from the Western Oil Consortium. 
26 Mar. President Sadat of Egypt assumed the position of Prime Minister, displacing Dr Sidky. 
AMERICAS 
I Mar. President Nixon sent to Congress his fourth State of the Union message on human resources, 
4 Mar. Elections in Chile gave the Government increased representation in both Houses, but left the 
Opposition in control of Congress. 
8 Mar. The fifth in a series of Presidential messages on the State of the Union, dealing with community 
development, was delivered to Congress. 
10 Mar. The Governor of Bermuda, Sir Richard Sharples, and his Aide-de-camp, Captain Hugh Sayer, 
were shot dead in the grounds of Government House. 
i] Mar. The Peronist candidate, Dr Hector Campora, was elected President of Argentina. 
14 Mar. President Nixon sent to Congress the sixth in a series of Presidential messages on the State of 
the Union. The message dealt with law enforcement and drug abuse prevention, 
{5 Mar. The first meeting of the UN security Council to be held in Latin America opened in Panama. 
It ended on 22 March. 
15 Mar, Ambassador David K. E. Bruce was appointed as Chief of the American Liaison Office in 
Peking. The Office, which will have a staff of 30, is expected to begin operations on | May 1973. 
16 Mar. Mr G. MeMuttrie Godley was nominated Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and 


Pacific Affairs, to succeed Mr Marshall Green, who was nominated as Ambassador to Australa 
on 27 February. 

26 Mar. The Committee of Twenty began a two-day meeting in Washington as a further step towards 
devising a more effective international monetary system. 


EUROPE 
1 Mar. The West German Chancellor, Mr Brandt, and the British Prime Minister, Mr Heath, met in 
Bonn to discuss the ground work for the creation of a common European stand on monetary 
policy. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Europe (continued) 


4 Mar. Voting began in France’s parliamentary elections. In the first round, a sharp swing to the left 
was apparent. 
9 Mar. In Northern Ireland, the results of the referendum on union with the Irish Republic were 


announced: about 600,000 voted to remain part of the United Kingdom, about 6,000 favoured 
union with Ireland, and about 400,000 abstained. 


11 Mar. In the second round of voting in the French elections, the Gaullists easily turned back the Left's 
challenge. They are expected to have a majority of 59 seats. 

21 Mar. In Athens, riot police stormed the Law Faculty of Athens University to evict students who were 
demanding more academic liberty. 

28 Mar. The French Government resigned. President Pompidou asked the former Prime Minister, 


Mr Messmer, to continue in that position in the new government. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE shows the extraordinary ruins 
of Machu Picchu, high in the Andes in the Cuzco region of 
Peru. This magnificent remnant of a l3th-century inca city 
is testimony to the engineering achievements of the ancient 
civilisations of South and Central America. This month s 
maior article, on Australian relations with Latin America, 
describes the progress and problems of Latin American 
nations today. 











Meeting with Britain’s Foreign Secretary 








The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam (right) with Britains Secretary of State for the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office, Sir Alee Douglas-Home, during the Prime Minister's official visit to London in April. 
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T ITS WIDEST SENSE, the term 
A ‘Latin America’ is generally taken to 
refer to those countries of the Western 
Hemisphere that lie to the south of the 
United States-Mexico border and include 
the states and territories of the Caribbean 





However, the term is used in this article to 
describe the countries of Central and South 
America (including Mexico but excluding 
Guyana), together with the three non-English- 
speaking countries of the Caribbean—Cuba., 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti. (Mexico is 
not susceptible of ready classification. Some 
observers consider it in an essentially North 
American context but its ‘Latinness’ clearly 
gives it firm links with the countries to it 
south.) 

The 20 countries thus included are: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 








Background 
Latin America occupies an intermediate 


position between the developed and under- 
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developed worlds. Though many parts are poor 
and backward, others show dynamic growth. 
Whilst some Latin American countries, such 
Brazil, have made headway in industri- 
alising themselves and in exporting manufac- 
tured goods. other countries of the region 
face enormous difficulties in their efforts to 
close the industrial, technical and educational 
gap which separates them from the developed 
countries, 
Colonised from Spain and (in the case of 
Brazil) from Portugal in the 16th century, the 
settlements in Latin America developed as 
similar, but none the less distinct, entities. 
Authoritarian methods of government directed 
from Madrid and Lisbon, and difficulties 


of terrain, resulted in closer contacts being 




















maintained with Europe than with other 
countries in the region. Breaking away 


from Spain early in the 19th century, the 
new Republics were governed by oligarchies of 
wealthy, sophisticated and urbanised families 
of predominantly Spanish descent. They 
maintained close contact with French and 
Spanish cultures, drawing their wealth from 
large and often remote land-holdings generally 
run by managers. Brazil attained independence 
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bove) The Palace of Justice in Brasilia, the new capital 
oy Brazil's development of her vast interior. 
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in 1822 but maintained close relations with 
Portugal, as an independent monarchy, until 
1889 when it became a republic. The mass of 
the population, predominantly Indian but in 
Brazil and in the Caribbean also of Negro 
descent, had little or no contract with the 
ruling classes and led separate lives, maintain- 
ing their own culture and identity. 


The armed services traditionally were the 
main channels for upward mobility and politi- 
cal ambition but by the 20th century middle 
classes had developed to some extent. particu- 
larly in the more industrialised countries of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. These 
classes, however, did not form politically 
cohesive or active groups and were conserva- 
tive rather than liberal in their political views. 
They tended to be bureaucrats rather than 
merchants and industrialists, because of the 
preference given to the arts over technology 


in education and because urbanisation 
preceded industrialisation. Industries were 
also frequently foreign-owned, with mana- 


gerial positions held by people from abroad. 


Changes of government were often brought 
about by coups d'etat. Those with political 
power constituted an elite drawn from the 
armed forces, the Church, the large land- 
owners and the entrepreneurs. The bulk of the 
population tended to be politically unaware 
and deeply conservative in their everyday life. 
Many retained their native languages and had 
little or no contact with, or loyalty, to the cen- 
tral government. Consequently the coups pro- 
duced little more than changes of personne! 
or changes in the balance of power betweeen 
factions. However, military leaders who came 
to power in Peru in October 1968 and in 
Bolivia in September 1969 stated their inten- 
tion of carrying out revolutionary social and 
economic reforms. 


In Brazil the military government has 
provided the conditions in recent vears for an 
exceptionally high rate of economic develop- 
ment, but in Argentina, which has tradi- 
tionally had a high standard of living by 
Latin American standards, progress has been 
less marked under military rule. (Last month, 
elections in Argentina were held for the first 
time in eight years and a civilian government 
is to be installed on 25 May). Mexico and 
Cuba are the only two countries in which far- 
reaching social revolutions have been carried 
through. Chile since 1964 has initiated a 
social revolution through democratic processes 





Xochimilco, ‘the place of the flowers’ on the southern 


fringes of Mexico City, is a popular week-end excursion 


centre for Mexicans and visitors. The flower-bedecked 
punts are expertly guided along tree-lined canals. The tail, 
Slender trees known as ‘ahuejotes’ are found nowhere else 
in the world, 

which has been greatly accelerated since 
President Allende came to power in 1970. 

Opportunities for education are improving, 
often helped by United Nations aid. Literacy 
is increasingly becoming a qualification for 
voting, even in the poorest countries, although 
in country areas where the population is often 
sparsely settled the provision of schools is too 
expensive for governments to undertake. 

Health services are also improving, and 
betweeen 1920 and 1970 life expectancy has 
doubled. Birth rates, however, are also 
increasing and increased populations are put- 
ting serious strains on limited resources. At 
the present rate of growth the population is 
expected to reach 600 million by the end of 
the century. 
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The Church of Saint Francis in the city of Salta in western Argentina is typical of Latin American ecclesiastical architecture, 
Roman Cathaticism is the predominant religion in all Latin American nations. 


Radical parties including Communist par- 
ties are legal in some countries, Hlegal in 
others. More serious threats to the status quo 
are presented by terrorist groups operating In 
the countryside and to a significant extent 
also in the cities. It is not easy to discern how 
far revolutionary groups are inspired by Cas- 
tros example and assisted from Cuba, how 
far they follow other philosophies or 
whether they are guerilla bands in the tradi- 
tional sense. Although some revolutionary 
groups may still receive material assistance 
from Cuba, they strongly maintain their 


a 
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national identity and independence. The peak 
of Cuban invelvement in Latin American rev- 
olutionary movements appears to have passed 
with Che Guevara's failure in Bolivia in 1967. 

Economic integration can reduce expensive 
imports of machinery and foodstuffs from 
overseas and rationalise the proliferation of 
firms throughout the region that produce sim- 
ilar goods. Among the organisations working 
towards some degree of integration are the 
Latin American Free Trade Association, the 
Andean Common Market (which comprises 
Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and 
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A view of the Brazilian State Capital of Sao Paulo, which has a population of more than 6.000.000 and is one of the 
fastest growing cities in the world. The Brazilian economy is booming. 


Venezuela) and the Central American Com- 
mon Market. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank has played an important part in 
the financing of development projects in 
many Latin American countries. 

Latin American countries have a combined 
land area approaching 8,000,000 square miles 
and a total population of over 275 million, of 
which 40 per cent are under the age of IS. 
The Pacific Httoral states stretch from 33° 
north (the same latitude as Shanghai and 
southernmost Japan) to 56° south (several 
hundred miles further south than New 
Zealand), thus establishing the western shores 


of Latin America as a substantial part of the 
Pacific region. 


Australian Representation 


Australia has had diplomatic representation 
in Latin America since 1945, and this has 
been expanded in the last 10 years. 

Australian Legations were established in 
Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) in 1945 and Santiago 
(Chile) in 1946. The latter was closed in 
1949, but the Australian mission was not for- 
mally terminated, and in 1968 was reopened 
as an Embassy. 
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po Fas The Legation in Rio de Janeiro was raised 
i . | . to Embassy status in 1959, and Australian 
Embassies were opened in Buenos Aires (Ar- 
gentina) in 1962 and in Mexico City in 1966. 

A trade commission had been established in 
Lima (Peru) in 1961, and was converted in 
1968 to an Embassy under an Ambassador 
resident in Buenos Aires. In addition to Peru, 
the Australian Ambassador to Argentina is 
also accredited to Uruguay. The Embassy in 
Brazil moved in 1971 from Rio de Janeiro to 
the new capital of Brasilia, but a Consulate 
remains in Rio de Janeiro. 





Trade 


Bilateral trade has provided a continuing 
link with the countries of Latin America. 

Trade with Latin America is only a small 
part of Australia’s total trade but it has great 
potential in a continent with over 275 million 
people. The main problems encountered 
include relatively infrequent shipping from 
Australia, the need for credit due to limited 
availability of foreign exchange, and the desire 
of Latin American countries to achieve bilat- 
eral trade balances. 

The area is serviced by four Trade Com- 
missioners-~in Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Mexico City and Lima. There is also a Trade 
Commission in Port-of-Spain (Trinidad and 
Tobago). There has been a significant increase 
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These three photographs reflect differing aspects of Peruvian life. The top picture shows the changing of the guard at the 
Presidential Palace in Lima. At centre is a hospital ship of the Peruvian Navy piving en the Amazon near Loreto. Peru's 
internal river system provides the only easy access to remote jungle outposts. The third picture (above) shows the centre 
of Lima’s old commercial area, now developing many multi-storey buildings. In the background are the barren foothills 
of the Andes. Lima is actually a man-made oasis in the desert along the coast of Peru. 
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The city of Valparaiso in Chile, lit up for the New Year's Eve celebrations, 


in Australian trade promotion in recent years, 
with a number of trade missions and Aus- 
tralian participation in several trade fairs. The 
Department of Overseas Trade produces a 
monthly product-promotion journal in Span- 
ish. 

The main ifems Australia exports to Latin 
America are wheat, wool, coke, rice. oats, 
milk powder and butter, ores and concen- 
trates, iron and steel sheets, automotive parts 
and accessories, and agricultural machinery. 
Primary bulk products, however, predominate. 

Imports from Latin America include ani- 
mal and vegetable oils, nuts, coffee, sulphates, 
sodium nitrate, phosphoric acid. fish meal, 
rum and timber. 


Australia’s trade with Latin America was 
worth some $44,500,000 in 1963-64, but 
increased to over $60,000,000 in 1971-72, 


producing for Australia in the latter period a 
favourable trading balance in excess of 
$31,000,000. The following table gives a 
selection of figures for Australian trade in 
recent vears (in thousands of dollars Aus- 
tralian): 


1963-64 1964-65 1970-71 1971-72 
Exports 22,127 23,669 43,657 48,765 
Imports 22,375 17,742 20,189 17,296 
Volume 44,502 41,411 63,846 66,061 
Balance ~248 -45,927 --23,468 --31.469 


Australia’s principal trading partners among 
these countries are Chile, Peru, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Argentina and, to a lesser extent, Cuba. 


Migration 


Migration has proved to be an important 
link with Latin America. Over the last two or 
three years migration from Latin America has 
risen sharply, although in overall terms Latin 
America supplies a small percentage of the 
total number of immigrants to Australia. The 
total number of settlers from Central and 
South America was less than 1,000 in 1968- 
69, but by 1970-71 exceeded 5,000. The 
greater proportion in each period were 
assisted settler arrivals. Of the 4,584 assisted 
settlers from these countries in 1970-71, over 
half were from Chile, while over 1,200 were 
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from Uruguay. Significant numbers also 
arrived from Argentina, Peru and Brazil. There 
has been a recent drop in the number of 
immigrants, however, with a total of 2,107 
new settlers arriving in 1972. 


Exchanges 
At present contacts are still somewhat 
limited, but there have been a number of 


useful exchanges of personnel and information 
in both the academic and practical areas. This 
has been particularly so in the case of Chile. 
During 1972, for example, the CSIRO made 
available a senior research scientist to pre- 
pare, implement and evaluate a program 
for the eradication of the Queensland Fruit 


(Below) The ‘charreada’, a Mexican version of the rodeo, 


enjoys great popularity throughout Mexico. 
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Charros, or 
Mexican cowboys, are among the world’s great horsemen. 


Fly on Easter Island; while an Australian 
glaciologist was attached to the Chilean Ant- 
arctic Institute glaciology program. Personal 
and tourist exchanges are increasing 
as greater use is made of the direct air route 
to Mexico City and the route to Chile 
through Tahiti. 

Apart from trade missions and represen- 
tation, there have been other official Aus- 
tralian contacts with Latin America. Senator 
John Gorton, when Minister for Works, led 
an Australian parliamentary delegation in 
June 1965 to Mexico, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay and a parliamentary dele- 
gation under Mr Peter Howson, then Minister 
for the Environment, Aborigines and the 


Arts, paid a brief visit to Mexico in July 
1972. 

The then Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Trade and Industry, Mr J. D. 
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Anthony, paid a three-week visit to Latin 
America in April and May 1972. The imme- 
diate purpose of the visit was to attend the 
Third United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development in Santiago, but he subse- 
quently took the opportunity to visit the five 
Latin American countries which appeared to 
offer scope for increased Australian trade, 
namely, Chile, Peru, Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico. Reporting on his visit, the Deputy 
Prime Minister noted that, ‘the area has tre- 
mendous human and physical resources and 
there is, perhaps surprisingly, great affection 
for Australia and Australians.’ He concluded: 
'I believe that my tour will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era of co-operation between 
Latin America and Australia.’ 


International Questions 

From a geopolitical point of view, the 
southern countries of Latin America, particu- 
larly those on the Pacific coast, attract Aus- 
tralian attention, while the larger countries 
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such as Brazil and Mexico are of continuing 
interest. Australia participated in the Confer- 
ence of the Pacific held at the end of 1970 in 
Vina del Mar (Chile). The projects to study 
complementary action in the petrochemical, 
fishing and agricultural industries, all of 
which were discussed at the conference, show 
that possibilities exist for a future relationship 
which would extend across the Pacific to con- 
nect Australia with the Andean group. 

The international issue of most common 
concern to Australa and Latin American 
countries in recent times, and the one which 
has attracted the most public notice, is the 
question of nuclear weapons testing. In pursu- 
ance of their long-standing policies of opposi- 
tion to atmospheric nuclear weapons testing 
in the Pacific region, Australia and New Zea- 
land initiated a meeting in New York in Sep- 
tember 1972 of representatives of 15 States of 
the Pacific region. Fhese included Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico and Peru. The meet- 
ing passed a resolution condemning atmo- 
spheric tests in the Pacific and calling on all 
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Three distinct civilisations are represented at the Plaza of the Three Cultures in Mexico City: they are the Aztec, with 
its pyramid and courtyard (centre left); the Spanish, with its colenial church, and modern Mexico with an array of 
impressive buildings including the Ministry of Foreign Relations, to the right. 
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States to adhere to the nuclear test ban treaty. 
This resolution was submitted to the United 
Nations General Assembly and was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority. 


One other area of international activity 
where Australia and Latin American countries 
have important common interests concerns 
Law of the Sea matters. Australia also shares a 
common interest in Antarctic matters. Both 
Argentina and Chile have stations on the Ant- 
arctic Peninsula, to the south of the mainland 
of South America, while Ecuador and Peru 
have claims in the area. 


At the United Nations, Australia is serving 
on the Security Council with the iwo rep- 
resentatives of the Latin American group, 
Peru and Panama. The Latin American group 
is Of importance in as much as it is normally 
a coherent bloc controlling some 20 votes in 
the General Assembly. 

As a country closely interested in the 
development of regional associations fo its 
north, Australia feels it natural to look in 
some detail at similar developments in the 
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Australian experters are finding many new markets for 
their products in Latin America. Here an Australian-made 
dump truck is being unloaded at Antofagasta for delivery 
to the Chuquicamata mine of the Chilean Copper Cor- 
porauen, 


Latin American area. The principal political 
and economic organisations in Latin America 
are the Organisation of American States 
(OAS), the Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation and the Andean Common Market. (The 
latter two organisations have already been 
referred to above). As an indication of its 
interest Australia attended in an observer capa- 
city the Third Regular Session of the General 
Assembly of the OAS held in Washington be- 
tween 4 and 14 April. Australia is also inter- 
ested in the Organisation for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin America, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of which Australia attended in 
Mexico City for the first time last year. As 
Australia develops its relations with countries 
in the Pacific region, there will inevitably be 
greater contact and co-operation with Latin 
American countries, particularly those that 
border the Pacific Ocean. 
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The beachfront at the Argentinian city of Mar del Plata reflects the growing prosperity of Latin America, a prosp 
based on a wealth of natural resources backed by a rapidly increasing industrialisation. 





Moves towards Autonomy 
in the Solomon Islands 


HE British Solomon Islands Protectorate 

(BSIP) is part of the British Western 
Pacific High Commission, which also covers 
the British Sector of the Condominium of 
the New Hebrides. It is a scattered archi- 
pelago of mountainous islands and low 
lying coral atolls. 

The land area of 11,500 square miles 
stretches over 250,000 square miles of the 
Pacific, south-east from Papua New Guinea. 
The six major islands are Guadalcanal (where 
the capital, Honiara, is situated), Santa Isabel, 
San Cristobel, Malaita, New Georgia and 
Choiseul. Most of the islands are of volcanic 
origin and the coastline of the larger islands is 
frequently indented providing good anchorages. 
There is still some volcanic activity in the 
BSIP. Tinakula and Savo volcanoes are 
known to have been active. and are consid- 
ered potentially dangerous. 


The climate is equatorial, modified by the 
ocean environment. The Protectorate is sub- 
ject to severe cyclones from November to 
April. The rainfall is around 119 inches 
(mostly from January to March), producing 
dense rain forest cover on the islands. There 
are extensive mangrove swamps on the coast. 


According to the results of the 1971 
census, the total population is 166,290, com- 
prising 154,580 Melanesians, 6,680 Polyne- 
sians, 2,450 Micronesians, 1,280 Europeans, 
580 Chinese, and 710 people of other racial 
origin. The Melanesians live on the larger 
islands, over 54,000 on Malaita, while the 
Polynesians live mainly on the small islands 
and on atolls. The highest concentration is at 
Honiara (11,191) and there is an overall con- 
centration of 13 people per square mile in the 
Protectorate. The population increase is 


around 2.4 per cent per annum. One of the 





The tranquil beauty of 
the British Solomon 
islands Protectorate 
is reflected in these 
photographs of (oppo- 
site page) the capital, 
Honiara, and (right) 
the village of Tambea 
on Guadalcanal Is- 
land. But despite the 
of the 
islanders, the British 
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Government has re- 
cently introduced pot- 
itical advances mark- 
ing the first moves 


towards AUTONOMY. 


important demographic features has been a 
significant movement to the towns and coastal 
areas. This has caused problems of over- 
crowding and over-extended facilities in the 
towns, 

There are some 74 separate languages in 
the BSIP and a diversity of social patterns 
and cultural conditions. The practised 
religions are both Christian and traditional, 
and often some kind of bizarre combination 
of the two. Religion is a dominating factor in 
the life of Solomon Islanders and the organ- 
ised Churches are tremendously influential in 
everyday life. Most schools are Church con- 
trolled and the Church operates trade stores, 
savings banks and Post Offices. So far the 
Church has not intruded into the political 
sphere, but its potential influence is immense. 
Another notable feature of social develop- 
ment has been the tendency of islanders to 
depend on the Church in the modernisation 
process, as well as on other European institu- 
tions. They tend to take little direct interest 
in their own advancement, preferring to leave 
important decisions on their future to the 
Government and Churches. 


As in other developing countries. a major 
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social problem has resulted from the estab- 
lishment of foreign institutions such as courts 
and local government, and the increasing con- 
version to Christianity. These factors have 
led to a substantial weakening of traditional 
social systems and of traditional patterns of 
leadership. It has tended to produce conserva- 
tism at the village level in the movement to 
self-government and modernisation, through 
fears that by creating an elite of non-tradi- 
tional leaders, the new elite will reduce the 
powers of the village elders and lineage 
groups even further. At the village level there 
is also a tendency to identify more with clans, 
tribal groups, islands or missions. The develop- 
opment of a national identity will be a slow 
process, and there is some resentment among 
the village people of pressures by an 


educated, politically and nationally minded 
minority for a national and independent 
status. 


History and Government 

The islands were first sighted in 1568 by a 
Spaniard, Alvara de Mendana, who called 
them the ‘Isles of Solomon’, being convinced 
of their great wealth. They were later visited 
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by a number of European explorers, mission- 
aries, whalers and traders in sandalwood. 
When sugar plantations opened up in Queens- 
land and Fiji, labour recruitment from the 
Solomons (black birding’). often with brutal 


methods, provoked reprisals from the islan- 
ders. Massacres of both Europeans and 


natives followed, until Britain, in an attempt 
to stem the bloodshed and protect the estab- 
lished missions, declared the group a Protec- 
forate in 1893. The BSIP was extended to its 


present form in 1900 when some of the 
‘stands were transferred by treaty from 
Germany. 


Rie on 


During World War HH, the islands were the 
focal point of both the Japanese and Allied 
campaigns. This resulted in a severe disrup- 
tion of indigenous life and a need to build 
much of the islands’ economy again from 
scratch. Postwar recovery was slow and led to 
political problems. One such was an indige- 
nous movement called ‘Marching Rule’ with 
cargo cult overtones, which required some 
force to suppress. By 1952 the BSIP was 


recovering, and in 1953 the post of the High 
Commissioner for the Western 
moved to Honiara from Suva. 

In 1960 the BSIP started initial steps to 


Pacific was 





The Government of the Solomon Islands Protectorate is anxious to diversify the islands’ economy hy the introduction of 


crops to supplement copra, which has a dwindling market. H 


of cocoa at the agricultural research station at Malaita. 
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ere a British agricultural officer is seen on a trial plantation 


political autonomy and nominated Legislative 
and Executive Councils were established. 
Elected members were introduced in 1964 
and their numbers increased in 1967 when 
direct elections were held for the first time in 
13 out of 14 of the constituencies. In one 
area, owing to communications problems, the 
former electoral college system was employed. 


The major change came in 1970 with the 
introduction of a constitution which 
attempted to break away from the Westmin- 
ster model and establish a governing system 
in line with traditional values. The Legislative 
and Executive Councils, were replaced by a 
single Governing Council (Govco) with a 
number of executive committees. For the first 
time the majority of members were elected 
rather than appointed, general elections being 
held in May-June 1970 with universal adult 
suffrage, 


Govco consists of three ex-officio members, 
six public servants (who are progressively being 
withdrawn as the need for their experience 
disappears) and 17 elected members. There 
are Six committees: social services, internal 


affairs, natural resources. communications 
and works, commerce and industry, and 


finance. The first five are chaired by elected 


members, though the High Commissioner 
appoints the committee members and the 


Chairman, whereas the High Commissioner 
presides over the important finance committee. 
The committees formulate policy which they 
submit to Goveo. Govco itself acts in public 
session as a legislature (presided over by a 
Solomon Islander) and in private sessions as an 
executive (presided over by the High Commis- 
sioner). The High Commissioner is generally 
required to act in accordance with the advice 
of Govco, but retains discretionary powers on 
public service appointments, defence, external 
affairs, internal security and police, and has 
reserve powers of disallowing legislation. 


The ‘committee system’ has not been 
entirely successful. It lacks flexibility and does 
not encourage direction or control. There is 
no decision making group which can be sum- 
moned in an emergency and there is a per- 
ceived need for a cabinet to co-ordinate poli- 
cies. The system does not provide for leader- 
ship or its creation, and is neither cheap nor 
simple to operate, involving travel to Honiara 
and great demands on members’ time, so that 
they are separated from their electorates for 
long periods. There is also a great deal of 
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duplication in referring everything from the 
committees to Govco; and some suspicion on 
the part of the public of the ‘secrecy’ of 
private committees. 


All these criticisms were voiced by the 
Special Select Committee on Constitutional 
Development, whose report of November 
1972 indicated the need to move to a more 
western system of legislature with a Chief 
Minister and a Cabinet. Its major proposals 
were as follows: 


1. The Western Pacific High Commis- 
sioner should become Governor of the 
BSIP and High Commissioner for the 
New Hebrides. 


2. The Chief Secretary should become 
Deputy Governor. 
3. The Governing Council should become 


a Legislative Assembly with 24 elected 
members and two ex-officio members, 
and a term of office of four years (the 
present term is three years). 


4. The leader of the Government business 
should become Chief Minister and 
select his own Cabinet of four to six 
people who would accept the principle 
of collective responsibility. (The prob- 
lem here is the present lack of aspiring 
leaders in the country, although the 
leading contenders might be the five 
chairmen of Govco.) 


5. The Governor should appoint as the 
Chief Minister ‘the man who, in the 
opinion of the Assembly, was the most 
likely to have the support of the major- 
ity of the assembly’. (There are no 
clear-cut political parties. Some people 
feel that the lack of political parties is 
an advantage in the local conditions. 
Others feel that they should not even 
be allowed to develop. Recently a new 
political party was created known as 
the Solomons United National Party 
(SUNP), with the backing of Mr David 
Kausimae, a member of Govco. In any 
case there is a need to find a constitution 
which is workable, with or without a 
party system.) 


6. The Governor should preside over Cab- 
inet at first but he would eventually be 
replaced by the Chief Minister. 
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The Solomon Islands mining industry may develop con- 
siderably as a result of the discovery of depesits of nickel, 
copper, bauxite and limestone. Here a British Govern- 
ment geologist and Solomons geological trainees are seen 
during a survey on Guadalcanal, 


7. The Committee system should be 
replaced by one standing advisory com- 
mittee of all members, except Ministers, 
which may advise the cabinet on any 
government business. 


8. The Speaker should be appointed from 
outside the assembly. 


9. Consideration should be given to ways 
of involving traditional leaders in gov- 
ernment, to appease village level fears 
of a further breakdown of traditional 
leadership, including the possibility of a 
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kind of Upper House, a ‘House of 
Elders’, something like the Fiji Council 
of Chiefs. 


10. There should also be provision for vot- 
ing-in self-government whenever all 
members of a future council feel so 
inclined. (However. given the extreme 
difference between the attitudes of the 
rural people and those in the main cen- 
tres, especially Honiara, the issue is 
going to be very contentious. If the 
rural population had their way, there 
would not be a break from Britain in 
the foreseeable future.) 


11. There should be a national day, a 
national flag and a national anthem. 


These proposals have been well publicised, 
so that the populace will be well aware 
of them before the elections, to be held 
between April and May 1973. The incoming 
council is expected to draft a new constitution 
based on the recommendations of the Select 
Committee. 

Reactions to the proposals have not all 
been favourable. The Select Committee 
made a tour of the islands to explain and 
seek comment on the proposals, but met a 
disappointing response when submissions were 
sought. It reported that apart from the 
educated elite, the people in general had no 
clear idea of the present constitution and had 
difficulty in understanding the concept of 
belonging to a single nation. 

Some people have suggested that local val- 
ues are not sufficiently incorporated into the 
new system. For example, among Solomon 
Islanders there exists a strong feeling against 
individuals assuming leadership roles, and the 
idea of a dominant individual in Government 
is generally unacceptable. This has inhibited 
political development in the Western sense, 
and may cause problems for the anticipated 
Prime Minister’s role. In fact, a feeling of 
anti-elitism has been a block on the develop- 
ment of outstanding leadership and to talented 
graduates rising to prominent positions in 
government and administration. Changes in 
the recommendations to overcome these diffi- 
culties will probably be made following the 
election of the new Goveco. 


The Economy 


The economy of the BSIP is largely depen- 
dent on the production and export of copra, 


Y 


with over half of the production coming from 
villagers, Lower copra prices here can affect the 
whole distribution of wealth in the economy. 
There has been increasing interest in the 
development of forest resources and mineral 


exploitation, and some small-scale experi- 
mental production of cocoa, sorghum and 


spices. Oil palm, cattle and fishing are begin- 
ning to develop into successful industries. 


Subsistence agriculture, based on shifting 
cultivation, provides the bulk of the food 
supply for village communities, with the staple 


foods being coconuis, fish and root crops. 


Aid from overseas, principally Britain, 
remains the major determining factor in the 
development of the BSIP. In 1973, British aid 
made up over half of the BSIP budget 
($6,504,250) of which $1.878.270 was a 
grant-in-aid to meet a deficit on the recurrent 
budget, and $4,625,980 was development aid 
for approved projects. The overall objective 
of the Sixth Development Plan for 1971-74 is 
to lay the basis for substantially reduced 
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external dependence in this decade, a pre- 
requisite for effective self-government. ft 
plans especially to eliminate the grant-in-aid 
proportion of the recurrent budget by the 
sarly 1980s. 

A notable feature of the plan is the role of 
four development committees, one represent- 
ing each district of the Protectorate. Estab- 
lished in September 1971, the committees 
initiate and implement local development pro- 
jects financed by local governments, as well as 
advise and assist the central Government in 
implementing the national development plan 
at the district level. The committees involve 
the local community more closely in the 
implementation of the plan and thereby seek 
to ensure that the work of the central Gov- 
ernment planners is in harmony with local 
interests. 

The major objectives of the Sixth Develop- 
ment Plan are: 

(a) to raise the rate of domestically gen- 

erated growth through the exploitation 





Scene in the Botanical Gardens at Honiara, capital of the Solomon Islands, which have a collection of 20,000 species 
of plants frum the Solomons and other Pacific islands. 
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mineral 
timber 


of agricultural, forest and 
resources—with priorities on 
and minerals; 
(b) to develop indigenous human resources 
and to achieve early localisation of 
staffing (especially management and 
ownership)-——priority is on the quantity 
and quality of local high level man- 
power through investment: 
(c) to maintain the existing level of wage 
employment in line with the projected 
growth of the work force in education 
and training: and 
(d) to achieve a significant redistribution 
of income and the removal of inequa- 
lities between social groups, and 
between urban and rural areas. 


The Development Plan has been held up by 
a number of unforeseeable events. Cyclones 
have caused extensive damage to timber 
stands and to communications, especially con- 
necting roads, in these areas. About 
$70,000,000 worth of timber has been des- 
troyed and one of the three logging opera- 
tions put out of business. The timber industry 
has also suffered from a recession in the 
Japanese market, which took the bulk of the 
BSIP’s timber exports. 


Timber is a major export, being about 40 
per cent of the total. Although there are 
signs of recovery for timber, there is little 
hope that the continued decline in the world 
price of copra can be halted. Thus there are 
serious doubts on the future of copra as a 
long-term prospect and as a future major 
source of rural incomes. With timber and 
copra, the two major exports, dropping so 
much in value, less spending power is being 
injected into the economy. This loss of 
income must be seen in the context of severe 
inflation, running at six to seven per cent per 
annum, largely the result of the high import 
content of the economy and of the effect of 
inflation in Australia and Britain. This has 
special relevance to basic foodstuffs and was 
ageravated by the cyclone damage to local rice 
production. For this reason, rural cash incomes 
are now very low. 


Mining, another major industry, has also 
suffered setbacks. Recent exploration by US 
and Japanese companies interested in reserves 
of nickel, copper, bauxite and limestone, have 
provided hope of diversification. However, 
surveys have been held up by a seamen’s 
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strike in Japan and the effect of the low 
world market price of nickel. 


More recently the fishing industry has 
boomed with large exports in 1972. Following 
completion of a survey on skipjack fishing, 
the BSIP signed a Joint Venture Agreement 
with the Taiyo Fishery Company of Japan to 
establish a skipjack fishing industry under the 
name of The Solomons Taiyo Ltd, in return 
for Taiyo’s exclusive fishing rights for skip- 
jack and other tuna-type fish for the next 10 
years. The Government will have a 25 per 
cent equity in a locally registered and based 
company. Taiyo will eventually provide 
employment for nearly 1,000 Solomon Islan- 
ders, at all levels including management. 


There has been some reaction from village 
fishermen who believe bait fishing close to 
shore is reducing the fish population available 
to them. The cyclones last year which affected 
fishing encouraged the reaction, and Taiyo 
has had to make various agreements about 
encouraging local people to catch the baitfish 
for long-lining skipjack. They have promised 
free transport for islanders and other conces- 
sions to try to win their favour. In any event, 
the company is obliged to sell a 24 per cent 
share to the Government whenever the Gov- 
ernment requests it, to hand over baitfishing 
as soon as it can to Solomon Islanders and to 
‘localise’ its baits. 

Tourism has suffered a number of setbacks, 
but with the completion of hotel extensions 
and the introduction of jet aircraft on 
improved schedules with additional routes, the 
industry is expected to improve. In February 
1972, a new ordinance was adopted with the 
aim of strengthening the Solomon Islands 
Tourist Authority. It is designed to protect 
both tourists and Islanders from speculation 
and to promote the orderly growth of the 
tourist industry, with due regard to the cus- 
toms, cultural beliefs, traditions and welfare of 
the Solomon Islanders. The ordinance will 
empower the Authority to inspect and license 
shops and other undertakings which deal with 
tourists. 

In the field of commerce, retail facilities in 
Honiara are improving and small businesses 
are beginning to derive assistance from the 
presence of field staff provided by the United 
States Peace Corps and the Canadian Execu- 
tive Services Overseas. The results of the 
BSIP Business Survey, though hampered by 
the lack of statistics, show commerce ahead 


of primary industries in terms of business 
turnover, being four times greater than agri- 
culture, fishing, mining and timber together, 
It also employs almost half the total work 
force, and is the most important source of 
employment and income generation for the 
increasing urban population. However, this 
trend tends to worsen the divergence between 
rural and urban incomes, encouraging the 
movements to the towns and increasing the 
difficulties of extended facilities and unem- 
ployment among the migrating population. 

Development of a basic infrastructure is an 
important part of the Sixth Development Plan 
with more than $5,000,000 allocated for 
improved communications. With a small pop- 
ulation scattered throughout a series of 
islands dispersed over 1,000 miles of ocean, 
the difficulty of communications is one of 
the biggest problems in the Solomons. Ai 
present there are only 176 miles of main 
roads and around 400 miles of secondary 
roads. Transport between the islands is 
provided mainly by numerous small craft and 
a small privately owned airline with three 
planes. 

One of the major difficulties of the Devel- 
opment Program has been the localisation of 
staff, which is not proceeding very fast. This 
aggravates the unemployment problem of the 
semi-educated youth. Figures for January 
1972 showed that for 2,275 established gov- 
ernment posts 70.3 per cent were occupied by 
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Solomon Islanders, 1.3 per cent by expatri- 
ates, 3.2 per cent were non-designated officers 
and 12.7 per cent were vacant. Of the senior 
posts 25 per cent are occupied by Solomon 
Islanders, and of the most senior posts only 
one in 12 is a Solomon Islander. 

All the Departments have expatriate heads. 
The problem is the lack of sufficient expertise 
as yet for important policy making jobs. The 
education program is limited by available 
resources so that it remains largely in the 
hands of the Churches. Education is not com- 
pulsory and fees are payable in the majority 
of schools. Only one-fifth of the primary 
graduates go on to secondary school. The 
major emphasis in the Development Program 
at secondary level is on the development of 
professional, technical and skilled manpower 
requirements. 

Another problem is that there is a ceiling 
on British aid. Britain recognises that political 
autonomy cannot be complete as long as there 
is a heavy financial dependence on the United 
Kingdom. However, even if economic devel- 
opment in the next decade takes place as 
expected and the aid element of the budget is 
reduced, for a country the size of the BSIP 
the costs of defence and external relations 
would be very significant. There are obvious 
advantages for the BSIP in leaving responsi- 
bility for defence and external relations with 
Britain for the foreseeable future, a factor 
recognised by the majority of Islanders. This 





Langa Langa Lagoon at Malaita, showing typical fishermen's dwellings. Under the South Pacific Aid Program, Australia 
has increased its financial help to the Solomons from $4,000 in 1966-67 to nearly $80,000 in 1971-72. 
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would not preclude advancement of the stage 
of internal self-government at such speed as 
the people of the Protectorate will accept. 


Relations With Australia 


Although the Solomon Islands are a British 
Protectorate there is a special and somewhat 
unusual relationship with Australia, owing to 


New Zealand 








A display depicting aspects of Papua New Guinea was 
part of arecent exhibition in New Zealand. Shown above 
at the exhibition are, from left, the Australian High 
Commissioner in"New Zealand, Dame Annabelle Ran- 
kin, the Premier of the Cook Islands, Mr Albert Henry 
and Mrs Maccard, from Samarai , Papua New Guinea. 
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the Protectorate being part of the Australian 
monetary system. The only two banks are the 
Australia-based Commonwealth Bank and the 
ANZ. There is also a very close and, for the 
BSIP, vital trading relationship. Australia is 
currently responsible for 43 per cent of 
BSIP’s imports, 80.6 per cent of its food 
imports, 36.5 per cent of its imported manu- 
factured goods and 35 per cent of its 
imported machinery. On the other hand, only 
6.6 per cent of BSIP’s export trade is with 
Australia. Although the Islands are relatively 
close to Australia there are no direct air or 
shipping links. Australian influence is notice- 
able in the morning and evening news broad- 
casts, direct from the ABC, which are heard 
im the Protectorate. 

Australia provides modest but expanding 
assistance to the BSIP under the South Pacific 
Aid Program. This increased from about 
$4,000 in 1966-67 to $77,500 in 1971-72. 
Other assistance is provided under the Com- 
monwealth Co-operation in Education 
Scheme, with 18 awards being taken up in 
1972, and the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan, At present there are 42 
BSIP students in Australia under South Pacific 
Aid Program auspices. 

The BSIP is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to Australia, as Australia turns more and 
more to its island neighbours in the Pacific. 
The Protectorate can be expected to look 
more towards Australia as a trading partner 
and for assistance in its economic develop- 
ment. As progress is made towards self govern- 
ment in the Protectorate, relations with Aus- 
tralia will develop more on the basis of part- 
nership in the region. We can expect the 
Solomons in the future to become a member 
in its own right of a number of important 
South Pacific organisations, 

The Australian High Commission in Suva, 
Fiji, is responsible for Australia’s represen- 
tation in the Protectorate and officers make 
regular visits, 
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The Prime Ministers Overseas Visit 


HE PRIME MINISTER, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, accompanied by Mrs 
Whitlam and a group of officials, left Aus- 
tralia on 17 April for a two-week official 
overseas visit which took them initially to 
Apia, Western Samoa, where Mr Whitlam 
led the Australian delegation to the South 
Pacific Forum. 


On 19 April Mr Whitlam and his party 
left for Britain by way of Canada. Mr 
Whitlam met the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr Trudeau, during a stopover in Van- 
couver. 


On the night of 20 Apri Mr and Mrs 
Whitlam were the guests of the Queen at 
Windsor Castle, and on 24 April Mr 
Whitlam had talks with Mr Heath and other 
members of the British Government. 


The Queen and the 


Privy Council 


The Prime Minister made the following statement in the 
House of Representatives in Canberra on I May 1973, 
immediately after his return from his overseas visit: 


I shall later be seeking leave to make a 
brief, general statement about the visit over- 
seas from which I returned yesterday. I first 
wish to make a statement on certain legal and 
constitutional matters arising from my discus- 
sions in Britain. 

I discussed with the Queen, by an arrange- 
ment made in advance, her Australian Style 
and Titles and new arrangements for the 
accreditation of Heads of Mission by Aus- 
tralia and to Australia. 

The Queen’s Australian Style and Titles 
were last amended in 1953 when the Parlia- 


After Britain, the party visited Rome, 
where Mr Whitlam had an audience with 
the Pope, and discussions with Signor 
Emilio Colombo, Minister Without Port- 
folio Charged With Special Affairs in the 
Italian Government. A rest day on the island 
of Rhodes followed the visit to Rome. 

On his way home, during a stopover in 
Port Louis, Mr Whitlam met the Prime 
Minister of Mauritius, Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam, and a group of representatives 
of African states who were attending a 
meeting of OCAM (Organisation Commune 
Africaine, Malgache et Mauricienne ). 

Mr Whitlam returned to Australia on 30 
April, and on 1 May made the following 
two statements to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Although they were made in 
May, the statements are printed in this 
issue for convenience. 


ment was invited by the Prime Minister of 

that day to approve, and did approve, that 

the Royal Style and Titles should be: 
‘Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom, Australia 
and Her other Realms and Territories 
Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, 
Defender of the Faith’. 

That Bill in the Australian Parliament fol- 
lowed a discussion at a meeting in London in 
December 1952 on the Royal Style and 
Titles, having regard to the constitutional 
relationship then existing between the Prime 
Ministers and other representatives of Com- 
monwealth countries. 

The Prime Ministers and the Heads of Del- 
egations then agreed that it would be appro- 
priate for each member country to have in its 
own Style and Titles a common element but 
otherwise to use for its own purposes the 
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A large Press contingent met the Prime Minister when he 
arrived in London for talks with the British Government. 
Throughout the visit the Press showed keen interest in the 
new Australian Prime Minister and his family. 


form of Titles which would suit its own par- 
ticular circumstances. They agreed that the 
common element should consist of a refer- 
ence to Her Majesty's other realms and ter- 
ritories and her Title as Head of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The Titles which the Australian Parliament 
approved in 1953 incorporated that common 
element and proclaimed its own particular 
territorial and other references. 

Other Commonwealth countries adopted 
their own formulae. In the result, a variety of 
formulations emerged. 


This, as the then Prime Minister said in 
connection with the 1953 Bill. is not to be 
seen as some form of oddity or disunity. It 
simply reflects the fact that the Common- 
wealth comprises a great variety of peoples 
and forms of Government. 

My Government feels however that the 
1953 formulation now requires amendment. It 
has concerned me and my Government that it 
is not now sufficiently distinctively Australian. 
It still contains the special references, and in 
fact gives first place, to the Queen's ttle as 
Queen of the United Kingdom to Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland, Further it is our 
view that one of the ancient refer- 
ences—'Defender of the Faith’ has no histori- 
cal or constitutional relevance in Australia. 

I have spoken about these matters to the 
Queen. She very much welcomes a distinc- 
tively Australian Style and Titles. Accordingly 
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I am able to announce that I have her full 
concurrence in an amendment, if the Aus- 
tralian Parliament approves, which would 
result in dropping the specific reference to the 
United Kingdom and the reference ‘Defender 
of the Faith’. 


The new formulation will be: 


‘Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of Australia and Her other 
Realms and Territories, Head of the 
Commonwealth’. 


It retains in full, as honourable members 
will note, the common element agreed upon 
in 1952. 


My Government will introduce a Bil 
directed to this new formulation as soon as 
possible. As with the 1953 Bill, the proposed 
Bill will, on being passed by the Parliament, 
be reserved for Her Majesty's pleasure. 

In the matter of diplomatic accreditation, 
my discussions with the Queen have had an 
equally happy outcome. 

It has been the practice in the appointment 
of Australian Ambassadors to other countries, 
and also in the appointment of High Commis- 
sioners to countries not within the Queen's 
realms, that is to say, Republican countries 
within the Commonwealth, for the Australian 
Government to make its proposals to the 
Governor-General and to ask the Governor- 
General to seek the Queen's approval. 

The same situation has operated in relation 
to the accreditation of Heads of Mission to 
Australia. The practice has been for the Gov- 
ernment concerned to put forward informally 
the name of its proposed Ambassador and to 
seek agreement before proceeding to formal 
accreditation. Agreement has, up to now, 
been forthcoming only after the approval of 


the Queen on a recommendation made 
through the Governor-General. 
From now on, with the Queens full 


approval, all these matters will become mat- 
ters for approval by the Governor-General on 
the Queen's behalf—the Queen of course 
being kept informed of appointments of Aus- 
tralian Heads of Mission by the Governor- 
General, and of the recognitition of Ambas- 
sadors or other diplomatic representatives 
appointed to represent the interests of foreign 
states in Australia. 

These new procedures will provide a new 
and highly practical simplicity in accreditation 
questions, 
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The Prime Minister and Mrs Whitlam photographed on arrival at London Airport with the Australian High Commissioner, 
Mr John Armstreng and Mrs Armstrong. 


However. the Letters of Credence which 
Australian Heads of Mission present to the 
Head of State of the country to which they 
are being accredited, and also the Letters of 
Recall of their predecessors, will continue to 
be signed by Her Majesty as the Australian 
Head of State. Her role in this regard will, 
however, be made much clearer by the pro- 
posed amendment of the Royal Style and 


Titles, whereby the only country named is 
Australia. 
Similarly. Letters of Credence and Letters 


of Recall from foreign countries, being com- 
munications between Heads of State, will con- 
tinue to be addressed to Her Majesty though 
they will, of course, be accepted by the 
Governor-General on the Queen’s behalf, 


These arrangements are all the more 
important in view of the very much higher 
number of accreditations now compared with 
say 20 years ago. In 1953 for instance Aus- 
tralia had 28 Ambassadors and High Com- 
missioners abroad and there were 29 Ambas- 


sadors and High Commissioners accredited 


here. In 1972 the corresponding figures were 
74 Australian Ambassadors and High Com- 
missioners abroad and 55 Heads of Mission 
here. 

To illustrate the position in another way in 
the year 1953 the actual number of appoint- 
ments of Australian Heads of Mission requir- 
ing the Queen’s approval was three. In the 
latest full year 1972 the number was 30. 
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Privy Council Appeals 
The next matter is the matter of abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council. 


Last Tuesday Mr Heath and I had a valu- 
able exchange of views about this matter. I 
had earlier discussed it with the Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Hailsham), the Secretary of State 
for Foreign and Commonwealth Offices (Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home) and the United King- 
dom Attorney-General (Sir Peter Rawlinson, 
Q.C.). 

The outcome of the discussions in London 
is that the Australian Government will intro- 
duce a Bill as soon as possible requesting and 
consenting to the enactment of United King- 
dom legislation abolishing appeals to the 
Privy Council in the remaining instances in 
which appeals still lie from Australian Courts. 
The Bill will draw upon all powers available 
to the Australian Parliament under the Stat- 
ute of Westminster and under the Constitu- 
tion. 


The purpose of the Australian Government 
is to make the High Court of Australia the 
final court of appeal for Australia in all mat- 
ters. That is an entirely proper objective. It is 
anomalous and archaic for Australian citizens 
to litigate their differences in another country 
before Judges appointed by the Government 
of that other country. 


This is not the first time that the abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council has been 
raised in the Australian Parliament. 


I have myself raised the matter on several 
occasions, Eight years ago, when Sir Robert 
Menzies was Prime Minister, I initiated a 
debate on it. Five years ago the Parliament 
passed the Privy Council (Limitation of 
Appeals) Act. In introducing the Bill for that 
Act the then Attorney-General said that the 
Parliament was being asked to take an his- 
toric first step towards the establishment of 
the High Court as the final court of appeal 
for Australia. He said that the Bill was a trib- 
ute to, and that it would still further enhance, 
the standing and prestige of the High Court 
of Australia. 


With all those sentiments, the Australian 
Labor Party, at the time, thoroughly agreed. 
The discussions that I had in London last 
week and the action that I am now outlining 
to the House are a logical, further and final 
step in the process of making the High Court 
of Australia Australia’s final appeal court. 
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The Privy Council (Limitation of Appeals) 
Act 1968 abolished appeals from the High 
Court to the Privy Council in all constitu- 
tional, Federal and Territory matters. As a 
result of the Act of 1968 appeals now lie to 
the Privy Council only in respect of decisions 
of the High Court given on appeal from a 
State Supreme Court in a State matter and in 
respect of decisions of State Supreme Courts 
in State matters. This leaves aside questions 
as to the limits inter se of the Constitutional 
powers of the Commonwealth and the States. 
On such questions an appeal may be brought 
to the Privy Council only if the High Court 
itself certifies that the question is one which 
ought to be determined by the Privy Council. 
No certificate has been given by the High 
Court since 1912. 

In 1968 the Australian Labor Party moved 
an amendment, which was not accepted, that 
would have made final the decision of the 
High Court given on appeal from a State 
Supreme Court in a State matter. The legisla- 
tion I am now foreshadowing will make pro- 
vision to that end. 

There remain then for attention appeals 
from State Supreme Courts in State matters. 
it seems that some States support abolition 
and that others do not. It would be incongru- 
ous in the extreme if for some States the 
High Court were to be the final court of 
uppeal in State matters and if for other States 
it were to be the Privy Council. There would 
stil be the exceptionally expensive and 
lengthy process of successive appeals to the 
Full Court or Court of Appeal of a State, the 
High Court of Australia and the Judicial 
Committee of the British Privy Council. The 
situation plainly requires action at the 
national level. I accordingly took the matter 
up with the United Kingdom Prime Minister. 

The United Kingdom takes the view that 
the question whether appeals should be 
brought to the Privy Council from the courts 
of a Commonwealth country is essentially a 
question for the Commonwealth country con- 
cerned. An Australian initiative is therefore 
required. I think it correct to say that the 
United Kingdom would wish moreover that 
whatever can be done in and by Australia 
should be done in and by Australia herself. 


One way of proceeding is for the Aus- 
tralian Government and Parliament to request 


and consent to the enactment of United King- 
dom legislation. There will then be oppor- 
tunity for the validity of the legislation of the 
Australian Parliament to be challenged. If 
there is no challenge. or if in the event of 
challenge the validity of the legislation is up- 
held, the Australian Government would ex- 
pect the United Kingdom Government to in- 
troduce into the United Kingdom Parliament 
the legislation requested by the Australian Gov- 
ernment and Parliament. 
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The result would then be that the High 
Court of Australia would be, as it should be, 
the final court of appeal for Australia in all 
matters. 

I emphasise that these matters represent no 
disruptive departure from the past. In the 
great tradition of British constitutional mon- 
archy, we march still from precedent to pre- 





cedent—albeit with a firmer, more self- 
confident, more purposeful tread than ever 
before. 





Prime Minister’s report 
on his overseas visit 


I wish to report quite briefly to Parliament 
on the overseas visit from which I returned 
yesterday. Subject to the requirements of the 
legislative program, I hope later in the session 
to be able to make a comprehensive statement 
to the House on the broad perspectives of the 
Government's foreign policy. 


South Pacific Forum 


Honourable members will know that I led 
the Australian Delegation to the Fourth Meet- 
ing of the South Pacific Forum from 17 to 19 
April in Apia, Western Samoa. For the first 
time there, seven Commonwealth countries were 
represented by their Heads of Government, as 
were the two countries with observer status, 
Papua New Guinea and Niue. Through lead- 
ing the Delegation to this meeting myself I 
wished to emphasise the very deep interest 
which the Government takes in the affairs of 
the South Pacific. The Australian Government 
seeks to play a co-operative and helpful role 
in this area but in no way wishes to dominate 
in the region. 

The Forum itself is so arranged that the 
great differences in size and economic 
strength between Australia and New Zealand 
on the one hand and the Pacific Islands on 
the other can be ameliorated by meeting as 
equals in its informal atmosphere. 

I believe that on this occasion, as before, 
the meeting of the Forum was useful and 
successful. I am sure that these meetings will 
continue to consolidate regional co-operation 
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between Australia and New Zealand and the 
islanders in the South Pacific. 

At its first session, the Forum adopted a 
Joint Declaration deploring French nuclear 
tests in the Pacific. This declaration was an 
Australian initiative fully supported by the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, Mr Kirk, 
and promptly agreed to by all other members 
of the Forum. We hoped that a declaration 
would have more impact than a reference in 
the communique. We were able to cable this 
declaration to Paris on the first day of the 
meeting while the Attorney-General, Senator 
Murphy, was there for the talks which he was 
conducting at that time with the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The Forum also requested me to take up 
with the British Government later in my visit 
the question of French tests in the Pacific, 
since that Government is responsible for 
dependent territories in the area including Pit- 
cairn Island, the British Solomon Islands Pro- 
tectorate, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony and, in part, the New Hebrides. This 
I did. 

I was also pleased to announce to the 
Forum a voluntary contribution of 
$NZ250,000 for 1974. This contribution, 
which is made to the South Pacific Commis- 
sion, is in excess of our assessed contribution 
and in addition to the $15,000,000 three- 
year aid program announced in 1972. 

Fiji, and other members of the Forum, also 
accepted an Australian proposal that there 
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The scene in Whitehall when the Prime Minister, Mr E.G. 
Whitlam. and Mr Terence Henderson McCombs, the New 
Zealand High Commissioner Ueft), laid wreaths at the 
Censtaph to commemorate ANZAC Day which fell this 
year during Mr Whitlants visit to Britain. 


should be a conference of Labour Ministers 
from Forum countries te discuss labour and 
related matters in Australia later in the year. 

I also indicated Australia’s willingness to 
organise an international training course in 
export development for the island members of 
the Forum in Australia in November. 


Discussions in Canada 


I left the Forum for Vancouver and Lon- 
don before the final day, on which the Special 
Minister of State led the Australian Delega- 
tion, 

In Vancouver, the Prime Minister of 
Canada, Mr Pierre Trudeau, extended to me 
the courtesy of meeting me in Vancouver for 
private talks while my aircraft was in transit. 

The value of these talks was in no way 
diminished by the informality of the occasion 
and they confirmed my long-held belief that 
there are many areas in which Australia and 
Canada should co-operate more closely than 
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in the past. We face similar problems in rela- 
tion to our need to improve the status of our 
Aboriginal people. We face similar problems 
related to foreign ownership and foreign 
investment. We can, I believe, develop fruit- 
ful and more regular consultations on trade 
matters of common interest, our approach to 
questions in the United Nations, and law of 
the sea and multi-national corporations. 

| have arranged with Mr Trudeau that our 
Governments should consult more closely and 
directly on these matters and that we should 
telephone each other as a matter of course 
when matters of mutual interest arise which 
affect Canada and Australia. 


Relations with Britain 


Before going into details about my London 
discussions, 1 would like to place on record 
the Governments general approach to rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom. 

The Australian Governments aim is to 
make our relations with Britain an integral 
and important part of our general Inter- 
national relations and not something apart as 
they have tended to be in the past. 

Our relationship with Britain is inevitably 
changing. The changes we have made or pro- 
pose to make on such matters as the powers 
of the Governor-General, appeals to the Privy 
Council, a new national anthem, the Queen's 
Style and Titles and the amendment of the 
oath of allegiance are in no way directed 
against Britain. They are solely intended to 
put our relationship on a more mature and 
contemporary basis and to reflect the develop- 
ment of a more independent Australian iden- 
tity in the world. Indeed, what the Australian 
Government is seeking to achieve in its rela- 
tions not only with Britain but with a number 
of other countries—the United States, China, 
Canada and our Asian neighbours, for 
instance—is to give formal recognition to 
what has already happened, as the necessary 
foundation for a realistic. more independent, 
more mature foreign policy. What we seek to 
do is no artificial convulsion of contrived 
nationalism. This is certainly well understood 
and appreciated in London. 


Talks in London 

My talks with Mr Heath, Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home, Lord Carrington, Lord Hailsham and 
other Ministers covered a wide range of 
matters of mutual interest in the foreign 
affairs, defence and constitutional fields. 
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The Prime Minister and Mrs Whitlam pictured on their way to Westminster Abbev for the ANZAC Day Commemoration 
Service at which Mr Whitlam read the Lesson. The service, which was also attended by the British Prime Minister, 
Mr Edward Heath, took place on the final dav of the Australian Prime Ministers visit to London. 


I explained to Sir Alec Douglas-Home and 
other Ministers and officials the decision of 
the South Pacific Forum in relation to French 
nuclear tests, I said that | was not speaking 
only on behalf of Australia but of the seven 
countries of the Forum, all of which were 
associated with the Commonwealth. I 
indicated that the Forum countries believe the 
United Kingdom should talk to the French. 
This would appear to be a natural conse- 
quence of our close Commonwealth relations, 
of Britain’s major role in the negotiation of 
the partial Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and of its 
responsibilities, as an administering power, in 
respect of a number of Pacific territories. 
Honourable members will be pleased to know 
that Sir Alec Douglas-Home said he would 
study the views expressed at the South Pacific 
Forum meeting and by myself and that he 
would draw them to the attention of the 
French Government. Sir Alec also pointed 


out that the United Kingdom had already 
urged the French to sign the partial Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. 


Visit to Rome 

In Rome [ was received by His Holiness 
the Pope in private audience. | regard myself 
as privileged to have been able to discuss 
many matters with this gentle and wise man. 
He welcomes the establishment between Aus- 
tralia and the Vatican of diplomatic relations, 
as a convenient means of communication and 
as facilitating the practical matters which 
need to be transacted. The Holy Father said, 
however, that even this sensible development 
of diplomatic machinery could not increase 
the depth of his regard for Australia and its 
people, and the warmth of his recollections of 
his visit to this country. 

I took advantage of my brief visit to Rome 
to call on the senior Italian minister in Rome 
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The Prime Minister being greeted by the British Prime Minister Mr Heath, when Mr Whitlam called at No. 10 Downing 
Street for discussions during his London visit. 


during my visit, Signor Colombo, who is, as 
honourable members will know, the prede- 
cessor of the present Prime Minister of Italy, 
Signor Andreotti, who was away from Italy. 
Signor Colombo has an especially high repu- 
tation in EEC circles. 

I outlined to Signor Colombo the present 
Government's thinking on foreign policy mat- 
ters. I found a close identity of views between 
our two Governments on all matters which 
we discussed, for example, the recognition 
of China and North Viet-Nam. I also 
explained to Signor Colombo our attitude to 
continued French nuclear testing in the 
Pacific. I posed the question to him that, if 
the tests were as clear and as harmless as the 
French suggested, then could they not be con- 
ducted in Corsica? 

I was given to understand in clear terms 
that the Italian Government understood the 
concern of Australia, New Zealand and the 
Pacific Islanders in a continued atmospheric 
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testing in the Pacific and I was left in no 
doubt as to what the reaction of Italy would 
be if the French were to conduct nuclear tests 
in the Mediterranean. 


Meetings in Mauritius 

On the way home I had talks in Mauritius 
with the Governor-General and the Prime 
Minister and Leader of the Labour Party, Sir 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam. I told the Prime 
Minister that we would welcome Mauritian 
representation in Australia and, apart from 
our need for area consultation, the oppor- 
tunity that this might provide to tell Aus- 
tralians of the great pleasure they could 
derive from visiting the star and key of the 
Indian Ocean: that we were happy with the 
way in which the 26,000 migrants from 
Mauritius have settled without difficulties in 
Australia. I also assured the Prime Minister 
that our modest aid program under the Special 
Commonwealth African Assistance Plan would 


continue, and offered further assistance in the 
trade promotion field and marketing. 

I raised, as I did in each country I visited, 
the question of French atmospheric nuclear 
tests. The House will understand that tradi- 
tional French influence in Mauritius is sub- 
stantial. Nevertheless, the Prime Minister 
indicated that he would consider what he 
might say on this matter when he visits Paris 
shortly, and, in the meantime, indicated that 
he would have the question raised with the 
French Ambassador in Mauritius. The Prime 
Minister is clearly aware that, travelling as it 
does from west to east, fall-out from French 
testing affects his country as much as it does 
ours. 

In conclusion, | would inform the House 
that during the 14 days I was away, including 
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Easter Week, I believe I was able to empha- 
sise Our growing interest in regional co-opera- 
tion in the South Pacific, to take steps to put 
our constitutional relationship with the United 
Kingdom on a more mature and rational 
basis and to clear away any misconceptions 
that may have existed about our relations 
with the United Kingdom, to establish as 
Prime Minister personal contact with Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Pope, and to pay 
a goodwill visit to the small but important 
Commonwealth country of Mauritius. 

In each of the four areas in which I 
stopped, the South Pacific, the United King- 
dom, Italy and Mauritius, IT was able to out- 
line the general direction of the Government’s 
foreign policies and the more independent 
Stance we are taking in four diverse and 
widely separated areas of the world, 


On his homeward journey the Prime Minister stopped in Mauritius for a meeting with the Mauritian Government and the 
Foreign Ministers of African nations who were meeting in Port Louis at the time. Here Mr Whitlam is seen with 
Aboudiguine Baba Hassane, Foreign Minister of the Republic of Chad, and Sir Seeweosagur Ramegoolam, Prime Mini- 
ster of Mauritius. 
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The South Pacific Forum 


The fourth session of the South Pacific 
Forum was held in Apia, Western Samoa, 
from 17 to 19 April 1973. The President of 
Nauru and the Prime Ministers of Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Western Samoa and 
Tonga and the Premier of the Cook Islands 
were present. The Australian Special Minister 
of State and Minister Assisting the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Senator Don Willesee, 
was also present and represented Australia on 
the last day of the meeting following the 
Prime Minister’s departure for London. The 
Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea and the 
Leader of Government of Niue were also 
present as observers and participated fully in 
the discussions. 

Attention at the meeting was particularly 
directed to French nuclear testing, a proposed 
meeting of Labour Ministers of the South 
Pacific to be held in Australia later this year, 
possible changes in the functioning of the 
South Pacific Commission, the announcement 
by Australia and New Zealand that they 
would make a voluntary contribution of 
§$NZ250,000 each to the 1974 work program 
of the Commission, association with the EEC, 
regional shipping, education and telecommun- 
ications, 

On nuclear testing the Forum issued a joint 
declaration at the conclusion of the first 
day’s sitting which, inter alia, re-affirmed their 
strong opposition to the French tests and 
urged the Government of France ‘to heed the 
call of the United Nations General Assembly 
and its obligations under international law by 
bringing about an immediate halt to all test- 
ing in the area’. Members also expressed 
‘their determination to use all proper and 
practicable means open to them to bring an 
end to nuclear testing particularly in the 
South Pacific. The Forum also resolved to 
raise with the British Government the possi- 
bility of associating in an appropriate manner 
British dependent territories in the South 
Pacific with the Forum's efforts to bring 
about a cessation of atmospheric nuclear 
weapons testing by France in the region. In 
this connection the Forum noted Mr Whit- 
lam's forthcoming visit to London and 
requested him to discuss the matter with the 
British Government. This he did. 


The Forum further decided to bring 
urgently to the attention of all other countries 
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bordering on or responsible for territories in 
the South Pacific the concern felt by mem- 
bers. In particular it was noted that some 
countries bordering on the Pacific had already 
been approached about the possibility of their 
joining in any action before the International 
Court of Justice. 


The next meeting of the Forum will be 
held in Raratonga, Cook Islands, possibly in 
April 1974. 

The full text of the communiqué, issued at 
the end of the meeting, follows. 


Final Communiqué 

The fourth South Pacific Forum was 
opened by the Prime Minister of Western 
Samoa on 17 April 1973. He welcomed to 
Apia the President of Nauru, the Prime 
Ministers of Australia, Fiji, New Zealand and 
Tonga, the Premier of Cook Islands and the 
two observers, the Leader of Government of 
Niue and the Chief Minister of Papua New 
Guinea. 

In his address the Prime Minister of West- 
ern Samoa urged members to share their 
common problems and solutions if they were 
to help one another. In their endeavour to 
work together it was their responsibility to 
break down all the walls, whether they be 
economic or racial. 


Nuclear Testing 

The Forum recalled the expression of oppo- 
sition at the meetings of the Forum in 1971 
and 1972 to atmospheric nuclear weapons 
testing conducted by France in the South 
Pacific. Members took note of the fact that 
their opposition was increasingly shared by 


world opinion. They welcomed the most 
recent resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly calling, with renewed 


urgency, for a halt to all atmospheric testing 
of nuclear weapons in the Pacific and else- 
where in the world. 


Members were once again unanimous in 
expressing their deep concern at the apparent 
continuing failure of the French Government 
to comprehend the extent of opposition to the 
conduct by France of its tests in the Pacific 
area and to respect the wishes of the peoples 
of the area. They re-affirmed their strong 


peoples as well as their environment to radio- 
active fallout against their wishes and without 
benefit to them, and which demonstrated 
deplorable indifference to their future well 
being. 

They urged the Government of France to 
heed the call of the United Nations General 
Assembly and its obligations under inter- 
national law by bringing about an immediate 
halt to all testing in the area. Members 
expressed their determination to use all 
proper and practicable means open to them to 
bring an end to nuclear testing, particularly in 
the South Pacific. 

The forum decided to issue a joint 
declaration in the above terms. It requested 
the Government of Western Samoa to transmit 
the vicws of the meeting to the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The Forum also resolved to raise with the 
British Government the possibility of associat- 
ing in an appropriate manner British depen- 
dent territories in the South Pacific with the 
Forum’s efforts to bring about a cessation of 


atmospheric nuclear weapons testing by 
France in the region. Members expressed 


their concern for the welfare of all their 
neighbours. The Forum noted the forthcom- 
ing visit of the Prime Minister of Australia to 
London and requested him to discuss the mat- 
ter with the British Government. 

The Forum further decided to bring 
urgently to the attention of all other countries 
bordering on or responsible for territories in 
the South Pacific the concern felt by mem- 
bers. In particular, it was noted that some 
countries bordering on the Pacific had already 
been approached through diplomatic channels, 
about the possibility of their joining in any 
action before the International Court of Jus- 
tice under the provisions of Article 62 (1) of 
the Statute of the Court permitting interven- 
tion in the proceedings by interested States. 

The Government of Western Samoa was 
requested to convey the Forum’s views as 
above to the countries concerned. 


Regional Shipping 

Members agreed that the work being done 
by SPEC, in accordance with the decision of 
the Third Forum, on the financial and opera- 
tional structure of a regional shipping line 
was of the utmost importance, in view of the 
need to improve services and promote trade 
expansion. It should therefore be closely 
integrated with the study of regional trade 
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upon which SPEC is also engaged. It was also 
agreed that Papua New Guinea should be 
associated with SPEC’s work on regional 
shipping. 

The Forum noted that since the last meet- 
ing there had been a welcome extension of 
regional services through the introduction of 
the Nauru vessel ‘Cenpac Rounder’, as well as 
an agreement between the National Shipping 
Lines of Nauru and Tonga to rationalise their 
operations. 

It was agreed that on completion the ship- 
ping study should be examined by a commit- 
tee of the relevant officials of member Gov- 
ernments and that SPEC’s recommendations 
should be presented in good time for con- 
sideration at the next Forum meeting. 


Regional Co-operation 

The Forum considered a paper which had 
been circulated earlier by Australia proposing 
that machinery be established at Ministerial 
level for consultations on labour and related 
matters of interest and concern to countries of 
the South Pacific. The Forum felt that such 
machinery could make a useful contribution 
to furthering regional co-operation, and 
accepted an offer by Australia to host this 
year a meeting of Labour Ministers from the 
area. 

Reference was made to the desirability of 
increasing trade union awareness in Australia 
and New Zealand of the sovereignty of the 
Island Governments, and the economic situa- 
tion in the Islands, and of the impossibility of 
applying immediately identical level standards 
among countries at different stages of eco- 
nomic development. 


Telecomimunicaiions 


Members agreed that the provision of an 
adequate telecommunications network in the 
region was essential. In view of the work 
already being undertaken under UN and 
other auspices it was decided that SPEC 
should act as the co-ordinating agency. It 
should also seek to ensure that the plans of 
member Governments in this area were 
executed in a manner compatible with the 
regional interest. 


South Pacific Commission 


Members of the Forum welcomed the 
announcement that it was the intention of the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments to 
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The group of Australian dental trainees undergoing training in New Zealand under a scheme announced by the two 





Governments earlier this year are settling down in Wellington. Here some of the trainees are seen with Sister P. King 
a g pa 


Crouching dental model} at the beginning of their course. 


make a voluntary contribution of 
$NZ250,000 each to the budget of the South 
Pacific Commission, to be devoted to extend- 
ing and making more effective the work pro- 
gram. The members, who also take part in 
the South Pacific Conference and South 
Pacific Commission, agreed that with more 
funds available it would become possible to 
undertake projects of high priority which up 
till now had had to be postponed. 

There was important work waiting to be 
done. They believed that the Conference 
would continue to devise a program of 
research and training which could be promp- 
tly put into effect by the Commission and its 
Secretariat for the benefit of all the people of 
the South Pacific. 

In the course of discussion on the rela- 
tionship between the Forum and the South 
Pacific Commission Australia introduced a 
paper which contained proposals on possible 
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changes in the functioning of the Conference 
and the Commission. 

Members noted that Australia would intro- 
duce these proposals at the 13th Conference 
at Guam in September 1973, and gave them 
strong support. 

At the request of members, New Zealand 
agreed to prepare and circulate before the 
next meeting of the Forum a paper exploring 
various ideas and suggestions for the further 
development of regional institutions. 


Association with EEC 

The Forum considered the question of 
association with the EEC of Fiji, Tonga and 
Western Samoa under Protocol 22 of the 
Treaty of Accession. It noted that the three 
Island members directly concerned intended 
to give further close consideration to the mat- 
ter, in the light of the study of this question 
submitted by SPEC. A meeting of their 


officials, at which SPEC would assist, would 
be held at an early date for this purpose. 

Island members recognised the importance 
for their economic development of the expan- 
sion of trade within the South Pacific region. 
In the light of this, the Forum agreed that 
there was a need for continuing close consul- 
tations among its members on the association 
question in the period ahead. 


South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation 

The agreement establishing the Bureau of 
Economic Co-operation, which had been ini- 
tialled at the previous meeting, was signed by 
Heads of Member Governments. The Direc- 
tor’s report on the first five months of SPEC’s 
Operation was received by the Forum and the 
program of work for the coming year was 
reviewed. 

In addition to the continuing study on EEC 
association and the projects on shipping and 
regional trade, it was noted that the work 
requested by the Forum on telecommunica- 
tions would also receive high priority. 

In order to assist SPEC in its dealings with 
international agencies involved in regional 
projects in the South Pacific, the Forum 
resolved to designate the Director as the com- 
petent authority to negotiate with these bodies 
on all phases of such projects. For the most 
part such projects would involve technical or 
financial assistance, but it was clearly under- 
stood that individual member Governments 
would continue to deal directly with the agen- 
cies on all national projects. 


The Forum welcomed the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s offer to organise a trade training 
course later in the year geared to the special 
needs of the Island members of the Forum. It 
would have as its theme the promotion and 
marketing of agricultural exports and tourism, 
with special reference to the role and inter- 
relation of the private sector and government. 

The Forum also approved SPEC’s budget 
for the period ending 31 December 1973, 
totalling $F156,195. It noted that $F89,280 
was for current expenditure and that the bal- 
ance of $F66,915 was for capital expenditure 
connected with staff housing and work on a 
site for permanent headquarters. 

The Forum noted with pleasure that an 
area of crown land had been made available 
to SPEC by the Government of Fiji. It also 
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welcomed an offer from the New Zealand 
Government to meet the building costs for 
the headquarters complex, as well as an offer 
by Australia to provide an appropriate 
amount for furniture and fittings for the office 
headquarters and the housing of the Director 
and Deputy Director when the structural 
work on the headquarters complex was 
completed. 


Education 

During the Forum’s discussion of education 
the Australian Special Minister of State 
advised the Forum that there were places 
available for training in the Australian School 
of Pacific Administration in Sydney. The 
School provided training in such fields as 
administration, social welfare, local govern- 
ment and industrial relations. 

The Prime Minister of Fiji asked whether 
Australia could provide details of the facilities 
available at the school and of the qualifica- 
lions necessary for entry. The Australian 
Special Minister of State undertook to do 
this. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand ini- 
uated a thoughtful discussion of the social 
consequences of the migration of Pacific 
peoples to New Zealand, pointing out that 
there was a need for education to be shaped 
in such a way as to help with the social 
problems to which this migration led. 


Ministers felt that a solution to such prob- 
lems lay in moving towards greater emphasis 
on technical training in education. 

The Prime Minister of New Zealand pointed 
out that this was a problem of some urgency 
as, in 20 years’ time, New Zealand would 
have the greatest number of Polynesians in its 
population of all but two of the countries in 
the world. 


Foreign Fishing in the South-West Pacific 

Members welcomed the paper by New Zea- 
land outlining the extent of foreign fishing in 
the South-West Pacific, and agreed that it 
drew attention to an important problem for 
the Islands of the area. It was noted that 
policing of territorial waters and fishing 
grounds was a problem for them. It was also 
agreed to request New Zealand to co-ordinate 
the collection of further data with the object 
of presenting a more detailed analysis at the 
next Forum meeting. 
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South Pacific Arts Festival 

Members welcomed an offer by New Zea- 
land to host a South Pacific Arts Festival in 
New Zealand probably in 1975 and will sup- 
port the proposal at the next meeting of the 
South Pacific Conference. 


Commonwealth Games 

Members welcomed the invitation by the 
New Zealand Prime Minister for each rep- 
resentative to attend the Commonwealth 
Games in 1974 as the guest of the New 
Zealand Government. 


Date and Place of Next Meeting 

Members accepted with appreciation the 
invitation of the Premier of the Cook Islands 
to hold their next meeting in Rarotonga, pos- 
sibly in April 1974. 


Visit by President of Nauru 


His Excellency President Hammer DeRo- 
burt visited Canberra, in his capacity as Head 
of Government of the Republic of Nauru, 
from 3 to 5 April 1973. 


During his visit the President called on the 
Prime Minister, the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, the Treasurer, the Special Minis- 
ter of State and the Ministers for Transport 
and Civil Aviation, and Minerals and Energy. 

His Excellency The Governor-General and 
Lady Hasluck gave a dinner in honour of 
President DeRoburt on the evening of 3 April 
and a Cabinet luncheon was held for the 
President on 4 April. The President also 
visited the Australian War Memorial and laid 
a wreath at the Stone of Remembrance. 


At his request, President DeRoburt 
attended sessions of both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate and as a courtesy 
was given a seat on the floor of both Houses. 


The President of Nauru held private talks 
with the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, on 4 April. The two leaders dis- 
cussed bilateral relations between the two 
countries and a wide range of matters of 
mutual interest concerning the Pacific region. 


Fiji: Industrial Trouble 


The Fijian Government, on 4 April, intro- 
duced into Parliament its controversial Trade 
Disputes Bill 1973 following a period of wor- 
sening industrial unrest in the country, The 
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Bill provides for the Minister of Labour to 
refer disputes to a tribunal, which will be 
empowered to give a binding decision; for the 
Minister to be empowered to declare certain 
strikes illegal; and for the imposition of fines 
and/or imprisonment for taking part in or 
encouraging ‘illegal’ strikes. The Bill gave rise 
to further disputes, specifically by building, 
oil and airline workers. 

Australian involvement in the issue arose 
through statements made by Mr Norman 
Docker, Industrial Officer of the Australian 
Waterside Workers Federation, and President 
of the newly formed South Pacific Dock- 
workers Conference. Mr Docker (on holiday 
in Fiji) threatened that his union would inter- 
vene in the dispute between the Government 
and the unions by refusing to load cargo for 
Fiji. This brought a sharp rejoinder by the 
Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara, who said that the legislation was neces- 
sary because Fiji's economy was too vulner- 
able to be allowed to suffer from industrial 
strife. He added that it was economically 
absurd to try to pay seamen and dockers the 
same rates in Fiji as in developed economies 
like Australia and New Zealand. The Fijian 
Minister for Labour charged Mr Docker with 
interference in the internal affairs of Fiji. 

The matter was raised at the South Pacific 
Forum by Ratu Mara, who, supported by 
other island leaders, said the growing involve- 
ment of Australian and New Zealand unions 
in the affairs of the South Pacific threatened 
hopes for closer regional co-operation. The 
Australian and New Zealand Prime Ministers 
sympathised with Ratu Mara but indicated 
that unions were autonomous and free from 
government control or domination. At the 
instigation of Island leaders, reference was 
made in the Forum communiqué of the need 
to make unions aware of the sovereignty of 
the Island Governments and the economic sit- 
uation on the Islands, and of the impossibility 
of applying identical standards among coun- 
tries at different stages of economic develop- 
ment. 

The Trade Disputes Bill caused something 
of a Parliamentary crisis in the Fijian Parlia- 
ment. The Opposition walked out after the 
Government moved a motion of no 
confidence in the Speaker. The Bill received 
the assent of Parliament by the end of April, 
after stormy sessions in the House. However, 
the legislation is expected to remain a conten- 
tious issue in Fijian politics. 


Sixth ASEAN Ministerial Meeting 


Thailand was host to the Sixth ASEAN 
(Association of South-East Asian Nations) 
Ministerial Meeting in Pattaya, Thailand, be- 
tween 16 and 18 April. All five ASEAN mem- 
bers were represented at Ministerial level and 
Laos and the Khmer Republic each sent 
observers. 

The meeting issued a joint communiqué 
which dealt with economic, technical and 
administrative matters and a separate press 
statement dealing with political subjects. 


Joint Communique 


In what is a most promising move for the 
future of ASEAN as a viable sub-regional 
group, Ministers decided to establish a perma- 
nent central Secretariat for ASEAN. The Secre- 
tariat will strengthen the structure of ASEAN 
and assist in co-ordinating ASEAN’s increas- 
ing number of economic and technical agen- 
cies. Senior officials are to meet soon in 
Manila to discuss details. 

Ministers indicated they were satisfied with 
the progress of ASEAN and felt that the 
Association had been able to build the kind 
of cohesiveness which provides a firm basis 
for regional co-operation. They agreed that 
special priority should be given to ASEAN in 
order to build a strong political will, vital to 
ASEAN regional co-operation. It was with 


this in mind in particular that Ministers 
decided to establish a permanent central 
Secretariat. 


Ministers agreed on the establishment of 
the Co-ordinating Committee for the Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation of Indochina. 
The purpose of this Committee is to co- 
ordinate the distribution of aid from the 
various ASEAN countries to Indochina. In 
their press statement, Ministers expressed con- 
cern at the situation in Laos and the Khmer 
Republic and reconfirmed their willingness to 
contribute their share towards the rebuilding 
of Indochina. 


Japan came under strong criticism in the 
communiqué for what was described as ‘indis- 
criminate’ expansion of its synthetic rubber 
industry and of its exports of synthetic rub- 
ber. This is said to be posing a serious threat 
to the economies of the ASEAN countries, 
four of which together produce 85 per cent 
of the world’s natural rubber and the fifth, 
Singapore, is an important market outlet. The 
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meeting urged Japan to review its policy and 
ASEAN officials have now to work out 
appropriate measures to meet the threat. 


Ministers agreed that there was an urgent 
need to prepare for, and to work out, a col- 
lective ASEAN approach to the forthcoming 
GATT multilateral trade negotiations. They 
also reviewed ASEAN’s relationship with the 
European Communities and expressed the 
hope for a more constructive ASEAN-EEC 
relationship. 


Joint Press Statement 


On the question of neutralisation, Ministers 
gave their endorsement to the report of the 
Second Meeting of the Committee of Senior 
Officials held in Jakarta. The report contained 
a set of guidelines for relations among states 
inside and outside the zone of peace, freedom 
and neutrality, as well as certain lines of 
action to promote the establishment of the 
zone. The Committee of Senior Officials is 
soon to meet in Manila. 


There was a re-affirmation by Ministers, in 
the press statement, of the desirability of con- 
vening a conference of all South-East Asian 
nations at an appropriate time in the future 
to discuss, among other things, the future 
security of the region. There are not likely to 
be moves to convene such a conference until 
the situation in Indochina clarifies. 


On the question of the Muslim insurgency 
situation in the southern Philippines, the 
meeting took note of the presentation of facts 
by the Philippine Foreign Minister whose 
statement concentrated on efforts by his Gov- 
ernment to improve conditions for the Mus- 
lim minority in the area. 


The meeting was told of further develop- 
ments on the draft principles of archipelagic 
states formulated by Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines. It was agreed to continue discussions 
on this and other items pertaining to the 
forthcoming UN Conference on Law of the 
Sea. 


Conclusion 


The meeting confirmed the solidarity of 
ASEAN as an effective and workable South- 
East Asian sub-regional grouping. The meet- 
ing also confirmed the increasingly political 
tenor of ASEAN, a trend that may well be 
accentuated with the formation of the pro- 
posed permanent central Secretariat. 
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A group of 22 biology students from the College of Idaho are spending three months in Australia studying the marine life 


of Queensland's tropical coast. Pictured collecting samples on Stradbroke Island, near Brisbane, are 


Boise, Idaho, and Miss Exla Boies of Wells in Nevada. 


ECAFE: 29th Session 


The 29th Annual Session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) was held in Tokyo from 11 to 23 
April 1973. The 29th Session was particularly 
significant because it was the last Session at 
which the retiring Executive Secretary, U 
Nyun, was present and because it was the 
first Session attended by a delegation from 
the People’s Republic of China. 

During the 26 years since the establish- 
ment of ECAFE the Commission has devel- 
oped into one of the most important multilat- 
eral organisations concerned with “economic 
and social co-operation for development’ 
within the Asian and Far East region. The 
Commission's basic role is to draw up, admin- 
ister and arrange finance for development 
projects within the vast ECAFE region. The 
tasks it has undertaken have grown in magni- 
tude and scope, especially during the last 14 
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years in which time U Nyun served as Execu- 
tive Secretary of ECAFE. In particular, the 
Commission has organised such major proj- 
ects as the Lower Mekong River Develop- 
ment Project, the Asian Development Bank, 
the Asian Highway, and regional projects for 
mineral prospecting. With regard to its insti- 
tutional structure. the ECAFE Secretariat has 
itself expanded rapidly and the Commission 
has agreed to the establishment under its aus- 
pices of three important institutions, the 
Asian Statistical Institute, the Asian Institute 
for Economic Development and Planning and 
the Asian Centre for Development Adminis- 
tration. 


Australia was a founding member of 
ECAFE (1947) and has been a regional mem- 
ber of the Commission since 1963. It has 
played an active role within the Commission 
and has contributed to many of its projects 
including the major projects mentioned 
above. 
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The Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. Willesee, addressing the Conference of the Economic Commission far Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE} on 12 April. On Senator Willesee’y right is the Australian Ambassador to Japan, Mr Gordon 
Freeth, and on his left Mr J. R. Kelso of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 


The Australian Delegation to the 29th 
Session was led by the Special Minister of 
State and Minister Assisting the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee. The 
Session was attended by 21 Ministers from 
regional member countries and three Minis- 
ters from associate member countries. Accord- 
ingly the Session afforded a valuable oppor- 
tunity for direct contact between Ministers. 

In his general debate statement the 
Special Minister of State pledged Australia’s 
continuing support to ECAFE and stressed 
the importance of increasing sub-regional co- 
operation within the region. This statement 
was received favourably and as an affirmation 
of Australia’s desire for friendly relations 
with the countries in the ECAFE region. 


Elections to the Governing Council of 
the Asian Statistical Institute were held and 
Mr J. G. Miller, Deputy Commonwealth 


Statistician, was re-elected to the Council. 


China joined ECAFE in 1971 but did 
not send a delegation to the 28th Session. 
Accordingly, if was of particular interest to 
note the role played by China at the 29th 
Session. The Chinese Delegation played an 
active part in the work of the Session, in par- 
ticular in relation to the questions of the 
representation of the Khmer Republic, 
Democratic Republic of Korea and South 


Viet-Nam. Chinese representations with regard 
to these questions introduced a somewhat 
more political flavour to the 29th Session than 
had been characteristic of the Commission's 
Sessions in recent years. In addition, the 
Chinese Delegation sought and obtained the 
approval of the Commission for the use of 
Chinese as one of the working languages of 
the Commission at future Sessions. 


The Commission approved resolutions on 
the following subjects: 


(1) Rationalisation of the conference struc- 
ture of ECAFE. 


(2) Integration of women in the Develop- 
ment Process. 


(3) Extension of the Asian Statistical Insti- 
tute into the second phase (1975-79), 


(4) Asian Rice Trade Fund. 

(5) Development of Luinbini, Nepal. 

(6) Application of Science and Technology 
to Development; Asian Plan of Action. 

(7) Human Environment. 


(8) Extension of the Institutional Support 
for the Asian Highway into the second 
phase (1973-77). 

(9) Impending retirement of U Nyun, 
Executive Secretary of ECAFE. 
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(10) Use of Chinese as one of the working 
languages of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. 


(11) Activities of ECAFE in the field of 
agriculture. 


(12) Question of Debt Service. 


The Session accepted the offer of the 
Government of Sri Lanka to host the 30th 
Session of ECAFE in 1974, in Colombo. 


International Aid to Bangladesh 


An aid meeting between Bangladesh and 
representatives of donor nations, convened by 
the Bangladesh Government, took place on 
31 March and 1 April in Dacca under the 
chairmanship of Dr Nurul Islam, the Deputy 
Chairman of the Bangladesh Planning Com- 
mission. Australia was represented by the 
High Commissioner; 16 other nations were 
also represented, together with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment (IBRD), the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB) and the United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP). 


The meeting coincided with the official 
phasing out of the United Nations Relief 
Operation, Dacca (UNROD) on 31 March, 
which was established in the wake of the 
hostilities in 1971 to co-ordinate inter- 
national relief and reconstruction assistance. 
Bangladesh has passed through the emergency 
relief phase, and looking ahead to the prob- 
lems of longer-term economic development, 
the recent meeting provided an occasion for 
Bangladesh to outline its development objec- 
tives and indicate its aid requirements. A UN 
presence will be maintained in Bangladesh 
through the new UNROB, the United Nations 
Relief Office, Bangladesh, but the main co- 
ordinating role for international aid will be 
assumed by the Bangladesh Government eco- 
nomic authorities. 


In spite of the good relief work of 
UNROD, which introduced 30 minibulkers 
(small craft for use on inland waterways) to 
disseminate more than 2,500,000 tons of food 
grains throughout the country after indepen- 
dence, Bangladesh still faces a critical food 
shortage. Total food production for 1972-73 
is expected to fall below requirements by 
some 3,000,000 tons, which represents about 
one-quarter of the total food needs over the 
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year, calculated at the rate of 14.5 ounces per 
head per day. Initially hampered by shortages 
of seed, the winter harvest was affected by 
the failure of the monsoon, while the spring 
and summer crops were reduced by fertiliser 
and pesticide maldistribution, and are faced 
with the possibility of early flooding. 

Crop failures in many of the world’s food 
exporting countries have resulted in shortages 
and commensurately high prices on the world 
market. The Bangladesh Government re- 
iterated to the meeting their need for food, 
and pointed out that unless donors supply 
food in grant form, purchases of food grains 
will put pressure on the balance of payments, 
resources will be deflected from development 
investment, and price inflation, due to scarci- 
ties of food and goods, now at 50 to 60 per 
cent annually, will be exacerbated. 


The Government of Bangladesh will pro- 
mulgate its first Five-Year Plan in July 1973, 
and its strategy is expected to emphasise 
integrated agricultural and rural development. 
Project aid requirements in this sector have 
already been prepared with the co-operation 
of the IBRD’s specialist services, and have 
been released in the Hard Core Program for 
Agriculture and Water Development which 
details the scope and cost of integrated proj- 
ects, technical assistance requirements and 
resource studies to examine land and water 
use on local and regional bases. 


At the meeting, the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment also discussed with international rep- 


resentatives the outlook in other sectors of 
the economy. including industry, population, 
and balance of payments. 


Following the extensive damage in 1971. 
industrial recovery has had mixed success: no 
industry has regained pre-war levels of pro- 
duction, but the major jute industry has 
returned to 85 per cent of its pre-war weekly 
output. The Government has nationalised the 
larger manufacturing industries under 10 sec- 
toral corporations. The Plan is expected to 
emphasise the diversification of exports, the 
improvement of efficiency, and the promotion 
of cottage industries. 


With the present birth rate at three per 
cent, the total of live births in the next five 
years will total almost 18,700,000, bringing 
the total population to about 95,000,000. The 
Bangladesh Government hopes to reduce the 
number of births by 800,000 in this period by 
a family planning program. 


The balance of payments position will 
probably come under pressure later this year 
as Official reserves have declined since 
December 1972. The export performance will 
continue to be affected by uncertainties both 
in the volume of exports and the prices 
obtained for them, while the import bill 
seems likely to increase as a result of expen- 
sive food imports and the recent liberalisation 
of import policies. 

The Bangladesh Government called for 
long-term arrangements to secure assured sup- 
plies of food, as the need to purchase food 
supplies at short notice upsets the planned 
disposition of foreign exchange resources for 
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aid. The Australian delegate announced a gift 
of 54,000 metric tons of wheat during 1973- 
74, The communiqué issued on the second 
day indicated that the delegates commended 
the Bangladesh authorities for their progress 
in tackling the tasks of planning tn so short a 
time, were in full agreement with the estab- 
lishment of rural development and population 
control as the main priorities, and agreed that 
financial assistance for development should be 
provided on soft and concessional terms. The 
general feeling was that the meeting had 
promoted useful discussions, and that a fur- 
ther exchange of views in due course would 
be valuable. 





Rice harvest in Bangladesh. 


developmental projects and essential imports, 
and also induces short-term speculative price 
fluctuations. It further assured the meeting 
that steps were being taken to ensure the 
effectiveness of aid. The institutional frame- 
work for import handling had been improved, 
project review and disbursement monitoring 
procedures had been set up, and transport 
bottlenecks within Bangladesh and in overseas 
shipping arrangements are being tackled. 
During their two days in Bangladesh, the 
delegates visited areas of interest outside 
Dacca, to see the problems first hand. Gov- 
ernments did not pledge aid, but took the 
opportunity to announce intentions to supply 


The Security Council in Panama 


The United Nations Security Council met 
in Panama City from 15 March to 21 March 
1973, to consider measures for 
the maintenance and strengthening of inter- 
national peace and security in Latin America 
in conjunction with the provisions and prin- 
ciples of the Charter’. 

This was only the second occasion since its 
inception that the Council had met outside its 
headquarters. In 1972 the Council had met in 
Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, to 
discuss a number of issues involving peace 
and security in the African Continent. The 
Security Council agreed on 26 January to the 
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Panamanian proposal that it meet in Panama 
City. 

In the general debate which took place 
between 15 and 19 March, the representatives 
of the countries of Latin America supported 
Panama’s case for sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and exhorted the Council and the world 
at large to take Latin America’s aspirations 
and grievances seriously. 

A resolution, dealing with the issue of sov- 
ereignty over the Panama Canal Zone, was 
defeated 13 (Australia)! (USA)—1 (UK). 
The resolution urged Panama and the United 
States to conclude a ‘new, fair, just and equi- 
table treaty which would fulfil Panama's legit- 
imate aspirations and guarantee full respect 
for the effective sovereignty of Panama over 
all its territory’. The United States regarded it 
as unbalanced and incomplete. 

In vetoing the resolution, the United States 
representative said that it ignored the interests 
of his country, anticipated the process of 
bilateral negotiations and could provide no 
substitute for the thoughtful and meticulous 
consideration required. The Australan rep- 
resentative, Sir Lawrence McIntyre, drew 
attention to the need to maintain the Canal at 
a high level of efficiency; noted that all par- 
ties agreed that the 1903 US agreement with 
Panama contained features that were 
anachronistic and overdue for change, and 
observed that a significant measure of agree- 
ment already existed between two parties on 
the broad outlines of necessary changes. 
However, as Sir Laurence pointed out, it 
would be inappropriate for the Security 
Council to attempt to dictate to the parties 
the terms of reference under which they 
should negotiate revision of bilateral agree- 
ment. 

The Council also considered the question 
of sovereignty over natural resources in Latin 
America. Sir Laurence McIntyre said that the 
Australian Government recognised the right 
of countries, and = particularly developing 
countries, to regulate the exploitation of their 
natural resources for the benefit of their own 
economies. This included the right of 
countries to nationalise or expropriate property 
owned by foreign nationals, provided that 
there was prompt, adequate and effective 
compensation. On the last day of the meeting 
the Council adopted (12—-0—-3) a resolution 
condemning the use of economic coercive 
measures by multi-national firms and industri- 
alised powers against Latin American nations 
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and urging States to take appropriate 
measures to impede the activities of enter- 
prises which attempted such coercion. Aus- 
tralia voted for the resolution; the USA, the 
UK and France abstained on the ground that 
the Security Council was not the appropriate 
body to consider the matter. 


OAS General Assembly 


Australia attended the third regular session 
of the General Assembly of the Organisation 
of American States (OAS) held in Washington 
between 4 and 15 April. Mr M. G. Williams, 
the Counsellor at the Australian Embassy in 
Washington responsible for Latin American 
affairs, represented Australia in an observer 
capacity. 

The OAS, a regional agency within the 
United Nations, is an international organisa- 
tion created in 1948 to foster mutual under- 
standing and co-operation among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Organisa- 
tion, whose 23 members are all, apart from 
the United States of America, countries from 
the Latin American and Caribbean areas, 
operates through a variety of councils and 
specialised bodies in the economic, social, cul- 
tural and juridical fields. The General Assem- 
bly provides a forum for an annual review of 
the whole range of OAS activities. 


Resolutions adopted by the General Assem- 
bly related, inter alia, to the establishment of 
a special committee to review and make 
recommendations on the inter-American sys- 
tem; to trans-national enterprises; and to the 
release by the United States of part of its 
strategic stockpile. 


New British Immigration Procedures 


New British immigration procedures derive 
from legislation passed in 1971. Following the 
heavy influx of migrants to Britain during the 
sixties the British Government sought, in the 
interests of community relations, to put an 
end to large-scale permanent immigration and 
introduce a single code of legislation on 
immigration control to replace the Aliens 
Restriction 1914, the Commonwealth Immi- 
grants Acts 1962 and 1968 and the Immigra- 
tion Appeals Act 1969. 

One of the major innovations of the Immi- 
gration Bill, which was drafted in February 
1971, was the definition of a category, known 


as ‘patrials’, to have unrestricted ‘right of 
abode’ in the United Kingdom. As originally 
formulated this category included Common- 
wealth citizens having a parent or grand- 
parent with ‘citizenship of the United King- 
dom and Colonies by birth in the United 
Kingdom or in any of the Islands’. This 
definition of patriality was later tightened 
when the Bill reached the Committee stage in 
the House of Commons. Thereafter, for Com- 
monwealth citizens (who were not also UK 
citizens) patriality was restricted to those 
‘born to or legally adopted by a parent who 
at the time of the birth or adoption had citi- 
zenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies 
by his birth in the United Kingdom or in any 
of the Islands’ and to any woman who is a 
Commonwealth citizen and who is, or has 
been, the wife of a patrial. 

The Bill received the Royal Assent on 28 
October 1971 and became the Immigration 
Act 1971. 

The Act required that detailed Rules for 
the practice to be followed in administering 
the Act be laid before Parliament. Rules giv- 
ing effect to the Act and the new obligations 
(vis-a-vis EEC nationals) arising from Bri- 
tain’s entry into the EEC were first submitted 
to Parliament on 23 October 1972. After 
lengthy debate these Rules were disapproved 
on 22 November 1972 and the Government 
was obliged to submit revised Rules within 40 
Parliamentary sitting days. Revised Rules—in 
two sets, one for Commonwealth citizens and 
the other for EEC and other non-Common- 
wealth nationals, were published on 25 Jan- 
uary 1973 and obtained Parliamentary 
approval on 21 February 1973. 

The original Rules excited considerable 
controversy both in Parliament and the Brit- 
ish Press. Many of the Parliamentary critics, 
however, had not opposed the provisions of 
the Immigration Act in 1971, and criticism 
appears to have stemmed as much as from 
hostility to Britain’s membership of the EEC 
as to the Rules themselves. The main argu- 
ment centred on protection of the rights of 
Commonwealth citizens as compared with 
those of EEC nationals, and the revised Rules 
which are now in force contain a number of 
amendments designed to meet objections 
raised against the original Rules. As well as 
emphasising the Commonwealth connection 
and, in the words of the Home Secretary, 
‘destroying the myth which was growing up 
that we were wishing to treat Commonwealth 
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citizens as aliens’, the issue of two sets of 
Rules will give the British Government 
greater administrative flexibility (i.e. by ena- 
bling amendments to be made in one set 
without requiring revision of the procedures 
as a whole). 

The principal changes affecting Australians 

are as follows: 

(a) Commonwealth citizens with a grand- 
parent born in the United Kingdom 
will be able to obtain entry clearances 
enabling them to stay and work in Bri- 
tain for as long as they choose. They 
will not need to obtain work permits, 


The initial period of entry for Com- 
monwealth citizens entering Britain 
under the ‘working  holidaymaker’ 
scheme will be 12 months. They will 
be able to apply for extensions to their 
work permits up to the maximum 
period, which has been changed from 
three to five years. 

The initial period of entry for Com- 
monwealth citizens visiting Britain will 
be six months and extensions will be 
freely available. 


Prior entry authority is not required 
but, on arrival in the United King- 
dom, a person must produce a valid 
national passport and furnish the 
Immigration Officer with such infor- 
mation as may be required to deter- 
mine his eligibility to enter and on 
what terms leave to enter may be 
given. Australian citizens who wish to 
ascertain in advance whether they are 
eligible for admission to the United 
Kingdom are advised to contact the 
British High Commission or its offices 
in the States. 


All Australians intending to travel to the 
United Kingdom, especially working holiday- 
makers and students, are encouraged to apply 
at the nearest office of the British High Com- 
mission (or, if overseas, at the nearest British 
diplomatic or consular mission) for the appro- 
priate entry certificate. Once in possession of 
an entry certificate the holder is free of the 
burden of proving his case for admission to 
the Immigration Officer at point of entry. 
Also, the holder of an entry certificate may 
benefit from more favourable terms of entry. 
(For example, a person coming to set up in 
business will be admitted for 12 months in 
the first instance if he holds an entry 
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(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
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The Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. 
delivering the opening address at an Australia-Japan Rela- 
tions Symposium held in Canberra on 24 March to examine 
and help improve relations between the peoples of the two 
nations. Ti was attended by about 150 representatives of the 
Australian Government, commerce and industry and uni- 
versities as well as a number of Japanese residents of Aus- 


Willesee, 


tralia. Senator Willesee led the Australian delegation to 
the United Nations Commission for Asia and the Far East 
4ECAFE) in Tokyo in April. 


certificate, but only for two months initially if 
he does not.) 


Certificates of patriality can be placed in a 
passport on request, provided that evidence is 
produced to support the claim. An Australian 
citizen born in the United Kingdom has 
patrial status under the Immigration Act but 
if not travelling on a United Kingdom pass- 
port it would not be clear that de still held 
United Kingdom citizenship, and a certificate 
of patriality “would therefore be required. 


Similarly, Australians entitled to the con- 
cessions applying to Commonwealth citizens 
with a grandparent who was born in the 
United Kingdom will need to produce docu- 
mentary evidence (in the form of birth and 
marriage certificates) before they can take 
advantage of those concessions. 


Commonwealth citizens in Britain will con- 
tinue to enjoy civic privileges such as the 





right to vote, to stand for Parliament and the 
right to join the public services, both armed 
and civil. These privileges are still reserved to 
Commonwealth citizens and are not given to 
aliens. 


White Paper on Northern Ireland 

On 20 March, the British Government pub- 
lished a White Paper on Constitutional Pro- 
posals for Northern Ireland (Cmnd 5259). Its 
salient features include: 

(i) proposals for a new 80-member North- 
ern Ireland Assembly, elected on the 
basis of proportional representation, 
which will be assisted by the Secretary 
of State in working out procedures 
and in finding a basis for the devolu- 
tion of powers from Parliament to the 
Assembly; 


assurance that Northern Ireland will 
remain part of the United Kingdom as 
long as the majority of Northern Ire- 
land wish it; 


(it) 


(iii) a Charter of Human Rights providing 
against discrimination and discrimi- 
natory legislation; and 

(iv) repeal of the Special Powers Act, with 
provisions for legislation to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Diplock 
Commission. 

No provision was made for a Council of 


Ireland, but a conference is to be held between 
representatives of Ireland, Northern Jreland and 
the British Government to discuss co-opera- 
tion between Ireland and Northern Ireland. 


In Northern Ireland, moderate parties such 
as the Roman Catholic Social-Democratic 
Labour Party (SDLP) the Northern Ireland 
Labour Party (NILP) and the Alliance Party 
accepted the White Paper, with reservalions 
about such matters as continued internment 
and delay in moving towards a Council of 
Ireland. 


The Unionist Party, at the urging of its 
leader, Mr Faulkner, carried a motion in 
favour of the proposals, while recognising the 
necessity to negotiate on contentious points. 
More militant Protestant groups led by the 
Rev. Ian Paisley and supported by Mr 
William Craig and Captain Laurence Orr 
(leader of Unionist members at Westminster) 
strongly opposed the proposals, and estab- 
lished the Ulster Loyalist Action Group, 
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Three French surveyors were among 341 delegates from 18 countries who attended an international congress in Canberra 
from 31 March to 6 April. The meeting was the first congress to be held in Australia of the Federation International des 
Geometres, a world-wide body of surveyors. Here the Federal President of the Australian Institute of Surveyors, Mr 
P. C. Miller, is seen with (from left) M.J. Nastorg, M. J. Gastaldi and M. and Mme R. Perrin of the French delegation. 


whose aims are the defeat of the IRA, a firm 
rejection of a Council of Ireland, a return to 
the Stormont Parliament or total integration 
of Northern Ireland with the United King- 
dom, and the return of police powers to 
Ulster. 

Both the Provisional IRA and the Official 
IRA rejected the White Paper, the Provisional 
IRA claiming that the only guarantee of a 
permanent peace would stem from British 
commitment to a united Ireland and a with- 
drawal of British troops. The official IRA is 
reputedly interested in negotiating a truce if 
Sinn Fein are allowed to contest the elections 
for the Assembly, but the Secretary of State, 
Mr Whitelaw. has indicated that this would 
be unlikely. 

The reaction in Dublin was moderate and 
cautiously favourable. A brief government 
statement welcomed proposals such as that 
for the sharing of power within the frame- 


work of an elected Assembly and the guaran- 
tee of human rights. It emphasised the need 
for further clarification, and regretted that it 
had ‘not been found desirable to outline in 
greater detail the proposals for a Council of 
Ireland’. 

Meanwhile, the British Government is pass- 
ing through Parliament the Northern Ireland 
(Assembly) Bill, based on proposals contained 
in the White Paper, to enable elections for 
the Northern Ireland Assembly to be held in 
June. 


Death of Mr L. R. Macgregor 


We regret to record the death of Mr L. R. 
Macgregor, C.B.E., which occurred in Bar- 
bados on 28 February 1973, 

Mr Macgregor was the Australian Minis- 
ter to Brazil from 1945 to 1949, and had 
earlier occupied a number of senior posts in 
the Australian Government Service. 
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The Australian Mineral Industry 


The following is the text of a speech by the 
Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
io the annual dinner of the Australian Mining 
Industry Council in Canberra on 19 March, 
1973: 


In the management of our mineral 
resources, the mining industry and the 
national Government have a common interest 
and a common responsibility. We are cus- 
todians of much of the nation’s natural 
wealth. We are custodians of our country’s 
soil and its physical riches. We have a jomt 
interest in ensuring that these resources are 
managed in the interests of the whole nation, 
both for present and future generations. Last 
December the Australian people gave my 
Government a positive mandate to discharge 
this responsibility in partnership with the min- 
ing industry and its many associated enter- 
prises. It is a duty we will not shirk. 


No one can dispute the fact that in a short 
time your industry has helped transform the 
face of our nation. It has transformed our 
landscape; it has transformed our balance of 
payments. It has brought Australia immense 
benefits, immense wealth, immense techno- 
logical and industrial progress. While our 
gross national product and the total value of 
our exports doubled during the 1960s, the 
value of our mineral exports increased eight- 
fold. Minerals accounted for 7 per cent of the 
value of our exports in the early sixties; they 
now account for more than 20 per cent. We 
have thus restored the position of the gold rush 
days of 100 years ago, when gold and minerals, 
accounting for 47 per cent of Australia’s 
exports, were our principal export commodi- 
ties. For all practical purposes Australia is now 
self-sufficient in major minerals except crude 
oil—and the prospects there look increasingly 
bright. This story is one of the great feats of 
modern exploration. It is due in large 
measure to the vision and enterprise of the 
men in this room tonight. 


But there are wider considerations that 
compel the involvement of modern govern- 
ment in the mining industry. Despite the size 
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of our mineral reserves, It would be fallacious 
and dangerous to regard them as inexhaust- 
ible. There are limits, as other countries have 
already found. The notion of unrestricted 
mining and exploitation is one we cannot 
accept. We must be concerned at the effects 
of unbridled competition on the stability of 
international trade. We must recognise a 
growing concern in major industrialised 
countries at the rapid depletion of traditional 
energy sources and their increasing depen- 
dence on imports for their raw materials. We 
must be concerned to see that our minerals 
are sold at reasonable prices in world mar- 
kets. We must be concerned to see that our 
future energy needs and industrial require- 
ments are met. We must take account of 
the effect of mining on the rights of our 
Aboriginal people, on the environment and 
the control of pollution, problems of 
undoubted significance for all mankind. We 
must ensure the greatest possible measure of 
Australian ownership and participation in the 
mining industry. The industry is already 62 
per cent foreign owned. We do not want that 
figure to go higher. In short, for all these 
reasons, we cannot allow the future to take 
care of itself. 


Exports 

Accordingly, my Government is implement- 
ing new policies. Our first step, as you know, 
has been to place controls on all mineral 
exports, whether in raw or semi-processed 
form. This, we believe, will ensure that 
exports are sold at reasonable prices on the 
world market. Our measures will encourage 
more processing of minerals in Australia, 
leading to greater employment opportunities, 
greater industrial self-sufficiency, and, not 
least, to a higher unit value for our exports 
themselves. In the longer term, through these 
controls we can look to shipping economies 
for both buyer and seller, by reducing the 
volume of low-value materials being moved 
around the world. None of this means that 
the Australian Government wishes to cut off 
supplies of raw materials to valued business 





A walking dragline seen in operation at the Moura open-cut coal mine in central Queensland which produces high 
grade coking coal for export to Japan. 


partners in other countries. We shall do busi- 
ness, and we shall do it with honour: but we 
do not regard the rape of our resources as 
inevitable, and we certainly do not intend to 
lie back and enjoy it. 

The basic objective of our new measures is 
to obtain the best return‘ for Australia consis- 
tent with the realities of the market place and 
balanced mineral development. It would be 
foolish in administering the controls to ignore 
the market realities of an industry which has 
provided the main dynamic in our balance of 
payments. But judicious use of the export 
control powers will add to our foreign 
exchange earnings. 

My colleague, the Minister for Minerals 
and Energy, has already said that the Govern- 
ments export control powers will not be 
employed capriciously or vexatiously. This 
is a unanimous attitude among members of 
the Cabinet. We want to assure our trading 


partners that we are seeking no more than a 
fair price in our mineral contracts with them. 
It would be unreal to seek prices higher than 
the market will bear when alternative sources 
of supply are usually available. As the details 
of our policies are worked out in the months 
ahead, we shall take every opportunity to 
explain them in bilateral consultations and in 
international organisations concerned with 
minerals trade, Indeed, I see great scope for 
consultation between Governments on the 
problems of mineral development and trade. 


We are particularly conscious of the prob- 
lems of Japan, our major market for minerals. 
Her vast industries are especially dependent 
on imports for their energy needs and raw 
materials. It is not, and I must insist on this, 
our purpose to try to exploit that dependence. 
But we believe it would be in the interests of 
both Japan and ourselves to work together 
more closely—-to secure for Japan a more 
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reliable source of supply and to secure for 
Australian exporters more reasonable prices. 
Neither of these aims is likely to be fully 
achieved if trading arrangements are left 
almost entirely to private commercial negotia- 
tion. Both will be achieved if our mutual 
interests—our interdependence as trading 
partners—are fully recognised at both govern- 
ment and commercial levels. 





Mineworker at the Koolan island iron ore project off the 
northern coast of Western Australia. 


The steps we have already taken will en- 
sure that the Government is kept fully aware 
of marketing arrangements covering export 
prices and supply commitments. This is a 
prime purpose of our export controls. We 
need to be satisfied that our mineral export 
policies and practices are in the best interests 
of Australia and our trading partners. It is 
perfectly clear that large companies with 
interests crossing many national boundaries 
may conduct their business in a way which, 
while maximising returns for themselves, will 
be to the detriment of a particular country. 
We will satisfy ourselves that those com- 
panies operate in Australia in our interests as 
well as their own, 


Revaluation 


I know of your special concern with the 
effect of recent current fluctuations on your 
export contracts. On this point I hope to re- 
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assure you, The effect of the fluctuations, of 
course, is by no means uniform. Some cur- 
rencies have been appreciated, others depre- 
ciated, others remain at their previous parities. 
As you know, companies with contracts 
written in US dollars, which include most iron 
ore contracts, have suffered a reducticn in 
their Australian dollar incomes, But several 
factors tend to offset this loss. In many cases, 
the immediate adverse effects on mining com- 
panies have been avoided by taking out for- 
ward exchange cover. In addition, the interest 
on and repayment of US dollar borrowings 
will cost less in Australian dollars. There 
should also be increased shipments of 
minerals. For example, iron ore exports from 
the Pilbara to Japan for 1973-74 are expected 
to be substantially higher than in the current 
year. Other mineral exporters are enjoying 
increases in the world prices of their pro- 
ducts, such as copper, zinc and lead. The 
mining industry can expect its sales to in- 
crease as the economies of customer countries 
expand. 


The Minister for Minerals and Energy has 
said that he expects appropriate relief to be 
given to exporters through the re-negotiation 
of contracts written in American dollars, In 
this he has the full support of the Govern- 
ment. Needless to say, he has your support. 
For our part we will be using our influence 
to see that suitable relief is forthcoming. 


On 15 February Mr Connor discussed this 
problem with the Japanese Ambassador in 
Canberra. Mr Connor pointed to the need 
for early discussions between Japanese and 
Australian businessmen. In a letter to Mr 
Connor of 20 February, you, Mr Phillips, 
indicated that your council welcomed the 
Government’s intervention to assist in re- 
negotiation of contracts. We shall use all our 
influence to see that suitable relief is forth- 
coming. But I emphasise that any new nego- 
tiations would have little prospect of success 
if the Government were to indicate in any 
way that it was considering compensation for 
mining companies for the effect of recent 
currency changes. 


For the future, it is certainly desirable that 
contracts should be written in Australian 
dollars or provide for stability of returns in 
terms of Australian dollars, With long term 
contracts, built-in safeguards will be needed 
to cope with currency changes and variations 
in demand. That should be the aim. Mining 


companies must keep it in mind, It is regret- 
table that this simple precaution was not 
observed with many contracts already written, 
some which still have many years to run. It 
is also fair to remind you that some of your 
industry’s financial problems stem from indi- 
vidual negotiations a few years ago with 
group buyers. I hope our new control mecha- 
nism will work to prevent individual suppliers 
being picked off, one by one, by overseas 
cartels. 

While we want fair prices for our minerals, 
we recognise that fixing appropriate export 
prices will need to be handled with care. In 
some cases there is no single, readily ascer- 
tainable price which can be regarded as a 
world price. Quality differences and locations 
need to be considered. There will also be times 
when it will be in the producers and the 
nation’s interest to permit sales at low prices, 
perhaps as low as the cost of production, 
provided the nation and the producer can 
earn a Satisfactory profit at the lower price. 
This may be necessary when we are trying to 
break into new markets. We know that in 
many instances mining companies operate in 
a buyers market, and too rigid an applica- 
tion of controls could result in contracts being 
lost to other countries, 


Processing 


I have said that my Government wants more 
processing of our minerals. It is the policy of 
my party and my Government ‘to encourage 
the treatment and fabrication of mineral 
resources in Australia. At every stage of pro- 
cessing, the value of these resources is greatly 
increased. Your council has indicated that it 
supports more local processing, but that com- 
panies should not have to undertake further 
processing if tt would be uneconomic to do 
so. This is a reasonable approach. Local pro- 
cessing places a heavy demand on capital and 
other resources. Before requiring a company 
to process in Australia, we will ensure that 
markets are available for the processed pro- 
duct. The State Governments, through the con- 
trol they exercise over mining and exploration 
leases, generally require mining companies to 
undertake feasibility studies to determine 
whether processing is economic. My Govern- 
ment supports that requirement. 


Aborigines 
High among my Government's ambitions is 
to give natural rights to our Aboriginal people. 
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We are determined that their interests will be 
preserved in any mining operations. Until the 
mid-1950s no mining in Aboriginal reserves in 
the Northern Territory was permitted. Then it 
was decided to allow prospecting and mining 
in the reserves, but to pay royalties on 
minerals to an Aboriginal Benefits Trust Fund. 
The decision to pay royalties into a fund for 
Aboriginal use was a somewhat oblique 
acknowledgment of Aboriginal rights in the 
land. The Crown, however, continued to col- 
lect royalties in the first instance and to control 
prospecting and mining. 

There are now two major mining operations 
in the Arnhem Land reserve and another, of 
course, in what was once part of the 
Aboriginal reserves on Cape York in Queens- 
land. All three developments are close to 
Aboriginal communities. It would be difficult 
to draw up any social balance sheet of gains 
and losses of these Aboriginal communities. 
The indications are that none of the commu- 
nities would wish to turn the clock back. It ts 
certain, however, that they face critical prob- 
lems in adjusting to the new situations, and 
that the benefits to the Aboriginals in terms of 
employment and training, which had been 
hoped for at the outset in the mid-50s, have 
not always been achieved. 


The Government has announced its intention 
to grant to the Aborigines title in the land in 
the Northern Territory reserves. Mr Justice 
E. A. Woodward’s Commission is to advise on 
ways of implementing this policy. To avoid 
further complication of an already complex 
situation, the Government imposed a ‘freeze’ 
on the issue of exploration licences and mining 
leases and of Jeases of land. This action, we 
know will create problems for the companies 
concerned. The Mining Industry Council has 
urged that the rights of those companies com- 
mitted to exploration programs in the reserves 
should be renewed. These cases are being 
examined, as are the needs of operating 
companies, which need additional mining and 
land leases. Your council has also argued 
against any abdication of Government respon- 
sibility for, and control over, mineral 
resources. Decisions on this aspect of the land 
rights issue will be taken only after the Gov- 
ernment has had an opportunity to consider 
the report of Mr Justice Woodward's Com- 
mission. The Commission hopes to report 
within a few months. The Mining Industry 
Council’s submission will be carefully 
considered. 


Lil 
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Mr John Franklin, a British migrant from Hounslow in 
Middlesex, servicing the rollers of a conveyor belt at the 
iron ore mining project on Finucane Island off the north- 
west coast of Western Australia. Miners of many national- 
ities are employed in every facet of Australia’s rapidly 
expanding mining industry. 


Environment 

We must be equally concerned with the 
effect of mining on the total environment. Last 
month the Australian Government endorsed a 
policy of impact statement procedures to 
ensure that the environmental effects of any 
proposal are taken into account at all stages 
of decision making. Impact statements will be 
required where a proposal has significant 
environmental consequences, where Common- 
wealth funds are involved, or where Common- 
wealth constitutional power is involved, From 
January 1974 there will be public hearings 
before an impact statement is prepared. 


At this point, allow me to quote the words 
of HRH The Duke of Edinburgh, who is now 
visiting Australia as Chairman of the Austra- 
lian Conservation Foundation. Writing on 18 
September 1972 he said: 

‘It might well be supposed that the con- 
servation of nature and natural resources is 
something quite new in man’s experience 
whereas, in fact, every civilisation in history 
which did not take active steps to control 
its growth had to suffer the exhaustion of 
raw materials or food, or both, and col- 
lapsed. The only difference today is that 
our civilisation has come to rely on a dif- 
ferent set of the earth’s resources which, 
until the development of industrial pro- 
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cesses, had remained untapped. Technology 
has raised human standards of existence to 
heights beyond the imagination of previous 
civilisations, but it has also made it possible 
for astronomical numbers of people to in- 
habit the earth. 

‘The problem is two-fold. Unchecked 
exponential growth in population numbers, 
coupled with exponential growth in the use 
of non-renewable mineral resources, is an 
extremely serious threat to the standards and 
very existence of our present civilisation. 
The threat is most serious to those enjoying 
the highest standards. 

‘At the same time, the proliferation of the 
human population, the exploitation of 
natural resources and the constant increase 
in the demand for more food-growing land 
constitute an even more deadly threat to 
the continued existence of the natural and 
wild environment as we know it today’. 
These are among the reasons for my Gov- 

ernment’s involvement in the mining industry. 
The same concern is shared by Governments 
throughout the world. It is not our intention 
to bring to an end the truly magnificent 
achievements of the past decade or so. Rather 
it is our firm intention to help your industry, 
not hamper it; to encourage trade, not frus- 
trate it. But we must look to the broadest 
long-term interests of our country. Your 
industry, I know, will benefit from my Gov- 
ernment’s participation. The one thing you can 
be sure of is that the free-wheeling approach 
of the previous Government is gone forever. 
We have much to share and much to gain in 
our trade with the rest of the world. But it 
must be clear that, in regard to minerals, Aus- 
tralia henceforth intends to be the mistress 
of her own household. 


Migrant Integration Survey 


The Minister for Immigration, Mr A. J. 
Grassby, announced on 1 April the beginning 
of a nationwide statistical survey of 7,500 
migrant households. 

From 2 April, trained interviewers, backed 
up when necessary by multi-lingual inter- 
preters, would be knocking on doors to seek 
details from newcomers about their early 
experiences in Australia. 

‘Pilot surveys already carried out in Sydney 
and Melbourne have shown migrants are eager 
to co-operate in the survey,’ Mr Grassby said. 


‘Any personal details obtained will be held 


in the strictest confidence by my Depart- 
ment.’ 
The three-month survey from April to 


June was being sponsored by the Department 
of Immigration using the expertise of the 
Commonwealth Statistician. It would be 
limited to families who had arrived in Aus- 
tralia within the past 10 years. 

Households selected at random in a scien- 
tific sample would be surveyed on a wide 
range of topics, including their experiences 
in obtaining jobs, having qualifications recog- 
nised, learning English, and finding suitable 
housing. 

Data extracted from the survey would have 
far-reaching application, not only enabling 
the Department of Immigration to pin-point 
areas in which migrant services should be 
boosted but contributing to the basis for scien- 
tific planning of future population policies. 

Resulis of the survey, matched against a 
sample to give the ‘norm’ of Australian ex- 
perience, should be available early in 1974. 

‘The survey will not provide any magic key 
to unlock mysteries that have been hidden 
from us in the past, Mr Grassby said. ‘But 
it will provide one of the tools we need for 


the job of shaping the future Australian 
population. 
‘We are going ahead with this survey 


because it will support the new initiatives we 
have announced in the fields of integration 
services and population policy,’ Mr Grassby 
said. 

‘We are looking for a broad picture of how 
the average newcomer faces the challenges of 
settling in during the early years after arrival 
in Australia. 

‘The figures will give us the bare bones-—— 
the way we interpret the figures will put flesh 
on the bones. What good will come from the 
survey will depend on how we translate the 
figures into sympathetic action. 

‘If one group appears economically better 
off than another although both groups have 
been in Australia for comparable periods, we 
will ask: Why? 

‘Analysing the figures will help us decide 
the answer and from there we will decide 
what to do about it.’ 

Mr Grassby expressed his thanks in advance 
to the thousands of migrants who would be 
selected to co-operate in the survey. 
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‘These people will be helping us to help 
them and to help others like them,’ Mr 
Grassby said. 


Aid to Fiji 

Australia is to give Fiji two large mobile 
rock crushing plants, costing a total of 
$190,000. 

Announcing this on 2 April, the Special 
Minister of State and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, said that the rock crushers are 
required by the Ministry of Communications, 
Works and Tourism which is responsible for 
the construction and maintenance of major 
roads throughout the islands. 

With Fiji placing increasing emphasis on 
construction of roads and airfields on outlying 
islands where roads surfacing material is not 
available in natural form, the shortage of rock 
crushers is becoming critical and the supply 
of two mobile rock crushers by Australia will 
help overcome this situation. 


Aid to Gilbert and Ellice Islands 

Australia is to give assistance to the value 
of $450,000 to the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony for the construction of a water supply 
system in the town of Betio on the Tarawa 
Atoll. 

Announcing this on 2 April, the Special 
Minister of State and Minister Assisting the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 


Willesee, said that the assistance included 
equipment, pipelines, pumps and storage 
tanks. These materials will be supplied 
through the Department of Works, which 
will also provide an engineer to super- 


vise the project. Funds for the scheme will be 
taken from the GEIC’s share of the current 
Australian $15,000,000 aid pledge to the 
South Pacific area up to the end of 1975, and 
it ties in with the GEIC Administration’s 
Three-Year Development Plan which gives 
water supply a high priority. 

The town of Betio has 665 households and 
a population of 4,600 according to the last 
census. With this relatively high population 
density and lack of adequate sewerage facili- 
ties the water sources are subject to contami- 
nation and a piped water supply system will 
eliminate the currently high risk to public 
health. 
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Organisation of American States 

The Special Minister of State and Minister 
Assisting the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, announced on 3 April 
that Australia had accepted an invitation to 
attend the third regular session of the General 
Assembly of the Organisation of American 
States (OAS) to be held in Washington be- 
tween 4 and 14 April. 

Senator Willesee said that Australia would 
attend in an observer capacity and would be 
represented by Mr M. G. Williams, the Coun- 
sellor at the Australian Embassy in Washing- 
ton responsible for Latin American alfairs. 

The OAS, a regional agency within the 
United Nations, is an international organisa- 
tion founded in 1948 to foster mutual under- 
standing and co-operation among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. The Organisation, 
whose 23 members are all, apart from the 
United States of America, countries from the 
Latin American and Caribbean areas, operates 
through a variety of councils and specialised 
bodies in the economic, social, cultural and 
juridical fields. The General Assembly pro- 
vides a forum for an annual review of the 
whole range of OAS activities. 

Senator Willesee said that Australia’s deci- 
sion to attend the OAS General Assembly 
reflected the Governments interest im Latin 
America and was a recognition of the impor- 
tant role played by countries of that region in 
various aspects of international affairs. 

The Government. he said, intended to send 
official Australian observers to other important 
meetings of Latin American countries as these 
occurred, 

Senator Willesee added that the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was already holding 
informal consultations on a regular basis with 
the diplomatic representatives of Latin Ameri- 
can countries in Canberra. 


Conference on Colonialism 
and Apartheid 


The Minister for Foreign 
E. G. Whitlam, Q.C., announced on 
4 April that Australia would be represented 
at an International Conference of Experts for 
the Support of Victims of Colonialism and 
Apartheid in Southern Africa to be held in 
Oslo from 9 to 14 April. 
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J. Trotter, 


Affairs. Mr 





in January this year Australia was re-appointed ta member- 
ship of the United Nations Committee ef Twenty-four, 
which deals with decolonisation. In this photograph Mr 
C. R. Ashwin, Minister in the Australian Mission to the 
United Nations, is seen speaking during the debate on 
“matters relating to the smaller territories. Mr R. A. Rowe. 
Second Secretary, is seated behind hin. 


Mr John Petherbridge, Australian Ambassa- 
dor to Sweden, Norway and Finland, and Mr 
Counsellor at the Australian 
Embassy in Bonn, will attend the Conference 
which is being organised by the United Nations 
in co-operation with the Organisation of 
African Unity. 

Mr Whitlam said that the purpose of the 
Conference would be to formulate a con- 
structive program of peaceful action to 
facilitate and hasten the process of decolonisa- 
ton and the elimination of apartheid. 


Participants at the meeting would seek 
ways and means by which to obtain the largest 
possible support from the international com- 
munity towards finding a solution to the 
present situation in southern Africa. 

Mr Whitlam said that emphasis was expec- 
ted to be laid on an assessment of the future 
needs and requirements in the various fields 
of humanitarian assistance to the people 
suffering as a result of colonialism and 
apartheid, 

The Conference would also discuss possible 
future diplomatic, political and legal action 
that might be taken by the United Nations, 
governments, non-governmental organisations 
and liberation movements. 


Relations with France 

The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, O.C., 
announced on 4 April that the Attorney- 
General, Senator Lionel Murphy, Q.C., will 
represent the Australian Government at the 
Ministerial talks te be held with the French 
Government in Paris on 18 and 19 April. 

Mr Whitlam said that Senator Murphy’s 
visit to Paris and the discussions he would 
have there with French Ministers were im- 
portant in the Governments continuing and 
strenuous efforts to prevent further nuclear 
tests being conducted in the South Pacific. 

Because of the value it attaches to its wider 
relations with France, the Australian Govern- 
ment was determined, Mr Whitlam added, to 
explore all possible avenues in seeking to 
achieve a solution to this one, but very im- 
portant, disagreement between the two 
countries, 


Visit by Indian Politician and 
Journalist 

Mr Dinesh Singh, an eminent Indian pol- 
tician and journalist visited Australia from 
$ to 21 April as a guest of the Australian 
Government. 

Mr Singh is currently editor-in-chief of 
‘Round Table’, a weekly Indian journal on 
current and foreign affairs. 

He was Indian Minister for External Affairs 
from 1969 to 1970 and has also held the port- 
folios of Commerce and Industrial Develop- 
ment and Internal Trade. 

Mr Singh attended the conference of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs in 
Canberra from 14 to 17 April, where he pre- 
sented a paper on ‘India’s Political and 
Strategic Relations with her Neighbours’, 


World Health Organisation 

The great advances in modern medicine in 
recent times had been matched by the growth 
of international co-operation in medicine fos- 
tered by the World Health Organisation, the 
Minister for Health, Dr D. N. Everingham 
said on 7 April, 

Speaking on the 25th anniversary of WHO, 
Dr Everingham said the organisation had suc- 
ceeded in co-ordinating the efforts of people 
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The Attorney-General, Senator Lionel Murphy. 


of different races, creeds and political beliefs 
in relieving suffering from disease in much of 
the world. 

He said WHO's success against diseases 
such as malaria, smallpox and yaws were well 
known, but the theme of the 25th anniversary 


World Health Day—-Health begins at 
Home—was equally important. The inter- 


national level of health depended on the level 
of health in each nation and in turn national 
health reflected the state of health in the 
home. 

Dr Everingham said the Australian Govern- 
ment was pledged to provide the best possible 
health environment for the Australlan people 
and at the same time would support the 
WHO in its efforts throughout the world, 
especially in the South Pacific region, 

To achieve maximum health the family 
needed support from the community with 
basic hygiene, health education and counsell- 
ing services, vaccination against communi- 
cable diseases, ready access to medical, hospital 
and rehabilitation services, and other welfare 
services. 
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‘Australia will continue to support the aims 
of WHO to make the next 25 years even 
more fruitful and rewarding than the first,’ 
said Dr Everingham. 


Overseas Professional Qualifications 
Australian physiotherapists in all States 
began testing in April a method which will 
make it easier for migrants overseas to have 
their qualifications recognised in Australia. 
More than 200 volunteers will test a 
‘screening examination’ which is being devised 
by an expert panel to set a basic standard for 
entrance to the professions in Australia. The 
tests are being arranged through the State 
branches of the Australian Physiotherapy 


Association. 
Announcing this on 8 April, the Minister 
for Immigration, Mr A. J. Grassby, 


applauded the co-operation of the physioth- 
erapy profession in smoothing the path of 
highly trained newcomers from overseas. 


Mr Grassby said the three-hour tests 
involving 180 multiple-choice questions would 
uncover anomalies and ambiguities in the 
draft ‘screening examination’ and establish 
that it was relevant to Australian practice. 

Each question had already been examined 
in detail by education authorities and mem- 
bers of the profession but the reliability of 
the examination could be tested only under 
examination conditions. 

The ‘screening examination’ was being 
devised by the Physiotherapy Panel of the 
Committee on Overseas Professional 
Qualifications—a body set up by the Aus- 
tralian Government to facilitate recognition of 
migrants’ qualifications. 


Physiotherapists anywhere in the world 
would be able to arrange through Australian 
Government offices to take the ‘screening 
examination’ in its final form. 

“The examination will not guarantee auto- 
matic registration in Australia,” Mr Grassby 
said. “But it will rule out those who would 
not meet Australian standards and will give a 
fair indication to others that their qualifica- 
tions are of a standard acceptable for practice 
in Australia.’ 


Once an overseas applicant had passed the 
‘screening examination’, the Physiotherapy 
Panel has recommended that he or she should 
be eligible to practise under supervision in an 
Australian hospital. After becoming familiar 
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with Australian conditions, he or she could 
then pass a practical examination before 
going into private practice. 

Registration boards in each of the six 
States had expressed interest in the ‘screening’ 
method which had been endorsed by the Fed- 
eral Assembly of the Australian Physioth- 
erapy Association. 

‘This is a major break-through. Mr 
Grassby said. “The whole profession has co- 
operated over 18 months in the tremendous 
amount of work of devising an examination 


that would meet requirements throughout 
Australia. 
‘Lists of overseas qualifications now 


accepted under the State registration acts vary 
widely from State to State. 

‘Until now there has been no way for 
people whose qualifications are not listed by 
the various boards to find out before they get 
to Australia whether or not they can be regis- 
tered. 

‘Some overseas-trained physiotherapists 
have come all the way to Australia only to be 
refused registration. 

‘Only those qualified in Britain or New 
Zealand could be sure their qualifications 
would be recognised in every State.’ 

Mr Grassby said the Committee on Over- 
seas Professional Qualifications, which 
reported directly to him, was working with 
other professions and registering authorities 
towards the same end of enabling profes- 
sionally-qualified people trained overseas to 
practise in Australia. 

‘The so-called ‘screening examination’ 
might not be the answer for every profession,’ 
Mr Grassby said. ‘But all professions are 
helping us devise ways of recognising the 
qualifications migrants bring with them to 
Australia. 

‘Ideally, we want a professional man to be 
100 per cent sure of being able to practise in 
Australia before he sets out. Otherwise there 
is not much point in his coming here and his 
valuable skills might be lost to Australia.’ 


Integration of Migrants 


New incentives to further Australian 
national unity were announced in Melbourne 
on 9 April by the Minister for Immigration, 
Mr A. J. Grassby. 

Mr Grassby said there was an urgent need 
to banish the remaining divisions and discrim- 
inations in the Australian community. 


Addressing representatives of migrant com- 
munities in Melbourne at the Melbourne 
Town House, he made a strong appeal to 
every public organisation in Australia to make 


a special effort at this time to assist in 
migrant integration. 
Mr Grassby said that the Government 


would set an example at the highest level by 
bringing more migrant representatives into the 
councils of government. 

He announced he would shortly appoint 
additional members drawn from the post-war 
migrants to the Immigration Advisory Coun- 
cul which advises the Government on settle- 
ment and citizenship. 





An Australian textile research expert, Dr Menzie Lipsen 
will visit the United States in dune to examine new develop- 
ments in his field. Dr Lipson, Chief of the Textile Indusiry 
Division of the CSIRO, will arrive in New York on 3 June 
and will visit Philadelphia, Wilmington and San Francisco. 


Mr Grassby further announced that he was 
examining a proposal to establish a Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council, 

He said this Council had been suggested as 
a means of tackling discrimination between 
citizens whether on a basis of race, religion or 
political belief. 

Mr Grassby said that the supreme organs 
of advice to the Australian Government on 
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migration spanned citizenship, migrant educa- 
tion and overall planning, but there was an 
obvious gap and this related to the identifica- 
tion and removal of discriminations. 

He said some of these discriminations were 
to be found enshrined in Government legisla- 
tion, in some public bodies and in some orga- 
nisations. 

Australia had achieved tremendous 
advances in building national unity but the 
nation faced new challenges in a changing 
world which could only be adequately met if 
the community was united, particularly in the 
concept of citizenship. one equal, and indivis- 
ible. 

Mr Grassby said that it was within his 
existing authority to establish the council and 
he had called for an urgent examination of 
the proposal. 

‘It is my dedication, and the dedication of 
the Government, that no individual or group 
in the community should be denigrated or 
attacked because of ethnic background, 
peaceful political beliefs or personal religion, 
Mr Grassby said. 

It was the task of the Department of 
Immigration, which also covered settlement 
and citizenship, to protect the innocent from 
criminal elements who would hurt and 
exploit, and to ensure undesirables did not get 
into Australia. 

He said that Australia’s post-war migrants 
had come from 60 different countries and 
they had established themselves in peace and 
harmony to give Australia the character of 
one of the most tranquil nations in the world. 

It was to preserve peace and tranquility 
and national unity that the Government was 
primarily concerned in the interests of all 
Australians, old and new. 

Mr Grassby said that any form of discrimi- 
nation against either migrants or citizens 
would be rejected by the Government and 
any attempt to hang offensive labels on ethnic 
groups because of criminal actions by a few 
would be resisted in every way. 

‘This is a time for a display of tolerance 
and unity by all components of the Australian 
family.” Mr Grassby said. 


Training Course in Management 

Twenty-one administrators from 17 
countries are taking a Department of Foreign 
Affairs training course in management ser- 
vices which began in Canberra on 11 April 
and will continue until 20 June. 
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Malaysian students in Perth, Western Australia, are now 
using a new students centre which combines social facilities 
with a special counselling service. Encik M. Shariff Idrus, 
Welfare Officer for Malaysian Students in this State, runs 
the centre, which is the third of its kind in Australia. Here 
Encik Shariff is seen with students at the Western Aus- 
tralian Institute of Technology. From left they are Mr 
Pragasamoorth Krishnasamy, President of the Students 
Guild at the Institute, whe comes from Kuala Lumpur; 
Encik Shariff; Mr Ross Barret, an Australian architecture 
student, and Miss irene Lim of Klang, who is studying 
ACCOUNTGRCE. 


The course, arranged as part of Australia’s 
External Aid Program, will be attended by 
middle and senior level administrators from 
Bangladesh, Fiji, Gambia, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Korea, Mauritius, Nepal, Nigeria, Pakis- 
tan, Papua New Guinea, the Philippines, Sin- 
gapore, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs said 
that more than 60 applications had been 
received for the 21 places in the course, 
which was an indication of the importance 
developing countries attached to the training 
of administrators. 


Aid to Tonga 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced on 25 April that Australia had 
offered emergency assistance of $20,000 to 
Tonga to help alleviate the effects of a severe 
hurricane which struck the Haapai group of 
islands during the second week of April. 

The hurricane, known as Cyclone Juliet, 
left 80 per cent of the group's population 
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home'ess, and destroyed most of their food 
and cash crops. 

The offer was conveyed to the Prime 
Minister of Tonga by the Special Minister of 
State, Senator D. R. Willesee, in the Tongan 
capital of Nuku’ Alofa on 23 April. Senator 
Willesee visited Tonga after attending the 
South Pacific Forum in Apia, Western Samoa. 


Aircraft for Bangladesh 

The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, announced on 27 
April that Australia had given two Fokker 
Friendship F27 Series 200-passenger aircraft 
to Bangladesh for use by the Bangladesh 
national airline, Bangladesh Biman. 

Senator Willesee said that the total cost of 
the aircraft, together with spare parts, was 
$950,000, 

The first aircraft was handed over by the 
Australian Ambassador to the Netherlands, 
Dr Lloyd Thomson, to representatives of the 
Government of Bangladesh at Schipol Air- 
port, The Netherlands, on 25 April, and the 
second on 27 April. 

Senator Willesee said that Australian aid to 
Bangladesh was directed to assist the rebuild- 
ing of the country’s shattered economy. A 
major problem was the re-establishment of an 


internal transport system, and the two 
Fokkers would greatly assist in this. 
Senator Willesee said that the stall of 


Bangladesh Biman was well experienced in 
the operation of Fokker Friendship aircraft 
and had been operating this type on its inter- 
nal routes. 

The Australian gift would enable the airline 
to extend its services to more parts, such as 
Cox’s Bazaar, Thakurgaon, Shamsernagar and 
Rajshahi, 

Bangladesh Biman have named one of the 
aircraft ‘City of Canberra’. 


Australian Aid to Indonesia 

The Department of Foreign  Aflairs 
announced on 30 April that a fourth instal- 
ment ($500,000) for Devisa Kredit transac- 
tions had been made available to the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia under Australia’s aid pro- 
gram. 

The instalment, which will be released for 
sale through the Jakarta bourse today, brings 


the Australian 1972-73 contribution to Devisa 
Kredit operations to a total of $3,500,000, 

The release will provide Indonesian impor- 
ters with foreign exchange to buy essential 
goods from Australia, ranging from raw 
materials to machinery. 

Since the inception of the Devisa Kredit 
arrangements in 1967, donor countries (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
United States of America and West Germany) 
have provided the Government of Indonesia 
with some $US758 million in foreign 
exchange for DK transactions. 

Australia, to date, has contributed 
$28,000,000. These foreign exchange funds 
have helped significantly in the stabilisation of 
the economy and the rehabilitation and 
expansion of domestic industries in Indonesia. 


Treasurer’s Address to Asian 
Development Bank Meeting 


The Treasurer, Mr Frank Crean, speaking 
as Governor for Australia, made the follow- 
ing statement to the sixth annual meeting of 
the Asian Development Bank Board of Gov- 
ernors in Manila on 27 April: 

It gives me special pleasure that my first 
annual meeting as Governor for Australia 
should also be the first occasion on which the 


annual meeting has been held in its new 
headquarters. 
We must thank the Government of the 


Philippines, and the people of the Philippines 
for their efforts on our behalf. 

This is an impressive structure, and one 
worthy of the institution for which it was 
built. 

It also gives me special pleasure to extend 
a welcome to the new members, and prospec- 
tive new members of the Bank—Bangladesh, 
Burma and the British Solomon Islands Pro- 
tectorate. 

That the membership of the Bank con- 
tinues to grow is evidence that the Bank is 
providing a valuable service to its customers. 

A growing bank is a thriving bank. 

May I turn now to the operational issues 
which face the Bank. 

First and foremost there is the question of 
special funds. 

I see from the annual report that loans 
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from special funds rose to 30 per cent of 
total loan approvals in 1972. 

For those Governors who attach impor- 
tance to lending on concessional terms, and I 
am one, this is a highly commendable devel- 
opment. 

As against that, however, there js the 
equally striking fact set out in the annual 
report that, after making loans from special 
funds totalling $US$94,000,000 in 1972, the 
remaining uncommitted financial resources 
available in special funds had dropped to 
$US20,000,000 for the year 1973. 

Unless early steps are taken to replenish 
the financial resources available, concessional 
lending from special funds must grind to a 
halt. 

Australia’s position on this question should 
be clear: 

~ We fully recognise the strong case for 

concessional lending in the Asian region. 
~ To this end we support the move in the 
Bank to establish an Asian Development 
Fund, 

~ We are willing to contribute our fair 
share to the financing and future replen- 
ishments of such a fund. 

— We are prepared to join in any general 

untying of contributions to such a fund. 

What this means therefore is that Australia 
can fully support the resolution on the estab- 
lishment of the Asian Development Fund. 

However, that is not the end of the matter. 

The resolution is a resolution in principle. 

Before it can be translated into practice 
there would need to be much more general 
agreement than is at present evident on the 
matters of substance involved in implementa- 
tion of the resolution: 


There would need to be agreement on 
the size of the fund: on how contributions 
to the fund were to be shared out between 
donor countries: on how the funds, once 
contributed, were to be made available 
for procurement within member countries 
of the Bank: and, most important of all, 
there would have to be adequate support 
from enough donor countries to bring 
the whole system into operation. 

On these practical issues I can be equally 

forthright. 


Subject to Governmental consideration in 
the light of all the other aid demands being 
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made upon us, and these are not inconsid- 
erable: 

~ We could accept a target figure of 
$US525 million, though we believe such 
a figure would be more acceptable if 
contributions were spread over four 
rather than three years. 

— We could accept the suggested share of 
contributions of about $U$27,000,000 to 
that total, though that is significantly 
more than we would be expected to con- 
tribute on the basis of relative GDP’s. 

— We would be prepared to support the 
proposals which have been put forward 
to enable a tied contribution to be 
received from the United States during 
the first stage of a three-year period. 

~ But, and I must stress this, we could 
not commit ourselves to all the obliga- 
tions involved in establishment of an 
Asian Development Fund if the fund did 
not have the support of major donors. 

I draw two conclusions from the present 
state of negotiations for an Asian Develop- 
ment Fund. 

One is that we should renew our efforts to 
reach an effective agreement on the establish- 
ment of a single fund for concessional lend- 
ing, a fund in which there would be uniferm 
and equitable provisions for contributions and 
procurement. 

The other is that, while pursuing that 
objective, we should not falter in our support 
for the more normal operations of the Bank. 

This particularly applies to ‘ordinary’ Bank 
loans. 

It is worth observing that the bulk of the 
Bank’s lending (some 60 per cent) continues 
to be lending from the Bank's ordinary 
resources. 

Resolution No. 46 providing for a 150 per 
cent increase in the capital stock of the Bank 
became effective in November 1972. 

At the end of 1972 the Bank’s ‘subscribed’ 
capital had increased by $US1,112 million of 
which some $US222 million will be paid in. 

Just as important is the fact that an 
increase of $US890 million in the Bank’s 
uncalled capital will be available as backing 
for future borrowings by the Bank in capital 
markets of the world. 

Further additions to the ‘subscribed’ capital 
of the Bank are in prospect. 
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For the time being there is no financial 
reason why the lending operations of the 
Bank financed from its ordinary capital 
resources should not continue to maintain a 
steady advance. 

In this area, a main limitation in the period 
immediately ahead may not be lack of finance 
but lack of the expertise necessary to prepare 
projects and then execute them once the loans 
are approved. 





Research into forest products and their uses is one of many 
branches of scientific inquiry in which Australia and Japan 
have established close links. Australia’s main work in this 


field is undertaken by the Commonwealth Scientific and 


Industrial Research Organisation, where three Japanese 
scientists are currently working on wood research projects. 
Here Dr Takashi Nakai (right), from the Government 
Forest Experiment Station at Moguro, Tokyo, is seen with 
Dr Walter Kauman. Assistant Chief of the CSIRO Division 
of Building Research. 


I note from the annual report that, since its 
inception, the Bank has approved loans total- 
ling more than $USI billion, a truly impres- 
sive performance. But of the ordinary loans 
committed by the Bank, less than 20 per cent 
has actually been disbursed, and of the con- 
cessional loans committed by the Bank less 
than 10 per cent has been disbursed. I am, of 
course, aware that there is inevitably a sub- 
stantial lag between commitment and dis- 
bursement of funds, This has been an experi- 
ence of the World Bank and the International 
Development Association. Even so, I am led 
to conclude that there is an urgent and vital 





The Administrator of the United States National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA), Dr James C. 
Fletcher, has presented a certificate of achievement to the 
Australian Department of Supply. Dr Fletcher is seen in 


this picture making the presentation ta the Minister of 


Supply, Mr Lance Barnard, in Canberra. The certificate 
was presented in recognition of the Department's work 
with the provision of Australian installations to track and 
communicate with manned space vehicles on American 
funar missions. 


need in the region for greater emphasis on 
the technical problems involved in both for- 
mulating projects and in their execution. 

In this connection, I am pleased to see that 
the Bank has been placing a new emphasis on 
the administration of loans approved for pro- 
jects in member countries. Regular monthly 
and quarterly assessments of the progress of 
the projects is being carried out. As well as 
facilitating the efficient execution of the pro- 
jects, this should aid a continuous flow of dis- 
bursements following loan commitments. 

The Bank can also contribute to this pro- 
cess by its direct technical assistance to the 
member countries in the region. The annual 
report indicates that the Bank has continued 
to expand its technical assistance activity in 
1972. A number of Bank loans have followed 
directly from technical assistance previously 
provided by the Bank to the member country 
concerned. This is all to the good. But the 
Bank’s technical assistance activity will be 
limited in the end by the funds available to it. 


My own country stands ready to shoulder a 
fair share of this burden. 
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The $US510,000 which Australia has 
provided to technical assistance special funds 
in the past will soon be exhausted. I intend to 
take up the question of a further technical 
assistance contribution from my country with 
my colleagues on my return to Australia. On 
past experience Australian contributions to 
technical assistance have been of the order of 
$US250,000 and a replenishment of Aus- 
tralian funds for this purpose can be reason- 
ably expected to be forthcoming in 1973-74. 


There are also operational questions con- 
cerning the administration of the Bank itself 
which I would like to draw to the attention 
of Governors. If the Bank is to receive 
generous financial support from inside and 
outside the region, the Bank must continue to 
keep its own house in good order, I hasten to 
add that the budget for this financial year was 
a modest budget to which Australia was able 
to give its full support. However, these are 


dificult times for all Finance Ministers. 
There are many things called for in our 
own budgets and we face problems of 
raising the necessary funds to enable the 
more desirable expenditures to be under- 
taken. In my own country, we have 


recently appointed a task force to make an 
urgent examination of all governmental 
expenditures with the view to cutting out 
those which have become inflated through 
time or which have lost their original Impor- 
tance, As a Finance Minister arguing on 
behalf of finance for the activities of the 
Asian Development Bank, it will help me 
greatly if I continue to know that the Bank is 
conducting itself with the utmost efficiency 
in terms of its own administrative expendi- 
tures, as its activities develop. Our new Presi- 
dent will undoubtedly be mindful of this, 
both in the interests of the Bank, and in the 
interests of the developing countries in the 
region. 


May I turn to some of the policy issues 
which arise on the lending side of the Bank's 
Operations. An aspect which is somewhat of 
special interest to Australia, is the role the 
Bank has been playing in recent times in 
assisting some of the smaller countries in the 
Pacific. I particularly have in mind that the 
South Pacific countries, Fiji, Papua New 
Guinea and Western Samoa received loans 
during 1972, If the Bank is to play its full 
part in the development of the region it will 
need to pay special attention to those 
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countries which are so small that it is difficult 
for them to mount their own development 
programs, Such special attention is specifically 
provided for in the Articles of Agreement. It 
has been actively pursued by the Bank in 
recent times and I am pleased to see that the 
President intends that this policy should con- 
tinue. 


Another aspect of special interest to Aus- 
tralia is the attention the Bank is giving to the 
social impact of its lending. In this connec- 
tion it is gratifying that the Bank is making 
progress in the educational field. Two specific 
loans. to Singapore in 1970, and to the 
Republic of Korea in 1972, have been made 
for this purpose. I note with approval that 
there are further education proposals under 
study. I am aware that vocational training 1s 
built into many of the Bank’s projects. All 
this is commendable. Educational projects 
may not appear to add a great deal immedi- 
ately, either to the gross domestic product of 
the recipient country, as commonly cal- 
culated, or to the Bank’s achievements as 
measured by the value of loans approved. 
But, over a longer period, the results in terms 
of increased potential for faster and more 
broadly based development in the region may 
be very much greater than would first appear. 
What matters, in the end, is not technology 
but people. What we want is not only eco- 
nomic progress in the region but also an 
improvement in the quality of life for all the 
peoples of the region. 


Mr Chairman, as you know I represent a 
new Government in Australia. We are 
different from the previous Government and 
we have ideas of our own. We are very much 
concerned about the promotion of the Asian- 
Pacific region as a region of co-operation 
between independent nations. 

Our primary interest, of course, is in peace. 
To that end, we wish to see the region pros- 
per economically. We want to see the individ- 
ual economies grow. We want to see trade 
grow. We want to see the disparities between 
the rich countries and the poor countries 
diminish. In all this, the Asian Development 


Bank has an important role to play. An 
immediate starting point for enhanced 
regional activity by the Bank may be 


provided by the cessation of hostilities in 
Viet-Nam. 


Finally, Mr Chairman, our previous Presi- 
dent, Mr Watanabe, left behind him a Bank 
which is well established and well respected. 
Our new President, Mr Inoue, has a firm 
basis on which to build in the future. But 
there are problems ahead, and I have touched 
upon some of them. For our part, however, I 
can assure the President that he can rely on 
Australian support for a progressive and 
imaginative program of action by the Bank in 
promoting the economic and social develop- 
ment of countries in the region in the period 
ahead. 





Papua New Guinea’s Chief Minister 


pays goodwill visit to New Zealand 


The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
Mr Michael Somare, paid a goodwill visit to 
New Zealand from 11 to 16 April at the invi- 
tation of the New Zealand Government. Dur- 
ing his visit. Mr Somare spoke at a Parlia- 
mentary Luncheon held for him at Parliament 
House, Wellington, on 13 April. The follow- 
ing is the text of his speech: 


Mr Prime Minister, 
ladies and gentlemen, 


distinguished guests, 
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Firstly, I would like to thank you, Mr 
Kirk, for your kind words. 
I am pleased and honoured to have been 


invited by the New Zealand Government to 


visit your country. I was very happy to 
accept, and have taken the first available 


opportunity to make my visit. 

I am also conscious of the great honour 
you, as members of the Parliament, have 
done me by holding this luncheon for me 
today. 


Friday the thirteenth is, according to west- 
ern beliefs, a very unlucky day. To me, today 
is a most auspicious date, because it will be, I 
am sure, the beginning of closer ties between 
New Zealand and Papua New Guinea. 

As a result of the 1972 National Elections 
in Papua New Guinea my party, the Pangu 
Pati, gained a constcctable amne Di seats, 


conservative eroup are anaid. our fasi 
House of Assembly. However, the Pangu Pati 
of which I am Parliamentary Leader, joined 
with other progressive groups in the House, 
and became the senior partner in a national 
coalition Government. 


This Government is the first indigenous 
Government of our country. For the first time, 
the leaders of my country are making the real 
decisions. Australia has transferred many final 
powers to my Government, and arrangements 
are now being made for most of the remain- 
ing powers to be handed to us. The House of 
Assembly has set | oe Jas Or as 


internal seat At this time the 
only powers remaining with Australia will be 
foreign affairs and defence. 

The Australian Government has announced 
that it would work towards independence for 
Papua Guinea by 1974, but that the timing 
would be subject to consultation with the 
Papua New Guinea Government and endorse- 
ment by the House of Assembly as represent- 
ing the wishes of the people. 

Paradoxically, while Australia now wishes 
Papua New Guinea to have independence as 
soon as possible, most people in Papua New 
Guinea want to delay independence for a 
number of psychological and political reasons. 
Our Government is therefore faced with the 
task of persuading our people that indepen- 
dence is highly desirable and that the transi- 
tion from self-government to independence is 
only a tiny step, compared with moving from 
colonial to self-governing status. 

After we have attained self-government at 
the end of this year, and the people of Papua 
New Guinea gain confidence in themselves 
and in their leaders, I am sure that indepen- 
dence will come swiftly. 

Because self-government and independence 
are so near, we must begin to turn from our 
preoccupation with our internal problems to 
look at our relations with our neighbours. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


Because of our geographical proximity to 
Australia, our heavy reliance on Australian 
aid and skilled manpower, our political asso- 
ciations and our personal friendships with 
Australia, I have no doubt that we will be 
very close friends of Australia after indepen- 
dence. 

Because of our common border with Indo- 
nesia, we must maintain close and har- 
monious relations with Indonesia. We believe 
the present leaders of Indonesia are too busy 
coping with their internal economic and pol- 
itical problems to think of aggressive actions 
against us. We, on our part, will continue to 
take steps to ensure that our territory is not 
used by opponents of the Indonesian regime 
to commit provocative acts against Indonesia. 


To our north lies South-East Asia and 
Japan. Japan already has considerable invest- 
ment in Papua New Guinea, and we have 
constant enquiries for new investment. While 
Japan sees us as a good market for Japanese 
products and an important source of raw 
material, we are interested in Japanese invest- 
ment and Japanese aid. 

We are aware of the dangers of our econ- 
omy being dominated by a foreign power 
such as Japan, and we not want our resources 
to be taken out unless this substantially 
benefits our people. Our Government has 
therefore drafted some preliminary investment 
guidelines, and these have been submitted to 
the business community in Papua New 
Guinea for comment. Some of the matters 
covered include the question of equity, train- 
ing, use of local labour and materials, and 
indigenous participation, both in benefits and 
in management. 

Singapore and Malaysia are also likely to 
have ties with us since we are interested in 
investment and technical assistance from these 
countries. 

To our south is New Zealand. With the 
exception of a visit to Papua New Guinea in 
1972 by your High Commissioner to Aus- 
trala, Mr A. Yendell, official contacts 
between our two countries have been slight. 

You have already given us some aid. In 
October 1972 $50,000 was contributed by the 
New Zealand Government to our highlands 
famine appeal, following disastrous droughts 
and frosts. 

A number of our students have participated 
in your mutual aid program under which 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENTS 


New Zealand provides awards for university 
study and technical courses. Two officers 
from our department of Public Health are 
now studying at Otago University. 


In addition, volunteers from the Volunteer 
Service Abroad have served in Papua New 
Guinea. 

Papua New Guinea is one of New Zea- 
land’s trading partners. In 1970-71 New Zea- 
land imported about half a million dollars 
worth of goods, mainly coffee ($371,000) 
from Papua New Guinea. This constituted 0.5 
per cent of Papua New Guinea's total exports. 


New Zealand sold to Papua New Guinea 
goods worth more than $2,730,000, mainly 
manufactured goods and machinery 
($1,600,000), meat and other foods. Imports 
from New Zealand constituted 1.1 per cent of 
Papua New Giuinea’s total imports. 


We would like to see increased trade 
between our two countries. Of course we 
would like to sell you more of our products. 
However, the main problem for the expansion 
of our exports to New Zealand is the lack of 
a direct shipping service to the South Island, 
where some users (i.e. manufacturers and 
packers) of our types of products are located. 
Heavy transhipment charges in Auckland 
have meant that our exports of coffee, cocoa 
and tea to these users in the South Island 
have been limited. 


Apart from trade, we would welcome 
investment from New Zealand, particularly in 
the form of joint ventures. 


In view of the increasing importance of 
New Zealand in world affairs and the leading 
role played by New Zealand in the Pacific, we 
would welcome political and diplomatic ties 
with New Zealand. We believe that, after 
independence, we can play an important part 
in a Pacific regional community, including 
New Zealand, Australia and the countries of 
the South Pacific. As your country is the 
second largest country in our part of the 
world, we need to have close relations with 
New Zealand. 


To the east of Papua New Guinea are the 
countries and territories of the South Pacific. 
With a land area of 178,260 square miles and 
a population of over 2,500,000 people, 
Papua New Guinea has a greater area 
and a larger population than all the other 
Pacific countries and territories combined. 
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However, to the present we have not 
played a very significant role in the P. cific. 
We are a member of the South Pacific Com- 
mission (SPC), and while the programs of the 
SPC are very small compared with Australian 
aid, we find that the SPC does give us an 
opportunity to participate in regional meetings. 


The South Pacific Commission and Confer- 
ence have allowed our leaders to take part in 
an international dialogue and have given us a 
chance to work with, 


* 


and exchange views 
with, other Pacific leaders. 
At its last meeting, the South Pacific 


Forum, at the request of Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara, agreed to the admission of Papua New 
Guinea as an observer unt we qualified for 
membership. I will be attending the next 
meeting of the Forum in Apia after leaving 
New Zealand, and | look forward to our 
country playing a more active part in the 
Pacific. I know that contacts with leaders of 
the self-governing South Pacific countries will 
be most valuable to Papua New Guinea, par- 
ticularly at this crucial period of transition to 
self-government and independence. 


Mr Kirk, while in opposition, pointed out 
that the establishment of the Forum was a 
welcome development but did not go far 
enough. He pointed out that what was needed 
Was not an association of governments but a 
Pacific council representative of the parlia- 
ments of the region, in which ways to further 
co-operation and co-ordination on develop- 
ment could be discussed. 


My country would be interested in explor- 
ing this idea of a Pacific council, and I hope 
to discuss this with your Prime Minister at a 
later date. 

In conclusion, I only want to thank you 
again for giving me the opportunity to visit 
your beautiful country, to exchange views 
with your leaders, to learn more about you, 
and to get to know you. 


I hope, Mr Prime Minister, that this is only 
the beginning of cordial relations between our 
two countries, and that New Zealand and 
Papua New Guinea will continue to look for 
ways by which our countries can be good 
friends and good neighbours. 


Thank you. 


Representation 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 
March 

WESTERN SAMOA 


30 Mr H. W. Bullock presented credentials as 
High Commissioner. 


April 
TONGA 


5 Mr H. W. Bullock presented credentials as 
High Commissioner. 


12 


19 


19 


19 


30 


REPRESENTATION 


FIJ 

Mr H. W. Bullock presented credentials as 
High Commissioner. 

CANADA 

Mr J. C. Ingram appointed as High Com- 
missioner. 


PHILIPPINES 

Mr P. G. F. Henderson appointed as 
Ambassador. 

CYPRUS 

Mr F. B. Hall accredited as non-resident 


High Commissioner. 

CHINA 

Dr S. A. Fitzgerald presented credentials as 
Ambassador. 

PAKISTAN 

Mr A. M. Morris appointed as Ambassador. 





Calendar of 


Conferences 


at which Australia will be represented 





June 

21 May-8 June 
NEW YORK 
ECOSOC: 
Appraisal 


Committee on Review and 
23 May—7 June 
CONSTANCE, SWITZERLAND 
COSPAR: Symposium on Application of 
Space Techniques to Earth Survey Prob- 
lems 
28 May-I June 
OTTAWA 
FAO: Codex Committee on Food Labelling 
28 May~-2 June 
GENEVA 
ILO: 190th Session of the 
and its Committees 


soverning Body 


1-8 GENEVA 
UN: Sth Session on International Law 
1-8 GENEVA 
UN: International Narcotics Control! Board 


4—19 


4—20 


GENEVA 

UN: International Law Commission, 25th 
Session 

ROME 

FAO: Inter-governmental Meat Group 
VIENNA 

TAEA: Panel on Responsibilities under the 


Convention on Prevention of Marine Pollu- 
tion by Dumping Wastes and other Matters 


LONDON 
IMCO: Council, 30th Sesston 


NEw YORK 


FAO: Protein Advisory Group of the 
UN System, 21st Session 

GENEVA 

GATT: Group on Standards 

PARIS 

OECD: Ministerial Meeting of Council 
CAIRO 

Symposium on Population Development 
(preparatory to 1974 World Population 
Conference) 

LONDON 


UN: Intellectual Seminar on New Towns 


GENEVA 

UNDP: Governing Council Budgetary and 
Finance Committee 

GENEVA 

UNDP: Governing Council, 16th Session 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


4-29 


18-20 


GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Preparatory Committee of the 
UN Conference on the Code of Conduct for 
Liner Conferences, 2nd Session 

PARIS 

GATT: Butter Oil Management Committee 


PARIS 

OECD: Executive Committee on Special 
Session 

PARIS 

OECD: Ministerial Meeting of Council 
GENEVA 

ILO: 58th Session 

ROME 

FAO: Council, 60th Session 

New YORK 


UN: Working Committee on Direct Broad- 
cast Satellites 

VIENNA 

IAEA: Board of Governors 

WARSAW 

IUOTO/WTO: Conference 

LONDON 

International Tin Council, 9th Session 
GENEVA 

UN: Governing Council for Environment 
Programs, Ist Session 

PARIS 

OECD: General W/P Energy Committee 
PARIS 

OECD: Bureau on Long Term Problems in 
Industry 


PARIS 
OECD: Education Committee 


18-22 VIENNA 


18-22 


hw tet 


19--20 


IAEA: Panel on Assessment of Radiological 
Hazards in Uranium and Thorium Mines 
LONDON 

FAO/WHO: Codex Committee on Meat 
Hygiene, 2nd Session 

PARIS 

OECD: Industry Committee 


20 June-4 July 


22 
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MExICO 
Science of Man: Mexican National Council 
of Science and Technology 


LONDON 
IWC: Advisory Sub-Committee on Market 
Conditions 


25-29 


25-29 


25-29 


25-30 


June 


July 


PARIS 
OECD: DAC: Private Investment 


LONDON 


International 
Meeting 


Whaling Commission, 25th 
KULUMBACH 

FAO/WHO: Codex Committee on Meat, 
7th Session 

PARIS 

OECD: Committee for Agriculture W/PI 
Second Round of Policy Reviews 

VIENNA 

TAEA: Inis Indexing System for retrieval 


PARIS 

OECD: Trade Committee—Government 
Purchasing 

LONDON 

International Wheat Council 

PARIS 


OECD: Joint DAC/BIAC Meeting 


PARIS 


OECD: Future Structures of Post-Secondary 
Education 


BANGKOK 

FAO/IPFC: Executive Committee, 50th 
Session 

PARIS 

OECD: Tourism Committee 

GENEVA 

ECOSOC: CPC/ACC Joint Meeting 
GENEVA 

ECOSOC: Statistical Commission Working 
Group on International Statistics: Pro- 


grams and Co-ordination 


GENEVA 
FAO/WHO: Codex Executive Committee, 
19th Session 


GENEVA 
GATT: Trade Negotiations Preparatory 
Committee 
3 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Invisibles and 


Financing Related to Trade, 6th Session 


4 July—3 August 


GENEVA 
ECOSOC: Sth Session 


5-6 PARIS 
OECD: Executive Committee 
Session 


in Special 


9-13 Tokyo 

ECOSOC: Asian Regional Meeting in 
Preparation for Sth UN Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 


Offenders, Toronto, 1975 


12-13 Paris 

OECD: Maritime Transport Committee 
16-27 GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Working Group on the 


Charter of the Economic Rights and Duties 
of States, 2nd Session 


30 July~3 August 
BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Inter-Governmental Consultation 
on Regional Co-operation in Timber and 
Timber Products 


30 July—4 August 
HELSINKI 
WMO/WHO: Technical Conference on the 
Observation and Measurement of Atmos- 
pheric Pollution (TECOMAP) 


August 
2-8 OXFORD, UK 
International Association of Geodesy. 
Symposium on Computational Methods in 
Geometrical Geodesy 


Key to organisations referred to above: 


ACC Administrative Committee on 


Co-ordination 


BIAC Business and Industry Advisory 
Committee 

COSPAR Committee on Space Research 

CPC Committee on Crime Prevention 
and Control 

DAC Development Assistance Commit- 
tee 

ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion 

GATT General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 

IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

ILO International Labour Organisa- 
tion 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


2~10 OTTAWA 
Commonwealth Heads of States 
6-24 NYOR, GENEVA 
ECOSOC: Committee on Elimination of 


Discrimination 
7-11 BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Asian Industrial Development 


Council 
7~17 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Manufactures 


sg | 


ECOSOC: Commission on Human Rights. 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities— 
Working Group 

15-31 GENEVA 
UN: Economic Community of 
Seminar on Financing of Housing 


Europe 


21 August-14 September 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board, 
13th Session 

27 August--1 September 
LIEGE, BELGIUM 
General Conference of the TUSSP 

27 August-14 September 
GENEVA 

ECOSOC: Commission on Human Rights: Sub- 

Commission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities, 26th 
Session 


IMCO Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organisation 

IUOTO International Union of Official 
Travel Organisations 

FUSSP International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population 

IWC International] Whaling Commis- 
sion 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 

UN United Nations 

UNDP United Nations Development 
Program 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

WHO World Health Organisation 

WMO World Meterological Organisa- 
tion 

WTO World Tourism Organisation 
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AUSTRALIA 


3 Apr, 
3 Apr. 


6-9 Apr. 


ll Apr. 


17 Apr. 


18 Apr. 
24 Apr. 


24 Apr. 
26 Apr. 
30 Apr. 
30 Apr. 


DIARY OF EVENTS— APRIL 


President Hammer DeRoburt of Nauru began a two-day visit to Canberra. 

Federal Cabinet announced the establishment of a special ‘task force’ to review the continuing 
expenditure policies of the previous Government. It also announced the establishment of a 
National Commission on Social Welfare to advise on long-term objectives. 

The Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, visited Indonesia for the handover to Indonesia of 
16 Sabre jet aircraft given by Australia. While there, he announced an increase in Australia’s 
defence aid to Indonesia. 

The Swedish Minister of the Interior, Mr Erik Holmquist, arrived in Canberra for an official 
visit. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, accompanied by Mrs Whitlam and a party of officials, left 
Australia to attend the South Pacific Forum in Apia, Western Samoa, He subsequently paid an 
official visit to Britain, had an audience with the Pope, met members of the Italian Government, 
spent a rest day on the Island of Rhodes and, during a transit stop in Mauritius, met the Prime 
Minister of Mauritius and leaders of other African nations, 

Senator Murphy, the Attorney-General, opened talks in Paris with French Ministers on the 
question of French nuclear testing. He returned to Australia on 23 April. 

The Prime Minister. Mr Whitlam, had talks in London with the British Prime Minister, Mr 
Heath, and other members of the British Government. 

Dr Stephen FitzGerald presented his credentials as Australia’s Ambassador to China. 

A delegation from the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Viet-Nam began a four-week tour of Australia. 

Negotiations between Australia and the USA concerning air services began in Melbourne. 

Mr Whitlam returned to Australia. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


9 Apr. 


The Chief Minister, Mr Somare, announced that the Government planned to decentralise 
decision-making to elected district representatives. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


17 Apr. 
24 Apr. 


28 Apr. 


SOUTH ASIA 


31 Mar. 
8 Apr. 


10 Apr. 
17 Apr. 


The Government of the Khmer Republic, led by Prime Minister Mr Hang Thun Hak, resigned. 
President Lon Nol of the Khmer Republic announced the formation of a four-man High Political 
Council (including himself ) to run the country. The National Assembly was suspended for six 
months. 

At its sixth annual Board of Governors Meeting in Manila, the Asian Development Bank 
authorised the establishment of an Asian Development Fund to increase the Bank’s lending 
capabilities on concessional terms. 


An ‘International Conference on the Development of Bangladesh’ was convened in Dacca by 
the Bangladesh Government. Representatives of 17 nations attended. 

Following agitation for political reform in the Indian protectorate of Sikkim, India took over 
the administration of the Kingdom. 

Pakistan’s new Constitution was adopted by the National Assembly. 

India and Bangladesh issued a joint declaration containing proposals for the resolution of 
humanitarian problems in the sub-continent through the simultaneous repatriation of Pakistani 
prisoners of war and civilian internees, and repatriation of Bengalis detained in Pakistan and 
Pakistanis in Bangladesh. 


THE PACIFIC 


3 Apr. 
5 Apr. 


17 Apr. 
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Workers in Fij staged a 24-hour strike in protest against the Government's proposed industrial 
legislation. It was the first general strike in Fiji. 

A Parliamentary crisis occurred in Fiji following the introduction of the Trade Disputes Bill 
involving a walkout of the Opposition and Government motions of no confidence in the Speaker. 
The South Pacific Forum opened in Apia, Western Samoa. At its first meeting, the Forum issued 
a declaration condemning French nuclear testing. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


9 Apr. 

10 Apr. 
EUROPE 
2 Apr. 

3 Apr. 

3 Apr. 


8 Apr. 
12 Apr. 


27 Apr. 


27 Apr. 


AMERICAS 
3 Apr. 

4-18 Apr. 

18 Apr. 

iS Apr. 

16 Apr. 

I8 Apr. 

23 Apr. 

26 Apr. 


27 Apr. 


About 150 African Nationalist leaders and United Nations delegates began a week of discussions 
in Oslo on apartheid. 
Israeli troops carried out raids in Beirut, during which three Arab guerilla leaders were killed. 


The Soviet Prime Minister, Mr Kosygin, began a five-day state visit to Sweden. 

The Soviet Union announced plans to re-organise industry, creating a streamlined chain of 
management based on large nation wide corporations. 

President Podgorny of the USSR began a five-day state visit to Finland to mark the 25th anni- 
versary of the Soviet-Finnish Friendship and Co-operation Treaty. 

The noted artist, Pablo Picasso, died aged 91. 

A Yugoslav Government spokesman announced in Belgrade that three men, holding dual 
Australian/Yugoslav nationality, had been executed, allegedly for an Ustasha invasion of 
Yugoslavia. On 14 April the Australian Government protested against the failure of the Yugoslav 
Government to make proper notification. 

A meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union relieved two 
members of the Politburo, Shelest and Voronov, of their posts, and appointed to that body 
three new members: Foreign Minister Gromyko, Defence Minister Grechko, and KGB Chief 
Andropov. The meeting also backed Mr Brezhnev’s policy of detente with the West. _ 

The Council of the European Launcher Development Organisation (ELDO) announced that the 
organisation was closing. 


President Thieu and President Nixon finalised high-level talks in San Clemente, California, with 
the issue of a joint communiqué on reconstruction and the military situation in post-cease-fire 
Indo-China. 

The Third Regular Session of the General Assembly of the Organisation of American States was 
held in Washington. 

President Nixon announced plans to visit a number of European countries, including the 
United Kingdom, France, Federal Republic of Germany and Italy, later this year. 

In run-off elections in Argentina the Peronists won 20 of the 22 provincial governorships and a 
large majority in both houses of Congress. 

The US House of Representatives voted to extend President Nixon's wage-price control powers 
for one year. 

President Nixon delivered his energy message to Congress. (Main emphasis was on de-controlling 
natural gas prices and increasing oil imports.) 

Dr Kissinger delivered an address on a new “Atlantic Charter’ to the annual luncheon of Asso- 
ciated Press in New York. 

President Echeverria of Mexico returned home after a month-long visit to Canada, Britain, 
Belgium, France, the Soviet Union and China. 

The Acting Head of the United States Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr Patrick Gray, 
announced his resignation. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


2 Apr. 


2) Apr. 


The Human Rights Commission adopted a draft convention making apartheid a crime against 
international law. 

The Security Council adopted a resolution which, inter alia, condemned military attacks con- 
ducted by Israel against Lebanon and deplored acts of violence resulting in loss of life of innocent 
individuals. The Council adopted unanimously a resolution sponsored by Egypt requesting a 
complete review of action taken to implement UN resolutions on the Middle East since 1967. 
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CORRECTIONS 


@ There was a typographical error in the last line of the first paragraph of an item headed ‘Contacts 
with North Korea’ on page 210 of the March 1973 issue of the ‘Australian Foreign Affairs Record’. 
This paragraph should have read as follows: 


‘A spokesman for the Department of Foreign Affairs said on 21 March that the Government agreed to 
have practical working contacts with North Korea.’ 


@ In the caption to the photograph on page 215 of the March issue of ‘Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record’, Sir Patrick Shaw, C.B.E., was described as the ‘Australian Ambassador to India’ instead of 
the ‘Australian High Commissioner to India’. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE this month shows the Prime 
Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, being greeted 
by the Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
on his arrival in New Delhi at the beginning of his 
official visit to India. 


New U.S. Ambassador presents his credentials 





The new United States Ambassador to Australia, Mr Marshall Green. presented his credentials to the Governor-General. 
Sir Paul Hasluck, at Government House. Canberra on & June. The ceremony was attended by the Prime Minister, Mr E.G. 
Whitlam, in his capacity as Minister of Foreign Affairs, A Foreign Service officer, the new Ambassador was formerly 
Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
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NDIA: THE FIRST 25 YEARS 


Economie 


Developments 


Since Independence 


NDIA CELEBRATED 25 YEARS OF 
independence on 15 August 1972. 
Although the country has suffered some 
major setbacks, such as droughts, during this 
period, overall progress has been impressive. 
Political stability has been maintained at the 
Centre and many of the country’s political 
institutions have been strengthened. The 
Union has stood intact despite strong 
regional and divisive movements. There is 
a strong attachment to freedom of speech. 
Apart from political considerations how- 
ever, the Governments major concern has 
been to provide, within a framework of eco- 
nomic and social justice, a higher standard of 
living for its population. A considerable 
amount of legislation has been passed, 
designed to protect depressed classes, minori- 
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ties and other traditionally exploited groups, 
such as women, and to ensure a more equita- 
ble distribution of wealth. Economic expan- 
sion has been sufficient to meet not only the 
demands of a population which increased by 
187 million between 1951 and 1971, but to 
allow a modest increase in real per capita 
income and provide a considerable expansion 
of services such as education and health. A 
great many Indians are now at least a little 
better off than they were and they are less 
exposed to famine, or to social and economic 
exploitation. They enjoy greater mobility as a 
result of the increase in bicycles and bus ser- 
vices and the existence of a network of rela- 
tively well-maintained railways and roads. 


(Ahove) The Presidential Palace (Rashtrapati: Bhavan) in 
New Delhi, 
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The late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. first Prime Minister of india. 
pendence until his death on 27 May 1964 at the age of 74. 


He held office fram the time India gained Inde- 


e 


Fhey also enjoy easier access to ideas through the sixties, more than 
radios and cheap books. growth in income was absorbed by increased 

Although India’s overall progress has been population, so that real improvement in indi- 
notable, it has sometimes seemed too slow. In vidual income was modest. Approximately 40 


60 per cent of the 
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The present Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
photographed during her visit to Australia in 1968. 


per cent of the population still subsists below 
an austere poverty line. Economic perform- 
ance has often fallen short of planned targets; 
more importantly. it has often fallen below 
needs. 


India at Independence 

The Second World War had brought some 
benefits to India. Industry had expanded and 
had generally profited from the establishment 
of India as the main supply base for the Far 


Eastern theatre. The rise in prices had 
assisted some debtors, particularly agricul- 


turalists, to repay their creditors. The country 
was left with sterling assets which amounted 
to almost £1,000,000,000, even after repay- 
ment of the bulk of the external public debt 
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and purchase of the British capital in India’s 


railways. Nonetheless, the new Government 
faced formidable problems at Independence 
in 1947, 


Post-war readjustment was set back by the 
effects of Partition. Approximately 8,000,000 
eople moved trom one country to the other. 


The Indian Government was forced to pro- 
vide for and re-settle over three and a half 


million of these refugees. Communal warfare 
brought life to a standstill in the Punjab, 
which normally produced an agricultural 
surplus. Major grain producing areas, as well 
as India’s major sources of cotton and jute. 
became part of Pakistan. The communal vio- 
lence which accompanied Partition and, later, 
the Kashmir dispute, undermined the possibil- 
ity of co-operation between India and Pakis- 
tan. 

When Independence was achieved, the 
economy was at a low ebb. There was scar- 
city of food, severe inflation and the poverty 
of the mass of people was probably greater 
than ever. The immediate problems facing the 
Government—the integration of the princely 
states, the Kashmir dispute, the maintenance 
of law and order and communal harmony 
and the immediate economic consequences of 
partition—-delayed the application of a 
planned and systematic approach to develop- 
ment. Thus the First Five-Year Plan, repre- 
senting an integrated approach to economic 
development, was not introduced until 1951. 


Planning 

The broad objectives of Indian planning 
have been the raising of the standard of living 
of the people and the creation ef a richer and 
more varied life whilst ensuring economic and 
social justice. The First Five-Year Plan ran 
from 1951 to 56, and subsequent Plans were 
introduced from 1956 to 61 and 1961 to 66. 
The Fourth Plan, which is still running, was 
postponed until 1969 because of the severe 
drought which affected India between 1965 
and 67. Interim annual plans were drawn 
up for 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69. 

The Plans have sought to achieve the rapid 
industrialsation of India, aiming to produce 
from domestic sources many of the manufac- 
tured goods found in economically developed 
countries, and to lessen the reliance on agri- 
culture. The Congress Party, which has ruled 
at the Centre since Independence, has 
intended to achieve these objectives within a 


socialist framework. In order to ensure State 
control over. and rapid development of, 
major resources, key sectors of the econ- 
omy—mainly in basic industries such as 
chemicals, steel, engineering, power and tran- 
sport and communications—-have been set 
aside for development in the public sector. 
Other sectors, especially the production of 
consumer and light industrial goods, have 
been left mainly to private enterprise. By 
means of licences, care has been taken to 
encourage small firms wherever possible and 
to limit the growth of large industrial houses. 


The success of the Plans in meeting these 
broad objectives has varied. Performance of 
the economy has frequently fallen behind 
planned targets. 


The First and Second Five-Year Plans 
(1951-61) 

The First Five-Year Plan (1951-56) was 
relatively small. It was largely intended to 
provide a basis upon which later plans could 
be built. Emphasis was placed upon agricul- 
ture, as it was felt that a healthy agricultural 
sector was needed as the basis for later indus- 
trial development. Priority was also given to 
the development of service industries, such as 
transport and communications. 


The results of the Plan were encouraging. 
The Indian economy was considerably 
Strengthened without imposing excessive 
strains or imbalances. Many of the Plan’s tar- 
gets were exceeded. Real national income rose 
18 per cent and per capita income by 10.5 
per cent. Foodgrain production increased by 
11,000,000 tons between 1949-50 and 1955- 
56 and there were significant increases in the 
production of cloth, cement, paper, general 
engineering products and chemicals. 


The Second Five-Year Plan was conceived 
in a confident atmosphere. based upon the 
success Of the First Plan, a series of favour- 
able harvests and a favourable balance of 
trade. Its approach was more wide-ranging 


and ambitious. The main emphasis of the 
Plan was switched from agriculture to the 


development of transport and communications 
and certain industries, such as steel and heavy 
engineering, which were considered to be 
basic to industrial expansion. The Second 
Plan set as its target a 25 per cent increase in 
national income and an 18 per cent rise in 
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The President of India, Mr V. V. Giri. 


per capita income. In fact, when the Plan 
ended in 1961, the real increase in national 
Income was approximately 21 per cent. The 


rapid decline of India’s foreign exchange 
reserves between 1956 and [958——necessitat- 


ing severe import restrictions—~severe inflation 
caused by deficit financing and the failure of 
some of the State administrations to mobilise 
their share of development resources, partly 
accounted for the failure to reach the target. 
Also. there was a shortfall in agricultural 
production. Nonetheless, the first two Plans 
together accelerated the process of develop- 
ment. Progress was greater than that recorded 
in any previous decade. 
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Mother and daughter using an Indian spinning wheel of a design many centuries old. Spinning and weaving are among 
the mest important village industries in India, and spinning features prominently in folklore. 


The Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) 

The Third Plan sought to correct some of 
the shortcomings of the earlier Plans. The 
proportion of expenditure on agriculture rose 
from 11.5 per cent in the Second Plan to 
over 14 per cent. An attempt was also made 
to limit inflation by decreasing the expendi- 
ture to be met by deficit financing. Unfortu- 
nately poor harvests during the first three 
years contributed to the slow rate of growth in 
income and, although favourable weather was 
responsible for a good harvest in 1964-65, 
this was followed by the first of two years ol 
drought. However, during this period, much 
of the investment made during the Second 
Plan bore fruit. Industrial production rose at 
the rate of 8 per cent a year and exports 
increased although industry also was eventu- 
ally affected by the downturn created by 
drought. Per capita income, which had risen 
by 2 per cent per annum during the first four 
years of the Plan, declined by almost 6 per 
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cent in 1965-66. Inflation was aggravated by 
increased defence expenditure as a result of 
the Sino-Indian border clashes in 1962 and 
the Indo-Pakistan War of 1965. 


The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1969-74) 


The Fourth Plan, delayed until 1969, has 
aimed at achieving a yearly growth rate of 5.5 
per cent in national income. However, the 
Plan has proceeded on the assumptions that 
harvests would be normal during the Plan 
and that there would be no need for 
increased defence expenditure. During 1971 
the war with Pakistan and the strains imposed 
by the influx of refugees from Bangladesh 
considerably upset these calculations. In 1972, 
drought again affected crops, once more 
creating the need for imports, although not 
on the same scale as during 1965-67. 

In considering India’s economic develop- 
ment plans, it is important to bear in mind 
the difficulties caused by a large and very 





The Gauhati oil refinery in Assam. Production of refined petroleum products at this plant began in 1962. 


poor population, the lack of technical skills, 
the lack of domestic savings for investment 
and foreign exchange difficulties. Considering 
the setbacks occasioned by drought and the 
strains imposed by defence, the Plans have 
been relatively successful. The marked 
increase in industrial output and the change 
in the structure of industry have been some 
of the more striking achievements of the 
Plans. 


industry 

A prime industrial objective of post-inde- 
pendence India has been to transform through 
rapid growth a relatively small industrial sec- 
tor producing simple consumer goods into a 
broad industrial base capable of producing a 
wide range of capital and intermediate, as 
well as consumer, goods. From the beginning, 
the Government bore sole responsibility for 
key sectors of the economy, whilst guiding 
private investment in other sectors. 


The contribution of Indian industry to 
national income at the time of independence 
was small. In 1948, more than 50 per cent of 
national income came from agriculture and 
associated occupations. Trade, transport and 
commerce accounted for 18 per cent, whilst 
factory production made up only 6.5 per 
cent—less than the 9.6 per cent contributed by 
handicrafts and cottage industries. Less than 3 
per cent of the labour force was engaged in 
factory production, as against more than 75 
per cent engaged in agriculture. In 1951, pro- 
duction was concentrated in the manufacture 
of consumer goods, of which the most impor- 
tant were cotton and jute textiles, sugar, vege- 
table oils, iron and steel and general engin- 
eering. In the 20 years after 1952 these tradi- 
tional manufactures declined in relative 
importance against heavy capital goods such 
as steel, chemicals, heavy engineering goods 
and electrical manufactures. Whereas in 1951 
consumer goods accounted for more than 
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The Taj Mahal at Agra in northern India. One of the most finely proportioned buildings in the world. the Taj is the tomb 
of Mumtaz Mahal, (wife of a Mogul Emperor. Shah Jahan), who died in 1631. The building was completed in 1684. 
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two-thirds of the value of production. by 
1972 they had declined to one-third. This 
change in the structure of industry was pri- 
marily brought about by influencing and con- 
trolling the investment decisions of the pri- 
vate sector which, even today, accounts for 
85 per cent of the value of production. 


Industry also underwent a rapid expansion. 
During the last 20 years, industrial and min- 
eral output rose by 170 per cent. Steel 
production rose from over 1.000.000 tons 
in 1955-56 to 4,700,000 tons of finished pro- 
ducts in 1969-70. During this period there 
was also considerable success in reducing 
dependence on imports of manufactured 
goods. For example. before 1952, commercial 
vehicle production was based entirely upon the 
assembly of imported components, but by 
1970 direct imports accounted for only 10 per 
cent of the value. 

The shifting emphasis within, and the 
expansion of, Indian industry have been 
reflected in its exports. In the immediate post- 
independence period exports were mainly 
primary products. Fifty per cent of these 
exports were traditional products such as tea, 
jute and cotton textiles. However, within two 
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decades 40 per cent of exports were 
traditional items such as engineering 
chemical products. In some fields, such as 
electrical equipment, telephone equipment, 
railway wagons, commercial vehicles and alu- 
minium, Indian manufactures have competed 
successfully abroad. The greater part of 
India’s trade continues to be with Europe, the 
United States and Japan. The United States 
and the United Kingdom are still major mar- 
kets, although their relative importance has 
declined. Trade with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe has increased considerably, 
partly because of the conclusion of barter 
agreements which have surmounted the need 
to find foreign exchange to cover imports. 


non- 
and 


Agriculture 

The growth of industrial production has 
not altered the dependence of the economy 
on agriculture, which continues to account for 
almost half of the GNP and employs 70 per 
cent of the workforce. The nature of the har- 
vest influences all sectors of the economy. 
and serious agricultural setbacks, as occurred 
in 1965-67 and 1972, have effected the pace 


of industrial growth by depressing internal 
demand and diverting development resources 
to relief operations and scarce foreign 
exchange to the import of foodgrains. 


The growth rate of agricultural output has 
fluctuated, but, overall. growth has been slow. 
Between 1951-52 and 1961-62 the rate of 
increase was approximately 3.2 per cent a 
year. Half of this increase was due to an 
increase in the area under crops, rather than 
an increase in productivity. In the 10-year 
period ending 1971-72. despite greatly 
increased foodgrain production as a result of 
the “green revolution’, the growth in output 
averaged 3 per cent a year. Thus if the aim 
of an overall growth of 5 per cent is to be 
achieved, the industrial sector must attain a 
very high 9 or 10 per cent growth. Secondly, 
as the increased demand for foodgrains was 
approximately 2.8 per cent in the 1960s, 
agriculture barely managed to keep abreast of 
demand. Since Independence. the Government 
has therefore been unable to eliminate the 
comparatively marginal dependence on 
imports. Nonetheless. in the late 1960s. the 
application of new techniques to agriculture 
and favourable weather resulted in record 


foodgrain harvests. This made the goal of 


self-sufficiency in foodgrains appear possible. 

In 1966. a new agricultural policy was 
introduced, based essentially upon the use of 
high vielding varieties of seed, combined with 


j» 


large inputs of chemical fertiliser, pesticides 
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(Above) As part of India’s campaign to reduce its hirthrate, 
a family planning worker explains the loop method of 
contraception to village women, (Below) Women working 
in a rice field, India has had signal success with ‘green 
revolution techniques which have greatly increased 
its grain production. 
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Modern and traditional industry in india: the picture 
above shows drilling for oil in the Punjab: that below 
shows the hand-carving of bronze images of Hindu deities. 
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and water. This coincided with the beginning 
of drought, during which foodgrain produc- 
tion fell 19 per cent, from 89,000,000 tons in 
1964-65 to 72.000,000 tons in 1965-66, 
Heavy imports of grain to meet the crises, 
together with increasing imports of fertiliser 
cost India about $US500 milion between 
1965 and 1967. However, the new policy was 
rewarded in 1967-68 when, aided by a 
favourable monsoon, foodgrain production 
rose to almost 96,000,000 tons. Production 
reached a peak of 108 millon tons in 
1970-71 and, despite the setback created by 
the failure of the monsoon in 1972, foodgrain 
production in 1972-73 is likely to be almost 
100 million tons. 


The benefits of the ‘green revolution’ have 
not been evenly distributed. The impact of 
the new technology has thus far largely been 
confined to wheat and millets, to a few 
favourably located rice growing areas and to 
irrigated lands. Regionally, the northern states 
of Punjab and Haryana and the western part 
of Uttar Pradesh have benefited in a major 
ray, but, in the rest of India, few regions have 
achieved similar agricultural growth. As the 
new technology requires expensive inputs of 





fertiliser, water and use of machinery, the 
larger farmers or those with access to cheap 
credit have been best able to benefit. 


The Current Economic Situation 

In 1971 the influx of refugees from Bangla- 
desh and the war with Pakistan, and adverse 
weather in 1972 have imposed strains on the 
Indian economy. However, economic disloca- 
tions have not been as severe as might have 
been expected. This has been due to the effec- 
tive mobilisation of financial and = material 
resources to meet the demands of the refu- 
gees and the war, and to the accumulation of 
substantial food stocks in recent years which 
have helped to tide over the poor harvest. 

Current official estimates say that foodgrain 
production in 1972-73 will total approxi- 
mately 100 million tons. This compares with 
a production of 105 million tons in 1971-72. 
The Indian Government has made efforts to 
limit the scope of the setback by switching 
extra funds to increase the spring crop. It has 
imported some 2,000,000 tons of foodgrains 
to meet the shortfall. Relief works have also 
been undertaken to alleviate distress in the 
affected areas, mainly western and central 
India. However, more imports of foodgrains 
will be necessary before the end of the year. 
The food shortage. Government expenditures 
in excess of budget estimates because of the 
war, refugees and relief works, together have 
contributed to an increase of 14 per cent in 
the wholesale price index in 1972. 

The downturn in agriculture contrasted 
with better industrial production and a sharp 
rise in exports. Industrial output, which had 
been sluggish since 1969, rose by 7 per cent 
in 1972. Industries such as cotton and jute 
textiles increased production by 10 per cent, 
but the upswing was shared by other sectors 


such as chemicals, transport equipment, 
machinery and mining and = metals. The 


increase in exports was mainly confined to 
traditional items such as jute and cotton tex- 
tiles and leather goods. 


Conclusion 
There have been some impressive achieve- 
ments in the 25 years since Independence. 
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There have been important advances in agricul- 
trual technology and output, changes in the 
structure of industry from consumer to heavy 
capital goods and significant increases in the 
‘value of industrial production. In the sixties 
alone, the record has been striking: foodgrain 
production rose 30 per cent; irrigated area 
doubled: fertiliser consumption rose 10 times: 
power capacity more than tripled; and railway 
freight increased 50 per cent, as did the 
length of surfaced road. Substantial achieve- 
ments have also occurred in social fields such 
as education—where primary enrolments rose 
from 23,500,000 to more than 70,000,000 
between 1950-51 and 1967-68——and health. 
This record of advancement seems all the 
more impressive considering the limits on the 
availability of domestic resources, the sub- 
stantial decline of net foreign assistance and 
the serious droughts which occurred. 

Unfortunately, development has been 
limited when judged against needs. This has 
been largely due to the rapid growth of popu- 
lation. In the 1960s increased population 
absorbed two-fifths of the growth of income. 

The 1971 Census put India’s population at 
548 million. In the decade 1951-61, it 
increased by 2.2 per cent annually. Between 
1961 and 1971 the rate was 2.4 per cent. If 
the present rate of growth continues, India 
will have a population of 700 million by 
198i, and over I bilhon by 2000. This 
growth rate may even rise given the likeli- 
hood of a continued fall in the death rate due 
to improved health services. Although the 
Indian Government has devoted significant 
resources to family planning since the mid- 
1960s there have been formidable obstacles 
to its effectiveness, including social custom, 
political and religious considerations and lack 
of trained field staff. 

Whilst there are no grounds for compla- 
cency, there are hopeful indications that food 
production will keep abreast of population. 
Difficulties associated with pressure on land, 
provision of employment and rising expecta- 
tions will be some of the main challenges in 
the years ahead. Another will be the need not 
only to increase production but to ensure that 
the benefits of increased income are more 
evenly spread. 
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WEST BERLIN: 


SOR THE 2,000,000 PEOPLE of West 

Berlin, recent political developments 
have brought distinct improvements to their 
precariously isolated existence. For the first 
time in many years they can, to the extent 
that it is guaranteed and regulated by inter- 
national agreement, rely on relatively 
trouble-free access to their city. Daily life in 
the city itself has become less uncertain and 
provisional. Yet many people, and not only 
West Berliners, are asking themselves 
whether these developments are not merely 
a short-term alleviation of a fundamental 
problem: the long-term future of West 
Berlin is coming into question. People are 
asking whether the obvious benefits of the 
recent agreements do not conceal omissions 
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and points of weakness which may even- 
tually lead to an undermining of the city’s 
Status. 

Some knowledge of the historical back- 
ground is essential for an understanding of 
West Berlin’s present status and future pros- 
pects. Many people have preconceived ideas 
about West Berlin: it is regarded either as a 
remnant of the former German capital, a 
beleaguered outpost of freedom, a costly 
anachronism, a centre of cultural activity, or 
simply as a place to live and work. But West 


(Above) The Kurfürstendamm, one of West Berlin's main 
thoroughfares, reflects the bustling activity typical af the 
city today. (Opposite page) The Brandenburg Gate, one of 
Berlin's most famous monuments, marks the boundary 
between East and West Berlin. East Berlin lies on the 


further side of the monument as seen in this phote. 
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The indomitable city is still 
Europe’s question mark 


Berlin is also a focal point of political con- 
frontation, a confrontation which began even 
before 1945 and which has certainly not yet 
run its course. 

The post-war status of Greater Berlin was 
determined in principle in the London Agree- 
ment of September 1944, Under the terms of 
this agreement, the three Allies (Great Bri- 
tain, the USA and the Soviet Union) estab- 
lished the division of the city into three occu- 
pation zones, the boundaries of which were 
agreed upon even before the city was occu- 
pied by Soviet troops in April-May 1945, 
Subsequently a French Sector was created by 
separating two boroughs from the British Sec- 
tor, and the three Western Allies occupied 
their assigned districts. The city therefore 
became, under the control of the Four-Power 
Allied ‘Kommandatura’, the headquarters of 
each occupation force. 


This state of affairs lasted hardly more than 
two years. Relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Allies progressively 
deteriorated, until in June 1948 the Soviet 
Military Government, in an attempt to force 
the Allies out of the Western Sectors, ordered 
the cutting of transit routes and supply lines 
to West Berlin. The blockade failed, due to 
the massive efforts of the 1948-49 air-lift: but 
it had become obvious that the status and 
viability of West Berlin could not be taken 
for granted—-in fact, they were being 
seriously challenged. 

In August 1948 the Soviet delegation with- 
drew from the Allied ‘Kommandatura’; in 
October the same year the creation of the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR) was 
proclaimed in East Berlin. Since then. the 
status of Berlin has inevitably been bound up 
with the development of the GDR and its 
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West Berliners watch a transport aircraft during the 
airlift of food and other essentials which enabled the city 
to withstand the Berlin Blockade of 1948-49. During the 
blockade the Soviet Union impeded all road and rail access 
to West Berlin, which was situated within the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, now the German Democratic Republic. 


emergence as an independent state. From the 
first the Western Allies refused to acknow- 
ledge the incorporation of the Soviet Sector of 
Berlin (now generally referred to as East Ber- 
lin) into the GDR. According to the London 
Agreement, Berlin does not constitute part of 
any occupation Zone of Germany. The West- 
ern Powers have nevertheless been unable to 
prevent East Berlin from becoming not only a 
part, but indeed the de facto capital of the 
GDR, and when the Berlin Wall was built in 
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August 1961, the division of the two parts of 
the city became all but absolute. 


Furthermore, the Western Powers, despite 
regular protests, have also been unable to 
stop the Soviet Union from handing over to the 
GDR a large measure of its responsibility in 
Berlin—including control of transit traffic, 
except for allied military vehicles, between 
West Berlin and the Federal Republic (FRG). 


Recent Developments 


There have been not one but several ‘Berlin 
Agreements in the past two years. The first, 
and in principle the most important, is the 
Quadripartite Agreement concluded by Great 
Britain, the United States. France and the 
Soviet Union on 3 September 1971. In this 
agreement the Four Powers pledged them- 
selves to eliminate tension im and around 
Berlin, and acknowledged that their mutual 
and individual responsibilities remained 
unchanged. Thus the theoretical Four-Power 
status of Greater Berlin, which dates from the 
agreements of 1944, was reaffirmed. 

The USSR also agreed to facilitate and give 
preference to transit traffic between West Ber- 
lin and the Federal Republic. The Western 
Powers (but not the Soviet Union) declared 
that the ties between West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic would be ‘maintained and 
developed’, but they reiterated that these sec- 
tors continued ‘not to be a constituent part of 
the FRG and not to be governed by it. They 
also declared that the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Basic Law* which refer to West Berlin as 
a Land (ie. one of the German Federal 
States) hac been suspended and ‘continued 
not to be in effect’. 

The Quadripartite Agreement is certainly a 
document of the greatest importance, in that 
it recognises West Berlin’s ties with the Fed- 
eral Republic, guarantees transit traffic, and 
acknowledges that the external interests of 
West Berlin will be represented by Bonn. The 
practical implementation of these general 
principles, however, depended on the conclu- 
sion of an agreement with the GDR, which 
was finally achieved after 18 months of nego- 
tiations in December 1971. There were in fact 
two agreements: the first between the GDR 
and the FRG on Berlin transit traffic; and the 
second between the GDR and the West Berlin 
Senate on visits by West Berliners to the 


* The ‘Constitution’ of the FRG. 


GDR (including East Berlin). As supplemen- 
tary agreements, these came into force simul- 
taneously with the Quadripartite Agreement 
on 3 June 1972. 

These agreements have established firm 
guidelines for the practical aspects of West 
Berlin's relations with the outside world. With 
few exceptions, those who have had direct 
experience of the formalities both before and 
after the agreements, would agree that there 
has been a fundamental improvement in the 
situation. Transit traffic is no longer subject 
to the frustrating delays which previously 
were imposed at every slight deterioration of 
the political situation. The arrangement 
whereby goods vehicles packed and sealed 
before departure are no longer subject to 
border checks (the drivers now simply present 
their documents to GDR controls) is working 
well. As Klaus Schütz, the Governing Mayor 
of West Berlin, has put it, people leaving 
Berlin can now estimate precisely when they 
will get to Hamburg or Frankfurt. At Easter 
this vear, when the thousands of travellers 
suffered long delays at the transit checkpoints. 
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the GDR accused Federal authorities of hold- 
ing up traffic; on their side, they claimed, 
formalities had been carried out promptly. 
Perhaps the best indication of the practical 
effects of the road traffic agreement is that in 
March this year air traffic dropped 20 per 
cent. 


The agreements have also given West Ber- 
liners a chance to visit their relatives in East 
Berlin and the GDR. Since the Quadripartite 
Agreement came into force on 3 June 1972. 
hundreds of thousands of West Berliners have 
made short visits under its terms. But hopes 
that movement in the opposite direction might 
also increase have been disappointed: it is as 
difficult as ever for citizens of the GDR. 
except pensioners, to visit the West. Thus the 
new regulations for visits to the GDR by 
West Berliners have taken on an added 
significance; it is scarcely surprising that there 


was an outcry in Berlin when the Federal 
Government announced in February that 


Bonn would no longer reimburse visa fees 
paid by West Berliners for visits to the GDR. 
Governing Mayor Schiitz demanded that the 





Pavement cafe in West Berlin, 
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decision be revoked, and after some debate, 
Bonn conceded the issue. Governing Mayor 
Schiitz admitted that there had been some 
‘differences of opinion’, and agreed with crit- 
ics who called for improved relations between 
Berlin and Bonn. 

How do relations between West Berlin and 
the Federal Republic stand today? Despite 
public statements to the contrary, there can 
be no doubt that the matter is the cause of 
anxiety both in official circles and among the 
general population. In West Berlin, the 
guarded optimism with which the agreements 
of 1972 were greeted has diminished notice- 


Federal Government will continue 
indefinitely. Subsidies paid by Bonn average 
over 1,000 million dollars per year, and the 
amount has recently been increased. Bonn is 
obviously committed to supporting West Ber- 
lin to the full, and no Government would risk 
being accused of abandoning this commitment 
or weakening in it. But it is inevitable that 
public opinion should begin. and has in fact 
already begun, to drift away from whole- 
hearted support for what many West Ger- 
mans regard as something of an anachron- 
ism. 

Among young people who were born after 





The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under Herbert von Karajan, giving a concert in the new Berlin Philharmonic Hail. 


ably since it has become obvious that the GDR 
is not prepared to apply positively the general 
principles of close and developing relations 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic. 
There are numerous examples which support 
the theory that East Berlin will, at least pas- 
sively, do everything possible to isolate and 
weaken West Berlin. And that includes refusal 
to acknowledge the involvement of West 
Berlin in Federal affairs. 


FRG Subsidies 
Berliners are also wondering whether the 
support they have so far enjoyed from the 
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the war. the idea that West Berlin should be 
preserved at all costs until the whole city is 
once again the capital of a united Germany, 
is largely treated with indifference or rejected 
outright. The Federal Republic is the country 
in which they were born, grew up and now 
live, and West Berlin is only very marginally 
a part of that country. Nevertheless, they are 
attracted to West Berlin for many reasons, 
and they still go there to study and work in 
the liveliest and most open-minded of Ger- 
man cities. But most return within a few 
years to look for greater financial and social 
security in the Federal Republic, despite the 


Many inducements and incentives offered to 


them in West Berlin. 

However, West Berlins economy is by no 
means ailing: the growth rate may be slightly 
lower than that in the Federal Republic, but 
last year’s GNP reached 30 billion Marks. and 
total exports (including, of course, exports to 
the FRG) amounted to 17.4 billion Marks, 
almost equal to the total exports from the 
GDR. Nevertheless, there is concern for the 
future, Attempts to promote West Berlin as a 
trade bridge to Eastern Europe, like efforts to 
make it a conference and convention centre. 
have had only limited success; the large West 
German firms tend to bypass West Berlin and 
deal directly with their trading partners in the 
East. The Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
however, has had some success in developing 
trade between West Berlin firms (which are 
engaged principally in light and medium 
industry) and East European countries. 

West Berlin’s many advantages as a centre 
for international conferences and conventions 
are, unfortunately, partly cancelled by the 
negative attitude of the Soviet Union. Thus in 
January this year, the Soviet Union again 
refused to participate in the annual ‘Green 
Week’ agricultural exhibition on the grounds 
that the FRG had been given separate status 
and not simply included among the foreign 
exhibitors. Hopes that West Berlin may 
become the seat of one or more of the UN 
agencies, or of institutions connected with 
the European Security Conference, have so 
far remained unfulfilled. 

On the other hand, West Berlin has 
definitely established itself as a centre for ter- 
tary education, not only for the thousands of 
Students from the Federal Republic, but also 
for the many visiting students from develop- 
ing countries, who attend principally the 
Technical University. This. and the Free Uni- 
versity, have a high reputation for excellent 
facilities and staff. Total enrolment at all ter- 
tiary institutions in the winter semester 1971- 
72 was more than 42,000 including 3.700 
overseas students. 


Future Prospects 


It is generally recognised that while recent 
developments have brought about a welcome 
stabilisation, they have not solved the prob- 
lem of West Berlin’s future role. Fundamental 
to the problem is the question of West Ber- 
lin’s links with the Federal Republic. Unless 
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The Australian Ambassador to the Federal Republic cf 
Germany, Mr Ralph Harry Ueft). with the Governing 
Mayor of West Berlin, Herr Klaus Schütz: in the back- 
ground is Mr Kieran Desmond, the Australian Consul- 
General in West Berlin. (Below) A night view of part of 
the Avus- Verteiler autobahn. 
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there is a considerable softening of the atti- 
tude adopted by the Soviet Union and the 
GDR, there can be little progress in this 
direction. Soviet Communist Party leader 
Brezhnev's recent visit to Bonn was therefore 
followed very closely in Berlin, in the hope 
that there would be signs of some willingness 
on the Soviet side to discuss concrete propos- 
als for closer relations in the spirit of the 
Quadripartite Agreement. 


The final result, however, was met with some 
disappointment: two of the three agreements 
signed by Brandt and Brezhnev contained a 
standard formula which stated that ‘according 
to the Quadripartite Agreement of 3 Sep- 
tember 1971 this Agreement will be extended 
to apply to Berlin (West) in conformity with 
the established procedures’. In the final com- 
munigué, it was stated that ‘a thorough 
exchange of views took place on questions 
concerning the Quadripartite Agreement of 3 
September 1971. Willy Brandt and L. H 
Brezhnev concur that the strict observance 
and full application of this Agreement are an 
essential prerequisite for lasting detente in 
Central Europe and for an improvement in 
relations between the States concerned, in 
particular the Federal Republic of Germany 


The old and the new in West Berlin: (Left) High density 
housing in Gropiusstadt, (Below) The Reichstag | Parliament} 
huilding after rebuilding in 1972. 





and the Soviet Union’. Several days later, in a 
report to the Federal Parliament on his talks 
with Brezhnev, Chancellor Brandt emphasised 
that ‘bilateral relations (between the FRG and 
the Soviet Union) cannot be any better than 
the situation in Berlin’. 

The discussions on Berlin, Brandt said, had 
taken up ‘considerable time’ and it had 
become clear that concerning the application 
of the Quadripartite Agreement, there were 
‘practical difficulties’ which must be solved. It 
is generally recognised that the references 
to West Berlin were included in the final state- 
ments only at Brandt's insistence, and that 
they are sufficiently vague to leave Soviet 
options open. 

If the long-term problem is to be solved, a 
viable position will have to be found for West 
Berlin, somewhere between the two opposing 
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concepts of the city’s status: the Western, 
according to which West Berlin must develop 
its ties with the FRG within the context of 
Allied control: and the Soviet GDR concept 
of West Berlin as an ‘independent political 
unit’ without an Allied presence and with no 
formal links with the Federal Republic. What 
that position will be is anyone's guess, and 
although West Berlin may be regarded in the 
present political climate in Europe as having 
been defused, it can be expected to remain a 
sensitive point in East-West relations for a 
long time to come.* 


weet 





* This article was written in June 1973, before the 
events ai the Berlin Wall at the beginning of July. 
Photographs used to illustrate this article were supplied 
by: 

Landesbildstelie, Berlin, and Presse—und Injorma- 

tionsamt der Bundesregierung, Bonn, 


The Friedrichstrasse control point at the border between East and West Berlin, in 1963. 
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The Prime Minister’s Visit To India 


THE PRIME MINISTER, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, made an official visit to India 
from 3 to 6 June at the invitation of the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
The Prime Minister was accompanied 
by Mrs Whitlam, and a party which included 
Si John Crawford, the 
the Public Service Board, Mr A. S$. Cooley, 
and senior officials of the Departments of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet and of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Whitlam’s visit was the first by an 
Australian Prime Minister since 1959, and 
was an important part of the Government’s 
policy of developing contacts with Asian 
countries at the Head of Government level. 
Besides Mrs Gandhi, the Prime Minister had 
falks with the Indian Ministers of External 


Chairman of 


Affairs, Finance, Agriculture, Planning and 
Commerce. The two Prime Ministers had dis- 
cussions upon a wide range of subjects of 
mutual interest. Mr Whitlam took the oppor- 
tunity to outline the policies of the new Aus- 
tralian Government. The atmosphere through- 
out was warm and friendly. 

In a speech at a banquet given in his hon- 
our by the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Whit- 
lam referred to the benefits to be gained by 
the closest possible co-operation between the 
two countries and called for greater attention 
to be given to the development of bilateral 
relations. Mrs Gandhi welcomed the similarity 
of many Australian and Indian policies and 
expressed appreciation of the assistance given 
to India by Australia. 





The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam (centre left) and the Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi 
(centre right) in conference, with their advisers, during Mr Whitlanys visit to India. 
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Mr Whitlam speaking at the banquet given in his honour by Mrs Gandhi (centre) in New Delhi. On Mrs Gandhi's lefi is 


Sir John Crawford, former Vice-Chancellor of the Australian National University and one of Mr Whitlam’s leading 


advisers. 


Mrs Gandhi who had visited Australia in 
1968, accepted an invitation tọ visit this 
country again at a time to be arranged. 

The full text of the Prime Minister’s speech 
at the banquet given in his honour by the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi's speech 
at the banquet and the text of the joint com- 
muniqué issued at the end of the visit follow. 


Mr Whitlam’s Speech 

It is a moving occasion indeed for me to be 
here on your invitation as Prime Minister of 
Australia, In your capital—in this ancient seat 
of kings, emperors, viceroys and now the 
centre of the world’s largest democracy. 

Your gracious invitation came very soon 
after the change of Government in Australia. 
Nothing could have been more gratifying to 
me, nothing could be more attuned to my 
own desires than that I should return to India 





as soon as possible in the life of my new 
Government. The honour you have done me, 
and through me, Australia, is deeply appreci- 
ated and will not easily or quickly be forgot- 
ten. 

In the countries I have so far visited as 
Prime Minister, in New Zealand, in Indone- 
sia, in Canada, in Britain. I have been at 
some pains to emphasise the continuity of 
Australian policy despite the change of Gov- 
ernment. 

I do so again here in India. There was, for 
example, no disagreement between the two 
sides in the Australian Parliament about the 
support given by the previous Government to 
the emergence of Bangladesh as an indepen- 
dent nation. 

The previous Governments prompt recog- 
nition of Bangladesh was warmly supported 
by the whole Australian people. Nevertheless 
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I cannot help but feel that there has been 
something missing in recent years in the rela- 
tionship between our two countries. 


There has been perhaps too much of the 
feeling that we can take each other for 
granted. It is, for instance, just not good 
enough that I should be the first Australian 
Prime Minister to visit Delhi for 14 years. If 
may be that because of our recent preoccupa- 
tion with Indochina and the fascinating pos- 
sibilities Australia has before her in develop- 
ing new relations with China and Japan, our 
relations with India have not been given the 
attention they should have. If this has been so 
[ intend to amend it and amend H 
thoroughly. 

I particularly look forward to closer co- 
operation with India in the United Nations. 
We are now both members of the Security 
Council. When my Government took office | 
gave a number of new instructions on the 
way our votes would be cast in the Security 
Council and the General Assembly. 


It is significant I think that all the depar- 
tures from the previous pattern of voting 
have brought us in line with India. It has not 
been, of course, a question of our just follow- 
ing India: but it is an indication of the close- 
ness of our views on a great range of issues 
facing the world——on race discrimination, on 
de-colonisation, on Southern Africa, on 
human rights, on the need to keep this region 
free of great power rivalries. 

We gratefully acknowledge the moral lead- 
ership India has so often given in the cause 
of world peace. In that continuing quest we 
can never forget or overestimate the pioneer 
role played by your father. 

Perhaps never in human history and cer 
tainly not in the history of the democracies 
has so great a man had his works so faith- 
fully and splendidly carried forward by his 
daughter. 

The generation in which India achieved 
independence was one not lacking in great 
world leaders. None lives so brightly in the 
memory, not only of the millions of his fel- 
low countrymen but all mankind, as Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. 

| find it fascinating to read in his great 
work, “The Discovery of India’, his observa- 
tions about Australla—fascinating and moving 
at the same time, because this profound book 
was written in a British prison when his work 
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and the work of his own father for indepen- 
dence seemed smashed beyond hope. And J] 
find that in a book in which he has drawn 
deep lessons from the history of India cover- 
ing 5,000 years, he drew an example from 
an event then occurring in my own country— 
a referendum whether to give greater social 
powers to the Central Government of Aus 
tralia. 

He speaks of the continuing difficulty con- 
fronting Central Governments in Federal sys- 


tems in persuading the States to abjure any 
morsel of their powers, even In war. 
The defeat of that referendum in 1944 


happened to be a crucial event in the devel- 
opment of my own political thinking. I find it 
profoundly moving that such an event in such 
a far off country provided a lesson for so 
great a man at such a crisis in his own life. 
The lesson, I'm afraid, is still to be learnt in 
my own country. 

it was also in that work that Nehru said 
that the measure of Indian progress would be 
the role India would give to her women. 
Your premiership, Madam Prime Minister, is 
certainly a striking symbol of that progress. 
Never in history has a woman faced so for- 
midable a task and met that task with such 
skill and devotion. 

With the change of Government in Aus- 
tralia, my country looks for a fresh 
approach—-and we hope, a more fruitful 
approach towards all our neighbours. I have 
indicated that we are seeking no sharp break 
with our past role but we are certainly not 
satisfied by all the aspects of the role Aus- 
tralia has played in the past. 

My Government could not, for instance, be 
content to maintain the old course of a gener- 
ation of unthinking hostility towards China. 

Yet our policy is not by any means to 
place China at the centre of our affairs: 
rather we seek to ratify the reality of China 
as a significant member of the world commit 
nity. 

We do not propose any radical change 
from our traditional close friendship with the 
United States: but we now look for a more 
mature, a give-and-take relationship. Again, 
we will continue our very close friendship 
with Britain: but we want a relationship based 
less on kin and more on kind—-namely on the 
basis that we are two independent nations of 
a kind, with common interests as well as 
common institutions. 


So I would want our developing policies to 
be seen more as an effort to remove anoma- 
lies rather than as a complete breaking with 
the past, 

This is particularly so in the case of India. 
The anomaly I find is this: here are two great 
democracies—bordering the Indian Ocean, 
both members of the Commonwealth, both 
deeply dedicated to world peace, both with 
Federal systems, both holding great institu- 
tions in common: and yet we haven't forged 
the very close relations I believe we should 
have. 

I profoundly believe that Australia has 
everything to gain by the closest possible Co- 
operation with India. With all that we hold in 
common there is no need for formal or writ- 
ten arrangements: our friendship need be no 
less enduring and fruitful for that. 

Madam Prime Minister: Australia is proud 
to be as closely related with so great a nation, 
so remarkable a civilisation, as India. Of 
course, our views—-sometimes perhaps our 
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Dr R. $. Merrilees of the Department of Foreign Affairs pointing out to Mrs Whitlam the Qutb Minar, a victory tower 


near New Delhi. Behind then are the ruins ef a mosque. 
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interests—will not always coincide. I believe 
what both our countries seek is a relationship 
mature enough to acknowledge such 
differences and to discuss them freely when- 
ever they arise. 

It is a deep honour you have done me, and 
my country, in inviting me to your country to 
help further, as assuredly we shall, that rela- 
tionship. 


Mrs Gandhi’s Speech 


India is delighted and honoured by this 
visit of the Prime Minister of Australia and 
Mrs Whitlam. I extend a warm welcome to 
you both and to the other distinguished mem- 
bers of your party. We are glad that Miss 
Whitlam, a friend of India and specially of 


Gujarat has accompanied you. I have no 
doubt that your visit, Prime Minister, will 
give India better acquaintance with your 


country and its people, a people abounding in 
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Mr Whitlam 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. 


with the Minister of Agriculture, Mr 


energy and = friendliness. This energy has 
found expression in the industrial progress of 
Australia and in its pursuit of excellence in 
science, arts and sport; the friendliness is evi- 
dent in your contributions to the Common- 
wealth and the United Nations and the co- 
Operation you have extended to the efforts of 
developing countries. 

I vividly remember my own visit to Aus- 
tralia, the hospitality of your Government 
and of your people. Our talks this morning 
have enabled us to have a clearer understand- 
ing of the direction which Australia is taking 
under your dynamic leadership. 

India is regarded as an old country and 
Australia as a young one. Yet, viewed from 
another angle, Australia has had a long career 
as a modern nation—both in terms of har- 
nessing knowledge and technology to the 
improvement of people’s needs and in terms 
of evolving political institutions that foster 
the human personality. We have learnt from 
Australia’s experience in numerous ways. Aus- 
tralian precedents are cited by our legislators 
and our courts. 

Old or young, nations have constantly to 
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renew themselves. And under you, Australia 
is undergoing such a renewal. 

Your views on racial discrimination and 
your ideas on brotherhood and co-operation 
between nations have made a considerable 
impact on the attention and on the conscience 
of the world. We welcome your support of the 
UN Declaration on the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace. Both our countries are 
opposed to nuclear pollution of the atmos- 
phere, irrespective of its source. We = share 
your desire for greater peaceful co-operation 
in the Asia-Pacific region. The close and 
growing similarity in our outlooks encourages 
us to look forward to closer and wide-ranging 
relations with an Australia which, as you 
have said, will be ‘a distinctive, tolerant, co- 
operative and well-regarded nation’. 

In our part of the world India and Aus- 
tralia both face a changed and challenging 
international situation. The relaxation of cold 
war postures has exposed the hollowness of 
military alliances but old concepts of balance 
of power still overshadow us. As a country of 
pioneers, Australia has a significant contribu- 
uon to make to the cause of international 
peace and to a joint endeavour in resolving 
the world’s problems. 


For us, in India, this year has been an 
exceedingly difficult one. The failure of rains 
has led to shortages of several essential 
articles. The situation has been further com- 
plicated by the scare of scarcity. However, 
this temporary phase should not blind us to 
the considerable progress we have made over 
the last 25 years. The very process of devel- 
opment generates new expectations and 
creates fresh problems. But we feel as we go 
along, our capacity to deal with these also 
increases. We believe that development has 
primarily to come out of our own labour and 
savings. But friends and neighbours can help. 
We appreciate the aid given through these 
years by many countries including yours. We 
are conscious that such external assistance is 
no substitute for self-reliance and that the 
best aid is that which contributes to self- 
reliance and growth in the recipient countries. 
We hope that developed countries will open 
their doors a little wider to the products 
of developing countries in order to promote 
such healthy self-reliance. Australia has set a 
good example in this direction. 

We also look forward to a greater exchange 
of visits between parliamentarians, scientists 


and scholars, sportsmen and artists of our two 
countries. This will broaden our mutual 
understanding and build a bridge between our 
two countries which share common ideals in 
spite of difference in culture, history and 
background. 

We have admired your realistic approach to 
the events that have taken place on our sub- 
continent and are thankful for the aid and 
support which your generous Government and 
people have proffered in time of need to 
those who have suffered. Indeed, it is the 
same humanitarian motivation which prompts 
us to take various initiatives to end this tale 
of suffering, and to try and convert the con- 
frontation and mistrust of the past into an era 
of trust, co-operation and genuine peace. 

Prime Minister, we are indeed pleased that 
you have come to India within months of 
assuming the reins of office. Your stay is far 
too short. Although many of our trees are in 
blossom to greet you, the month of June— 
when temperatures rise, the dust swirls and 
the land and people thirst for rain—is not the 
best month to see Northern India. Perhaps 
you will come again at greater leisure to see 
more of the places where history has left its 
mark and others where we are now endea- 
vouring to shape the future. 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 
request you to raise your glasses to the health 
of the Prime Minister and Mrs Whitlam, to 
the success of his great endeavours, to the 
prosperity of the people of Australia and to 
the greater friendship between Australia and 
India. 


Joint Communiqué 


At the invitation of Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi, Prime Minister of India, His Excel- 
lency Mr Edward Gough Whitlam, Q.C.. 
M.P., Prime Minister of Australia, visited 
India from 3 to 6 June 1973. He was 
accompanied by Mrs Whitlam and senior 
officials of the Government of Australia. 

During his stay in Delhi, the Prime Minister 
of Australia was received by the President of 
India. 

The Prime Minister of Australia had exten- 
sive discussions with the Prime Minister of 
India. The Minister of External Affairs, the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, the Minister of Planning and the Minister 
of Commerce called on the Prime Minister of 
Australia and discussed matters of mutual 
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interest. The talks were held in an atmosphere 
of friendship and mutual understanding and 
covered a wide range of subjects dealing with 
important international questions and bilateral 
relations. These discussions revealed a close 
similarity of views and approach between the 
Governments of Australia and India. 

The Prime Ministers of India and Australia 
welcomed the general relaxation of tension in 
the international situation. They felt that this 
detente presents opportunities for consoli- 
dating peace and freedom and for taking con- 
structive steps towards social and economic 
progress in a climate of international co- 
operation. They expressed the hope that all 
remaining differences, particularly in the areas 
of conflict, would be resolved peacefully and 
in accordance with the principles of national 


sovereignty, territorial integrity and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of 
states thereby ensuring harmony among 


nations and a stable pattern of international 
relations. 

The two Prime Ministers reaffirmed their 
faith in the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. They declared their 
intention to maintain active co-operation in 
the United Nations, particularly in the Secur- 
ity Council of which both countries are cur- 
rently members. 

The two Prime Ministers exchanged views 
on regional co-operation. They reaffirmed the 
importance attached by their respective Gov- 
ernments to increasing regional co-operation 
and the contribution that such co-operation 
can make to easing international tensions, to 
broadening understanding among nations and 
to the economic and social advancement of 
countries in the region. In this context, the 
Prime Ministers noted the important contribu- 
tion made to objectives by such organisations 
as the Colombo Plan, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East and the Asian 
Development Bank. The support of both 
India and Australia for the Kuala Lumpur 
Declaration of 27 November, 1971, calling 
for a zone of peace, freedom and neutrality 
in South-East Asia was reaffirmed. 

Both the Prime Ministers welcomed the 
Paris Agreement of 27 January, 1973, on 
Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Viet- 
Nam and the Agreement on Restoring Peace 
and Achieving National Concord in Laos 
signed in Vientiane on 21 February, 1973. 
The Prime Ministers underlined the need for 
strict observance of these agreements so as to 
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open the way to peace in all the countries of 
Indochina and to enable the peoples of those 
countries to settle their affairs themselves 
without outside interference. Both Prime 
Ministers reaffirmed their willingness to con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of this region. 

The Prime Minister of India outlined the 
recent developments in the sub-continent since 
the conclusion of the Simla Agreement, 
including the Indo-Bangladesh Joint Declara- 
tion of 17 April, 1973, as well as India’s 
efforts for achieving a just and durable peace 
leading to good neighbourly relations and co- 
operation among all the states in the sub- 
continent. The Australian Prime Minister wel- 
comed the Indo-Bangladesh Joint Declaration 
as a positive initiative and, while recognising 


the complexity of the issues involved, 
expressed the hope that further progress 


would soon be made which would lead to the 
normalisation of relations and the establish- 
ment of a durable peace in the sub- 
continent. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed concern 
at the grave situation in the Middle East and 
reaffirmed their belief that the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 242 of 22 
November, 1967 provided the basis for a Just 
and durable settlement of this serious and 
long outstanding problem. 

The Prime Ministers discussed the current 
situation in the Indian Ocean area. They both 
agreed that the area should be free from 
international tensions, great power rivalry and 
military escalation. In this connection, the 
two Prime Ministers reaffirmed their support 
for the concept of the Indian Ocean as a zone 
of peace. They noted with satisfaction the 
establishment of the United Nations Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Indian Ocean and the grow- 
ing support for the proposal by an increasing 
number of countries. 

The Prime Ministers of Australia and India 
agreed that the creation of a zone of peace in 
the Indian Ocean would be a positive step 
towards the reduction of tensions and rivalries 
in this region and agreed to co-operate bi- 
laterally and with all states concerned towards 
this end. 

The two Prime Ministers reaffirmed their 
belief in the equality of mankind irrespective 
of race or colour. They expressed their abhor- 
rence of policies of racial discrimination, such 
as apartheid, which flagrantly violate the 
United Nations Charter. The Prime Minister 
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of India noted with appreciation that Aus- 
tralia had resumed membership of the UN 
Decolonization Committee and that Australia 
had signed and was now taking steps 
towards ratifying the International Conven- 
tion on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination. 

The Prime Minister of Australia informed 
the Indian Prime Minister of the strong oppo- 
sition of the countries of the South Pacific to 
the current and proposed program of atmo- 
spheric tests of nuclear weapons in the 
area. 

Both Prime Ministers, mindful of United 
Nations endorsement of the Partial Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty, the Resolution of the 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment held in Stockholm in June 1972 
and the Resolutions of the United Nations 
General Assembly, and of the World Health 
Assembly in May 1973 on the harmful effects 
of ionising atomic radiation, reiterated their 
opposition to the testing of nuclear weapons 
in all environments and in particular to atmo- 
spheric testing by whatever nation. 

Views were exchanged on matters concern- 
ing the law of the sea, and it was agreed that 
officials of the two countries would maintain 
close contact with a view to identifying their 
common interests before the 1974 Law of the 
Sea Conference. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed concern 
at the increasing gulf between the developing 
and the developed countries of the world. 
They were of the view that the gap must be 
reduced and eventually bridged in the interest 
of peace and harmony among all nations. 
They also emphasised that the launching of 
the International Development Strategy of the 
United Nations Second Development Decade, 
enjoining the developed countries to help 
reduce the growing economic disparity 
between developed and developing countries, 
was a significant landmark in international 
economic co-operation. 

They expressed the hope that the developed 
countries would fulfil their obligations under 
the International Development Strategy. The 
Australian Prime Minister stated that his Gov- 
ernment not only intends to expand the pre- 
sent programs of assistance in Asia, to the 
Pacific and Africa but is also giving consider- 
ation to further changes in Australia’s prefer- 
ential trade with developing countries. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the enlarge- 
ment of the European communities and 
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India has had considerable success in increasing agricultural production through the use of improved crop varieties, better 
equipment and fertilisers. Here a peasant farmer guides a steel plough which has replaced the traditional wooden Unplement. 


hoped that the communities would adopt a 
liberal and outward-looking approach which 
would contribute to international development 
and world peace. They noted that Australia 
and India would be looking to the communi- 
tes to play a positive part in the forthcoming 
GATT multilateral trade negotiations and 
recorded the importance which they attach 
to the need for these negotiations to deal with 
the problems facing world trade in agricul- 
tural commodities in a satisfactory and equi- 
table manner. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed their 
satisfaction with the continuing warm and 
friendly relations between Australia and India 
and reaffirmed their desire to intensify co- 
operation in all fields. 

Both Prime Ministers welcomed the oppor- 
tunity for consultations and exchange of 
views afforded by the annual Australia-India 


olficials’ talks. It was decided that the next 
session would take place in Canberra towards 
the end of the year. The two Prime Ministers 
agreed on the benefits of expanding contacts 
between representatives of Australia and India 
in all regional and international forums. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the devel- 
opment of cultural exchanges between India 
and Australia since the signing of the India- 
Austraha Cultural Agreement in 1971. They 
expressed their desire to see a further exten- 


sion in the number and variety of these 
exchanges at all levels. In particular they 


looked forward to the further development of 


links between universities in the two 
countries, both in the scientific area, where 
there was much common experience to be 


shared, and in the field of the humanities as a 


contribution to a better knowledge of each 
Other's history and culture. 
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The two Prime Ministers emphasised the 
importance of greater collaboration in eco- 
nomic, technical and scientific fields, the 
desirability of securing greater diversification 
of economic relations and the possibility of 
joint ventures. The Prime Minister of India 
expressed the Government of India’s appreci- 
ation of Australian assistance to economic 
development in India, particularly Australian 
involvement in long-range agricultural devel- 
opment programs. 

The Australian Prime Minister stated his 
Government’s intention to maintain and if 


possible to expand its participation in India’s 
economic development. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed their 
complete satisfaction with the results of their 
discussions. 

The Prime Minister of Australia expressed 
his warm appreciation of the hospitality 
shown to him and the members of his party 
during his visit. He extended an invitation to 
the Prime Minister of India to visit Australia 
again. The invitation was accepted with plea- 
sure. The dates of the visit would be settled by 
mutual consultation. 





The UN Trusteeship Council adopts 


Papua New Guinea report 


The 40th Session of the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council was held in New York 
between 29 May and 22 June 1973, to con- 
sider developments in the two remaining 
Trust Territories, Papua New Guinea and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands (admin- 
istered by the United States). The Australian 
delegation to the Council included, as Special 
Advisers, the Papua New Guinea Minister for 
Finance, Mr Chan, the Minister for Works, 
Mr Kavali, and Mr J. Nombri of the Division 
of District Administration. The Secretary of 
the Department of External Territories, Mr 
D. O. Hay, C.B.E., was Special Representative. 

Because the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment is already responsible for most internal 
matters, Mr Chan addressed the Council on 
developments in Papua New Guinea in the 
political, economic and social fields, and out- 
lined the attitude of the Papua New Guinea 
Government to further constitutional advance. 
Mr Hay spoke on those matters for which the 
Australian Government remains responsible, 
and in particular on Australia’s role in pro- 
gress towards full self-government and inde- 
pendence. 

On 21 June the Council adopted by three 
votes (France, United Kingdom, United 
States) to nil, with Australia and the USSR 
abstaining, draft reports to the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. Although 
these reports made observations on some 
areas in which final control has been passed 
to the Papua New Guinea Government, the 
Council decided that, at future sessions, it 
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would no longer be appropriate for it to com- 
ment on those matters. 

The full text and conclusions of the Coun- 
cil’s report is given below, following extracts 
from the opening addresses of Mr Chan, Mr 
Hay, and Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett Jr 
of the United States: 


ADDRESS BY MR CHAN 


It is appropriate that a Minister of the Papua 
New Guinea Government, should, at this 
meeting of the Trusteeship Council, precede 
the representative of the Administering 
Authority. 

I speak for a Government which is fully 
and finally responsible for the major part of 
its functions and activities. The Australian 
Delegation includes, as has been customary, a 
Special Representative of the Australian Gov- 
ernment and two Papua New Guinea Minis- 
ters, Mr Thomas Kavali, Minister for Works, 
and myself. the Minister for Finance, as 
Special Advisers. 

In order to reflect correctly the virtually 
self-governing status of Papua New Guinea at 
this time, it has been agreed between the 
Papua New Guinea and Australian Govern- 
ments, that the Papua New Guinea advisers 
will respond to questions and observations by 
members of the Council on all matters in 
which authority has been transferred by Aus- 
tralia to the Papua New Guinea Government. 

Similarly, in this opening address, I will be 
referring to areas either completely within the 
authority of our Government or in which 
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Members of the Australian and Papua New Guinean delegation at the session of the Trusteeship Council: (from left, 
front raw) Mr C. R. Ashwin, Deputy Permanent Representative of Australia to the UN, Mr D. O. Hay (Secretary of the 


Department of External Territories), Special Representative, Mr Julius Chan, and Mr Thomas 


cavali, Ministers of the 


PNG Government whe acted as Special Advisers to the Australian Delegation. 


policies determined by it are already being 
implemented, as well as stating the Papua 
New Guinea attitude on several important 
issues 

At the meeting of the Papua New Guinea 
House of Assembly held from 26 February to 
13 March, the important issue of the appro- 
priate and proper source of self-determination 
was debated and resolved. 

After lengthy and thorough debate, the 
House, by a representative majority, agreed to 
the following resolution: 

‘That this House affirms its belief that 
Papua New Guinea should experience self- 
government before a date for independence is 
set, and affirms its right as the duly elected 
Parliament of the People to decide when 
independence is to come and to take all 
measures to ensure that the Australian Govern- 
ment fulfils its obligations under the United 
Nations Trusteeship Charter to bring the 
people of Papua New Guinea to self-deter- 
mination, as defined in this House on 24 June 
1969 by the then Government Leader, Mr L. 
W. Johnson’. 

(This definition was ‘when a majority of 
people of a non self-governing country decide 
their own future constitutional status’). 

This resolution made a number of points of 
the utmost significance and F should make 


clear that the propositions put forward 
therein by the majority are not only regarded 
as binding but are supported by the Papua 
New Guinea Government, the Ministers of 
which formed part of that majority 


ADDRESS BY MR HAY 


Now that the date for self-government has 
been agreed, the task accepted by the Admin- 
istering Authority under the United Nations 
Charter of bringing Papua New Guinea to 
self-government and independence is rapidly 
approaching completion. Indeed, to a consid- 
erable and increasing extent Australia is 
finding herself charged with a duty of report- 
ing to the United Nations on developments out- 
side her control because they are under the 
effective authority of the Papua New Guinea 
Government 

There are in the view of the Australian 
Government two elements unavoidably 
involved in any determination of the question 
of independence. One of these must be the 
view of the Administering Authority. The 
other element is of course the views of the 
Papua New Guinea people as expressed 
through their elected representatives in the 
House of Assembly, and in all its policy state- 
ments about the timing of independence the 
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Australian Government has emphasised its 
intention to consult closely the Papua New 
Guinea Government and House of Assembly. 

It has been the policy of Australian Govern- 
ments to look to the House of Assembly to 
represent the wishes of the people . 

There is also agreement between the Aus- 
tralian and Papua New Guinea Governments 
that resolutions of the House of Assembly on 
important constitutional issues would be by a 
recorded vote and by a substantial majority 
representative of the nation as a whole 

It is against this background that the Aus- 
tralian Government has given earnest consid- 
eration to that part of last year’s General 
Assembly Resolution, which while welcoming 
the establishment of a time-table for the 
achievement of full self-government, called 
upon the Administering Authority to prepare, 
in consultation with the Government of Papua 
New Guinea a further time-table for indepen- 
dence. The Australian Government’s policy in 
respect of Papua New Guinea was arrived at 
after taking account of the views of all par- 
ties involved. It was stated by the Governor- 
General in his speech at the opening of the 
Australian Parliament on 27 February 1973: 

‘My Government will move with all due 
speed towards the creation of an independent, 
united Papua New Guinea. It proposes to 
achieve this in the closest consultation with 
the Government and House of Assembly of 
Papua New Guinea within the life of this 
Parliament’ (i.e. by the end of 1975). 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR 
BENNETT 


Mr President, at previous Council sessions 
it has been almost customary at this point for 
my delegation to note that the Territory of 
Papua New Guinea has passed through a year 
of considerable progress. This statement, of 
course, has been more than ritual courtesy, as 
the changes in Papua New Guinea since the 
Council first met to consider the new territory 


have been extraordinary, reflecting the 
seriousness with which the Administering 
Authority has undertaken its — trusteeship 
obligation During the past year, my 


delegation believes that the pace of change in 
the Territory has accelerated to a degree that 
we certainly did not envisage when the Coun- 
cil last met. We did not foresee that Papua 
New Guinea would attain its present 
advanced level of self-government in so short 
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a period, This rapid advancement has been 
dramatically demonstrated to the Council by 
the Special Advisers to the Australian Delega- 
tion, who have so capably assumed the lead- 
ing role this year in presenting te the Council 
the report on developments in the Territory. 
As Mr Chan, the Minister of Finance, noted 
in his opening statement, he spoke for ‘a gov- 
ernment which is fully and finally responsible 
for the major part of its functions and activi- 
ties. We were particularly encouraged by Mr 
Chan’s statement that his Government has 
freely and willingly accepted the new respon- 
sibilities as part of the continuing process of 
relinguishment of control by the Administer- 
ing Authority. In addition to Mr Chan’s open- 
ing statement, the answers by the special 
advisers to questions raised by other delega- 
tions demonstrate that Papua New Guinea is 
well prepared to assume ever-increasing 
authority for its internal affairs. We are 
impressed with the practical and original way 
in which the National Coalition Government 
is already handling certain problems inherent 
in a developing country as it attains full self- 
government. The approaches which the 
Special Advisers outlined to the problems of 
political education, localisation of employ- 
ment, government administration and eco- 
nomic development contain sensible and inno- 
vative elements which deserve the careful and 
sympathetic scrutiny of any government 
which finds itself in a similar situation. As the 
Administering Authority of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, my Government is 
particularly interested in studying these pro- 
grams carefully in view of their possible 
relevance to Micronesia. If I may be allowed 
repetitive comment, I should like once again 
to express the view of my delegation that we 
are extremely impressed with the work of the 
Government represented by the Special 
Advisers to the Australian Delegation. My 
delegation, however, is not entirely certain 
just what role, if any, the Council should play 
in reviewing the accomplishments of the Gov- 
ernment of Papua New Guinea. It appears to 
my delegation that Council is in an ambigu- 
ous position when it attempts to examine 
those areas of administration in which true 
self-government has already been attained. 
The Special Representative, in his opening 
statement, called attention to this ambiguous 
situation insofar as the Government of Aus- 
tralia is obligated to report to the council on 
matters no longer under Australian control. 


Therefore, the Council might be best advised 
in the future to concentrate its efforts on mat- 
ters still in the hands of the Administering 
Authority, on the continuing turnover of 
authority and on the remaining steps needed 
for termination of the Trusteeship. 

There has been considerable discussion so 
far at this table of the timetable for indepen- 
dence of Papua New Guinea. Mr Chan 
pointed out at some length that it was the 
view of his Government that the ultimate 
date for independence for Papua New Guinea 
can be set only by a decision of the majority 
of the elected members of its Parlament. On 
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New Festival Hall 
for South Australia 


A new Festival Centre has been built in Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia. The main Festival Theatre. 
a model of which is shawn ar right, is now in use. The aerial 
photo of Adelaide (belaw) shows the Festival Centre in 


the foreground, on the bank of the River Torrens. 


the other hand, the Special Representative 
cited two elements that should be involved in 
a determination of independence: the views 
of the Administering Authority and the 
position of the Papua New Guinea House of 
Assembly, Some speakers have therefore 


noted that there appears to be a philosophical 
gulf between the views of the Administering 
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Authority and those of Papua New Guinea's 


Government concerning the independence 
timetable. 
My delegation believes that the gulf 


between these two positions may indeed be 
more one of philosophy than one of practical 
effect. The Administrative Authority clearly 
does not wish to delay the arrival of indepen- 
dence if Papua New Guinea should want to 
hasten its coming. The Special Representative 
noted in his statement that the present Aus- 
tralian Government intends to consult closely 
with the Papua New Guinea Government and 
House of Assembly regarding the timing of 
independence. This process of close consulta- 
tion should ensure that independence will not 
be forced upon Papua New Guinea if the 
people of the Territory do not believe them- 
selves ready for it. 

The concern expressed by the Special 
Advisers over the timing of independence 
directly relates, in the opinion of my delega- 
tion, to the vital question of political educa- 
tion. Papua New Guinea shares with the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands two 
unusual problems in this respect. One is geo- 
graphic isolation. The other is a real need for 
the entire population to be aware of the 
choices before their government at a crucial 
point in their history. As the Administering 
Authority stated in its supplementary report 
on Papua New Guinea, information in a suc- 
cessful political education program should 
flow two ways. Not only should the govern- 
ment make its point of view known to the 
people, but the government must be fully 
conscious of the desires of its citizens. In the 
case of Papua New Guinea, the tour of the 
Constitutional Planning Committee through- 
out the Territory seems to have both these 
ends in mind. We will await with great inter- 
est the results of the findings of the Commit- 
tee. 

In closing, my delegation would like to pay 
tribute to the accomplishments of the Admin- 
istering Authority in Papua New Guinea. The 


impressive achievements realised by the 
people of the Territory since Australia 
assumed its trusteeship obligations provide 


eloquent evidence of the seriousness with 
which Australia has undertaken these obliga- 
tions and the sacrifices it has made in terms 
of human and material resources in meeting 
its responsibilities. I would also like to express 
on behalf of my delegation our appreciation 
for the excellent presentation of the Aus- 
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tralian delegation to the Council and for the 
spirit of frank co-operation which they have 
displayed in responding to our questions. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL—REPORT OF 
THE 40TH SESSION; CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 


As noted in Section B below, the Ministers 
of Papua New Guinea have now effective 
control over most aspects of the internal gov- 
ernment of the Territory. 

Consequently, the Trusteeship Council feels 
that it will no longer be appropriate for it to 
comment at future sessions on those matters 
which are now under the exclusive jurisdic- 


tion of the Administration of Papua New 
Guinea. 
However, because in some areas final 


authority has only recently been relinquished 
by the Administering Authority as part of a 
continuing process of transferring responsi- 
bility to the Government of Papua New 
Guinea, the Council feels that it should not 
be debarred at this session from making 
observations on some of those areas. 


A. General 
Land and People 


The Trusteeship Council notes with satis- 
faction the reaffirmation by the Administering 
Authority of the importance of ensuring that 
the unity of Papua New Guinea be preserved 
throughout the period leading to indepen- 
dence. The Council also notes that according 
to information given by the Special Adviser 
of the Australian delegation separatist tenden- 
cies seemed to have diminished, especially in 
the island of Bougainville. 


The Council notes the pledge of the 
Administering Authority that its aid will be 
channelled only through the Government of 
Papua New Guinea, and that relations 
between the two will be conducted through 
the respective Central Governments. 


The Council welcomes the continued 
involvement of Papua New Guinea in inter- 
national organisations and notes that, in addi- 
tion to the World Health Organisation 
(WHO), Papua New Guinea is an associate 
member of the Asian Development Bank and 


the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE), a member of the South 
Pacific Conference, and is seeking associate 
membership in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO), 

The Council notes with interest that the 
Constitutional Planning Committee will con- 
sider at an early date the relationship between 
the Central Government and the regions. 

The Council welcomes the establishment of 
consulates in Papua New Guinea which may 
offer additional opportunities for international 
co-operation. 

The Council notes that negotiations are at 
present underway between the Government of 
Papua New Guinea and the Government of 
Australia on the question of the borders 
between Papua New Guinea and Australia 
and expresses the hope that these negotiations 
will lead to a result satisfactory to the parties 
concerned. 


B. Political Advancement 

Development of Representative, Executive 
and Legislative Organs and the Extension 
of Their Powers 

Central Government Organs 


The Council notes with satisfaction that 
since its thirty-ninth session there have been 
further and far-reaching significant devolu- 
tions of authority from the Administering 
Authority to the Government of Papua New 
Guinea. 

The Council welcomes the fact that since 
the latest transfer of powers put into effect by 
the Minister for External Territories of Aus- 
tralia on 30 April 1973, the Ministers of the 
Papua New Guinea Government now have 
effective control over virtually all aspects of 
the internal government of the Territory. 

In this respect, the Council was told that 
the Administrator now only rarely attends the 
meetings of the Executive Council and has in 
effect withdrawn from the day to day running 
of the Territory. 

The Council notes that although the con- 
trol of internal affairs by the Government of 
Papua New Guinea does not at present extend 
to internal security, a formal request has been 
made to the Administering Authority that 
power over this area be transferred at the time 
of self-government. 

The Council was also told that the Aus- 
tralian Government is considering this request 





and that joint consultations are ‘currently .« 


2. Eien 


under way between officials of the Govern- 
ments of Australia and Papua New Guinea. 


With regard to those areas where final 
authority still rests with the Administering 
Authority, the Trusteeship Council notes from 
the statement of the Australian Minister for 
External Territories that where a matter still 
retained by the Administering Authority falls 
within the portfolio of a Minister of the 
House of Assembly, that Minister has full 
responsibility for the implementation of pol- 
icy which has been agreed upon by both gov- 
ernments. 


In the case of those matters which do not 
fall within the portfolio of a Papua New 
Guinea Minister, the Council notes that, in 
accordance with the agreement reached 
between the two Governments, these func- 
tions are only exercised by the Administering 
Authority after the fullest consultation with, 
and advice from, the Government of Papua 
New Guinea. 

The Council accordingly welcomes the fact 
that, by the time of independence, Papua 
New Guinea will be familiar with, and have 
experience of, all areas of Government, 
including those of defence and foreign affairs. 


Political Education 


The Council, recalling that at its thirty- 
ninth session it welcomed the intention of the 
newly-elected Government of Papua New 
Guinea to intensify political educational pro- 
grams, notes with interest from the statements 
of the Special Advisers, the measures taken 
by the Government to put this program into 
effect and particularly those provisions which 
have the aim of resolving what one of the 
Special Advisers described as certain doubts, 
fears and uncertainties engendered by the 
rapid political changes that are taking place 
in the Territory. 

The Council fully appreciates the problems 
faced by the Government of Papua New 
Guinea and welcomes the statement by the 
Special Adviser that in the view of his Gov- 
ernment, progress to date has been very 
encouraging. 


Judiciary 

The Council, recalling the opinion of the 
1971 Visiting Mission that the program of 
localisation of the judiciary needed to be 
accelerated, notes with approval the further 
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increase in the number of indigenous resident 
and local court magistrates. 


The Council also notes with interest that 
the Government of Papua New Guinea has 
asked the Administering Authority that the 
qualifications prescribed in the Papua New 
Guinea Act for judges be extended to enable 
persons other than barristers and solicitors of 
certain Australian courts to be appointed to 
the bench. 


In the interests of rapid localisation, the 
Council hopes that consideration will be given 
to relaxation of the present requirements and 
notes that the request from the Government 
of Papua New Guinea is being sympathet- 
ically considered by the Administering 
Authority. At its thirty-ninth session, the 
Council observed that the report of a working 
party on the establishment of an indigenous 
career magistracy had been completed and 
notes with interest that proposals contained in 
a white paper on this topic were endorsed in 
1972 by the House of Assembly. The Council 
notes further that a bill is expected shortly to 
be introduced into the House of Assembly 
making provision for such a career service, 


Public Service: Training and Appointment 
of Indigenous Persons for Positions of Re- 
sponsibility in the Administration. 

The Council welcomes the agreement 
between the Adminstering Authority and the 
Government of Papua New Guinea with 
effect from August 1973 that responsibility 
for the public service will be transferred from 
the Minister of External Territories to the 
Government of Papua New Guinea. 

The Council notes with interest the inten- 
tion of the Government of Papua New 
Guinea to reduce the number of expatriate 
officers in the public service from 7,000 to 
4.000 over the next three and a half years. 

Recalling that at its thirty-ninth session it 
was told of the difficulties which prevented 
the establishment of an Australian service for 
overseas co-operation and the emergence of 
an equivalent scheme satisfactory to the Pub- 
lic Service Association, the Council notes the 
provisions of the Simpson Report on ‘Employ- 
ment Security for Overseas Officers of the 
Public Service of Papua New Guinea’ which 
has been accepted in principle by the Admin- 
istering Authority and by the Government of 
Papua New Guinea. The Council shares the 
belief expressed by the two governments that 
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the new arrangements will greatly assist in 
retaining a solid corps of experienced over- 
seas officers for as long as the Territory may 
require their services. | 
The Council particularly welcomes the fact 
that, according to the Administering Authority, 
the decision to accept the report has been well 
received by both overseas and local officers. 
Recalling the statements made at the thirty- 
ninth session regarding the filling of posts in 
the public service on the basis of an equitable 
geographical distribution rather than on merit, 
the council notes with interest the statement 
on senior appointments made by the Chief 
Minister on 22 September 1972 that he could 
not agree with anyone who wanted to create 
artificial divisions in the country by appoint- 
ing men at the top on a racial basis. While 
welcoming this statement the Council feels 
that, in view of the importance of uniting the 
Territory, there may be circumstances in 
which geography could be a factor when con- 
sidering appointments to the public service. 


C. Economic Advancement 
General, 

The Council notes that during the past year 
the Government of Papua New Guinea was 
responsible for internal revenue, management 
of the public debt and price control, while the 


Administering Authority retained responsi- 
bility for the currency, banking, insurance 


and other financial institutions, the investment 
corporation and the development bank, the 
national development program, external aid, 
and auditing of government accounts. 

The Council notes with satisfaction the 
position of the Administering Authority that 
Papua New Guinea would have first call on a 
substantially increased foreign aid program. 


Indigenous Participation. 

The Council notes with approval the devel- 
opment aims announced by the Chief Minis- 
ter of the Papua New Guinea Government on 
15 December 1972 and endorsed by the 
House of Assembly during February 1973. 
Progress in fulfilling these goals will materially 
contribute to the process of localisation. 

The Council welcomes consideration by the 
Papua New Guinea Government of the possi- 
bility of forming a central body to co-ordinate 
investment. The Council believes that the pol- 
icy of the Papua New Guinea Government in 


the area of foreign investment appears to 
strike a balance between strengthening assist- 
ance given to local businessmen and attracting 
external capital. 


The Council notes with approval that for 
the third year in succession loans by the 
Papua New Guinea Development Bank to 
indigenous persons exceeded in value those 
made to non-indigenous and joint ventures 
combined. 


Public Finance. 

The Council notes with approval the 
transfer to the Government of Papua New 
Guinea of full authority in the area of pub- 
lic finance and regards this as an important 
step towards complete self-government. 


Agriculture and Livestock. 

The Council hopes that, through the exten- 
sion of development grants to Papua New 
Guinea, the Administering Authority will give 
increased attention to aid leading to greater 
diversification of the agricultural sector of the 
economy. 

The Council notes that joint ventures estab- 
lished with four foreign fishing companies 
appear to provide significant opportunities for 
increased indigenous participation in a high 
seas fishing industry. 


Land Tenure. 

The Council notes that the Administering 
Authority continues to exercise control over 
some aspects of land administration. The 
Council looks forward to a rapid transfer of 
those responsibilities to the Papua New 
Guinea Government. 


Industries, 

The Council believes that the basic mining 
policy to be applied to future mining agree- 
ments in Papua New Guinea, as outlined by 
the Special Adviser, should adequately protect 
indigenous interests while encouraging exter- 
nal investment in the mining industry. 


Transport and Communications. 

The Council notes with satisfaction that the 
Papua New Guinea Government will hold 
majority ownership of the shares of the 
national airline, aviation being an essential 
element in the Territory’s transport services. 
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D. Social Advancement 
Cultural Development. 


The Council welcomes the response of the 
Government of Papua New Guinea to the rel- 
evant paragraph of General Asembly Resolu- 
tion 2977 (XXVII) of 14 December 1972. 


The Council welcomes the grant by the 
Administering Authority of $5,000,000 for 
the Papua New Guinea cultural development 
program and the complementary grant of 
$25,000 for a cultural exchange scheme. 


E. Educational Advancement 


The Council, recalling that at previous ses- 
sions concern was expressed at the slow pace 
of educational development, particularly with 
regard to the widespread provision of elemen- 
tary education, notes that since April 1973 
the responsibility for virtually all aspects of 
education has rested with the Government of 
Papua New Guinea. The Council, aware of 
the problems facing the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of education in the 
Territory, notes that the Government of 
Papua New Guinea has allocated one fifth of 
this year’s budget to education and welcomes 
the high priority now being given to this 
sector by the Government in its three-year 
development plan. 

The Council also welcomes the assurance 
from the Special Representative of the 
continuing readiness of the Administering 
Authority to assist in the field of education 
and, in this context, notes that it is the policy 
of the Administering Authority to ensure that 
Papua New Guinea has first call on Aus- 
tralia’s foreign aid program. 


F. Establishment of Intermediate Target 
Dates and Final Time-limit for the 
Attainment of Self-Government or 
Independence 

The Council has already noted with satis- 
faction the significant devolutions of authority 
from the Administering Authority to the 
Government of Papua New Guinea which 
now has control over virtually all aspects of 
the internal government of the Territory. 

Mindful of its mandate under the Charter 
of the United Nations and of the provisions 
of the Trusteeship Agreement, and bearing in 
mind the provisions of relevant General 
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Assembly resolutions, including the Declara- 
tion on the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples contained in 
Resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, 
and Resolution 1541 (XV) of 15 December 
1960, the Council seeks to ensure that the 
people of the Territory achieve self-determin- 
ation as swiftly as feasible. In this connection, 
the Council notes that the House of Assembly 
has affirmed its right as the duly elected par- 
liament of the people to decide when inde- 
pendence is to come and notes also the view 
of the Administering Authority that on the 
question of independence, as hitherto on the 
question of self-government, the House of 
Assembly is regarded as representing the 
wishes of the people. 


Recalling that, at its last session, it had 
before it the report of the Visiting Mission 
which observed the elections to the Papua 
New Guinea House of Asembly in 1972 and 
recalling also that, in the view of that mis- 
sion, the conduct of those elections was com- 
prehensive, thorough and fair, the Council 
endorses the views of the Papua New Guinea 
jovernment, and the Administering Authority 
on the role of the House of Assembly in 
important constitutional decisions and notes 
in this respect the agreement between the 
Governments of Australia and Papua New 
Guinea that resolutions in the House of 
Assembly on important constitutional issues 
will be by a recorded vote and by a substan- 
tial majority representative of the nation as a 
whole. 


On the timing of independence, the Council 
also notes the view of the Administering 
Authority that there are two elements 
involved in the determination of the question 
of independence; the view of the Administer- 
ing Authority and the views of the people of 
Papua New Guinea as expressed through their 
elected representatives in the House of 
Assembly. In this regard, the Council notes 
that the Administering Authority expects 
independence to come by 1975 and that it 
should be achieved in the closest consultation 
with the Government and the House of 
Assembly of Papua New Guinea. 

The Council further notes that the Admin- 
istering authority does not disagree with the 
view of the House of Assembly that Papua 
New Guinea should experience a period of 
self-government before a date for indepen- 
dence 1s set. 
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The Nixon-Brezhnev Summit 

The General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, Mr L. L Brezhnev, 
visited the United States from 18 to 26 June. 
He was accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Gromyko, Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev, 
Civil Aviation Minister Bugayev, and a 
number of senior officials. During his visit Mr 
Brezhnev had extensive discussions with Presi- 
dent Nixon (including nine and a half hours 
alone with the President), spoke to business 
leaders and entertained and had consultations 
with US Senators and Congressmen. Mr 
Bezhnev also delivered a 47 minute address on 
US television. The speech was remarkably free 
of Soviet rhetoric and polemics. 

The joint communiqué issued on 25 June 
referred to the present state of United States- 
Soviet relations including bilateral, commer- 
cial and economic relations, the principal cur- 
rent international issues and the agreements 
concluded on the Prevention of Nuclear War 
and the Limitation of Strategic Armaments. 


The agreement on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War was signed on 22 June. Of the 
eight Articles, Articles H and IV are of par- 
ticular interest. Article II says, inter alia, that 
each party will refrain from the threat or use 
of force against the other party, against the 
allies of the other party and against other 


countries in circumstances which may en- 
danger international peace and security. 


Article IV covers a situation where nuclear 
war is threatened by a third country and 
states that in these circumstances urgent con- 
sultations should be entered into between the 
US and the USSR to avert the threat. 

The conclusion of an agreement on ‘basic 
principles’ with regard to limitation on stra- 
tegic armaments is expected to bring greater 
momentum to the second round of Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) and facilitate 
the conclusion of an agreement on details. 
The principles enunciated in the agreement 
were in the nature of instructions to the 
American and Soviet negotiators in Geneva. 
The first principle states that the two sides, 
proceeding from the declaration on basic 
principles in the relations between the US 
and USSR at the time President Nixon 
was in Moscow in May 1972 and from the 
interim SALT agreement of 26 May 1972, 
will make serious efforts to work out the 
details of the permanent agreement, with the 
objective of signing it in 1974. 


The other principles provide that: 


è both sides will be guided by the recogni- 
tian of each other’s equal security inter- 
ests and that efforts to obtain unilateral 
advantage would be inconsistent with the 
strengthening of peaceful relations; 

@ limits apply to both quantitive as well as 
qualitative improvement of strategic 
offensive weapons; 

è limitations must be subject to adequate 
verification by national technical means; 


ə modernisation and replacement will be 
permitted under conditions to be worked 
out; 

è both sides are willing to reach separate 
measures to supplement the interim agree- 
ment, pending the completion of the 
permanent agreement; and 

e both sides shall guard against accidental 
or unauthorised use of nuclear weapons. 


The communiqué included reference to the 
discussions which took place on Indochina 
and the Middle East. On Indochina the two 
leaders ‘stressed the need to bring an early 
end to the military conflict in Cambodia’ and 
stated ‘the political future of Viet-Nam, Laos 
and Cambodia should be left to the respective 
peoples to determine, free from outside inter- 
ference’. Agreement on the Middle East was 
limited to ‘deep concern’ and a desire for the 
quickest possible settlement ‘in accordance 
with the interests of all states in the area 
consistent with their independence and 
sovereignty and [taking] . 
into due account the legitimate interests of the 
Palestinian peoples’. While differences between 
the two sides on handling the Middle East 
question remain, the sense of the communiqué 
will doubtless arouse some disquiet among 
Arab leaders over the possibility of an imposed 
settlement by the two super powers. On eco- 
nomic relations, the two leaders agreed that 
they should aim at a total of two to three 
billion dollars worth of trade over the next 
three years. It was also announced that Presi- 
dent Nixon had accepted an invitation to 
visit the USSR in 1974. 

The communiqué expressed the belief that 
the meeting represented a further milestone in 
the constructive development of relations. In 
commenting on the communiqué at a press 
conference on 25 June Dr Kissinger said that 
the Summit had intended to ‘strengthen the 
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co-operative bonds that have developed in 
particular areas, to give a new impetus to the 
key areas of negotiations, especially strategic 
arms limitations and mutual force reductions, 
and thirdly to take the joint principles one 
step further by embodying them in a formal 
agreement designed to prevent war’. He spoke 
of a ‘developing commitment that is 
becoming increasingly difficult to reverse’ and 
emphasised that the Summit was a milestone 
along the course charted in Moscow in May 
1972, with developments occurring on a broad 
front. He said of the nuclear agreement that 
it was ‘a milestone in the achievement of self 
restraint by the major countries, a self 
restraint which is by definition the essence of 
peace and which we intend to observe’. 


ICJ]: Nuclear Test Case 


On 22 June 1973, the International Court 
of Justice handed down an order for interim 
measures of protection in favour of Australia 
against the deposit of radio-active fall-out 
from tests conducted by the French Govern- 
ment. The operative part of the order was as 
follows: 


THE COURT 


indicates, by 8 votes to 6, pending its final 
decision in the proceedings instituted on 9 
May 1973 by Australia against France, the 
following provisional measures: 


The Governments of Australia and 
France should each of them ensure that 
no action of any kind is taken which 
might aggravate or extend the dispute 
submitted to the Court or prejudice the 
rights of the other party in respect of the 
carrying out of whatever decision the 
Court may render in the case, and, in 
particular, the French Government 
should avoid nuclear tests causing the 
deposit of radio-active fall-out on Aus- 
tralian territory, 


decides that the written proceedings shall first 
be addressed to the questions of the juris- 
diction of the Court to entertain the 
dispute, and of the admissibility of the 
application, 

fixes as follows the time-limits for the written 
proceedings; 21 September 1973 for the 
memorial of the Government of Australia, 
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Australia’s Minister for Defence, Mr Barnard (second 
from left) and Admiral Sir Victor Smith (second from 
right) inspecting the SAAB-Scania aircraft factory in 
Sweden. At left is Dr Tore Gullstrand and at right Major- 
General C. H. Nordenskiold, both af SAA B-Scania. 


9] December 1973 for the Counter-memorial 

of the French Government, 

and reserves the subsequent procedure for 

further decision. 

The Prime Minister. Mr Whitlam, wel- 
comed the Courts order and expressed his 
firm hope and expectation that the French 
Government would act in accordance with 
what the Court had ordered. 


Defence Minister’s Visit to Britain 
and Sweden 


The Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. 
Barnard, made a visit to Europe between 9 
and 26 June. He was accompanied by the 
Secretary of the Department of Defence, Sir 
Arthur Tange, the Chairman of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, Admiral Sir Victor Smith, 
and a group of departmental advisers and 
personal staff. 

Mr Barnard’s first visit was to Rome, where 
he was received by the Pope and had talks 
with senior Italian defence officials. 

From 13 to 15 June Mr Barnard visited 
Sweden for talks with the Swedish Minister of 
Defence, Mr Sven Andersson. He also made 
a formal call on the Prime Minister, Mr 
Olof Palme. While in Sweden, Mr Barnard 
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visited the SAAB-Scania Aircraft Works, where 
he watched a demonstration flight of the Vig- 
gen fighter and discussed aspects of the col- 
laborative production program offered by the 
Swedish Government for this aircraft. The 
Viggen is one of the aircraft being considered 
as a replacement for the Mirages presently 
used by the RAAF. 


In London Mr Barnard had discussions 
with the British Secretary of State for 


Defence, Lord Carrington, on various matters 
of mutual defence interest. The talks covered 
the present situation in South-East Asia, and 
in particular the planned reduction of Aus- 
tralian forces now stationed in Malaysia and 
Singapore under the Five-Power Arrange- 
ments. Mr Barnard also attended a defence 
policy presentation at the Ministry of Defence 
presided over by Lord Carrington, and paid 


formal calls on the Prime Miniter, Mr 
Edward Heath. and the Leader of the 


Opposition, Mr Harold Wilson. 

Mr Barnard visited two shipyards in Bri- 
tain. He viewed the construction of two 
Oberon class submarines which Australia is 
buying for the RAN, and saw a nearly 
completed Type 42 destroyer which is being 
built for the British Navy. He also had dis- 
cussions with the destrover’s builders on the 
vessel's capabilities and the general implica- 
tions of a destrover building program in Aus- 
tralia. Mr Barnard said that he had vet to 
make a decision following his review of the 
Australian destroyer construction project. 


Death of Indian High Commissioner 


We regret to record that the Indian High 
Commissioner to Australia, His Excellency 
Sardar Gurnam Singh Grewal, was killed in 
an aircraft accident near New Delhi on 31 
May. The Minister for Steel and Mines in the 


Indian Government, Shri Mohan 
Kumaramangalam, was killed in the same 


accident. Mr Grewal had been visiting India 
in connection with the visit of the Prime 
Minister of Australia. On | June Mr Whitlam 
sent the following message of condolence to 
the Prime Minister of India, Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi: 

I was shocked and distressed to read 
reports of the tragic air accident in New 
Delhi last night. The Government and people 
of Australia join me in expressing their pro- 


found regret and deep sympathy for all those 
families who have been bereaved. 


I understand that your Ministerial col- 
league, Shri Mohan Kumaramangalam, was 
among the unfortunate victims and I know 
this must be to you and your colleagues a 
particular personal loss. 


The new High Commissioner to Australia, 
His Excellency Sardar Gurnam Singh Grewal, 
had only just taken up his post but during 
that short time his wisdom, courtesy and dedi- 
cation to his mission made a profound 
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impression on my colleagues and myself. We 
in Australia were honoured to have had such 
a distinguished Indian with us even for this 
short time. Please accept my personal con- 
dolences over his untimely death. 


Viet-Nam: Paris Joint Communique 

On 13 June a communiqué was signed in 
Paris by the United States, North and South 
Viet-Nam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Viet-Nam. 





Australia’s Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, during a break in his discussions in 
London with Britains Secretary of State for Defence, Lord Carrington. Left to right, above, are: Admiral Sir Victor 
Smith, Mr Barnard, Lord Carrington, and Mr John Armstrong, Australia’s High Commissioner to Britain. 
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In essence, the communique reafliirms some 
of the key articles of the earlier Agreement 
and provides new timetables for carrying out 
some of the points originally agreed upon 
which have not been fully implemented. To 
the extent that it spells out in more detall 
some of the implications and consequences of 
a number of the main articles of the earlier 
Agreement the communique seems primarily 
designed to reduce the number of violations 
of that Agreement. 


In particular, the communique calls for: 


+ Immediate cessation of US aerial recon- 
naissance of North Viet-Nam. (The 27 
January Agreement provides for the 
cessation of US ‘military activities against 
the territory of the Democratic Republic 
of North Viet-Nam, by ground, air and 
naval forces’. ) 


e The resumption of US minesweeping 
operations in North Viet-Nam within five 
days, and completion within 30 days. (The 
27 January Agreement set no definite date 
for completion of this operation.) 


+ A strict observance of the ceasefire to go 
into effect at 0400 hours GMT on 15 


The Ambassador-designate of the 
USA, Mr Marshail Green, and 
his wife, arrived in Canberra on 
3 dune. Mr Green is a career 
diplomat with wide experience in 
Pacific and Asian affairs. He and 
Mrs Green are shown above 
( foreground) at Canberra airport 
with Mr K. C€. O. Skhann (right), 
Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. 


June. (The 27 January Agreement 
provided for such a ceasefire throughout 
South Viet-Nam as of 2400 hours GMT 
on 27 January. This ceasefire has been 
continually abused.) 


The Joint Military Commission shall as 
soon as possible determine areas con- 
trolled by the GVN and PRG. The 
Commission shall also immediately 
discuss the movements necessary to 
accomplish a return of the armed forces 
of the two South Vietnamese parties to 
the positions they occupied at the time 
of the 27 January ceasefire. 


A meeting within 48 hours of the com- 
manders of the opposing armed forces at 
those places of direct contact with a view 
to reaching an agreement on temporary 
measures to avert conflict. (The 27 Jan- 
uary Agreement provided for such meet- 
ings as soon as the ceasefire came imto 
force.) 


The return of captured military person- 
nel and foreign civilians of the four par- 
ties within 30 days. (The 27 January 
Agreement stipulated a period of 60 days 
following the ceasefire.) 


e The return as soon as possible of Viet- 
namese civilian personnel captured and 
detained in South Viet-Nam. Specifically, 
‘the two South Vietnamese parties shall 
do their utmost to accomplish this within 
45 days from the date of signature’, (The 
27 January Agreement specified a period 
of 90 days.) 

e The formation of the Council of 
National Reconciliation and Concord, 
consisting of three equal segments, as 
soon as possible, and for the two South 
Vietnamese parties to sign an agreement 
on the internal matters of South Viet- 
Nam as soon as possible, to do their 
utmost to accomplish this within 45 
days. 

e The US and the DRV Joint Economic 
Commission to resume its meetings four 
days from the date of signature of the 
communiqué, and for the Commission to 
complete the first phase of its work within 
15 days thereafter. 


e There is some refinement of the ground 
rules for the operation of the two-party 
Joint Military Commission, including the 
extension of privileges and immunities. 
frequent and regular liaison flights and 
the staffing and deployment of the Joint 
Military Commission and its regional 
commissions and teams within 15 days 
of their location having been determined. 

In respect of Laos and Cambodia the com- 

muniqué calls for the scrupulous implementa- 
tion of Article 20 of the January Agreement. 


Ireland: Presidential Election 

In the presidential election held in the 
Republic of Ireland on 30 May 1973, the 
Opposition’s candidate, Mr Erskine H. 
Childers, 68, who is English-born and a Pro- 
testant, defeated the Government’s candidate. 
Mr Thomas O'Higgins. The latter, a 56-year- 
old barrister, was deputy leader of the Fine 
Gael Party in the Dail (Lower House) until 
the general election in February 1973. 

Both candidates had deep roots in the bit- 
ter struggle that marked the birth of the 
Republic in the 1920s, when their families 
supported opposite sides, but past allegiances 
and religion do not appear to have played an 
important role in the election. Both sides 
agreed that religion should not be an issue 
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and, in the event, the predominantly Catholic 
electorate preferred the Protestant candidate 
to the Catholic one. 

Whilst Mr Childers was looked upon by 
some as a ‘conciliation candidate’ whose elec- 
tion could aid moves towards unity with 
Northern Ireland, acceptability to the North 
was not itself a major issue. Both candidates 
are regarded as men of great personal probity 
and both are reasonably well-known and liked 
in the North. 

Mr Childers won by 636,162 votes to 
587,577. Whilst polling was quite high in 
rural constituencies (about 60 per cent), low 
voting in Dublin brought the national average 
down to 55 per cent, 10 per cent lower than 
in the 1966 election in which Dr de Valera 
defeated Mr O'Higgins by only 10,000 votes. 

The President-elect has had wide public 
service experience and served as Tanaiste 
(Deputy Prime Minister) and Minister for 
Health in the Lynch Government until the 
latter's defeat in February. He has undertaken 
to expand the dimension and character of the 
presidency during his seven-year term by 
seeking out the views of persons, societies and 
organisations engaged in policy-shaping and 
by being a catalyst for ordered public debate 
on national issues. Within the limits of his 
constitutional powers, he will endeavour to 
reflect the most advanced and patriotic views 
of those who elected him. Mr Childers has 
indicated that he will surround himself with 
people who are to act as a ‘think tank’. 

The term of the incumbent President, the 
nonagenarian Dr Eamon de Valera, expired 
at midnight on 24 June. 


Australian Parliamentary Delegation 
to China 


An Australian Parliamentary Delegation 
led by Mr Lionel Bowen, M.P., Postmaster- 
General, visited the People’s Republic of 
China from 16 to 29 June 1973 at the 
invitation of the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress. This was the first 


delegation representing the Australian Par- 
lament to visit the People’s Republic of 
China. 


The delegation was received in Peking by 
Li Hsien-nien, Vice-Premier of the State 
Council, and by Kuo Mo-jo, Vice-Chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the National 
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The Pastmaster-General, Mr Lionel Bowen, who led the 
Austratian Parliamentary Delegation which visited China 
at the invitation of the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress in June. 


People’s Congress, who hosted a banquet for 
the party in the Great Hall of the People. 
These meetings provided occasions for general 
discussions on relations between the two 
countries and on a number of international 
issues. Kuo Mo-jo accepted on behalf of the 
Standing Committee of the National People’s 
Congress the Australian delegation’s invitation 


to make a reciprocal visit at a mutually con- 
venient time. 

In addition to visiting Peking the Parlia- 
mentary delegation made visits to Yenan, an 
ancient mountain city situated in the northern 
part of Shensi province which in the late 30s 
and 40s was the base of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party; to Sian, one of the cradles of 
Chinese civilisation and present-day capital of 
Shensi Province: to Shanghai, one of the most 
important industrial bases in China: and to 
Canton, capital of Kwangtung Province. Dur- 
ing its tour the delegation was accompanied 
by Lien Kuan, Deputy Secretary-General of 
the Standing Committee of the National 
People’s Congress. 

In the various centres visited the delegation 
was shown a wide range of contemporary 
Chinese activities as well as a number of his- 
torical sites. Places visited included factories, 
communes, a middle school, Peking Univer- 
sity, a May 7 Cadre School (for the re-educa- 
tion of officials), and a section of the tunnels 
under Peking which serve as air-raid shelters. 
Among the historical sites visited were the 
Great Wall, the Ming Tombs, and the former 
Imperial Palace in Peking in which is housed 
a fine collection of recently unearthed archaco- 
logical relics. 

The delegation was most warmly and 
hospitably received at every Stage of its tour 
of China. During the visit both sides took the 
opportunity to express satisfaction at the 
rapid development of — friendly relations 
between the two countries. 





Cadets from many countries participate in the courses at the Australian Army's Officer Cadet School at Portsea in 
Victoria, Here, three Malaysian cadets are shown at weapons training on the firing range, with an instructor. 
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Treasurer at OECD Ministerial 
Meeting 

The Treasurer. Mr Frank Crean, led the 
Australian delegation to the Ministerial Coun- 
cil meeting of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development which took 
place in Paris from 6 to 8 June. Mr Crean 
made three statements to the meeting dealing 
with anti-inflationary policies (on 6 June), co- 
operation with developing countries (7 June) 
and the qualitative aspects of economic 
growth (on 7 June). 

The texts of these three speeches are given 
below, together with the Communiqué issued 
at the end of the meeting: 


Anti-inflationary Policies 

May I begin, Mr Chairman, by extending a 
welcome to New Zealand. Of the 24 members 
of OECD, there are now two from the South- 
ern Hemisphere. We are happy to share our 
unique status with them. 

Mr Chairman, I should like to concentrate 
my remarks on the issue of inflation. My 
Government would agree with the Secretary- 
General, both on the importance to be 
attached to inflation, and on the urgent need 
to take resolute action against it. There has 
been some quickening of price rises in Aus- 
tralia in recent quarters and our experience in 
this respect is much the same as that of the 
OECD countries in Europe and Japan. Like 
them, we are placing increasing emphasis on 
the need for anti-inflationary policies and we 
welcome the interest of OECD in this matter. 

Inflation is a prob’em which Governments 
ignore at their peril. A small inflation tends to 
be accepted as a price which may have to be 
paid in order to ensure a satisfactory rate of 
economic growth and the achievement of a 
high level of employment. But inflation, once 
present, has a disturbing habit of quietly 
accelerating until the costs of inflation begin 
to bear heavily, and unevenly. on the econ- 
omy. and on the community. Inflation can be 
an economic and social problem just as surely 
as stagnation and unemployment. 

Furthermore, in recent times, we have 
observed that inflation can be experienced 
even when the economy is not booming, and 


even when employment levels are not high. 
Inflation, therefore, cannot be easily shrugged 
off as a necessary evil. 

Perhaps Governments should devote more 
time than they have in the past to reminding 
our respective communities of the costs of 
inflation—for they are very real. 

Inflation tends to strike at those sectors of 
the economy and at those people who are 
unable to pass it on. It affects exporters. It 
affects home production which is subject to 
competition from imports. It diminishes the 
value of savings built up over the years. H 
devalues the income of those who lack the 
bargaining strength to force up money wages. 
And in the end, it can distort the allocation 
of resources within the economy, favouring 
the ‘speculative’ investment at the expense of 
‘productive’ investment. In this way, it can 
reduce the very growth, and the high level of 
activity in whose name it was tolerated in the 
first place. 

If we are convinced of the evils of 
inflation, what courses of action are open to 
us? 

I should perhaps say at once that there are 


some courses of action which my Govern- 
ment will not adopt in the fight against 
inflation. 


We will not, for instance, attempt to abate 
inflationary pressures by deliberately creating 
unemployment. 

We will not, in the name of anti-inflation- 
ary policies, abandon social expenditures 
which we consider essential. 

We will not be dissuaded, for that reason, 
from instituting a better health service or a 
more equitable education system. or a more 
socially acceptable Jevel of retirement benefit. 
The time-table for some of these social 
expenditures may have to be extended. But 
such expenditures, even if not anti-inflation- 
ary, at least help those who are the victims of 
inflation. 

There are many things. however, that my 


We accept, of course, that effective control 
of aggregate demand is a pre-requisite for 
successful anti-inflationary policies. But we 
also agree with the point which the Secretary- 
General made that the approximate mix of 
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The 12th Ministerial Level Meeting of the Council of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development was 
held in Paris from 6 to 8 June. Shown at the meeting are Australia’s Treasurer, Mr F. Crean (right) and the A mobassador 
and Permanent Representative to the OECD, Sir Ronald Walker. 


anti-inflationary policies may differ from 
country to country, and from time to time. 

In some cases, it may be possible to 
operate primarily through fiscal policy, rais- 
ing public revenue or lowering public expen- 
diture. In other cases, it may be appropriate 
to take supplementary action through domes- 
fic monetary policy. 

Beyond that, however, we have come to the 
firm conclusion that Governments need to 


tackle inflation on a broader front than 
hitherto. 
For example. there are certain policy 


measures which can be helpful in the fight 
against inflation which primarily affect a 
country’s external transactions. Where 
countries are experiencing inflation and at the 
same time are in strong balance of payments 
surplus, external action, such as an exchange 
rate revaluation, can not only help to restore 
a better balance in the external accounts of 
that country, but also can contribute to 
greater internal price stability. 

In the same way any effective reduction in 
the barriers to competition from abroad, such 
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as a reduction in tariffs, ought to. in the 
longer term, make a very real contribution to 
the fight against inflation. 

Of course, such external measures are not 
politically easy to take. But I mention them, 
partly because we have made some moves in 
this direction ourselves, and partly because 
the current discussions on monetary reform 
and the current trade negotiations, if brought 
to a successful conclusion, may make such 
policy measures easier to undertake in the 
future. 

Then there are the specific policy measures 
which can be helpful in the fight against 
inflation and which primarily affect internal 
transactions. For example, effective legislation 
against restrictive trade practices and monop- 
olistic behaviour within a country will be 
helpful in the battle against price rises. Con- 
sumer protection policies will tend to have 
the same effects and Governments themselves 
can help to fight against inflation by ensuring 
their own authorities follow responsible price 
policies. 

What I would particularly like to mention 


Ba, 


in this category, however, is the view my 
Government takes that it is now necessary for 
us to move into the field of more direct 
measures on prices. To that end, we have 
established both a Prices Justification Tribunal 
and a Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
prices. 

The Tribunal will have the power to inves- 
tigate the pricing policies of large corpora- 
tions in Australia. The Committee will have a 
first task of looking into the pricing of meat 
and petroleum products and of investigating 
whether reductions in prices of imported 
goods consequent on revaluation are being 
passed on. Both the Tribunal and the Com- 
mittee will ensure that the pricing behaviour 
of businesses in Australia will be subjected to 
the scrutiny warranted by the severity of the 
inflationary problem. 

Inflation cannot be tackled by a Central 
Government alone. In a Federal System, such 
as my own, if is necessary to have the co- 
operation of the various State Governments. 
We have convened a special Premiers’ Con- 
ference to consider this matter, and a Joint 
Committee has been established to facilitate 
co-ordinated action by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments in Australia. 


The battle against inflation must not only 
be fought, it must be won. I believe, with the 
Secretary-General, that an international 
consensus against inflation may be helpful in 
winning this battle. 


For one thing, prices and incomes in any 
country are inevitably affected by prices and 
incomes overseas. If the OECD countries 
move together against inflation, the task will 
be made easier for each and every one of us. 

Then there is the consideration that the 
character of inflation is constantly changing. 
So too are the complex techniques for dealing 


with it. In this rapidly shifting situation, co- 
Operation and consultation between OECD 


countries on the methods and techniques of 
tackling inflation must be to our mutual inter- 
est and advantages. 

In the end, however, the fight against 
inflation must be won at the national level. 
For this, there must be a national consensus 
that the battle is worth winning. Government 
policies must have the understanding and sup- 
port of employers, of employees and of the 
community generally. A main advantage, as I 
see it, of the international consensus against 
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inflation is that it may be helpful in the 
development of a national consensus. 

I support the recommendations on 
matter in the Secretary-General’s paper. 

I would like to record now, a few words 
about trade aspects of the current inter- 
national discussions. 

Last November, GATT Member Govern- 
ments endorsed a call for a Ministerial Meet- 
ing to be held in Tokyo in September to initi- 
ate multilateral trade negotiations and adopt 
guidelines for their conduct. My Government 
is pleased that there has been agreement that 
the scope of the negotiations will be wide 
ranging and will cover trade in agricultural 
products, industrial raw materials and manu- 
factures and further that they will be directed 
not only to the question of tariff barriers, but 
also to the reduction of non-tariff trade 
barriers. 

My Government has stated its intention to 
take an energetic part in the trade negotia- 
tions, 

Australia sees it as important that the 
negotiations are conducted on the basis of 
mutual advantage and mutual commitment 
with overall reciprocity covering all trade. In 
particular, it looks to substantial improvement 


this 


in world trade conditions for agricultural 
products, with reasonable opportunities for 


efficient producers to compete. We recognise 
also the need for special attention to be given 
in the forthcoming trade negotiations to the 
problems of developing countries. 


Mr Chairman, one word about the report 
of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
in special session. My Government accepts 
the inter-relationship of monetary, trade and 
investment matters and supports the work of 
the OECD Committee. This is an extremely 
complex area involving many different inter- 
ests. It is very important that Governments 
take every opportunity to consult together 
and to seek solutions of these problems in a 
spirit of co-operation. 


Co-operation with Developing Countries 
So far we have been discussing those eco- 
nomic problems which we share as developed 
OECD countries. Of course, it is important 
that our own economic problems be solved. 
But, at the same time, we cannot overlook 
the situation in developing countries. We must 
increase our assistance to developing countries 
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as much as we can and we must improve the 
terms of our assistance. We must also work 
to improve the framework in which they 
trade, 

In his note, the Secretary-General draws 
attention to the persistence of such serious 
problems as unemployment, differences in the 
living standards of the various social groups, 
inadequate food supplies, and heavy indebted- 
ness. He suggests that aid policies must be 
applied and, as necessary, adapted in a way 
which takes wider social welfare objectives, 
employment and redistributive concerns 
increasingly into account. 

This view accords very closely indeed with 
the Australian Governments own recent 
assessment of its aid policy objectives. We 
will place greater emphasis on projects that 
have greater social welfare, employment and 
distributional effects. Our aim will be to have 
more Australian aid projects in rural areas 
with greater mass participation and benefit. 
We are also considering further changes in 
our scheme of tariff preferences for develop- 
ing countries. 

The current world-wide shortage of major 
food grains emphasises the need to ensure 
that food production more than keeps pace 
with population growth. In the absence of the 
achievement of this goal, little meaningful 
progress in the short-term can be made 
towards an effective solution of the other 
major social problems which face the devel- 
oping countries. Australia considers that the 
provision of food aid is a short-term measure 
that must not divert the attention of donor 
countries from the more important objective 
of raising domestic food production in the 
developing countries. This objective is one to 
which greater emphasis will be given in future 
in Australian aid programs. 

As regards the volume of aid, the Aus- 
tralian Government recently announced its 
intention not only to expand present programs 
in Asia, the Pacific and Africa, but also to 
work towards an official aid target of 0.7 per 
cent of the GNP by the end of the decade. 
Ministers will note that Australia’s ODA 
increased from 0.52 per cent of GNP in 1971 
to 0.61 per cent in 1972. 

But the volume of aid does not provide a 
full measure of the value of development 
assistance. In particular, it takes no account 
of the terms of aid. Nor does it ensure that 
the purposes for which aid is given are the 
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right ones in terms of the requirements as 
determined by the developing countries. Aus- 
tralia has long urged, and will continue to 
urge, all donors to provide development 
assistance on the softest possible terms. We 
are all aware of the serious difficulties that a 
number of developing countries are facing in 
meeting their foreign debt obligations. We, as 
donors, must not compound these difficulties 
by providing our aid on inappropriate terms. 

Finally, we think that efforts to achieve a 
further softening of terms should have greater 
priority than a general agreement on untying. 
However, we will be happy to take part in 
any renewed discussions if it seems that a 
comprehensive and effective agreement on 
untying can be realised. 


Qualitative Aspects of Economic Growth 


I would like to emphasise the importance 
that the Australian Government attaches to 
the work being done by OECD and its appre- 
ciation of OECD reports in the social and 
environmental fields. 

We often seem to think——or to imply—that 
a conflict is inevitable between economic 
growth and a better quality of life. I do not 
believe that we should think in these terms. A 
better human environment is part, and per- 
haps the most important part of economic 
growth. A simple accumulation of material 
goods conflicting with environmental quality 
is already something which people themselves 
see quite clearly as unacceptable, they see it 
as much too narrow an interpretation of eco- 
nomic progress. However, a continuing 
increase in Our capacity to produce and a 
continuing advance in technology are essential 
to our being able to build the sort of environ- 
ment we want. What we need to aim at is an 


enlightened economic growth which will 
encompass a fairly rapid improvement of 


social and environmental standards. 

Against that background, I would like to 
say that we join with others in supporting the 
first phase of the social indicators develop- 
ment program and agree that the report 
should now be published. We also agree with 
the basis proposed for carrying out further 
work in Phase 2. Certainly. we have some 
doubts as to whether the faster tempo of 
work which contemplates the completion of 
the second phase within two vears, rather 
than as earlier proposed, in four to five years, 


will be practicable. We ourselves have estab- 
lished a committee in our national administra- 
tion which will aim at completing work on 
social indicators within two years, but both 
we and OECD might have to keep this time- 
table under review as the complexities of the 
work emerge. 

Turning now to the environment, one thing 
that I would like to say is that we would 
hope that OECD would continue to see its 
role not simply as a source of information, 
but as a point at which to devise policy rec- 
ommendations for consideration by member 
governments. There seems to be a great need 
for countries to carry out complementary 
policies, both because environmental control 
extends beyond national borders and because 
the costs of control should not be allowed to 
distort the terms of international economic 
competition. 

Already, OECD has undertaken valuable 
technical work in the four sector groups of 
the environment committee, and we hope that 
this will continue. We might need to simplify 
and co-ordinate the activities of the sector 
groups. Outside the groups, work on industrial 
pollution will be particularly enhanced if 
the present close co-operation between the 
environment and industry committees is con- 
tinued and, where possible, intensified. 

In all of these things, science and tech- 
nology and the extension of education will be 
important. The Australian Government is 
adopting new policies for the promotion and 
support of science and technology as a source 
of material progress and as a motive force 
that penetrates and influences the daily lives 
of the Australian people. The aim will be to 
develop and foster multi-disciplinary research 
directly relevant to the problems of contem- 
porary society. 

Much the same broad value attaches to the 
OECD work in education. We hope to derive 
considerable benefit from participation in the 
education committee and in the Centre for 
Educational Research and Innovation. 

The approach of the Australian delegation 
is therefore to commend the organisation’s 
work in these fields. This work is perhaps still 
at an interim stage. Much activity has been 
begun. A great deal remains to be done. The 
Australian Government will play its part fully 
in pushing the work along and we hope, 
along with other member governments, that 
we will benefit greatly from the deeper insight 
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that we will gain into social and environ- 
mental problems and from the gradual for- 
mulation of solutions. 


Final Communiqué 

The Council of the OECD met at minister- 
tal level in Paris on 6, 7 and 8 June 1973 
under the Chairmanship of Mr Gregorio 
Lopez Bravo, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Spain. Ministers welcomed the accession of 
New Zealand to the convention on the orga- 
nisation, which took place on 29 May. 


International Economic Situation 

Ministers welcomed the recovery in the 
level of economic activity and the expansion 
of world trade during the past year. However, 
they expressed their concern at the persistence 
and accentuation of inflationary pressures and 
emphasised that under existing conditions 
their governments attach high priority in eco- 
nomic policies to reducing the rate of price 
increases. They noted action already taken io 
deal with inflation. They agreed on the need 
to prevent the emergence of excessive demand 
pressures, and, in the light of their individual 
situation, to take vigorous anti-inflationary 
measures in other fields. 

Ministers recognised that the rate of price 
increases and the spread of inflation from 
country to country make the fight against 
inflation a matter of common interest and a 
common obligation. They therefore agreed on 
the need for member countries jointly to rein- 


force their actions in this field. so as to 
render more effective the measures which 


they are taking or may introduce. 

The Council directed the organisation to 
continue to examine the national and inter- 
national factors supporting inflation, and the 
effects of inflation on the economies of mem- 
ber countries, to review the anti-inflationary 
actions of member countries, and to encour- 
age all member countries to persevere in the 
policies, individual or concerted, needed to 
restore suitable price stability. 

Despite recent movements in the foreign 
exchange markets, ministers took the view 
that the exchange rate relationships estab- 
lished between member countries in February 
and March last are realistic and generally 
appropriate to achieve a more satisfactory 
pattern of international payments. They 
expressed the firm determination of their gov- 
ernments to follow the policies needed to this 
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end, and will continue to consult each other 
closely thereon. Member governments empha- 
sised the need to maintain the orderly func- 
tioning of foreign exchange markets during 
the transitional period before the reform, on 
a Stable and lasting basis, of the international 
monetary system. Ministers stressed the 
urgency of completing the work necessary for 
this reform, 


Longer-term International Monetary, Trade 


and Investment Issues 

Ministers agreed on the urgent need for 
their governments to pursue in the appro- 
priate international forums the efforts initiated 
last year on international monetary reform, 
multilateral trade negotiations and inter- 
national investment issues. They recognised 
that these issues are interrelated. They look 
forward to early agreement on major ele- 
ments of the monetary reform referred to 
above. They are confident that their govern. 
ment’s preparations, domestic as well as multi- 
lateral, will enable active comprehensive 
negotiations on trade to be launched at the 
Tokyo meeting of the GATT. They instructed 
the executive committee in special session to 
press forward with its work on international 
investment, including miultmational enter- 
prises, and other issues, described by its 
chairman in his oral report. Ministers empha- 
sised that all these subjects form part of an 
overall effort to adapt the international eco- 
nomic system to new needs and opportunities, 
to the mutual advantage of all. They also 
reaffirmed the role of the OECD in keeping 
the overall objectives of this effort in view 
and in contributing to the understanding and 
the will necessary to the success of specific 
negotiations. 


Policies for wilh Developing 


Countries 


Co-operation 


Ministers reviewed the main aspects of eco- 
nomic co-operation with developing countries. 
They noted with concern the uneveness in the 
economic and social development of these 
countries and, in a number of them, the per- 
sistence of widespread unemployment, the 
inadequate growth of agricultural production, 
insufficient food supplies and heavy indebted- 
ness. They noted also that the flow of finan- 
cial resources to developing countries includ- 
ing official development assistance—in spite 


of substantial progress on the part of some 
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Among the senior meteorologists af a seminar on the 
reduction of cyclone damage held in May at the University 
of Queensland, Brisbane, were (from left) Dr R. C, 
Gentry (USA), Dr W. J. Gibbs (Australia) and Dr A. H. 
Glaser of the World Meteorological Organisation. 


OECD members—~has remained practically 
stationary in relation to gross national prod- 
uct over recent years. 

Ministers expressed their support for the 
organisation’s efforts to apply increasingly an 
integrated approach in the work of its various 
committees on development matters, taking 
account of the aims of the international 
development strategy for the United Nations 
Second Development Decade. They noted in 
particular that the Development Assistance 
Committee will continue to seek further pro- 
gress in the volume and quality of ald, 
including a better adjustment of the terms to 
the requirements of individual recipients and 
as stressed by several ministers, further 
measures of untying, as well as in adapting 
the forms of aid to the need to fight unem- 
ployment and poverty. Ministers invited the 
Trade Committee to pursue its consideration 
of means to expand the exports of developing 
countries, in particular through improved 
commodity trade and the generalised system 
of preferences. Ministers stressed that the need 
to secure additional benefits for the inter- 
national trade of these countries would also 
be an important consideration in the forth- 
coming multilateral trade negotiations. 


Energy Policies 

Ministers reviewed the progress which has 
been made in the organisation’s assessment of 
long-term energy problems. Recognising that 
adequate energy supplies are of vital impor- 


fance to member countries, they stated their 
determination to intensify co-operation within 
OECD on energy policies. 


Work 
Growth 

Ministers expressed satisfaction with the 
progress of the organisation’s work on qualita- 
tive aspects of economic growth. The OECD 
has paid increasing attention to this subject 
since 1970, in order to assist member 
countries in formulating policies which give 
fuller consideration to the various aspects of 
social well-being. They noted the recent adop- 
tion of a list of social concerns common to 
most member countries which will serve as a 
basis for further work on social indicators. 
Ministers also stressed the need to give envir- 
onment policies due weight along with other 
major national objectives, and to propose 
concrete solutions to environmental problems 
of common international interest, 


on Qualitative Aspects of Economic 


Visit to Europe by Minister for 
Labour 

On 25 May, the Minister for Labour, Mr 
Clyde Cameron, made the following announce- 
ment, 


I shall be leaving Australia for Europe to- 
morrow 26 May, in order to attend the 58th 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in Geneva. The composition of the Aus- 
tralian delegation to the Conference is shown 
in the attached list. 

This year the Conference will be dealing 
with a number of particularly important mat- 
ters including paid educational leave, protec- 
tion against occupational cancer, the mini- 
mum age for admission to employment and 
the social repercussions of new methods of 
cargo handling on the docks. The Conference 
will also be adopting the program and 
budget for the Organisation for 1974-5 and 
undertaking a review of the application in 
member States of the ILO Conventions on 
Freedom of Association. 

I will be having discussions in Geneva with 
the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, Mr Wilfred Jenks, and will be 
speaking in the debate on the Director-Gen- 
eral’s Report which is concerned with the 
relationship of social objectives to economic 
growth and change. 
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The Minister for Labour, Mr Clyde Cameron, who 
attended the 38th Session of the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in June. 


En route to Geneva I will visit Sweden 
where I will be the guest of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment and will have talks with the Prime 
Minister of Sweden, Mr Olaf Palme: the 
Minister of Labour and Housing: and other 
senior ministers, 

In London, I will be conferring with the 
Secretary of State for Employment, the Right 
Hon. Maurice Macmillan and with employer 
and trade union leaders and will obtain a first 
hand assessment of the functioning of the 
British Industrial Relations Act. 

I will also visit Paris for discussions with 
leading officials of the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), especially on the manpower and 
social affairs aspects of the OECD's work. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, I will 
be having talks with the Federal Minister for 
Labour and Social Affairs, Mr Walter Arendt, 
and with leading officials of the Federal Insti- 
tute for Labour in Nuremberg. 


58th Session International Labour Conference 
Geneva, June 1973 


Government Delegation 
Minister Attending the Conference 
Hon. Clyde R. Cameron. Minister for 
Labour 
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The Ambassador-desienate of Indonesia, Mr Haeruddin 
Tasning, and his wife, arrived in Canberra on 2 dune. 
He was met by the Chief ef Protocol af the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr H. N. Truscott, seen here (right) 
escorting him fram the aircraft. 


Accompanied by: 
Dr lan G. Sharp, Secretary, Department 
of Labour 


Delegates: 
Dr P. H. Cook, Ambassador and Special 
Labour Advisor for Europe 
Mr D. Volker, Principal 
Officer (International 
Department of Labour 


Executive 
Relations), 


Advisers: 
Mr P. Crozier, Executive Officer (Inter- 


national Relations). Department of 
Labour 

Mr T. J. Kearney, Under Secretary, 
NSW Department of Labour and 


Industry 
Mr B. J. O'Connor, Director, Australian 
Stevedoring Industry Authority 





Mr M. Peek, Second Secretary, Aus- 
tralian Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations Office in Geneva 

Dr G. C. Smith, Principal Medical 
Officer, School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine, Sydney 

Mr R. S. Smith, Principal Executive 
Officer (Training Development), 
Department of Labour 

Mr S. G. Whitlam, Third Secretary, Aus- 
tralian Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations Office in Geneva 


Employers: 

Mr G. Polites. MBE, Executive Director, 
Australian Council of Employers’ Fed- 
erations (Delegate) 

Mr I. Spicer. Secretary, Victorian Emp- 
loyers’ Federation 

Mr F. A. Pascoe, Deputy President, 
Associated Chambers of Manufactures 
of Australia 

Mr 1. M. Macphee, Director, Victorian 
Chamber of Manufactures 

Mr C. L. Craig, Chairman, Association 
of Employers of Waterside Labour 


Workers: 
Mr R. J. Hawke. President, Australan 


Council of Trade Unions (Delegate) 
Mr D. W. Cooley, President, Trades and 
Labor Council of Western Australia 
Mr W. H. Kenny, Senior Vice-President, 
Tasmanian Trades and Labor Council 
Mr P. L Nolan. Assistant Secretary, Vic- 

torian Trades Hall Council 
Mr C. H. Fitzgibbon, Federal Secretary, 
Waterside Workers’ Federation. 


Relations With Venezuela 

The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, announced on 
31 May that Australia and the Republic of 
Venezuela had agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations at the level of Ambassador. 

Mr Whitlam said that this would be made 
formal by an exchange of notes between the 
Australian Ambassador to the United States. 
Sir James Plimsoll, and his Venezuelan 
counterpart. 

Mr Whitlam said that the establishment of 
diplomatic relations would lead to closer co- 
operation between the two countries in accor- 
dance with the spirit and principles of the 
United Nations. 


World Environment Day 


The following is the text of a statement to 
mark the first World Environment Day (5 June 
1973) by the Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, on 4 June and 
sent to the Executive Director of the United 
Nations Environment Program: 


The annual celebration of a World Envir- 
onment Day is an occasion to take stock of 
the effectiveness of the policies and programs 
instituted by the United Nations and govern- 
ments for the protection and improvement of 
the human environment. 


In associating Australia with the celebration 
of the first World Environment Day, one year 
after the Stockholm Conference on the 
Human Environment, I confirm my Govern- 
ment’s support for the principles and declara- 
tion of Stockholm and Australia’s intention to 
pursue international and domestic policies 
which are in full harmony with the results 
and achievements of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence. 


My Government, conscious of the need for 
the Australian people to be protected against 
major hazards to the environment, has 
created three new Departments—Environment 
and Conservation, Tourism and Recreation and 
Urban and Regional Development, which, tn 
co-operation with other Australian Government 
agencies and the authorities in the Australian 
States, are working towards ensuring that Aus- 
tralians will continue to enjoy the nation’s 
natural and cultural heritage. 

We have established a Task Force on the 
National Estate. The Task Force will advise 
the Australan Government on additional 
measures and policies for the preservation 
and enhancement of features such as historic 
buildings and towns, urban parks and scenic 
reserves and areas along the coastline. The 
Australian Parliament has established a com- 
mittee on the Environment and Conservation. 

We are developing an environmental 
impact statement procedure, the objective of 
which is to ensure that full account is taken 
of the environmental impact of all proposed 
developments. We expect that the implemen- 
tation of this policy will be a most significant 
innovation in the process of government in 
Australia. 


The people of Australia and the Pacific 
area are currently faced by a serious threat to 
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their environment from nuclear weapons test- 
ing in the atmosphere. Principle 26 of the 
Stockholm Conference declared that ‘man and 
his environment must be spared the effects of 
nuclear weapons and all other weapons of 
mass destruction’. The Australian Government 
strongly endorses this principle and our policy 
is directed towards ensuring that present and 
succeeding generations will be spared the 
harmful consequences of contamination of the 
environment resulting from nuclear weapons 
testing. 

Australia intends to play a positive and 
constructive role in the work of the Govern- 
ment Council for Environmental Programs in 
keeping with the Council’s responsibility as 
the major forum for continuing international 
discussion of environmental problems. 

It is of particular importance that priority 
attention be given to the conservation of wild- 
life which is so essential inter alia for the 
preservation of the ecological balance. 

Australia welcomes the drawing up of the 
Convention on International Trade in Endan- 
gered Species of Wild Flora and Fauna and 
we have also recently announced that we 
intend to join the International Union for the 


Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources. 

On behalf of the Government and the 
people of Australia, I wish the United 


Nations every success in its efforts to develop 
effective practical measures of international 
co-operation for the preservation and 
enhancement of the environment. 


Ambassador to Poland 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Whit- 
jam, announced on 8 June that Mr Francis 
Stuart had been appointed Australian Ambas- 
sador to the Polish People’s Republic. Mr 
Stuart will be the first resident Australian 
Ambassador and will succeed Mr L. J. 
Lawrey who has been dually accredited from 
Moscow. Mr Whitlam said that the decision 
to accredit a resident Ambassador in Poland 
and to establish an Australian diplomatic mis- 
sion in Warsaw reflected the Government's 
wish to develop closer relations with the 
Polish People’s Republic as part of Australia’s 
efforts to strengthen its diplomatic represen- 
tation in Eastern Europe. 

Mr Stuart is expected to 
appointment in September. 


take up his 
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Facilitation of Visits to Australia 


The Australian Governments new non- 
criminatory policies were already having a 
beneficial effect on relations with our neigh- 
bours, the Minister for Immigration, Mr A. J. 
Grassby said in Sydney on the eve of his 
departure on 10 June for the first comprehen- 
sive tour of neighbouring countries by an 
Australian Minister for Immigration. 

Mr Grassby specifically welcomed the 
reported announcement by the Philippines 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Romulo that the Phil- 
ippines had lifted a 20-year old ban on Aus- 
tralians as permanent residents. 

Mr Grassby said that hitherto there had 
been a prohibition of Australians entering the 
Philippines for permanent residence. This had 
now been removed. The practical effect was 


that a quota had been set for Australians 
seeking permanent residence in the Philip- 
pines. 


by the Philippines, Australia would not be 
adopting a quota system to govern the entry 
of Filipinos into Australia. 

The Government’s Immigration policy was 
based on the merit of the individual and his 
capacity to contribute to Australia’s needs. 

Mr Grassby said the main purpose of his 
mission to Australia’s neighbours was to work 
for the initiation of new procedures to facili- 
tate visits for business, education, cultural and 
tourist activities. 

He had in mind streamlining visa proce- 
dures and cutting down the paper curtain that 
seemed to many people to be discouraging 
visits to Australia for these purposes. 

‘I want to see the maximum interchange 
between all of us as friends and neighbours’, 
Mr Grassby said. 

‘| would hope if my talks are successful, to 
initiate the new procedures shortly after my 
return and review their operation at the end 
of 12 months. 

‘The only way in which the experiment 
could fail would be by an abuse of visitor 
visas. There is a world of difference between 
inviting your friends to come and visit with 
you and have them move in with you per- 
manently when that was not the stated inten- 
tion of their visit. We have a non-discrimina- 
tory immigration policy but immigration and 
visiting are two different things. 

‘Australia will not be resuming the numbers 
game in migration in the future and there will 
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Mr A. J. Grassby, Minister for Immigration. 


be fewer places in Australia for people from 
all sources. We will continue with current 
policies designed to give a better deal to 
migrants and to improve selection procedures 
to ensure the level of wastage represented by 
returning settlers is sharply reduced.’ 

Mr Grassby said the mission to Asia would 
above all present the face of the new Aus- 
tralia in 1973 which had nothing to apologise 
for in its policies or its attitude to its friends 
and neighbours. 


UN Officials Visit 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Whit- 
lam, announced on 14 June that Mr Jose R. 
Martinez Cobo, Special Rapporteur for the 
United Nations’ Study on Discrimination 
Against Indigenous Populations, would visit 
Australia from 16 to 23 June, to obtain infor- 
mation about Australian Aborigines. 

Mr Martinez Cobo, currently the Ambas- 
sador of Ecuador to Mexico, is a member of 
the Sub-Commission on Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities of the United 
Nations’ Commission of Human Rights. 


He is also visiting Malaysia and New Zea- 
land as part of the study he has been 
appointed to undertake by the Sub-Commis- 
sion. While in Australia. Mr Martinez Cobo 
will visit Aborigines in Sydney, Townsville, 
Cairns and Darwin. 

He will also hold talks in Canberra with 
the Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, members 
of the Council for Aboriginal Affairs and 
with officers of the Department of Aboriginal 
Affairs. 


Land in New Hebrides 

The Australan Government has agreed to 
reliquish Australian land holdings in the 
New Hebrides to enable them to be used by 
the people of the New Hebrides. 

Announcing this on 14 June, the Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
E. G. Whitlam, released the following agreed 
joint communiqué by the Australian and Brit- 
ish Governments: 


The Australian and British Governments 
have agreed on principle that Australian lands 
in the New Hebrides known as the ‘Common- 
wealth Lands’ should be transferred to a 
Land Trust Board to be set up by the British 
Resident Commissioner in the New Hebrides 
under Queen’s Regulations. 


As part of a contract made in 1902 
between the Australian Government and 


Burns Philp and Co. Ltd, Burns Philp trans- 
ferred the right of disposal of approximately 
25,000 acres of land in the New Hebrides, to 
which it held claims, to the Australian Minis- 
ter for External (now Foreign) Affairs. in 
return for an increase in shipping subsidy. 

Most of the land is registered in Burns 
Philp’s name and the company has continued 
to act as agents for the Australian Govern- 
ment in dealing with the land. 

It will be the duty of the Land Trust Board 
to further the use of the land vested in if 
from time to time for the benefit of the 
people of the New Hebrides. 

The ‘Commonwealth Lands’, with some 
possible exceptions to be agreed between the 
British Resident Commissioner and the Aus- 
tralian authorities, will be vested in the 
Board. 

In reaching this agreement the Australian 
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and British Governments have had very much 
in mind the interests of the New Hebrideans, 
Detailed discussions and negotiations, conse- 
guential upon the agreement will be held as 
soon as possible between the British Resi- 
dency in Vila and the Australian authorities. 


Ambassador to the GDR 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam. announced on 15 June that Mr 
Francis Stuart, whose appointment as Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to Poland was announced 
on 8 June, has been concurrently appointed 
as Australian Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic. Mr Stuart will normally 
be resident in Warsaw but will pay regular 
visits to the GDR. 

Mr Whitlam said the decision to accredit 
an Ambassador to the GDR was a logical 
development following the Australian Gov- 
ernment’s decision to recognise the GDR last 
December. The early appointment of Mr 
Stuart reflected the importance Australia 
attaches to the development of bilateral rela- 
tions with the GDR and in more general 
terms, to the expansion of Australia’s rep- 
resentation in Eastern Europe. 


Moratorium on Commercial Whaling 
Australia favours a proposal for a 10-year 
moratorium on commercial whaling. 


21 June by the Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, and the 
Minister for Primary Industry, Senator 
Wriedt. 

They said that at the International Whaling 
Commission meeting beginning in London on 
25 June, the Australian delegation would 
indicate that Australia was prepared to vote 
for a proposal for such a moratorium and to 
implement it if all other countries were pre- 
pared to do so. 

The Government's decision took account of 
the growing international concern at the kill- 
ing for commercial profit of whales, which 
were a significant element in the world’s wild- 
life heritage. 

This view had been supported almost unan- 
imously at the United Nations Conference on 
the Human Environment in Stockholm last 
year. 
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The International Whaling Commission had 
already introduced a moratorium on the cap- 
ture of a number of endangered species of 
whales. 

In taking this decision, the Ministers said, 
the Government was aware that a complete 
moratorium could affect the operation of 
Australia’s one remaining whaling station, at 
Cheynes Beach, near Albany in Western Aus- 
tralia and the fact that 100 people were 
employed there in an activity which, in 1972, 


had produced about $1,600,000 worth of 
sperm whale products. 
The Government would undertake a 


detailed examination of the implications for 
Australia for the implementation of a morato- 
rium covering all species and this would, of 
course, have regard to those now concerned 
with whaling in Western Australia. 


French Nuclear Tests 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 23 June that HMAS Supply 
would sail from Sydney on 25 June. Supply 
will at New Zealand’s request rendezvous 
with HMNZS Otago which is expected to sail 
from New Zealand on 28 June. This is in 
accordance with the Governments earlier 
undertaking, in response to a New Zealand 
request, to provide refuelling support for the 
naval frigate which the New Zealand Govern- 
ment is sending to the French nuclear test 
area. 

Mr Whitlam noted that, following the 
recent ruling of the International Court of 
Justice upholding the Australian and New 
Zealand applications for an interim injunction 
to halt French testing, all parties were under 
an obligation to refrain from any action likely 
to aggravate or extend the dispute. He said 
neither ship will seek a confrontation with the 
French armed forces in the test area. He 
confirmed that Supply would remain outside 
the zone declared by the French Government. 


Statement on Korea 


The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam, has welcomed 
the important foreign policy changes 
announced on 23 June by President Park 
Chung-Hee of the Republic of Korea. 

The Prime Minister said on 24 June that 
the Australian Government shared President 
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Park’s view that in present conditions the 
peaceful reunification of Korea must be a 
long-range objective. 

In the meantime, we had to face the reality 
of two governments in the Korean peninsula 
with very different economic structures and 
social systems. 

Australia believed that the international 
community could best contribute to peaceful 
co-existence and eventual reconciliation 
between North and South by accepting the 
reality of two governments, admitting them to 
international organisations and co-operating 
with them on the widest possible basis. 

Mr Whitlam — particularly welcomed 
President Park’s announcement that his Gov- 
ernment would not oppose North Korea’s 
participation in international organisations 
and that it had no objection to the entry into 
the United Nations of both the DPRK and 
the ROK. 

This constructive gesture reflected the reali- 
ties of the present and would, in Australia’s 
view, contribute to the achievement of a last- 
ing peace on the Korean peninsula by remov- 
ing some of the bitterness which had for so 
long characterised relations between the ROK 
and the DPRK. Australia stood ready. Mr 
Whitlam said, to support the entry of both 
governments to the United Nations, if that 
was their wish. Australia also favoured partici- 
pation by North Korea in any General 
Assembly debates about Korea prior to mem- 
bership. 

The Prime Minister referred to the Presi- 
dents stated intention to continue the dia- 
logue with North Korea and said that the 
unification talks, although likely to be slow in 
producing results, would stand a better 
chance of success if the international commu- 
nity co-operated with both governments in 
creating an atmosphere that was conducive to 
fruitful negotiation. The President had spoken 
of South Korean willingness to enter into 
relations with countries with different ideol- 
ogies. Mr Whitlam hoped that the DPRK 
and its friends would respond to this initiative 
constructively. 


Death of Sir Edward Cakobau 


The Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, 
announced on 26 June that the Australian 


High Commissioner in Fiji, Mr H. W. Bul- 
lock, would be Australia’s representative at 


the funeral ceremonies for Ratu Sir Edward 
Cakobau, Deputy Prime Minister of Fiji, who 
died in Suva on 25 June. 

Mr Whitlam said he had sent the following 
message of condolence to the Prime Minister 
of Fij, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara: 


I am deeply saddened to learn of the 
death of Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau. We in 
Australia will remember him as a gallant 
soldier, a respected leader, a man of great 
personal charm and sense of humour and a 
fine sportsman. I know that his passing will 
be a great loss to his family and to the 
Government and people of Fiji. On behalf 
of the Government and people of Australia 
please accept my sincere condolences. 


Chinese Nuclear Tests 


Commenting on reports that China had 
conducted another atmospheric nuclear test, 
the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam. said on 27 June 
that the Australian Government viewed with 
deep concern the hazards created for all 
humanity through pollution of the atmosphere 
and radioactive fallout. 

Mr Whitlam recalled that an Australian 
protest about the continuation of Chinese 
nuclear weapons tests had been conveyed to 
the Chinese Foreign Minister on 10 April, 
and the Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr 
Cairns, had also explained Australia’s views in 
a discussion with the Chinese Premier during 
his recent visit to Peking. 

The Prime Minister said that the Australian 
Government had consistently opposed nuclear 
weapons testing by all countries, and was 
taking steps in the International Court of Jus- 
tice to restrain France from conducting tests 
in the Pacific. 

On 22 June the Court had indicated provi- 
sional measures in these proceedings, which 
provided that the French Government should 
avoid nuclear tests causing the deposit of 
radio-active fallout on Australian territory. 

The Prime Minister acknowledged that 
China did not accept the jurisdiction of the 
Court, and was not a party to the 1928 Gen- 
eral Act for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Dispute. He nevertheless considered 
that the Chinese Government, as well as 
France. had a clear obligation towards the 
international community to prevent the dan- 
gers of environmental pollution. 
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Mr Shamsul Hog, a special emissary from the Prime 
Minister of Bangladesh, visited Australia in May to put 
his country s case for the restoration of ‘harmonious and 
good neighbourly relations between Bangladesh, India 
and Pakistan. He is shown above during his discussions 


with the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, on 29 May. 

Mr Whitlam said he was instructing the 
Australian Ambassador in Peking to make a 
further protest to the Chinese authorities and 
call on them to halt atmospheric tests and co- 
operate with other nations in moves for the 
ending of all nuclear testing. 


Vietnamese Orphans 

The Acting Minister for Immigration, Sena- 
tor Douglas McClelland, said on 27 June that 
the Government would extend assisted pas- 
sage arrangements to Vietnamese orphans 
coming to Australia for adoption by Aus- 
tralian residents. 

He said that this followed representations 
to the Minister, Mr Grassby, by people inter- 
ested in adopting orphans. 

Senator McClelland said that under present 
policy there was provision for passage assist- 
ance for minor children (both adopted and 
natural born) coming to Australia to join 
migrant parents. 

This policy would now cover orphan chil- 
dren from Viet-Nam provided the adoption 
arrangements were recognised in both Viet- 
Nam and the intended State of residence. 

Children for whom an assisted passage was 
granted would fly from Saigon to Singapore 
and then to Australia. 
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Where the airlines required young children 
to have escorts however, these would have to 
be paid for by the adopting parents. This con- 
formed with the existing arrangemenis for 
unaccompanied children under assisted pas- 
Sage schemes. 


Aid to Indonesia 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
announced on 28 June that a sixth and final 
instalment ($990,000) for 1972-73 Devisa 
Kredit transactions had been made available 
to the Government of Indonesia under Aus- 
tralia’s aid program. 

This instalment, which is expected to be 
released for sale through the Jakarta Bourse 
on 29 June, brings the Australian 1972-73 
contribution to Devisa Kredit operations to a 
total of $5,500,000. 

It will provide Indonesian importers with 
foreign exchange to buy essential goods from 
Australia. In the past these have ranged from 
raw materials to machinery. 


The balance-of-payments support made 
available to the Government of Indonesia 
through DK arrangements has contributed 


significantly to the stabilisation of the 


country’s economy. 


Parliamentary Delegation to the 
USSR 
Joint Communiqué 

At the invitation of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, a Parliamentary Delegation of Aus- 
tralia, headed by the Minister for the Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory and for the Northern 
Territory, Mr K. E. Enderby, M.P., made an 
official visit to the Soviet Union from 20 to 
30 June 1973. 

The delegation consisted of members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Federal Parliament of Australia, 

It was the first official visit of an Australian 
Parliamentary Delegation to the USSR. 

During its stay in the Soviet Union the dele- 
gation visited Irkutsk, Bratsk, Baku and Len- 
ingrad, as well as Moscow. Throughout its 
tour, the delegation was accompanied by 
Deputy of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and member of 
its Commission for Foreign Affairs, Mr A. G. 
Petrishchev. 

The delegation was given the opportunity 
to familiarise itself widely with different sides 
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Mrs Thelma Grant, a lecturer in English, explains a point 
about the language laboratory ar the Western Australian 
Institute of Technology to Miss Watrenee Vannasin eft} 
and Miss Srisasorn Silawatanwengse (centre), two of 
a group of five Thai students undertaking a special English 
course at the Institute. 


of the life of the Soviet people, with their 
achievements in the field of economics. 
science and culture, and to visit industrial and 
agricultural enterprises, public and other 
organisations. 

In Moscow, the delegation laid a wreath at 
the mausoleum of V. L Lenin, the founder of 
the Soviet State, and visited the museum of 
his study and apartment in the Kremlin. 

Paying its tribute to the sacrifices of the 
Soviet people during the Second World War, 
the delegation laid a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in Moscow and at the 
Piskarevsky Memorial Cemetery in Leningrad. 

During their stay in Moscow the members 
of the Australian Parliament were received by 
and held talks with the Chairman of the 
Council of the Union of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, Mr A. P. Shitikov and with the 
Chairman of the Council of Nationalities of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Mrs Ya. S. 
Nasriddinova. The delegation also held talks 
with the Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, Mr M. A, 
Yasnov, and with the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic. Mr K. A. 
Khalilov. The delegation made calls on the 
Chairmen of the Executive Committees of the 
Moscow City Council, the Leningrad City 
Council, the Irkutsk Regional Council and the 
Bratsk City Council. 

The Delegation of the Parliament of Aus- 
tralia was informed about the structure and 





During a farewell visit rọ Brisbane, the 
Queensland, the Malaysian High Commissioner, Tan Sri 
Datuk Mohammed Fuad Stephens, saw his nephew, 
Afr Alex Srratron-Funk, graduate. They are shown above 
with the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Queensland, 
Professor Zelman Cowen. 


activities of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Repub- 
ics, and of local Soviets. In the course of the 
talks, which took place in a friendly atmos- 
phere and a spirit of mutual understanding, 
a number of questions concerning both rela- 


tions between the USSR and Australia and 
current international problems of mutual 
interest were discussed. 

Welcoming the successful result of the 


recent meeting between L. I Brezhnev. Secre- 
tary-General of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and Richard M. Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the USA, the Soviet and Australian 
Parliamentarians expressed the opinion that 
negotiations at the highest level between leaders 
of states contributed to the improvement in the 
international situation and opened new and 
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A touch of Thailand in Sydney: to 
mark WViskha Puja Day, 17 May, 
Buddhisis in Sydney and some non- 
Buddhist friends enacted the Thai 
custom of offering food to monks. 
Two Thai monks who are visiting 
Australia took part in the celebra- 
LION. 


capital of 
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favourable opportunities for a further reduction 
of tension and for the establishment of a 
structure of lasting peace. 

The substance of the talks and the friendly 
and businesslike atmosphere in which they 
took place were evidence that the visit of the 
delegation of the Parliament of Australia to 


the USSR had been useful and had contri- 
buted to mutual undersianding. to strengthen- 
mg mutual confidence and to the further 
development of relations between the two 
countries. 


The Soviet and Australian Parliamentarians 
indicated their support for the widening ol 
co-operation in areas of mutual interest to the 
USSR and Australia, including those of politi- 
cal contacts, scientific and technical co-opera- 
tion, trade and economic ties and cultural 
exchanges. Guided by the wish to promote 
the development of friendship and co-opera- 
tion between the USSR and Australia, the 
Parlamentarians of the two countries 
expressed themselves in favour of a widening 
of contacts and exchanges between the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the Parha- 
ment of Australa, The Australian Delegation 
conveyed to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on behalf of the Australan Parliament an 
invitation to send to Australia a Soviet Parha- 
mentary Delegation. The invitation was 
accepted with thanks. 

The members of the Australian Delegation 
expressed their appreciation for the warm 
welcome, hospitality and demonstrations of 
friendship accorded them by their hosts, the 
Supreme Court of the USSR, and the other 
Soviet citizens they met in the course of their 
WiSit, 


f i 
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Australian Treaty 


Relationships 





The following are developments in Aus- 
tralia’s treaty relationships during the three 
months from March 1973: 


Convention Concerning Unemployment 
(ILO Convention No, 2) 


The Convention entered jnto force for Aus- 
tralia on 15 June 1973. (See also Current 
Notes issue of June 1972). It will be pub- 
lished in the Australian Treaty Series 1973 
No. 19. 


Agreement between the Government of Aus- 
tralia and the Government of New Zealand 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with Respect 
to Taxes on Income 


The Agreement was signed at Melbourne 
on 8 November 1972 and entered into force 
on 31 March 1973. It will be published in the 
Australian Treaty Series 1973 No. 11. 


International Cocoa Agreement 1972 


The Agreement was ratified by Australia on 
27 April 1973 (See also Australian Foreign 
Affairs Record of March 1973). The Agree- 
ment entered into force provisionally on 30 
June 1973. 


Treaty between Australia and Sweden con- 
cerning Extradition 


The Treaty was signed at Stockholm on 20 
March 1973. It is subject to ratification. 
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Treaty between Australia and the Republic of 
Austria concerning Extradition 


The Treaty was signed at Canberra on 29 
March 1973. It is subject to ratification. 





Statute of the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law 


The Statute was opened for signature at 
Rome on 15 March 1940 and entered into 
force on 20 April 1940. Australia deposited 
its Instrument of Accession on 21 March 
1973 on which date the Statute entered into 
force for Australia. The text will be published 
in the Australian Treaty Series 1973 No. 10. 





Agreement terminating the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Organisation Financial 
Agreement signed at London on 27 January 
1969 and Commonwealth Telecommunica- 
tions Organisation Financial Agreement 1973. 


These Agreements were opened for signa- 
ture at Ottawa and London on 24 November 
1972. Australia signed the Agreements on 30 
March 1973 and they entered into force for 
Australia on 1 April 1973. They will be pub- 
lished in the Australian Treaty Series 1973 
No. 12. 


Exchange of Notes constituting a further 
Amendment to the Agreement of 24 
December 1963 concerning the Foreign 


Exchange Operations Fund for Laos 


The Notes were exchanged at Vientiane on 
1 June 1973 and entered into force on that 
date. 


The text will be published in the Australian 
Treaty Series 1973 No. 16. 


the 
Tariffs 


Convention on Nomenclature for 
Classification of Goods in Customs 
and Protocol of Amendment 


The Convention was opened for signature 
at Brussels on 15 December 1950 and the 
Protocol of Amendment was opened for sig- 
nature at Brussels on 1 July 1955. The two 
instruments entered into force on 11 Septem- 
ber 1959. Australia deposited its Instruments 
of Accession relating to both the Convention 


and the Protocol on 18 April 1973. The Con- 
vention and Protocol will enter into force for 
Australia on 18 July 1973. The texts will be 


published in the Australian Treaty Series 
1973 No, 18. 
Agreement establishing the South Pacific 


Bureau for Economic Co-operation 


Australia signed the Agreement at Apia on 
17 April 1973 which entered into force on 17 
May 1973. It will be published in the Aus- 
tralian Treaty Series 1973 No. 13. 


Agreement relating to Refugee Seamen 


The Agreement was opened for signature at 
The Hague on 23 November 1957 and 
entered into force on 27 December 1961. 
Australia deposited its Instrument of Acces- 
sion on 18 April 1973 and the Agreement 
will enter into force for Australia on 17 July 
1973. It will be published in the Australan 
Treaty Series 1973 No. 17. 


Exchange of Letters constituting an Agree- 
ment between Australia and New Zealand on 
Rates and Margins of Preference 


The Letters were exchanged at Canberra 
and Wellington on 7 May 1973 and entered 
into force on that date. 


The text will be published in the Australian 
Treaty Series 1973 No. 14. 


Protocol relating to Milk Fat 


The Protocol was opened for signature at 
Geneva on 2 April 1973 and entered into 
force on 14 May 1973. 


Australia signed the Protocol on 11 May 
1973. It will be published in the Australian 
Treaty Series 1973 No. 15. 


Convention concerning the Application of 
International Labour Standards to Non- 
Metropolitan Territories (ILO Convention No. 
83) 


AUSTRALIAN TREATY RELATIONSHIPS 


This Convention was adopted at Geneva on 
li July 1947 and will enter into force on 15 
June 1974. 


Australia ratified this Convention on [5 
June 1973 and it will enter into force for 
Australia on 15 June 1974. At the time of 
ratification Australia made declarations in rela- 
tion to the Conventions listed in the Schedule 
to the Convention in respect of its obliga- 
tions on behalf of Papua New Guinea and in 
respect of their application to the Territory of 
Norfolk Island. 


Convention concerning the Maximum Length 
of Contracts of Employment of Indigenous 
Workers (ILO Convention No. 86) 


This Convention was adopted at Geneva on 
If July 1947 and entered into force on 13 
February 1953. 


Australia ratified this Convention on 15 
June 1973 and it will enter into force for 
Australia on 15 June 1974. At the time of 
ratification Australia made a declaration 
accepting the obligations of this Convention 
on behalf of Papua New Guinea, subject to a 
minor modification, and a declaration that its 
provisions shall not apply to Norfolk Island. 


Convention concerning Discrimination in 
respect of Employment and Occupation (ILO 
Convention No. 111) 


This Convention was adopted at Geneva on 
25 June 1958 and entered into force on 15 
June 1960. 


Australia ratified this Convention on 15 
June 1973 and it will enter into force for 
Australia on 15 June 1974. 


Convention concerning Minimum Wage Fix- 
ing with Special Reference to Developing 
Countries (ILO Convention No. 131) 


This Convention was adopted at Geneva on 
22 June 1970. 


this Convention on 15 
into force for 


Australia ratified 
June 1973 and it will enter 
Australia on 15 June 1974. 
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Calendar of 
Conferences 


at which Australia 
will be represented 





July 
2 PARIS 

OECD: Tourism Committee 

2-3 GENEVA 
ECOSOC: CPC/ACC Joint Meeting 

2~3 PARIS 
DAC/CSTP: Joint Planning Group on 
Science and Technology 

2-3 PARIS 


DAC: Group on Statistical Problems 

2-4 GENEVA 
ECOSOC: Statistical Commission Working 
Group on International Statistics: Pro- 
grams and Co-ordination 

2-6 GENEVA 


FAO/WHO: Codex Executive Commit- 
tee—19th Session 
2-6 ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Tea 
2—~L1 NAIROBI 
UNESCO/WIPO: 3rd Governmental Com- 
mittee of Experts on Satellite Broadcasting 


2~24 GENEVA 


UN Committee on Peaceful Uses of the 


Seabed 

2-25 GENEVA 
GATT: Trade Negotiations. Preparatory 
Committee 

3—4 GENEVA 
GATT: CTIP 

3—4 PARIS 
OECD: W/P 3 of Economic Policy 
Committee 

3—13 GENEVA 


UNCTAD—Committee on Invisibles and 
Financing Related to Trade— 6th Session 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on 
6th Session 
4 July-3 August 

GENEVA 

ECOSOC: 54th Session 


Manufactures, 


PARIS 

OECD: Executive Committee in Special 
Session 

9-13 TOKYO 

ECOSOC: Asian Regional meeting in pre- 
paration for Sth UN Congress on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment 
of Offenders, Toronto 1975 


9--13 NEW YORK 
ECOSOC: Working Group of the Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Commission 
on Oceanography and Data Exchange 
9-13 ROME 
FAO: Ad Hoc Consultation on the Inter- 
national Plant Protection Cenvention 
10-11 PARIS 
OECD: Committee for Agriculture 
12-13 PARIS 
OECD: Maritime Transport Committee 
13-27 GENEVA 


UNCTAD: Working group on the Charter 
of the Economic Rights and Duties of 
States. 2nd Session 

17 JAPAN 
DAC: Annual Aid Review 

18 DENMARK 
DAC: Annual Aid Review 

19-20 Paris 

DAC: Aid for Export Promotion 


23-24 PARIS 
OECD: Trade Committee W/P 
24-30 BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Inaugural Session, Working 


Group on Stratographic Correlation be- 
tween Sedimentary Basins 

30 July-3 August 
BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Intergovernmental Consultation 
on Regional Co-operation in Timber and 
Timber Products 

30 July-4 August 
HELSINKI 
WMO/WHO: Technical Conference on 
the Observation and Measurement of 
Atmospheric Pollution (TECOMAP) 

31 July-14 August 
International Cocoa Counc 


July 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Advisory Committee to the 
Board and to the Committee on Com- 


modities, 8th Session 
July-August 
GENEVA 
Law of the Sea. 6th Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Peaceful Uses of the Sea Bed 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


August 27 August-14 September 
TOKYO GENEVA 
Advisory Council of the Asian Statistical ECOSOC: Commission on Human Rights: 
Institute Sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
2-8 Oxrorp, UK nation and Protection of Minorities, 26th 
International Association of Geodesy. Session 
Symposium on Computational Methods in 31 Paris 
Geometrical Geodesy OECD: W/P on HLG on Oil Apportion- 
2-10 OTTAWA ment 
Commonwealth Heads of Government August-September 
6-16 Symposium on Population and the Family NAIROBI 
(preparatory to 1974 World Population UNDP: African Regional Labour Adminis- 
Conference) tration Training Program (English speaking 
6-24 GENEVA countries} 
ECOSOC: Committee on Elimination of September 
Discrimination 3—15 GENEVA 
7-11 BANGKOK UN: Advisory Committee on Administra- 
ECAFE: Asian Industrial Development tive and Budgetary Questions 
Council 3~21 GENEVA 
7-17 GENEVA UN: Commission on Human Rights-— 
UNCTAD: Committee on Manufactures, Sub-commission on Prevention of Dis- 
6th Session crimination and Protection of Minorities 
7—17 GENEVA 7-22 LONDON 
UNCTAD: Committee on shipping, 6th 1973 Commonwealth Parliamentary Con- 
Session ference 
12-18 GENEVA 10-12 GENEVA 
UN: World Federation of UN Associa- WMO: IMO/WMO Centenary Celebrations 
tions 10-15 ROME 
13-17 GENEVA FAO/WHO: Codex Committee of Govern- 
ECOSOC: Group of Rapporteurs on the ment Experts on Milk and Milk Products, 
Packing of Dangerous Goods, l4th 16th Session 
Session 10-28 GUAM 
13-24 GENEVA 1973 South Pacific Commission Conference 
ECOSOC: Commission on Human Rights. 10 September-~10 October 
Sub-commission on Prevention of Dis- GENEVA 
crimination and Protection of Minorities—- UNCTAD: United Nations Sugar Re- 
working group negotiating Conference 1973~~2nd part 
15-21 BANGKOK 11-12 Paris 
ILO: Convocation of the 15th Session of OECD: Agriculture Committee W/P 5 
the Asian Advisory Committee (Fruit) 
18-20 Paris 11-21 Guam 
OECD/CERI: Pilot Study on Transfer of 13th South Pacific Conference 
Learning Systems 12-14 Tokyo 
20-24 GENEVA GATT: Ministerial Session to launch new 
ECE: Seminar on Financing of Housing round of multilateral trade negotiations 
21 August~14 September 12-19 GENEVA 
GENEVA WMO: Preparatory Committee of the 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board, Executive Committee 
[3th Session 12 September—12 October 
22-29 GENEVA Paris 
WCC: Central Committee UNSECO: Executive Board, 93rd Session 
27 August-1 September 14 September—26 October 
LIEGE, BELGIUM TORREMOLINOS, SPAIN 
General Conference of the IUSSP ITU: Plenipotentiary Conference 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


{6-21 JAKARTA 
7th Asian Conference on Occupational 
Health 
17-28 GENEVA 
UNESCO: 34th Session of the International 
Conference on Education 
17—28 GENEVA 
ILO: Textiles Committee, 9th Session 
17 September-12 October 
PARIS 
UNESCO: Executive Board-——93rd Session 


17 September-24 November 


WHO/Danish International Development 
Agency: Postgraduate Course in Dental 


Public Health 
19-22 Tokyo 
OECD: Tokyo Conference on International 
Economy and Competition Policy 
20-28 CANBERRA 
FAO: Asian/Pacific Forestry Commission 


Conference 
20-28 GENEVA 
WMO: Executive Committee 
23 GENEVA 
GATT: SMP Management Committee 


23 GATT: Milk Fat Management Committee 
24 GENEVA 
ECE: Coal Committee 
24-28 NAIROBI 
IMF: Annual Meeting 


MANILA 
WHO: First Regional Seminar on National 
Health Manpower Planning 
24-28 GUAM 
36th South Pacific Commission Session 
24—28 UN: Scientific Committee on Effects of 
Atomic Radiation, 23rd Session 
24 September-5 October 
GENEVA 
Joint ILO/UNESCO Meeting on Technical 
Education and Vocational Training 
25~27 LONDON 
International Tin Council, 10th Session 


25 September—5 October 
STOCKHOLM 
Symposium on Population and the 
Environment (preparatory to 1974 World 
Population Year) 

26-28 ROME 


FAO: Ad Hoc Consultation on Codex of 
Practice for Fish and Fishery Products 
(Shrimps and Smoked Fish) 
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September 
VIENNA | 
FAO: International Seed Symposium 
September 
BUDAPEST 
FAO/WHO: Codex Committee on Methods 
of Analysis and Sampling, 8th Session 


October 
FAO/WHO: African Food Standards 
Conference 

October 
ROME 


FAO: Fifth Export Consultation on Fish 
and Fishery Products 

October 
ROME 
FAO: Committee on Commodity 
lems, 48th Session 


Prob- 


October 
ROME 
FAO Committee on Forest Development 
in the Tropics, 3rd Session 


October 
INDIA 
FAO: Plant Protection Committee for 
S.E. Asia and Pacific Region, 9th Session 
October 
STOCKHOLM 


FAO/WHO: Codex Committee on Edible 
Ices, Ist Session 


1-3 TOKYO 
4th Conference of Asian Labour Ministers 
1-5 COPENHAGEN 


WHO: 2nd International Conference of 
National Committees on Vital Health 
Statistics 


1-6 BERGEN 
FAO/WHO: Codex Committee on Fish 
and Fishery Products, 8th Session 

1-12 ABADJAN 
UNESCO/WIPO: Meeting on Copyrights 


{1-19 Dar ES SALAAM l 
UN: Symposium on the Relationship of 
Social Security, Social Planning and 
Economic Development 

2-9 ToKYo 
FAO: Fifth Expert Consultation on Fish 
and Fishery Products 

3-9 ROME 
World Food Program Intergovernmental 
Committee 

8—12 BONN 


FAO/WHO: Codex Committee on 
cessed Meat Products, 7th Session 


Pro- 


8-20 LONDON 
UN: Economic Commission for Europe: 


4th (triennial) Seminar on the Building 
Industry 

8—21 CANBERRA 
IUFRO: Meeting and Study Tour of 


Executive Board 
9-16 TOKYO 
FAO: Technical 
Products 
15-19 Paris 
OECD: Committee of Experts on Restric- 
tive Business Practices—-W/Ps 7, 9. 10, 
Ii, 12 


Conference on Fishery 


15-26 GENEVA 
ECOSOC: Committee on Housing, Build- 
ing and Planning 

15-27 TOKYO 
UN: Regional Cartographic Conference 
for Asia and the Far East 

16-24 Paris 
OECD: Industry Committee W/P $, 


Regional Development 


16-26 GENEVA 
ILO: 12th International 
Labour Statisticians 
16-26 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: 
Session 


Conference of 


Committee on Shipping. 6th 


Key to organisations referred to above: 


ACC Administrative Committee on 


Co-ordination 


CPC Crime Prevention and Control 

CSTP Committee for Scientific and 
Technological Policy 

CTIP Committee for Technological and 
Information Programs 

DAC Development Assistance Com- 
mittee 

ECAFE Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 

ECE Economic Commission for 
Europe 

ECOSOC Economic and Social Council 

FAO Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion 

GATT General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 

ILO International Labour Organisi- 
tion 

IMF International Monetary Fund 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


18-19 Paris 
OECD: DAC High Level Meeting 


22 PARIS 
International Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs. Scientific and Technological 
Conference 
22-27 LONDON” BRIGHTON 


IPPF: 9th International Conference 
22 October—15 November 

ISRAEL 

ECOSOC: Seminar on the Transfer of 

Technology in a Developing Country 
29-30 PARIS 

OECD: 
29 October—2 November 

GENEVA 

Preparatory Group on TCM Convention 


Trade Committee 


30 October—1 November 
SYDNEY 
Conference of 
Ministers 


South Pacific Labour 
October-November 
ROME 
FAO: Intergovernmental Group on Cocoa 
Sub-group on Statistics, 33rd Session 
October-November 
UN/FAO:  [ntergovernmental 
on the WFP, 24th Session 


Committee 


ITU International Telecommunica- 
tions Union 

IUFRO International Union of Forestry 
Research Organisations 

TUSSP International Union for Scientific 
Study of Population 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 

UN United Nations 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

UNDP United Nations Development 
Program 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
isation 

WEP World Food Program 

WHO World Health Organisation 

WIPO World Intellectual Property 
Organisation 

WMO World Meteorological Organisa- 
tion 
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Representation 





AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 


OVERSEAS 
May 
SWITZERLAND 


22 Mr J. R. Rowland presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador, resident in 
Vienna. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

31 Mr J. R. Rowland presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador, resident in 
Vienna. 

BURMA 

31 Mr C. G. Woodard presented Letters of 

Credence as Ambassador. 
June 
TURKEY 
1 Mr J. M. McMillan presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
NIGERIA 
4 Mr W. H. Bray presented Letters ot 
Commission as High Commissioner. 
THE LEBANON 
Mr P. N. Hutton presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 
GHANA 
8 Mr R. J. Percival presented Letters of 
Commission as High Commissioner. 
POLAND 
8 Mr F. H. Stuart appointed as Ambassador. 


LA 
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ARGENTINE 

Mr H. A. Dunn presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador. 

MONGOLIA 

Mr L. J. Lawrey presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador, resident in 
Moscow. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
General Sir John Wilton, K.B.E.. C.B.. 
D.S.O., appointed as Consul-General, New 
York. 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Mr F. H. Stuart appointed as Ambassador 
resident in Warsaw. 

VENEZUELA 

Mr F. T. Homer appointed as Ambassador 
resident imn Brazilia. 

HUNGARY 

Mr J. R. Rowland presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador, resident in 
Vienna. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


June 
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INDONESIA 

His Excellency Mr Haeruddin Tasning 
presented his credentials as Ambassador. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

His Excellency Mr Marshall Green 
presented his credentials as Ambassador. 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
His Excellency Mr Hans Richter presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 

REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 

His Excellency Mr Nguyen Phuong Thiep 
presented his credentials as Ambassador. 





DIARY OF EVENTS— JUNE 


AUSTRALIA 
2 June The Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. Willesee, left Australia for a one-month visit to 
Europe and Africa. 
3 June The Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, arrived in New Delhi to begin a four-day State visit to 
India. 
7 June Mr Whitlam returned to Australia. 
9 June The Minister for Defence, Mr L. H. Barnard, left Australia for discussions in London with 
the Secretary for Defence, Lord Carrington. He visited Rome and Stockholm en route to 
London. 
16 June A Joint Parliamentary Delegation led by the Minister for the Capital Territory and the 
Northern Territory, Mr K. E. Enderby, left Australia for a tour of the USSR, Sweden and 
Denmark. 
17 June On his arrival in London for 10 days of talks with British leaders, the Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr B. M. Snedden, called for a referendum in Australia on appeals to the Privy Council. 
22 June The International Court of Justice granted Australia an order restraining France from con- 


ducting further atmospheric nuclear tests which would deposit radio-active fallout on 


Australia. 
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The noted French anthropologist. Dr Maurice Godelier. and the Australian Commonwealth Film Unit ‘Film Australia 
in {1969 made a nine-hour film of the initiation ceremonies and way of life of the Baruva tribe which lives in a remote 
part of Papua New Guinea, In appreciation of Dr Gadelier’s work. the Austratian Government presented the first copy of 
the film to the College de France in Paris, with which Dr Godelier is associated. At the ceremony on 27 dune were (fram 
left in this pieture) Mr Geofrey Price of the Australian Embassy, Dr Godelier. Mr Noel Garrick of the Australian Embassy. 
and Professor Claude Levi-Strauss, Professor of Anthropology at the College de France. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


13 June A Joint Communiqué relating to the January Agreement on Ending the War and Restoring 
Peace in Viet-Nam was signed in Paris by the USA, North and South Viet-Nam. and the PRG. 

20 June Representatives of Indonesia. Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand began talks 
in Baguio on making South-East Asia a ‘zone of peace’. 

30 June Malaysia announced that it had established diplomatic relations with North Korea. 

THE PACIFIC 

25 June The Deputy Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Edward Cakobau, died. aged 64. Australia was 
represented at his funeral on 29 June by the Minister for Tourism and Recreation. Mr F. E. 
Stewart. 

28 June The New Zealand Navy's HMNZS Otago sailed for Mururoa Atoll as part of New Zealand's 


protest against French nuclear testing. An Australian vessel, HMAS Supply, will be available 
to assist the Otago with fuel and provisions. 


SOUTH ASIA 


13 June in India. President's Rule was imposed in Uttar Pradesh. 

15 June The Prime Minister of India, Mrs Indira Gandhi, began a three-day official visit to Yugoslavia. 
17 June Mrs Gandhi left Yugoslavia for Canada for an official visit. 

24 June The Chief Minister of the Indian State of Bihar resigned following his failure to win a vote 


of confidence in the Congress Legislature Party. 
NORTH ASIA 


27 June China carried out an atmospheric test of a nuclear device. 
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AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


7-11 June 


15 June 


25 June 


The West German Chancellor, Mr Willy Brandt, visited Israel. 
Six men, including an Australian, Mr Alexandre Moumbaris, were found guilty on various 
charges under South Africa’s Terrorism Act. 

A British Government Mission left Salisbury after a brief, unannounced visit to Southern 
Rhodesia. 


THE AMERICAS 


31 May 

7 June 
13 June 
15 June 
15 June 


18 June 


20 June 


2? June 


25 June 


26 June 
27 June 


29 June 


EUROPE 


31 May 
1 June 
8 June 
8 June 

10 June 


12 June 
12 June 


20 June 


22 June 
26 June 


28 June 


28 June 


28 June 


The US Senate voted to cut off all funds for the bombing of Cambodia and Laos. It was the 
first absolute anti-war prohibition ever voted by either Chamber of Congress. 

Mr Paul McCloskey raised in the US Congress the possibility of the impeachment of President 
Nixon over the ‘Watergate Affair’. 

President Nixon applied a 60-day price freeze on virtually all products in the US except 
rents and raw agricultural products. 

The US Senate voted 67 to 15 to block funds for continued military operations in Indochina. 
The President of Argentina, Dr Hector Campora, began a five-day State visit to Spain. 

The Secretary-General of the CPSU, Mr Leonid Brezhnev, began an eight-day visit to the 
United States, during which he had 47 hours of discussions with President Nixon. 

General Peron returned permanently to Argentina, ending 18 years of exile. He travelled with 
President Campora, who was returning after his official visit to Spain. General Peron’s 
arrival was marred by serious rioting by his supporters. 

Mr Nixon and Mr Brezhnev signed a declaration on the prevention of nuclear war. They also 
signed an agreement on Basic Principles for the Negotiations on the Limitation of Strategic 
Arms. 

The US House of Representatives passed an amendment, already passed by the Senate, to 
a money bill, cutting off funds for bombing Laos and Cambodia. President Nixon vetoed 
the measure on 26 June. 

At the Senate’s Watergate investigation, former White House lawyer, Mr John Dean, accused 
President Nixon of covering up the scandal. 

In Uruguay, President Bordaberry, with the support of the military, assumed full powers. 
He announced the dissolution of Parliament and the creation of a ‘State Council’. 

In a compromise agreement, President Nixon and Congress set 15 August as the date for the 
cessation of US bombing of Cambodia. 


Presidential elections in the Republic of Ireland resulted in the election of Mr Erskine 
Childers, a Protestant, 

The Greek Government abolished the Monarchy and declared the country a Republic. The 
Prime Minister, Mr Papadopoulos, became provisional President. 

Preparations for the European Security Conference ended with agreement on an agenda for 
the actual conference, to begin in Helsinki on 3 July. 

In Spain, General Franco announced the separation of the positions of Head of State, which 
he will retain, and Prime Minister, to which he named Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco. 

In Italy, the Christian Democrats decided to break up the governing centrist coalition and 
negotiate with the Socialists for a new left-wing coalition. 

Italy's Prime Minister, Mr Andreotti, announced the resignation of his government. 

in West Germany, Dr Helmut Kohl became Chairman of the Opposition party, the Christian 
Democrats. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Federal Republic of Germany and Czechoslovakia initialled a 
treaty normalising relations between their two countries. 

Mr Erskine Childers was sworn-in as President of the Republic of Ireland. 

The General Secretary of the CPSU, Mr Leonid Brezhnev, began two days of talks, in Paris. 
with President Pompidou. 

Elections were held for the new Northern Ireland Assembly. Final results were Official 
Unionist 25 seats, Independent Unionists 7, Social Democratic and Labour 19, Loyalist 
Coalition 18, Alliance 8, Northern Ireland Labour 1. 

NATO and the Warsaw Pact ended preparatory talks on the reduction of forces in central 
Europe, clearing the way for full-scale negotiations to begin on 30 October. 

The French Government published a White Paper rejecting international criticism of its 
nuclear tests. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
29 May-22 June Meeting of the Trusteeship Council. 


2? June 
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The Security Council adopted a resolution recommending UN membership for the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the German Democratic Republic. 
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OUR COVER this month shows Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth H and the 
Premier of New South Wales, Sir Robert Askin, arriving at the Sydney Opera 
House on the evening of 20 October for the Royal Opening Concert. The 
Governor-General, Sir Paul Hasluck, is on the left of the picture. 


The Queen officially opened the Opera House on the afternoon of 20 October. 


Australian President of Security Council 


NEE EA ONS E 





Sir Laurence Mcintyre, Australia’s Ambassador to the United Nations in New 
York, was President of the Security Council in October during the renewed 
hostilities in the Middle East, and played a key role in the consultations asso- 
ciated with negotiating a cease-fire. 


One of Australia’s largest marine industries is tuna fishing. A 
good school of tuna in the waters off the coast of southern 
Australia can yield up to 25 tons in two hours. After a school is 
located five pilchards are thrown out of the boat to excite the 
tuna to feed. Then the fishermen begin poling with ther heavy 
bamboo rods fitted with a trace and barbless hook. The tuna 
bite at the splash of the unbaited hook as it hits the water. 
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HREE TIMES IN MODERN 

history, states have attempted to 
establish a system of world order, the last 
time being the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945 which led to the formation of the 
United Nations. Although the resulting 
machinery has not been particularly effective 
in imposing the rule of law as a substitute 
for war in the affairs of mankind, the per- 
sistence of the effort indicates that the ideal 
is at least acknowledged as worthwhile. 

In the nineteenth century the high seas, 
being regarded as common to all mankind, 
were not thought of as an area subject to 
national appropriation and were not 
accordingly a source of conflict. Wars fought 
for control of the sea were fought for 
tactical advantages. not for the opportunity 
to claim oceans as part of the metropolitan 
realm or empire. Thus, while the scope of 
regulations ordering the conduct of man on 
land increased with time, in the seas it was 
all laissez-faire. Freedom of the high seas was 
a basic tenet of international law which could 
be justified in theoretical terms of natural law 
or in practical terms of the preservation of 
empire and peace. The kinds of use made of 
the oceans—transport, warfare, living and 
non-living resource extraction, waste disposal, 
recreation, and study, were guaranteed to 
whoever was in a position to take advantage 
of them. Only in this century have smal 
limits been put on some of these freedoms, 
but there has been no concerted attempt to 
create an all-embracing system of law and 
effective management covering the sea. 

After World War II, some of the traditional 
freedoms began to be slightly qualified by 
the conclusion of treaties. In 1958 the inter- 
national community succeeded in drawing up 
four Conventions in Geneva which codified 
and developed the law of the sea. The con- 
ventions were based largely on custom which 
had developed over the previous centuries 


a 


of recently independent states. 

Scientists had discovered that land masses 
did not end abruptly at the sea, but that 
every continent and large island rested on a 
kind of submerged shoulder called a conti- 
nental margin. The margin could be divided 
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ontinent 










into three component parts: a shelf, slope, 
and (in places) a rise. The continental shelf 
slopes gently outwards from low water mark 
to where the inclination changes noticeably 
downwards marking the beginning of the 
continental slope, which is the steepest part 
of the margin. The continental rise is an 
accumulation of sediments overlapping the 
bottom of the slope. The rise merges into the 
ocean floor (see diagram below and page 646). 
In the geological sense the width of the 
continental shelf ranges from less than a 
mile, for example—north of New Guinea, 
up to as much as 600 miles off Argentina, 
while the slope is usually 10 to 20 miles wide 
although it can be either narrower or wider. 
The depth at which the change in inclination 
from the shelf to the slope occurs varies 
considerably—it may be as little as 50 metres, 
or as much as 500 metres, but is usually 
taken to be at about 200 metres depth. 
Under the 1958 Convention on the Terri- 
torial Sea and Contiguous Zone, coastal states 
were granted a territorial sea, or a belt of 
sea adjacent to their coasts, in which the 
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states could exercise full sovereignty subject 
to the right of innocent passage for foreign 
shipping. The precise breadth of the belt was 
left undetermined. Within the territorial sea 
the principle of national sovereignty pre- 
dominated but, beyond that, no state could 
exercise sovereignty over any part of the seas, 
nor (save in exceptional circumstances such 
as self-defence or the control of piracy) could 
it exercise control over a ship flying a foreign 
flag. 

Another Convention recognised the coastal 
states’ special conservation rights over fisher- 
ies, but the major principle governing 
exploitation of fisheries was freedom. 

Under the 1958 Continental Shelf Conven- 
tion a coastal state has sovereign rights for 
the purpose of exploiting the natural resources 
of the seabed and the subsoil adjacent to the 
coast out to a depth of 200 metres or beyond 
that limit to where the depth of the waters 
above admits of exploitation. Thus, under the 
Convention, the outer limit of the continental 
shelf moves further out as exploitation tech- 
nology advances. This Convention granted to 
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the coastal state new rights, sovereign and 
exclusive in character, to the shelf and there- 
fore detracted from the previous freedom 
which had existed there. 

In considering the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention as to what is continental 
shelf—namely the dual criteria of depth and 


exploitability, and the seemingly limitless 
scope of the latter, the Convention also 


expressly contains the element of adjacency 
to the coast, Admittedly, ‘adjacent’ Is an 
imprecise term, but nation after nation has 
asserted categorically in the United Nations 
discussions that in their view this concept of 
adjacency clearly precludes the carving up of 
the ocean floor between nations. Australia 
cannot carve up the Indian Ocean between 
itself and Madagascar. A second point of 
international law which is relevant is the 
judgment given by the International Court of 
Justice in the 1968 North Sea cases. The 
International Court emphasised the morpho- 
logical concept-——that the continental shelf is 
the natural prolongation under the sea of the 
land mass of the coastal state. 


These considerations have led Australia to 
argue that, under current international law, 
coastal states are granted rights of explora- 
tion and exploitation of the shelf to a dis- 
tance of 200 metres depth and to the edge 
of the shelf which, being the natural prolon- 
gation of the land mass, extends to the sea- 
wards side of the continental rise. 


Despite these conventions, more than 30 
coastal states claim some kind of zone 
of exclusive jurisdiction in excess of those 
mentioned in the Convention. Some of the 
zones are straightforward extensions of the 
territorial sea (especially in Latin America), 
some relate to fisheries only (such as Ice- 
land), some to pollution control (Canada and 
Britain), and some to  non-nuclearisation 
(Latin America) (See table opposite). In 1967 
Australia broke away from the traditional 
identification of an exclusive fishing jurisdic- 
tion with the territorial sea by asserting an 
exclusive fisheries zone of 12-miles while still 
retaining a three-mile territorial sea. 


Strains on the Law 

By 1967 it had become clear that techno- 
logical advances would soon open up to 
exploitation the whole ocean area. The 
Geneva Conventions were not designed to 


TERRITORIAL SEA CLAIMS 


breadth June 
in miles 1960 1973T 
3 26 26 
4 4 4 
5 1 0 
6 10 12 
9 1 0 
10 1 1 
12 13 58 
18 0 1 
30 0 3 
50 1* 1 
130 0 1 
170 0 1 
200 1 7 
tJune *kilometres 


PERCENTAGE OF REPORTED STATE CLAIMS 
TO TERRITORIAL SEA 


breadth 

in miles 1960 19731 change 
3 43 24 --19 
6 17 11 — 6 
12 22 47 +25 
18-170 2 7 45 
200 2 7 a 5 
12 and over 26 60 +. 34 
tJune 


EXCLUSIVE FISHING ZONES IN EXCESS OF 
12 MILES AND COMPREHENSIVE 
TERRITORIAL SEA CLAIMS AS AT 1 JULY 
1973 


breadth 
in miles country 
18 Cameroont 
30 Congo (Brazzaville), tT 
Nigeria, t Ghana, t 
50 Gambia, t Pakistan,* 
Iceland* 
110 Senegal* 
130 Guinea,t 
170 Gabont 
20-200 Republic of Korea” 
200 Siera Leone, t Agentina,t Brazil, t 


Chile, * Ecuador,t El Salvador,t 
Mexico, * Nicaragua,* Panama,t 
Peru, * Uruguay. t 


t territorial sea * fishing zone 
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— Continental platform deeper than 200 meters; 
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regulate this expansion, either in its military 
or industrial manifestations. In the previous 
century this would have been regarded with 
unconcern since the seas, being free, were 
Open to exploitation by those with the ability 
to exploit. By 1967, however, developing 
countries were concerned that those with the 
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ability to exploit would be the already rich 
nations and that they, the developing nations, 
would fall further behind. Accordingly, in 
1967 the United Nations General Assembly 
established a Committee to study the peace- 
ful uses of the seabed and ocean floor beyond 
the limits of national jurisdiction, an area 
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whose resources were to be considered the 
common heritage of mankind. 

The United Nations has decided to convene 
a Conference in 1974 on the Law of the Sea. 
The Conference is charged with establishing 
an international seabed regime with a pre- 
cisely defined area of responsibility, settling 
questions relating to rights on the high seas, 
continental shelf, territorial sea and contigu- 
ous zones, regulating fishing and the conser- 
vation of living resources, preserving the 
marine environment and drawing up regula- 
tions concerning scientific research. 

The task is immense and as important as 
any other issue facing mankind today. It is 
important because the prizes are so large and 
the possibility of conflict so great. 


Oil and Minerals 


We do not have to understand how a 
mineral deposit is formed before being able 
to exploit it. We have no adequate explana- 
tion for the deposition on the seafloor, either 
as a crust or in ‘nodules’ from pebble to 
boulder size. of thousands of millions of tons 
of concentrated ores of manganese, silicon, 
iron, nickel. sodium, cobalt, copper, alu- 
minium, zirconium, lead, zine, barium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, potassium, chrom- 
ium, titanium, rare earths, and in some places, 
gold and diamonds. The richest in metal 
values of all deposits found so far lie in about 
3000 metres of water in an area stretching 
500 to 1.000 miles from Hawaii to Mexico 
and Central America. There, an almost con- 
tinuous carpet of copper-nickel nodules lies 
on the gently rolling seabed. One area has 
been estimated to contain 15,000 tons of 
nodules per square mile. At least 25 com- 
panies have already invested close to $US300 
million in research and development of these 
resources. 

While most of the known minerals under 
the seas seem to be concentrated on the 
ocean floor, most of the oil and gas is con- 
centrated on the continental margin. Exploita- 
tion of the former is not immediately possible 
or profitable (although in several years this 
will no longer be true); exploitation of the 
latter is already supplying a large proportion 
of the world’s fuel. 

The effects of an increasing supply of oil 
on world markets will probably not dislocate 
the economies of present oil-producers from 
land sources, (largely because much of the 
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present supply is derived from the continental 
margin adjacent to their own coasts), although 
the effects of an increasing supply of oil 
from new producers could reduce the strength 
of oil as a political weapon. The effects of an 
increasing supply of minerals from the seabed, 
however, would probably not be beneficial 
to land producers of those metals. Zaire, 
Morocco and Zambia might suffer a drop in 
their cobalt export earnings. Indonesia and 





Pictured, above. are manganese nodules ving on the floor 
of the north Pacific at a depth of 4,000 metres. Nodules 
rich in a variety of minerals, carpet many areas of the ocean 
floor. They are being continuously formed, at a rate faster 
than it will be possible to collect them, at least for some 
time in the future. 


Australia could suffer from a drop in their 
nickel exports. Ghana and most especially 
Gabon would suffer a drop in their manga- 
nese earnings. The list of nations which may 
suffer is not large, but is mostly restricted to 
developing nations: the list of nations benefit- 
ing most, both as consumers and possible 
producers of the new found minerals, is also 
not large but is mostly restricted to developed 
nations. 


Living Resources and Pollution 

Unlike the non-living resources of the sea, 
the living resources are self-generating and 
renewable. A generation ago the rate of man’s 
exploitation of living resources was exceeded 
by their reproduction rate and no limit to 
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fish catches appeared in sight. Technology and 
industry have now, however, placed the fish 
hunting industry in jeopardy. The advanced 
nations (especially Japan and the USSR) have 
developed fishing fleets which act Hke vacuum 
cleaners and have nearly exhausted stocks in 
their own waters. They are therefore forced 
to fish in waters adjacent to other states. 

The advanced nations have developed 
industries (and the developing nations are 
anxious to follow suit) which use the oceans 
as sinks for their waste and have thus put 
into jeopardy the living resources of the seas. 
Already fish in the Baltic, Caspian, parts of 
the Mediterranean, North Atlantic, and seas 
around Japan are seriously threatened. The 
present popular concern for protection of the 
environment has had the beneficial result of 
making it common knowledge that the sea 
does not have infinite capacity to disperse or 
utilise the rubbish of our civilisation. The 
continental margins are the most productive 
regions of the ocean and also the most sensi- 
tive and most exposed to pollution. Thus, 
while technology gives us the ability to catch 
an increasing amount of fish, our abuse of 
technology reduces the amount of fish avall- 
able for catching. Again, those to suffer first 
are the developing nations. 


Deployment of Force 

When Ambassador Pardo of Malta in 1967 
suggested that the law of the sea was a M 
subject for study by the United Nations, he 
emphasised the dangers arising from the 
possibility of — remote-controlled nuclear 
weapons being placed on the ocean floor. 
Since then, agreements attempting to place 
some limit on the deployment of nuclear 
weapons have been signed and the subject 
itself is not on the 1974 Conference agenda. 
Nevertheless, if coastal states are granted 
jurisdiction over the continental margin, the 
present freedom of super-powers to man- 
oeuvre there will be curtailed. 

Of more importance to great maritime 
powers and super-powers alike is the preser- 
vation of their present freedom of navigation 
(including that of submerged submarines) 
through international straits and archipelagos. 
Their interests are opposed to several coastal 


An ail-drilling rig operating in the Otway Basin area of 
Bass Strait which separates the island of Tasmania 
from the Australian mainland. 
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strait states (Cyprus, Greece, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Morocco, Philippines, Spain, Egypt) 
and archipelagic states (Fiji, Indonesia, 
Mauritius and the Philippines). The first 
group of states assert that straits, having a 
heavy concentration of traffic in a restricted 
area, should be subject to special regulations 
for the control of pollution, for safety at sea, 
and for the security of the coastal state 
against the effects of super-power manoeuver- 
ings in their waters. The second group of 
States claim that the waters of archipelagos, 
far from separating the islands constituting 
the archipelagic state, are the element which 
binds the state together: therefore the waters 
should also be subject to special regulations. 
In both cases the effects of these claims would 
be to restrict the present freedoms, although 
the restrictions contemplated in the case of 
Straits are generally greater than in the case 
of archipelagos. 

The super-powers and maritime powers 
have a further fear that if strait, archipelagic 
and coastal states have power to make 
their own regulations controlling pollution 
and safety, the multitude of different zones 
with different standards will hinder the 
development of international shipping and 
may even lead to maritime chaos. 


Scientific Research 

Even the innocuous-sounding principle of 
freedom of scientific research is under ques- 
tion. The developing countries fear that, in the 
guise of scientific research, military and com- 
mercial research could be undertaken by 
developed countries. 


Alliances 

It could appear from the foregoing that, at 
the 1974 Conference, divisions will be along 
developed/developing country lines. This 
is far from the case. 

Until very recently Australia saw its 
interests in law of the sea matters as allied 
with those of the great Western maritime 
powers, whose main objective is to maintain 
a narrow limit on the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and thereby secure the maximum 
possible area of high seas beyond. The United 
Nations declared that the resources beyond 
the area of national jurisdiction are the com- 
mon heritage of mankind, and that revenues 
derived therefrom should be used to assist 
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developing countries. It thus appeared to be 
in the developing countries’ interests to gain 
as much control as possible over the sea- 
bed adjacent to their coasts for their own 
use and, in the remaining area, to estab- 


lish an international authority from which 
they could expect most favoured treat- 


ment. Recently, however, developing nations 
have begun to base their policies on their own 
particular geographic and resources situations 
rather than simply react to the policies of the 
developed nations. Australia has moved with 
this trend. As a result, some unusual ‘allt- 
ances’ have been formed, and at least nine 
can be distinguished: 


(1) The countries which are coastal and 
which have extensive continental 
shelves: e.g. Argentina, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the USSR, and the 
United States. 

(2) The coastal states which have little or 
no continental shelves but which front 
the open sea: Chile, Peru, Somalia 
and many of the African states. 

(3) Land-locked countries: 
Austria, Paraguay, 
Uganda, Zambia. 

(4) The shelf-locked countries, that is, 
countries which, although they face 
the sea and have a continental shelf, 
are adjacent or opposite to other 
countries and have no access to seabed 
deeper than 200 metres: Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Singapore, Thailand. 

(5) Coastal states whose economies are 
dependent or substantially dependent 
on fishing in the waters adjacent to 
their coastlines: Peru, Ecuador, Ice- 
land, 


(6) Countries whose economies are depen- 
dent or substantially dependent on 
minerals—particularly those minerals 
which have now been found in the 
seabed and ocean floor and have been, 
or can reasonably be expected to be, 
exploited commercially: countries like 
Kuwait, (99 per cent of whose export 
income is derived from petroleum) and 


Afghanistan, 
Switzerland, 


Chile, (70 per cent dependent on 
copper exports). 
(7) Archipelago states with a special 


interest in achieving recognition of a 
territorial sea which encloses all their 
land mass and = surrounding waters: 
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e.g, the Philippines, Indonesia, Fiji, 
Mauritius. 

(8) The traditional maritime and distani- 
water fishing nations which are also 
developed countries; €g, Britain, 
Norway, the USSR and Japan. 

(9) The small group of developed mari- 
time nations which possess advanced 
under-water technology-—the ability 
to search for and extract minerals from 
the deep seabed; particularly the 
US. 

These interest groups are not exclusive of 
one another, and a country can simultan- 
eously belong to several interest groups. It is 
also very clear that neither the developing 
countries nor the developed countries share 
a uniformity of interest within their respec- 
tive overall groupings; for example, both 
the ‘Group of 77° (the developing coun- 
tries) and the developed countries (includ- 
ing those of Eastern Europe) include 
both land-locked and coastal states whose 


interests in these matters are obviously far 
from identical. 





The white stone tower of Macquarie Lighthouse in Sydney, 
Australia, is a landmark known to sailors around the 
world, It stands on the cliffteps of South Head, one of the 
two headlands which almost enclese the waters of Sydney 
Harbour. 





| The ‘Australian Endeavour’, a cellular container ship of the Australian National Line on the trade route between Australia 


and Europe. 


Australia has interests aligned with 
many of these groups. We are almost 
totally dependent on the sea for the carriage 
of our trade, most of which passes through 
archipelagos and straits to our north-west, 
north and north-east. Our continental margin 
is about 1,000,000 square miles—a third of 
the area of the Australian continent—and it 
represents a tenth of the total continental 
margin area in the world. Our coastline of 
12,500 miles is one of the longest in 
the world, and we are therefore very vulner- 
able to the effects of marine pollution. There 
are extensive rich areas of our coasts to 
which the distant-water fishing nations are 
beginning to turn their attention, 





It is therefore in Australia’s interests to 
maximise the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of sea transport while ensuring that 
pollution controls are effective, and also to 
retain our rights to the margin and to ensure 
the peaceful uses of the seabed. Australian 
policy has been designed to ensure that Aus- 
tralia’s interests are protected to the maximum 
extent and that, where possible, conflicting 
interests of other states may be reconciled 
with each other and with Australia’s. Only if 
a Law of the Sea Conference results in an 
internationally acceptable Convention will a 


scramble for the resources of the sea and sea- 
bed and subsoil be avoided-~a scramble in 
which the developing countries will certainly 
lose, and possibly also Australia. 

The following is a brief resume of Austra- 
lian policies which attempt to protect our 
interests and at the same time encourage inter- 
national accord in some of the most conten- 
tious Issues: 


Territorial Sea: Australia at present claims 
only a three-mile territorial sea, and its formal 
position has been that no other state has the 
right to a territorial sea wider than three 
miles. This position, however, has become 
increasingly unrealistic, both politically and 
legally, in view of the very large number of 
states which have declared a territorial sea 
of 12 miles or more (see table). At the same 
time it is in Australia’s interests to restrict the 
extent of the territorial sea to a relatively 
narrow limit in order to ensure that the area 
of sea in which there is an almost unlimited 
freedom of passage and overflight is as large 
as practicable. 

Accordingly, Australia supports the exten- 
sion of the territorial sea to a maximum 
breadth of 12 miles. 
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Economic Resources Zone or ‘Patrimonial 
Sea’: Those countries which have already 
claimed, or which seek, a territorial sea wider 
than 12 miles are unlikely to retreat to 12 
miles unless they can gain protection of what 
they see as their vital interests through having 
a very much wider zone in which the coastal 
state would have jurisdiction with respect to 
the exploitation of the resources of the sea, 
seabed and subsoil, preservation of the marine 
environment and control of scientific research. 
In such a zone extending beyond the terri- 
torial sea, freedom of navigation for ships and 
aircraft would be retained, subject only to 
the restrictions allowed by the jurisdiction 
given to the coastal state, Freedom to lay 
submarine cables and pipelines would also be 
retained. 

For three reasons it is regarded as being 
in Australia’s interests to agree to a 200-mile 
economic zone. First, the recognition of such 
a zone will lessen the validity of claims to a 
very wide territorial sea. Second, although 
Australia has sovereign rights of exploration 
and exploitation of the seabed resources of its 
continental shelf out to the edge of the 
margin, in some areas around Australia, par- 
ticularly the eastern part, the margin is very 
narrow, extending to less than 50 miles. A 
200-mile economic zone would give Australia 
rights over a considerably larger area of sea- 
bed and subsoil. Third, as the economic zone 


More than 250 prawning trawlers 
work the abundant grounds in and 
around the Gulf of Carpentaria in 
far-northern Aastralia for the 
highly-prized varieties of Banana, 
Ocean Kine and Tiger prawn. 
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would also cover the water column above 
the seabed, Australia would obtain rights over 
fisheries as well as rights over minerals 
extracted from the sea in that area. 


Limits of National Jurisdiction over the Sea- 
bed: It is estimated that Australia’s margin in 
some places extends more than 350 miles 
from the coast. It has therefore been Austra- 
lia’s policy to emphasise our existing rights 
under international law, even if international 
agreement should be reached on a 200-mile 
economic resources zone covering the seabed 
and subsoil as well as the water column 
above. As for cases where a 200-mile 
economic zone of one country overlaps the 
continental margin of another country, Aus- 
tralia believes that the natural phenomenon 
of the margin should always prevail over the 
artificial rule of 200 miles in determining 
rights over the resources of the seabed and 
subsoil. 


Australia is making diplomatic efforts to 
influence countries with wide continental 
shelves to insist on retention of rights over 
their continental margins where these extend 


beyond the economic zone. Several South 
American countries are making similar 
efforts. 

Fisheries; Australia considers that coastal 


states should have the right to establish fish- 
eries management zones, the limits of the 
zones to be fixed by reference to dis- 
tance. The coastal state would have exclusive 
right to manage the fisheries within the fisheries 
zone. However, in the interest of maximisation 
of world food supply, Australia considers that 
where stocks are not being fished to the 
optimum, the coastal state might enter into 
agreements with states interested in catching 
surplus stocks. In this manner Australia seeks 
to reconcile the interests of distant-water fish- 
ing nations and the interests of coastal states. 
Special international management agreements 
would be required to cover migratory anad- 
romious* and catadromous** species. 





namemera area 


* Species which ascend rivers to spawn, e.g. salmon 
and trout. 


** Species which descend rivers to spawn, e.g. eel, 


In order that fisheries jurisdiction should 
not be exercised so as to interfere unreason- 
ably with navigation, the status of the zonal 
waters as high seas should be maintained, 
rights of free passage should be confirmed 
and there should be disputes-settlement pro- 
cedures, 


Seabed Beyond the Limits of National Juris- 
diction: At the 1974 Conference an attempt is 


to be made to establish an international 
regime (a legal system) and machinery 
(organisation) to govern exploration and 
exploitation of the seabed areas beyond 


national jurisdiction. 


Two broad approaches to the scope and 
powers of the international regime and its 
machinery have emerged from preparatory 
discussions. On the one hand, the Interna- 
tional Authority could have an interest in all 
activities beyond the limits of national juris- 
diction, such as exploration and exploitation 
of the seabed, marine pollution and scientific 
research. Alternatively, its interests could be 
related solely to acitivities directly connected 
with exploration and exploitation of the sea- 
bed in its area. Once the scope of the 
Authority's interest is decided, the question 
arises of the power which should be given to 
the Authority in those areas of interest. Some 
States (e.g. the US, Britain, the 
USSR, France) advocate a relatively low- 
powered Authority, acting mainly as an agency 
regulating exploration and exploitation of the 
area by States. The majority of States, how- 
ever, consider that the Authority should have 
wider powers, including a power to not only 
control and regulate pollution, scientific 
research and exploration and exploitation of 
the seabed of the area, but also to undertake 
directly exploration and exploitation of the 
seabed on its own behalf, 


Australia supports the wide scope and 
powers approach, and in particular supports 
the establishment of an organisation with 
wide powers to explore and exploit the 
seabed on its own behalf, to engage in 
production-sharing agreements or joint projects 
with other states, to enter into international 
commodity arrangements with other States, to 
issue licences to other States, and to control 
commercial development in the area. The 
authority would also have power to control 
certain pollution-causing activities. 
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Part of Australia’s most valuable fishery enterprise: lobster tails fram the Abrolhos Islands, a scattered group between 
40 and 70 miles due west from Geraldton, Western Australia. 


In view of Australia’s objective of obtaining 
a wide area of national jurisdiction which 
would reduce somewhat the area under inter- 
national jurisdiction, this approach would 
provide a quid pro quo to offer states which 
would suffer if a wide area of national juris- 
diction were recognised. This approach has 
the additional advantage that the proposed 
Authority would itself be a minerals producer 
and its policies would probably coincide both 
with Australia’s interests as a minerals pro- 
ducer and with those of developing countries 
in exercising influence over the rate of world 
mineral production. Further, power to explore 
and exploit on its own behalf would help 
to ensure that big producers and technologic- 
ally advanced countries were not able to 
obtain a monopoly of these activities in the 
international area. In view of the strength of 
support for a strong Authority it is doubtful 
whether anything less would emerge from 
negotiations even if Australia desired less. 
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Preservation of Marine Environment 


Australia has supported the establishment 
of the coastal state’s rights to control. within 
a broad band adjacent to its coast, activities 
which may cause damage to tts coastline or 
to the marine environment. The most import- 
ant problem in this field is whether the 
coastal state’s jurisdiction to control pollution 
should be limited to the enforcement of inter- 
nationally agreed standards, or should also 
allow a coastal state certain powers to make 
its own regulations for the control of offshore 
pollution. Those who support the former atti- 
tude take the view that international trade and 
communications are able to exist and develop 
solely because the international community 
through international rules achieves that 
standardisation without which such trade and 
communications would not be possible. Hence 
they believe that the concept of unilateral 
law-making for a pollution-control zone is 
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inimical to the whole rationale of interna- 
tional convention-making and that if initiated 
in this field, unilateral law-making may well 
spread. Those who support the latter attitude 
consider that international standards may not 
be sufficiently stringent or may not suit special 
problems of particular waters, or may simply 
not exist for certain situations, and that the 
coastal state should have at least a residual 
power to make its own laws to protect its 
interests. 

Australia has put forward a compromise 
proposal on this question. The coastal state 
should have the right, not only to enforce 
international standards, but to make its own 
regulations in certain specified circumstances 
and subject to certain restrictions. These regu- 
lations would be required to be reasonable: 


and the primary, although not necessarily 
conclusive, evidence of what is reasonable 


would be internationally agreed standards: and 
in any dispute as to ‘reasonableness’ the 
matter would be subject to compulsory judi- 
cial or arbitral decision. 


Scientific Research 

In the matter of marine scientific research 
there is a conflict between the interest of 
nations in providing maximum freedom of 
scientific research and their interests in 
security, control of pollution, exploration and 
exploitation of their resources. Australia con- 
siders that this conflict can be resolved if the 
following attitude is taken. The prior consent 
of a coastal state should be required for 
scientific research in all areas within its 
national jurisdiction. The coastal state should 
have the right to enforce whatever conditions 
on such research it considers reasonable and 
necessary, including safety and pollution 
control, participation by the coastal state in 


research, and access to all data and results 
from it. The coastal state should, however. 


not unreasonably withhold consent for ‘pure’ 
research, as distinct from investigations for 
the purpose of commercial exploitation. 


‘Pure’ research may be distinguished from 
commercially-motivated exploration in that 


the researcher should be willing to publish 
widely in scientific journals the results of his 
research and lodge the collected data with 
such bodies as the World Data Centres in 
Washington and Moscow. ‘Pure’ research 
would not entitle the investigator to rights of 
exploitation, 
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Hydregraphers record soundings aboard the RAN survey 
ship HMAS Moresby which is engaged on charting Aust- 
ralian coastal areas. 


Leaving aside the question of what should 
be the precise area which will fall under the 
jurisdiction of the International Seabed 
Authority, Australia considers that the prior 
consent of the Authority to research for the 
purposes of commercial exploration of the 
international seabed should be required, and 
the Authority should be able to apply such 
conditions as it sees fit. In the case of ‘pure’ 
research, for which the same criteria as men- 
tioned above would be used, with the addi- 
tion that the researcher should be required to 
lodge the collected data with the world data 
centres, the researcher would be required only 
to give notice to the international Authority, 
not to obtain its prior consent. The Authority 
would, however, have the right to regulate, 
for the purposes of the prevention of pollu- 
tion and the maintenance of adequate safety 
standards, any seabed drilling undertaken in 
the course of ‘pure’ research, and to prohibit 
any research which did not comply with its 
regulations. The Authority would also have 


the right to participate in any scientific 
research undertaken within its area. 
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Straits and Archipelagos 

As regards passage through straits and 
archipelagic states, Australia seeks a right not 
at present specifically provided by interna- 
tional law: a right of transit. This right would 
be more restricted than the right of free 
passage, but would include a right of vessels 
to pass through a strait without prior notifi- 
cation but not to stop, except in an emer- 
gency, nor to manoeuvre, except to the mini- 


mum necessary for self-defence and navi- 
gation. 
Australia believes that states bordering 


straits should have certain rights in = respect 
of navigation in the straits, and in the case 
of archipelagic states, in the waters enclosed 
within the archipelago. In addition to the 
rights now exercised in straits over transport 
and navigation, the rights envisaged would 
be those which already obtain in the terri- 
torial sea—over customs, fiscal, immigration 





and sanitary matters—-and also the right to 
regulate scientific research and to make regu- 
lations for the prevention and control of 
pollution. Such states would also have juris- 
diction over the resources in the same waters 
and subjacent seabed. The laws and regula- 
tions made in the exercise of these rights 
would be applicable to all shipping in the 
waters concerned: but, subject to those laws 
and regulations, all shipping would have a 
right of transit without prior notification. 


Through proposals along these lines, it may 


prove possible to reconcile conflicting interests. 


Conclusion 

Six meetings have been held under United 
Nations auspices in preparation for the 1974 
Conference on the law of the sea. Their task 
has been to draw up a set of draft articles 
covering the matters mentioned above and 
many more. These drafts would be presented 


The Royal Australian Navy hydrographic vessel, HMAS Moresby, seen from the cockpit of her own helicopter. HMAS 
Moresby is equipped with advanced electronic surveying equipment and is engaged in charting Australian coastal waters. 
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South Molle Island is one of more than 600 istands in Australia’s Great Barrier Reef. The Great Barrier Reef is 1250 miles 
long and has an area of 80.000 square miles. 


to the Conference as documents on which 
negotiations for a Convention might be based. 
A major characteristic of these meetings has 
been the inability of delegates to agree. so 
much so that, at the conclusion of the last 
meeting in August, the 1974 Conference was 
in doubt. The Conference was originally 
scheduled to be held early in 1974 in San- 
tiago. Events in Chile, and lack of progress at 
the preparatory meetings, may have forced a 
postponement. However, most nations desire 
to hold the Conference. so that negotiations 
can at least begin, and at present it appears 
possible that a first round of the Conference 
will be held, possibly somewhere in Europe, 
in the middle of 1974, followed by a second 
round in 1975. 


It is a major Australian objective to secure 
in a general treaty, the essential elements of 


Australian interests. In the absence of such 
a convention Australia could, of course, like 
any other state, attempt to protect its interests 
unilaterally. But, quite apart from the danger 
in this approach that Australia might itself 
encourage unilateral action inimical to Aus- 
tralia’s interests. by other states there would 
be, in the present climate of world opinion, 


political difficulties in successfully asserting 
unilaterally, against opposition from major 


neighbours and major distant-water states, a 
totality of claims to seabed resources, to fish- 
eries in the high seas and the passage rights 
through straits and archipelagos. In working 
towards a worthwhile convention, the require- 


ments of both negotiability and durability 
must be given attention. Australia believes 


that its policies are constructive and that, if 
they are adopted, they will increase the con- 
vention’s durability. 
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{Above} Secretary-General Brezhnev and President Nixon 
pictured during the Soviet leader's visit ta the United 
States in June this vear. (Opposite page) Mr Brezhner 
greeting spectators during his American visit. 
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RECENT 
TRENDS 
IN 
SOVIET 
FOREIGN 
POLICY 


[NDER THE LEADERSHIP of Mr 

Leonid Brezhnev Soviet foreign policy 
has undergone a number of significant 
changes. Confrontation with the West, 
which was the dominant feature of Soviet 
policy in the fifties and early sixties, has 
ziven way to detente. The new policy was 
confirmed by the 24th Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party in Moscow in 
March 1971. 


At this meeting Brezhnev said that ‘the 
Soviet Union is prepared to deepen relations 
of mutually beneficial co-operation in every 
sphere with States which for their part are 
seeking to do the same’. Whilst the Soviet 
Union continues as an act of faith to proclaim 
its Opposition to imperialism and colonialism 
and to support national liberation movements 
throughout the world, the emphases have 
changed and priority is now being given to 
developing good state-to-state relations with 
most established governments. The USSR has 
also begun to pursue a more vigorous foreign 
policy and to register its interest as a super- 
power in developments in all regions of the 
world, 


Relations with the United States 


Perhaps the most remarkable changes have 
taken place in the Soviet Union’s relations 
with the United States. Until 1971 the United 
States was seen as the arch-imperialist which 
was frustrating the struggle of peoples of the 
world for liberation, With the achievement of 
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strategic parity the dominant theme of present 
Soviet pronouncements is co-operation with 
the United States for mutual advantage and 
for the relaxation of international tension, 
Previous criticism of United States policies has 
been considerably muted. 

Both the USSR and the United States see 
advantages in closer co-operation. For the 
USSR the United States can provide much 
needed investment and technology to assist in 
Soviet economic development. Soviet co- 
operation has for the United States already 
facilitated United States withdrawal from 
Viet-Nam. defused the Berlin situation and 
opened up prospects for a settlement in the 
Middle East. Talks are also taking place on 
the limitation of strategic missiles and on the 
reduction of forces in Europe. 

President Nixon’s visit to Moscow in May 
1972 marked a further milestone in the 
development of bilateral relations. During 
this visit agreements were signed on health 
and environment co-operation, avoidance of 
collisions at sea, co-operation in space and 
expanded cultural relations. A maritime agree- 
ment and a trade agreement were also signed 
later in 1972. Of particular significance was 
a joint declaration which the leaders of both 
countries reached setting down basic prin- 
ciples governing their relations. 

In June 1973 Mr Brezhnev returned 
President Nixon’s visit and signed agreements 
for the prevention of nuclear war and on the 
limitation of strategic armaments. With the 
prospects of a further meeting in 1974 the 
development of consultation between the two 
countries is becoming institutionalised and the 
likelihood of direct confrontation minimised. 


Co-operation in Europe 

As part of its policy of detente the USSR 
had been pressing for some 10 years for a 
conference on security and co-operation In 
Europe. Western countries generally adopted 
the view that a condition for such a con- 
ference must be a satisfactory resolution of 
the German and Berlin questions. The Soviet 
Union responded to initiatives by the Federal 
Republic of Germany to normalise its rela- 
tions with the countries of Eastern Europe by 
concluding an agreement with the FRG in 
August 1970. Following talks with the Soviet 
Union's principal World War H alles, an 
agreement on Berlin was signed in September 
1971. This enabled talks between the Federal 
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Republic and German Democratic Republic 
to begin and an agreement on basic relations 
between them was concluded in December 
1972. 

The way was thus open for the convening 
of the wider conference, the first stage of 
which took place in Helsinki in July 1973 
following preparatory talks which had begun 
in November 1972. The agenda comprised 
four items or ‘baskets’: 

(a) political and military 

security in Europe; 

(b) economic aspects of co-operation in 

Europe: 

(c) broadening of contacts 

peoples of Europe; 

(d) a possible follow-up conference. 

The Soviet delegation tabled for considera- 
tion a draft declaration which embodied a 
series of principles relating to inviolability 
of frontiers, the territorial integrity of States, 
non-intervention in internal affairs of coun- 
tries, and restraint from the threat or use of 
force. Foreign Minister Gromyko’s statement 
at the conference indicated that the Soviet 
Union placed priority on the first two agenda 
items and was resisting attempts by Western 
countries to promote improved contacts and 
a freer flow of information. The Soviet view 
was that the development of such contacts 
should be controlled and that the principle 
should not be exploited by the West to intro- 
duce ideas damaging to the social systems of 
the Warsaw Pact countries. 

The inclusion in the Soviet draft declara- 
tion of a reference to non-interference in 
internal affairs of another country raised the 
question as to whether the Soviet Union still 
adhered to the so-called Brezhnev doctrine 
of limited sovereignty, whereby the Soviet 
Union reserved the right to intervene mili- 
tarily in the affairs of one of its allies if the 
existing social system of that country was in 
danger of collapsing or the Communist Party 
were to lose its overall control of the situa- 
tion. A statement by one of the Soviet dele- 
gates to the Helsinki Conference made it 
clear that the doctrine remained valid so far 
as the USSR was concerned. 


aspects of 


between the 


Relations with the EEC 

Until recently the Soviet Union has 
regarded the European Economic Community 
as an extension of the NATO alliance, to 


Australian- 
Soviet meeting 


in Moscow 
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Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr $. P. Kozyrev, during Sir Keith's visit to 
Moscow in September 1973, when he led the Australian delegation at the 
official talks with the USSR. 





which it has been consistently opposed. It has 
refused to have any dealings or agreements 
with the Community. Mr Brezhnev’s state- 
ment of 21 March 1972 indicated a slight 
shift in Soviet policy when he said that ‘the 
Soviet Union does not at all ignore the situa- 
tion that has taken shape in Western Europe, 
including the existence of such an economic 
grouping of capitalist states as the Common 
Market. We closely 


- 


follow the activities of 


the Common Market and its evolution. 
Our relations with the members of the 
grouping will naturally depend on the 
extent to which they for their part will 
recognise the realities that have shaped 


up in the Socialist part of Europe and par- 
ticularly the interest of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (CMEA) member- 
states. We stand for equality in economic 
relations and are against discrimination’, 

In April 1973 the Soviet Union purchased 
200.000 tons of butter from the EEC 
although the purchase was technically nego- 
tiated with one of the EEC partners, France. 


Sir Keith Waller. Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs with the 


Since 1969 relations between the USSR and 
| Australia have shown a marked impravement. 
Australia has responded pragmatically ta Soviet 
efforts to plas a mare active role in the Asian and 
Pacific region as part of its policy of detente. There 
has heen an exchange af parliamentary dele- 
gations. The Soviet Union is expected 10 open 
shortly a Consulate General in Sydney. 
in March 1973 the Soviet Foreign Trade Minister 
signed an Agreement on the Development af Trade 
and Economic Relations, which established a Mixed 
Commission to facilitate trade and encourage 
| industrial co-operative projects between firms and 
| organisations in the two countries. This up-dated 
| the previous Trade Agreement which had been 


signed in 1965, 
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Following a CMEA Council meeting in 
Prague in June 1973, the Soviet Union 
decided to explore the scope for co-operation 
between the EEC and CMEA in such fields 
as monetary, tariff and investment questions. 
Although Romania has sought and obtained 
concessions from the EEC that will enable it 
to benefit from the Community’s generalised 
trade preference scheme, the Soviet Union 
is anxious that future contacts be on a bloc- 
to-bloc basis. 
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Policy Towards China 

Soviet relations with China continue to be 
a major factor influencing the course of 
Soviet foreign policy. The dispute is partly 
concerned with ideology but affects all areas 
of the bilateral relationship, Perhaps the most 
authoritative recent statement of Soviet policy 
towards China was given by Mr Brezhnev 
in March 1972 when he sald: ‘our Party 
stands for normalisation of relations between 
the USSR and the PRC, and restoration of 
good-neighbourliness and friendship between 
the Soviet and the Chinese peoples. Improve- 
ment of relations between the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Repubhe of China would 
meet the vital, long-term interests of both 
countries, the interests of world socialism and 
the interests of intensifying the struggle against 
imperialism. This stand of ours remains fully 
valid today. Official Chinese representatives 
tell us that the relations between the USSR 
and the PRC should be built on the principles 


(Below) The Chancellor of the Federal German Republic, 
Herr Brandt, and Mr Brezhnev. photographed in the 
course of their discussions in Bonn which marked an 
important stage in the development of the Soviet Union's 
relations with Western Europe. 
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of peaceful co-existence. Well, if Peking does 
not consider it possible to go further in rela- 
tions with a socialist state, we are prepared 
to build Soviet-Chinese relations at present on 
this foundation’, 

In short, the USSR says it is prepared to 
have normal state-to-state relations with China 
as distinct from the closer relations which 
would be appropriate between two socialist 
states, The Chinese for their part doubt the 
sincerity of Soviet professions and speak of 
‘Soviet expansionism’ and attempts to contain 
China. There are also fears on both sides of 
a possible military threat from the other. 
Meanwhile, both have kept up a steady flow 
of propaganda attacks on each other. 

The principal bilateral issue is the demar- 
cation of the border between the two coun- 
tries. Talks have been proceeding intermit- 
tently since 1969 but without significant 
progress. There are occasional press reports 
of border skirmishes but no serious incidents 
have occurred since the clash at Ussuri in 
August, 1969. 


The USSR and China recently signed a 
protocol on civil air services but Peking- 


Moscow flights provided for under the agree- 


ment have not begun. Trade continues at a 
modest level (about $US250 million both 


ways annually). 


Relations with Japan 


The two main factors in current relations 
between Japan and the USSR are the 
‘Northern Territories’ issue and Japanese 
financial and technical assistance in the exploi- 
tation of Siberian mineral and oil resources. 

Japan seeks the return of four islands in 
the Kurile group which were occupied by 
the USSR following its brief intervention in 
World War H hostilities in the Pacific area. 
These islands are divided into two groups: the 
smaller Habomai and Shikotan: and the larger 
Etoroftu and Kunashiri. Although the islands 
have few inhabitants they are important to 
Japan for the fishing resources that lie off the 
coastline. 

In 1956 diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were restored in a joint declara- 
tion which also provided for the return of 
Habomai and Shikotan when a peace treaty 
was concluded. In 1960 the USSR added the 
proviso that all foreign troops would have 


to be withdrawn from Japan before the 
islands would be returned. Since then the 
Soviet position has hardened and Soviet 
officials have on a number of occasions 


insisted that there is no territorial dispute and 
that the matter was closed. The Japanese 
position has also firmed and Japan now 
insists that the return of the islands is a 
precondition to conclusion of a peace treaty. 
This was made clear by Prime Minister 
Tanaka during his visit to the Soviet Union 
in October 1973. 

Since 1966 the USSR has tried to influence 
Japanese commercial firms and the Govern- 
ment in investing and assisting in the develop- 
ment of Siberian resources. Negotiations are 
proceeding on five major projects——-Tyumen 
oil, Yakutia natural gas and coal and off-shore 
oil and gas near Sakhalin. Lack of Soviet 
experience in joint venture operations and in 
oil and gas and pipeline technology has led 
fo a number of problems. The vast amount 
of capital required to exploit Siberia's 
tesources has also delayed conclusion of a 
mutually satisfactory long-term agreement. 


Collective Security in Asia 


The USSR has for many years expressed 
interest in a system of collective security in 
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Asia in which it would itself be a participant. 
In June 1969 the idea of such a system was 
formally advanced by Brezhnev in an address 
to an international conference of communist 
parties in Moscow. Official Soviet statements 
on foreign policy did not however take up 
the proposal again until March 1972 when 
Brezhnev said: ‘Collective security in Asia, as 
we see it, should be built on such principles 
as the repudiation of the use of force in 
international relations, respect for sovereignty 
and the inviolability of frontiers, non- 
interference in internal affairs, broad develop- 
ment of economic and other kinds of co- 
Operation on the basis of full equality and 
mutual benefit. We have advocated and shall 
continue to advocate such collective security 
in Asia, and are prepared to co-operate with 
all states to put this idea into effect’. 

The proposal has been referred to in 
numerous Soviet pronouncements during the 
past 18 months. However, these have not 
developed the concept very much further. 
What the USSR intends is that the idea be 
developed by Asian countries themselves. The 
extent of the region to be covered has not 
been clearly specified but it seems that Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific area could be included. 


Soviet spokesmen have suggested that the 
concept should replace existing security 


arrangements and that all countries, including 
China, should participate. 


The Middle East 


In recent years the Soviet Union has given 
full public support to the position of the 
Arabs in their dispute with Israel, The Soviet 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr 
Malik, stated in February 1971 that ‘the Soviet 
Union is a friend of the Arab peoples and 
gives them the necessary assistance, political 
and material, in the struggle for the liberation 
of lands captured by the Israeli aggressors ... 
The Soviet Government firmly comes out for 
a settlement of the Middle East conflict by 
political means, It will further do everything 
for the policy of peace to score victory in 
the struggle between forces of peace and 
forces of aggression in the Middle East’. 

In May 1971 the USSR signed a Friendship 
and Co-operation Treaty with Egypt which 
re-aflirmed and formalised existing relation- 
ships between the two countrics. The Treaty 
provided for regular consultations on all 
important issues affecting the interests of both 
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Mr Brezhney and President Pompidou of France in the grounds of Rambauillet. following their talks in June, 1973. 


countries and for immediate contact with a 
view to achieving a co-ordinated attitude in 
the event of a violation of peace. It also 
provided for the training by the USSR of 
Egvptian armed forces and the supply of 
arms and equipment. 

In April 1972 the USSR signed a further 
friendship treaty with Iraq along similar lines 
and undertook to assist with the development 
of the Rumaila oilfield which the Iraqis had 
nationalised. Despite overtures to the Syrians, 
the latter were unwilling to sign a friendship 
treaty similar to that with Egypt and Iraq. 

The Arabs have not been altogether satis- 
fied with the state of their relations with the 
USSR. In July 1972 Egypt asked all Soviet 
military advisers and experts to leave the 
country. The USSR complied but despite this 
apparent setback has successfully maintained 
a working relationship with Egypt. The prin- 
cipal grievance appears to be related to sup- 
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plies of Soviet military equipment which the 
Egyptians feel are insufficient for them 
successfully to pursue their operations against 
Israel. They also fear that the USSR will 
reach agreement with the United States on a 
Middle East settlement in which Arab 
interests will be sacrificed. 


There has recently been a slight shift in 
Soviet policy towards Israel. Whilst the USSR 
continues to call for a settlement of Israel's 
dispute with its neighbours on the basis of 
Security Council Resolution 242, the emphasis 
in propaganda attacks has been on Zionist 
elements which have been distinguished from 
the ‘progressive anti-Zionist forces’. There 
have been occasional visits/exchanges by 
prominent personalities and the USSR has 
permitted the flow of some 30,000 Soviet Jews 
annually to Israel. The Soviet press has at 
the same time criticised the activities of Arab 
extremists. 


The USSR has on several recent occasions 
emphasised that efforts should be stepped up 
towards seeking a solution of the Middle East 
problem now that the situation in Viet-Nam 
has been defused. The joint US-USSR Com- 
munigue, signed by Brezhnev and Nixon on 
25 June 1973, said that ‘both parties agreed 
to continue to exert their efforts to promote 
the quickest possible settlement in the Middle 
East. This settlement should be in accordance 
with the interests of all states in the area, 
be consistent with their independence and 
sovereignty and should take into due account 
the legitimate interests of the Palestinian 
people. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Middle East on 6 October. the Soviet Union 
upbraided Israel for its ‘aggressive policies’ 
but did not accuse it of having staried these 
hostilities. It supported what it called the 
‘legitimate demands of the Arab states for 
relinquishing all Arab territories occupied by 
Israel in 1967. Nevertheless, in contrast to 
Soviet pronouncements on previous clashes 
between the Israelis and Arabs, Soviet com- 
ment was on this occasion somewhat muted. 
On 8 October Mr Brezhnev said: ‘Naturally 
all our sympathies are on the side of the 
victims of aggression. As for the Soviet 
Union, it has been and remains a convinced 
supporter of a just, stable peace in the Middle 
East and of guaranteed security for all coun- 
tries and peoples of this area which is so 
close to our frontiers. We are ready, as 
before, to make our contribution to the 
ensuring of such a peace’, 


Attitudes Towards Indochina 

The Soviet Union has in the past given 
full public support to the objectives of the 
Government of North Viet-Nam and of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
South Viet-Nam in the Indochina conflict. 
The USSR’s position has been to regard Indo- 
china as a single region where a_ political 
settlement should be determined by all the 
peoples in accordance with their national 
interests. This meant in essence that in the 
Soviet view, action by the North Victnamese 
against the South Vietnamese Government in 
Saigon or on Cambodian territory did not 
constitute aggression. 


While continuing to pursue this policy 
the Soviet Union made some efforts to assist 
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The Foreign Minister of the USSR, Mr Gromyko. 


the United States in bringing about the 
January 1973 ceasefire within the framework 
of its policy of detente with the West. Recent 
Soviet statements have been less critical of 
the United States in tone and the emphasis 


has been on the need for strict fulfilment 
of the Paris peace agreements. 


The Soviet Union has continued to main- 
fain an Embassy in Phnom Penh. Both the 
Cambodian Government-in-exile of Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk and the Phnom Penh 
Government have diplomatic representation 
in Moscow. The USSR has also recently 
moved to develop closer relations with Prince 
Sihanouk in Peking. On 9 October the Soviet 
Union informed Prince Norodom Sihanouk in 
Peking that it now regards his Royal Cam- 
bodian Government of National Union as the 
legal representative of Cambodia. The Soviet 
Union maintains normal relations with Prince 
Souvanna Phouma’s Government in Laos. The 
USSR has officially welcomed the Ceasefire 
Protocol concluded in September. 
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The Indian Sub-Continent 

The Soviet Union has had considerable 
success in developing its relations with India 
with whom it now enjoys perhaps closer rela- 
tions than with any other Asian nation. India 
regards its links with Moscow as a central 
element in its foreign policy. The friendship 
between the two countries was further con- 
solidated through Soviet support for the 
Indian side in the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971. 
On 9 August 1971 the USSR and India signed 
a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co- 
operation under which both sides commit 
themselves to ‘enduring peace and friendship’ 
and to co-operation in the scientific, technical 
and cultural fields. There have been regular 
exchanges of visits by leading figures of both 
countries, the latest being Mr Brezhnev’s pro- 
posed visit to New Delhi in November 1973. 

Soviet relations with Bangladesh are close, 
due principally to Soviet support for Bangla- 
desh’s independence and her rapid recognition 
of the new nation in 1971. 

Until recently the USSR tried to pursue an 
even-handed policy in its relations with India 
and Pakistan. This policy enabled it to play 
a successful conciliatory role in Sub-Continent 
affairs following the 1965 hostilities between 
India and Pakistan when as a result of a 
Russian initiative the leaders of both countries 
met at Tashkent in the Soviet Union and 
signed an Agreement which overcame some 
of the difficulties between them. Since then 
Pakistan’s tendency to lean towards China and 
India’s developing relations with the USSR 
has made continuation of the even-handed 
policy difficult. Soviet support for Bangladesh 


The Saviet-Japanese negotia- 
tions in Moscow in October 
1973; fram lefi are Mr Gro- 
myko, Soviet Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Mr Kosygin, 
Chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers; Mr Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, 
and the Prime Minister of 
Japan, Mr Tanaka. 
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following the 1971 hostilities also strained 
the USSR’s relations with Pakistan. Never- 
theless, the USSR wants to improve its rela- 
tions with Pakistan and Mr Bhutto visited 
Moscow in early 1972, However, Pakistan's 
long-standing suspicions about Soviet encour- 
agement of Pathan and Baluchi nationalistic 
ambitions as a step towards bringing about 
direct Soviet access to the Indian Ocean were 
increased by suspicion of Soviet involvement 
in the coup d'etat which brought General 
Daoud to power in Afghanistan. 


Aid to Developing Countries 


Although not insignificant in monetary 
terms, the Soviet Union’s contribution to aid 
to developing countries has been compara- 
tively less than that of the developed Western 
countries. This is partly due to the Soviet 
Union's concern about its balance of pay- 
ments situation and its need to conserve 
foreign exchange reserves. Soviet aid has until 
recently been concentrated in one or two 
areas, namely the Middle East and India. Aid 
has consisted largely of medium-term credit. 
The pattern has also been to concentrate on 
bilateral government-to-government agree- 
ments and on projects, frequently spectacular 
in impact, rather than program aid. The 
Soviet Union, along with other developed 
nations, has been under growing pressure in 
recent years to increase the level of its 


economic assistance to developing countries. 
The need for the Soviet Union to make some 
attempts to counter the efforts of the Chinese 
in this field has also increased the pressure 
on Soviet aid resources. 
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In the first address to the UN General Assembly by a member of the 
Australian Cabinet since the Labor Party came to power in 1972, 
the Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. Willesee, re-affirmed 
Australia’s opposition to French and Chinese nuclear testing, and 
the Government's opposition to colonialism and racism. The Senator's 
speech also covered Australian foreign policies in the context of the 
United Nations, the Korean question, and the progress of Papua 
New Guinea towards self-government and independence. 


Senator Willesee addresses 
UN General Assembly 





Senator Donald Robert Willesee, 
Special Minister for State and 
Minister assisting the Prime Min- 
ister on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr President, I would like to extend to 
you the warmest congratulations of the Aus- 
tralian delegation on your election as Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. 

There has been for many years now, a 
growing sense of community between us in 
Australia and our Latin American neighbours 
across the Pacific Ocean and a developing 
sympathy, understanding and awareness of 
our common problems and mutual interests. 

The history of the United Nations since 
1945 has been marked by outstanding contri- 
butions from a series of distinguished repre- 
sentatives from Latin America and none more 
so than your own. 

Your profound experience of the United 
Nations spans two decades, in the second of 
which in particular you have been able to 
to play a guiding role in a wide range 
of United Nations activities. 

It is fitting therefore that we should now 
have this opportunity of saluting you as 
President of the twenty-eighth Assembly. 

Mr President, I might begin by recalling 
that the present Australian Government came 
into office less than one year ago, towards 
the close of the last session of the General 
Assembly, 
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This is thus the first opportunity for a 
Minister of the present Government to appear 
at the rostrum of this assembly and explain 
its broad philosophy and the policies it is 
pursuing now and for the future. 

I regard it as a great privilege to be here 
and to be able to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

I want to emphasise first that those ideals 
which inspired the Australian Delegation in 
helping to draw up the charter in 1945 are 
valid today. 

At San Francisco the Australian Delegation 
saw the United Nations as an instrument for 
peace and for human welfare everywhere. 

We conceived of it not only as a charter 
for politicians and diplomats, but es one 
aimed especially to promote the dignity and 
well-being of the ordinary man and woman. 

We saw this organisation as a means for 
leading dependent peoples towards indepen- 
dence and as a means of eliminating dis- 
crimination of all kinds, including discrimi- 
nation based on race. 

These are all clearly written into the 
charter and through such instruments as the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights they 
have received further expression in this 
assembly and in other United Nations organs 
as the vears have passed. 

We hold fast to these ideals, and the 
philosophy that guides the Australian Govern- 
ment today is a positive philosophy of faith 
in the United Nations, in its enduring prin- 
ciples and in its ultimate capacity to fulfil 
the hopes and aspirations of all mankind. 

We are living in a time of constant change 
in the international scene, not all of it rapid, 
not all of it for the better, but much of it 
directed towards the end that we all ardently 
wish for, which is peace and security every- 
where and the promise of a better life for 
peoples everywhere. 

In spite of disappointments and frustrations 
we can at least sense an atmosphere of relef 
from old tensions and an easing of old 
postures. 

I have in mind the European Security Pact 
negotiations. the Strategic Arms Limitation 
talks between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. and the various movements 
towards peace and neutrality in Asia. 

The international community has been 
enriched by the full and energetic participa- 
tion of the People’s Republic of China. 
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On the debit side I need only mention as 
examples the seemingly intractable situation 
in the Middle East, the continued fighting in 


the countries of Indochina and the 
grievous developments in Chile. 

Mr President, let me try to identify the 
main principles and guidelines that set the 
general direction of Australia’s policies, and 
to place them tn the context of the United 
Nations, its purposes and its operations, 

There have been some changes m Aus- 
tralia’s outlook on the world and consequently 


recent 


in its national policies—-changes which we 
have considered necessary and indeed over- 


due and which reflect our conception of a 
new and dynamic approach to our domestic 
affairs and our international relationships. 
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Senator D. R. Willesee, Special Minister of State of Australia, addresses the UN General Assembly. 


It was during an earlier period of office of 
the present Australian Government that the 
late Dr Evatt, our then Foreign Minister, took 
a leading part in the drafting of the charter. 

Nobody wil claim that the charter is 
perfect, but bearing in mind the transforma- 
tion undergone by the United Nations since 
1945, i has proved a remarkably durable and 
adaptable instrument. 

At the same time we acknowledge that there 
is room for modification of some of the pro- 
visions of the charter to accommodate 
changes that have taken place in the balance 
of influence of member states, 

We will extend our sympathy and support 
for efforts in this direction, while recognising 
the limits to what can be achieved. 


Mr President. one conspicuous element in 
Australia’s faith in the United Nations is the 
enduring principle that discussion and dialogue 
are essential to the work of the organisation, 

We accordingly welcome as a major 
development the decision that the question of 
Korea should come under scrutiny and dis- 


cussion in this Assembly after a lapse of 
three years. 
Australia, as a member of the United 


Nations Commission in Seoul, has been seek- 
ing to prepare the ground so that the 
Assembly's handling of the Korean question 
may help to lessen tension, facilitate accom- 
modation and improve the prospects of 
Korean re-unification. 
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UNCURK itself has taken a timely initia- 
tive in recommending in its Annual Report 
to the Secretary-General that it should now 
be dissolved. 

Australia’s efforts have been directed to 
promoting conciliation and consensus on the 
Korean question. 

We wish to ensure that the renewal of the 
Korean debate should not be a polemical con- 
frontation which would only be detrimental 
to the spirit of harmony and good relations 
which we are seeking to promote. 

We hope that the parties will be able to 
adjust to each other's positions without trying 
to push each other into a corner, and that 
the Assembly will arrive at a constructive 
consensus. 

We have been active in extending our 
bilateral relationships throughout the broad 
region to Australia’s north and east. 

In addition to establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China we 
have moved quickly to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam and have begun trade and other 


exchanges with the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea. 
We have at the same time sought to 


broaden and deepen our long established rela- 
tions with the other Asian and Pacific coun- 
tries including the ASEAN group of states 
and our close neighbour, Indonesia. 

Mr President, this twenty-eighth session of 
the Assembly marks a further notable step 
towards the attainment of the ideal of univer- 
sality of membership of the United Nations. 

My delegation has been most happy to 
welcome the admission to the United Nations 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
German Democratic Republic, both of which 
now have diplomatic relations with Australia. 

Their presence here is a symbol and a 
measure of lessening ideological tensions and 
a re-endorsement of international co-existence. 

We also warmly welcome to membership 
of the United Nations the Commonwealth 
of the Bahamas, which on its attainment of 
independence earlier this year we have already 
welcomed as a fellow member of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

We in Australia have been sufficiently 
encouraged by the recent progress in negotia- 
tions among the countries of the South Asian 
sub-continent on their difficult and complex 
problems to hope that the remaining obstacles 
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may soon be removed to the admission of 
another Commonwealth country, Bangladesh, 
to membership of the United Nations. 

Our Government is deeply conscious that 
fo realise the full benefit of our philosophy 
we must eliminate some of the heritage of the 
past, such as colonialism and racism, before 
the welfare of people around the world can 
be improved. 

Australia believes that it can take some 
modest credit for its part in ensuring that the 
chapters on economic and social welfare were 
included in the charter. 

Those chapters provide the United Nations 
with the incentive and the means to advance 
human welfare and to adapt international 
action to the needs of the present. 

We know that some of the paramount 
objectives have fallen far short of achieve- 
ment. We have poverty in most of our mem- 
ber countries, We do not have the stability 
in trade and financial relationships among 
United Nations members that we would like. 

But we have the means available to us to 
formulate solutions to the problems of the 
developing countries and to the problems of 
stability among all countries. The Australian 
Government believes that we should utilise 
these means to the full. 

Our Government’s purpose of promoting 
human freedom, human dignity and human 
welfare calls of course for domestic as well 
as international action. 

We aim to enlarge welfare and social 
security and especially to protect the more 
exposed sections of our community. 

We are concerned not only with welfare 
in the broad sense but also with removing 
discrimination and with looking after those 
of our people, including particularly our Abo- 
riginal people, who have suffered from dis- 
crimination in the past. 

Mr President, during the present Assembly 
we will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

This anniversary of one of the most signifi- 
cant and enlightened achievements of the 
United Nations gives Governments an oppor- 
tunity to rededicate themselves to the promo- 
tion of human rights in their own societies 
and internationally. 

It is a fundamental objective of Australia’s 
approach to ensure that our own policies are 
soundly based on respect for and protection 


and enhancement of civil liberties and basic 
human rights. 

When our present Government came to 
power, it immediately began to examine all 
the international instruments concerned with 
human rights with a view to determining what 
action we should be taking to give effect to 
them. 

Already this year Australia has ratified a 
number of ILO conventions dealing with the 
rights to organise and bargain collectively, 
equal remuneration for men and women and 
the elimination of discrimination in the fields 
of employment and occupation. 

We have put in hand action to ratify the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination. 

Respect for human rights and opposition to 
discrimination lead naturally to positive sup- 
port for the process of decolonisation. 

The Australian Government supports the 
principles of decolonisation for all dependent 
territories and is participating fully in the 
efforts of the international community to 
induce the metropolitan administering powers 
to take all necessary steps to ensure that 
peoples in dependent territories are enabled to 
exercise their right to self-determination. 

Suiting the action to the word, Australia in 
January of this vear rejoined the Special 
Committee on Decolonisation—The Commit- 
tee of Twenty-Four—of which we had been 
an original member. 

The most acute of the colonial problems 
remain centred on Southern Africa, although 
the processes of decolonisation are still to be 
worked out in many other areas as well. 

I have personally had the honour to be 
received with notable hospitality and genero- 
sity in seven African countries during visits 
undertaken to further Australia’s sympathy, 
knowledge and understanding of African 
problems. 

We have been working as a member of the 
Security Council for the strict enforcement of 
sanctions against the illegal racist regime in 
Zimbabwe. 

Indeed, we see these sanctions as a test of 
the sincerity of member nations to act in 
accordance with the principles and obligations 
of the Charter. 

We in Australia are determined to enforce 
them in full, and we will continue to deny the 
illegal regime any recognition or respecta- 
bility. 
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We also see as a test of the sincerity ot 
member nations their attitude to the intoler- 
able practice of apartheid in South Africa. 
This is a practice which we utterly reject. 

We shall continue to take every opportunity 
to condemn it and to co-operate with all those 
seeking responsibility to eliminate it. 

We understand the frustrations that have 
led the OAU and the non-aligned countries 
to adopt the position that armed struggle is 
essential to end colonialism and racial dis- 
crimination. 

While we sympathise with the aims of the 
National Liberation Movements in Southern 
Africa, we ourselves stop short of endorsing 
the use of force to attain these and indeed 
any other objectives. 

We hope that, through the application of 
the principles of the Charter, liberty and 
equality may be achieved without the 
tragedies of war. 

Mr President, Australia values its continu- 
ing co-operation with the Special Committee 
on Decolonisation and the Trusteeship Council 
in the territories for which Australia is still 
the administering power. 

Our principal residual responsibility as an 
administering power rests im Papua New 
Guinea, the largest and most populous terri- 
tory remaining within the United Nations 
trusteeship system. 

The termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment is now in sight. 

In close co-operation, the Government and 
House of Assembly of Papua New Guinea 
and the Australian Government are moving 
purposefully to bring Papua New Guinea to 
sovereign membership of the family of 
nations. 

Since 30 April 1973, the Ministers of the 
Papua New Guinea Government have had 
effective control over virtually all aspects of 
the internal government of the country. 

Formal self-government will come on | 
December this year. 

Certain policy functions such as defence 
and foreign affairs will not, for constitutional 
reasons, be transferred until independence, 
but these functions are already being exer- 
cised by Australia only after the fullest con- 
sultation with, and advice from, the Govern- 
ment of Papua New Guinea. 

Earlier this year the Papua New Guinea 
House of Assembly affirmed its right as the 
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duly elected parliament of the people to 
decide when independence is to come. 

The Australian Government acknowledges 
that, on the question of independence as on 
the question of self-government, the House 
of Assembly should give effect to the wishes 
of the people. 

We expect Papua New Guinea to proceed 
to sovereign independent status by 1975 as a 
politically unified nation with a freely elected 
central government. 

We have pledged substantial and compre- 
hensive help to the Government and people 
of an independent Papua New Guinea which 
will naturally have a special place in the 
affections of the Australian people and in our 
network of political and other relations. 

Australia is not seeking any exclusive rela- 
tionship with Papua New Guinea, which will 
want to find its own place in the international 
community. 

Mr President, the principle that well-to-do 
countries have an obligation to help those that 
are poorly off ranks high in the estimation of 
our Government, and we have taken a fresh 
look at our policies and programs of develop- 
ment assistance with the aim of making them 
more sensitive and responsive to the require- 
ments of the developing countries. 

To this end we have decided that there 
should be a separate Government Agency to 
administer Australia’s development assistance 
programs, 

We intend that our programs of bilateral 
assistance should be increasingly directed to 
activities that will have the effect of spreading 
social and employment benefits. 

We are also particularly conscious of the 
wish of developing countries to increase their 
exports and to bring bilateral trade more into 
balance. 

Our recent decisions to effect an across-the- 
board 25 per cent reduction in tariffs and 
to revalue the Australian dollar for the second 
time in nine months together represent a 
constructive attempt to play our part in 
liberalising international trade, 

The tariff cuts are to be accompanied by 
significant new tariff preferences for imports 
from developing countries which will greatly 


extend and elaborate Australia’s scheme of 
generalised preferences first introduced in 
1966. 

We are also giving improved technical 


assistance to developing countries to help 
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them to exploit their opportunities in the 
Australian market. 

The current financial year will see an 
increase in all of Australia’s major economic 
and technical aid programs, and we are now 
for the first time giving vigorous support 
to the efforts of the United Nations in the 
population field. 

Although, as before, Australian aid will 
continue to be channeled mainly to the 
countries of Asia and the Pacific, we will next 
year be making increases in allocations to 
African countries as well as in our contribu- 
tions to the major United Nations and other 
multilateral funds, 

Australia accepts the principal target of the 
International Development Strategy and will 
aim to raise its official development assistance 
to 0.7 per cent of GNP. 

In the past Australia has taken a cautious 
approach to the question of the link between 
the International Monetary Fund’s special 
drawing rights and development assistance. 

The present Australian Government sup- 
ports the studies undertaken within the Com- 
mittee of Twenty on this matter, since we are 
conscious that the overwhelming majority of 
developing countries believe that their 
interests would be significantly advanced by 
some form of link. 

Australia shares the deep concern expressed 
during this General Debate at the world food 
situation. 

Our Government is determined that Aus- 
tralia should make a positive and constructive 
contribution to the international efforts to 
alleviate the distress and hardship resulting 
from this situation. 

Accordingly Australia has reacted favour- 
ably to the proposal by the distinguished 
Secretary of State of the United States that 
the Assembly should consider organising a 
World Food Conference in 1974, 

We have noted that the essence of Dr 
Kissinger’s proposal is similar to that in the 
action program of the Non-aligned Confer- 
ence which advocates the convening of an 


Emergency Joint Conference of FAO and 
UNCTAD on this problem. 
Mr President, Australia is flexible about 


the procedure for organising the conference, 
but we are determined to join with others to 
find the most suitable, the most immediate 
and most efficient way of bringing the atten- 
tion of the international community to the 


problem of world food supply with a view to 
reaching practical agreement on the way in 
which it can be rationally and humanely 
managed. 

Mr President, the principles which guide 
Australia’s policy of active support for the 
United Nations through protection and 
enhancement of human rights, through oppo- 
sition to colonialism and racism and through 
acceptance of the obligation to help those who 
are poorly off are all part of a central concern 
with the kind of life that our people can 
enjoy and with the kind of environment in 
which they are to live. 

The first responsibility for maintaining a 
congenial environment for mankind’s working 
and leisure hours must rest with our own and 
other individual governments, and Australia 
for its part is now equipped with an adminis- 
trative apparatus which is being geared to 
take sensitive account of our people’s interest 
in maintaining the quality of their surround- 
ings. 

But there is also much that countries can 
learn from one another. 

Placed as we are in a large island continent 
offering wide extremes of climate and terrain, 
we believe that we have some experience of 
our own to share with the international com- 
munity in return for the lessons we can learn 
from abroad, in combating air and water pol- 
lution, in preserving our natural heritage and 
in contributing generally towards a satisfac- 
tory, and indeed an improving quality of 
human living. 

And so from the beginning, Australia took 
a lively interest in the proceedings of last 
year’s Conference on the Human Environment 
in Stockholm. 

We have declared our support for the 
achievements of that Conference, and intend 
to pursue policies that accord fully with the 
Stockholm principles. 

We are also contributing substantially to 
the United Nations Environment Program. 

The proliferation and testing of nuclear 
weapons are clearly incompatible with the 
outlook of any government and people which 
is concerned with the quality of life. 

These activities divert into unproductive 


channels the resources, energies and skills 
which could much more profitably be 


expended on programs for the political, 
economic and social development of the inter- 
national community. 
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Australia ratified the Partial Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty in 1963 and our Government this 
year ratified the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and the Sea Bed Arms Control 
Treaty, 

Australia pledges its full support to the 
efforts of the United Nations to achieve 
general and complete disarmament, subject to 
effective means of verification, and our Gov- 
ernment is now taking steps to ratify the 
Convention on Bacteriological (Biological) 
Weapons. 

We find it deeply regrettable that the Gov- 
ernments of two nuclear powers have con- 
tinued to conduct nuclear weapons testing 
programs in the atmosphere, with associated 
hazards for present and future generations. 
despite the repeated expressions of disapproval 
by the United Nations and other interna- 
tional bodies and by individual countries. 

I might take the opportunity to recall that 
on 22 June last the International Court of 
Justice gave an order for interim measures to 
restrain the Government of France from 
conducting atmospheric nuclear tests in the 
Pacific which would deposit radio-active fall- 
out on Australia. 

Australia is opposed to all forms of nuclear 
weapons testing In any environment by what- 
ever state, and we fully endorse the statement 
by the Secretary-General that ‘the time has 
now surely come for a general agreement to 
stop all nuclear weapons testing’. 

Mr President, the air and seas of our 
planet are accessible to all the nations of the 
world, 

Just as the international community can- 
not tolerate misuse of the earth’s atmosphere 
for any purpose whatever, so we must try to 
ensure that the oceans are not misused. 

The United Nations has been grappling 
now for almost three years with the task of 
preparing for a comprehensive conference on 
the Law of the Sea. 

The fact that progress has not been as 
rapid as we might wish is a measure of the 
importance of the subject and of the diversity 
and complexity of interests that will have to 
be accommodated in the new system of law. 

As a matter of priority the General 
Assembly at this session must review the 
progress of the preparatory work and confirm 
the decisions it took at its last session to 
convene the conference in 1973-74, 
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Australia, as a coastal state with interests 
in every aspect of the Law of the Sea, has 
a concern second to none in achieving agree- 
ment on a satisfactory convention. 

We hope that the Assembly with an appro- 
priate sense of urgency will reach early 
agreement to convene the organisational 
session of the conference later this year and 
the substantive session in 1974. 

Mr President, few delegations at San 
Francisco in 1945 could have envisaged the 
radical transformation of the United Nations 
which has taken place. 

The vast majority of the world’s people 
are now represented here. 

Australia is encouraged by this remarkable 
achievement and by the work of the United 


Nations in promoting the fundamental prin- 
ciple of peace and human welfare. 

We intend to be as active at home as inter- 
nationally in giving effect to the basic prin- 
ciples of this organisation. 

If, as we hope, we are now entering a 
more promising era of reconciliation, accom- 
modation and peace in international affairs, 
the United Nations will be able to muster 
great energies and to concentrate more 
effectively on the economic and social prob- 
lems of development and on improving the 
quality of life everywhere. 

These noble purposes 


call for renewed 


dedication, unstinting co-operation and cease- 
less effort from every member of this organi- 
sation, and we in Australia are determined to 
provide all three. 








His Majesty Sri Savang Vatthana, King of Laos. 
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On 12 September representatives of the Lao 
Patriotic Forces and Prince Souvanna 
Phouma’s Government in Vientiane agreed to 
the final text of the Protocol which is to be 
annexed to the February Agreement on the 
Re-establishment of Peace and the Realisation 
of National Concord in Laos. The signing of 
the Protocol on I4 September climaxed 
seven months of negotiations following the 21 
February ceasefire. 

The provisions of the Protocol relate, inter 
alia, to the formation of a Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Union and a Joint National 
Political Council; the neutralisation of Luang 
Prabang and Vientiane: the withdrawal of 
foreign troops and military personnel from 
Laos; the exchange of prisoners, and assist- 
ance to refugees; and the more precise 
delineation of respective zones of control as 
conceived in the original ceasefire agreement 
of February 1973. 


Under the terms of the Protocol a Pro- 
visional Government of National Union will 
govern Laos until general elections are held 
and a new regular government takes office. 
The Protocol provides that ministries be 
divided equally, with each side holding five 
portfolios. The remaining two portfolios will 
be held by ‘neutrals’, The Joint National 
Political Council, in which membership is 
also evenly divided, is described by the Pro- 
tocol as a body independent from and equal 
to the Provisional Government. Its duty is to 
‘deliberate and furnish opinions to the Pro- 


visional Government of National Union on 
major questions of domestic and foreign 


affairs of the nation and to encourage and 
assist the Provisional Government of National 
Union and the two sides in implementing the 
agreement in order successfully to achieve 
national reconciliation, examine and agree on, 
or suggest amendments to, laws and election 
procedures, and collaborate with the Pro- 
visional Government Union in 


of National 





Phagna Pheng Phongsavan, Special Plenipotentiary, 
Representative of the Vientiane Government. 
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arranging elections to elect a National 
Assembly and to establish a regular national 
government as soon as possible’. 

The most important supervisory role is 
assigned to a Joint Commission on the Imple- 
mentation of the Agreement (JCIA). The 
Commission will be established along the 
same bi-partisan lines as Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Political Council. It will be a 
major responsibility of the Commission to 
schedule and supervise the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and military personnel from 
Laos, with the exception of those provided 
for in the 1954 and 1962 Geneva Accords. 
The Commission is to perform this function 
with the assistance of a re-activated Inter- 
national Control! Commission (ICC). 

Following the announcement of the signing 
the Australian Prime Minister sent a message 
of congratulations to Prince Souvanna 
Phouma in which he expressed the common 
hope of the Australian Government and 
people that the signing of the Protocol and 
the formation of the new Provisional Govern- 
ment would pave the way for a lasting peace, 
in which the independence, territorial integrity 
and neutrality of Laos would be respected by 
all parties and by all nations. 





Phagna Phoumi Vongvichit, Special Plenipotentiary, 
Representative of the Patriotic Forces. 
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PROTOCOL 

TO AGREEMENT ON THE 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE 
AND THE REALISATION OF 
NATIONAL CONCORD IN LAOS 


In order to implement the Agreement on 
the Re-establishment of Peace, and Realisa- 
tion of National Concord which both sides 
agreed upon and signed on 21 February 1973, 
the Vientiane Government Side and the 
Patriotic Forces Side unanimously agreed to 
a Protocol containing detailed procedures as 
follows: 





Article 1 


A. To carry out the provisions of Articles 
6 and 7 of the Agreement, a Provisional 
Government of National Union must be 
formed consisting of the following: one 
Prime Minister who is not included in the 
number of the two equal Sides; two Deputy 
Prime Ministers, one from the Patriotic 
Forces Side holding one portfolio and one 
from the Vientiane Government Side holding 
One portfolio; Ministers and Secretaries of 
State totalling 25 persons and 12 Ministries 
according to the following: 

Ministry of Defence and War Veterans 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Ministry of Finance 

Ministry of Interior and Social Welfare 

Ministry of Economy and Planning 

Ministry of Information, Propaganda and 
Tourism 

Ministry of Education, Fine Arts, Sports 
and Youth 

Ministry of Justice 

Ministry of Religion 

Ministry of Public Health 

Ministry of Public Works and Transpor- 


tation 
Ministry of Post and Telecommunica- 
tions 


B. Each Ministry should have one Minister 
and one Secretary of State who are together 
responsible for their Ministry. 

C. Concerning the supporting organisation, 
the Provisional Government of National 
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Union will establish it so that employees are 
integrated appropriately for the new duties 
and in the spirit of the Agreement signed by 
both Sides. In the spirit of national concord, 
Ministers and Secretaries of State are respon- 
sible to the Provisional Government of 
National Union for reshuffling employees in 
their respective ministries to meet their needs, 
Employees of both sides must be integrated 
and placed according to their competence 
based on modalities agreed by both Sides. 


Article H 

A. Members of the Provisional Government 
of National Union consist of representatives 
from the Vientiane Government Side and 
from the Patriotic Forces Side, and of quali- 
fied persons who are for peace, independence, 
neutrality and democracy and who do not 
belong to either of the foregoing Sides, as 
agreed upon by the two Sides. The manner 
of division is as follows: 


Vientiane Government Side 

One Deputy Prime Minister and four (4) 
Ministers who are responsible for five Minis- 
tries, namely: Education, Fine Arts, Sports 
and Youth: Defence and War Veterans; 
Interior and Social Welfare; Finance: and 
Public Health, plus six (6) Secretaries of 
State, five of whom will be integrated into 
ministries headed by representatives of the 
Patriotic Forces Side and one in a Ministry 
headed by a ‘qualified person’ as Minister. 


Patriotic Forces Side 


One Deputy Prime Minister and four (4) 
Ministers who are responsible for five Minis- 
tries, namely: Foreign Affairs; Public Works 
and Transportation; Economy and Planning; 
Information, Propaganda and Tourism; and 
Religion, plus six (6) Secretaries of State, 
five of whom will be integrated into Minis- 
tries headed by representatives of the Vien- 
tiane Government Side and one in a Ministry 
headed by a ‘qualified person’ as Minister. 


Qualified Persons who are for Peace, Inde- 
pendence, Neutrality and Democracy 

Two Ministers responsible for the Ministries 
of Post and Telecommunications and of 
Justice. 


B. The distribution of portfolios and list 
of names of members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of National Union will be on a 
separate list. 


Article IH 

With reference to provisions of articles 
seven and eight of the Agreement, the politi- 
cal policy of the Provisional Government of 
National Union will be based on the 1962 
Geneva Accords and on the suggestions of the 
Joint National Political Council—with a view 
to having a long-lasting peace, observing the 
rights and freedoms of the people, carrying 
out a foreign policy based on independence 
and neutrality, working toward national recon- 
cillation and unity, and to building Laos into 
a peaceful, independent, neutral, democratic, 
unified and prosperous country. 


Article IV 

A. The Provisional Government of National 
Union works according te the principie of 
unanimity between the two Sides in all impor- 
tant national matters. All major issues involv- 
ing internal and external policies of the 
Provisional Government of National Union 
will be first discussed and unanimously 
agreed upon at the cabinet meeting. 

Movements of Ministers and Secretaries of 
State of the Provisional Government of 
National Union must stem from Provisional 
Government of National Union political pro- 
grams and decisions of the cabinet. 

B. Because of the mixed nature of the 
Provisional Government of National Union, 
it is necessary to reach a mutual agreement 
between the Prime Minister and Deputy 
Prime Minister or between Ministers and Sec- 
retaries of State in every Ministry in the 
implementation of policies or planning of 
policies of the Governmeni. 

C. Whichever Side is in charge of a Minis- 
try should bear total respensibility for it. If 
the position of a member of the Government 
from either Side is vacant for whatever reason, 
that Side should appoint someone from that 
Side of the Government to substitute for him. 
Should any vacancy occur in either Side for 
any reason, replacement can be made by the 
concerned Side. In case of a ‘Qualified Person’ 
mutual appointment of a member of the 
Government to take his place will be made 
by both Sides. These replacements must 
receive the approval of the cabinet. 
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Article V 

According to provisions of articles six and 
eight of the Agreement, the establishment of 
the Joint National Political Council and its 
supporting staff will be done in the following 
manner: 


A. The Joint National Political Council will 
consist of the Chairman, two Vice-Chairmen, 
a Standing Committee, and regular members 
—for a total of 42 people, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the two Sides plus qualified 
persons who support peace, independence, 
neutrality and democracy agreed to by both 
Sides. These are: 

Vientiane Government Side—16 people 
Patriotic Forces Side—16 people 
Qualified Persons agreed to by both Sides 
——10 people 

B. Between the meetings of the Joint 
National Political Council, the Standing Com- 
mittee will be in charge of routine work. The 
Standing Committee will be composed of 10 
people, with an equal number of representa- 
tives from each Side. It includes: a Chairman 
who belongs to the Patriotic Forces Side; two 
Vice-Chairmen-——-of these, one Vice-Chairman 
from the Patriotic Forces is at the same time 
the Secretary General, one Vice-Chairman is 
from the Vientiane Government Side; and the 
Standing Committee of the Joint National 
Political Council has seven members: three 
from the Patriotic Forces Side and four from 
the Vientiane Government Side. 


C. The Joint National Political Council has 
six committees: 


— Committee of the Secretariat, assisting 
the Chairman in directing the activities 
oi the Council and facilitating the Joint 
National Political Council members in 
their research, gathering of information, 
planning their programs, and co-ordinat- 
ing the work of all the committees. 

~ Committee of Politics, Law and General 
Elections. 

~ Committee of Peace and Defence. 

~- Committee of Foreign Affairs 
Foreign Assistance. 


~ Committee of Economy and Finance. 
~ Committee of Education and Culture. 


and 
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In addition, the Joint National Political 
Council has an office for the administrative 
staff. With the exception of the Chairman, 
other members of the Joint National Political 
Council should be separated into the various 
committees. 


D. The names of the Joint National Politi- 
cal Council members will be on a separate 
list. 


Article VI 
Principles and Work Procedures of the Joint 
National Political Council: 


A. The responsibilities of the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairmen, Secretary General, and mem- 
bers of the standing committee, as well as 
regulations for the activities of Joint National 
Political Council members, standing committee 
members, regular committee members and 
Joint National Political Council administrative 
staff, will be outlined by the standing com- 
mittee and then submitted to the Joint 
National Political Council for approval. 


B. The Joint National Political Council 
carries out its work on the basis of equality 
and discussion until mutual agreement is 
reached. In the absence of total unanimity, 
decisions will be made by agreement between 
the Vientiane Government Side and the Pat- 
riotic Forces Side. The standing committee 


will function on the basis of unanimity 
between the two Sides. 
C. The Joint National Political Council 


meets every six (6) months. Meetings should 
not last more than one month. In the event 
than an extraordinary session ts needed, the 
standing committee will decide and set up 
the meeting. 


D. Members of the Joint National Political 
Council have the duty to pay visits to the 
population throughout the country in order 
to learn their desires and opinions and submit 
them to the Joint National Political Council. 


E. In case a member of a committee of the 
Joint National Political Council is tempor- 
arily absent or unable to attend a meeting, 
the Side concerned should appoint its own 
substitute. If any vacancy occurs in either Side 
for any reason, that side should appoint. its 
own replacement. Replacement of ‘Qualified 
Persons’ will be on basis of mutual agreement 
of two Sides. 
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Article VH 


Relations between the Joint National Political 
Council and the Provisional Government of 
National Union: 


A. Both the Joint National Political 
Council and the Provisional Government of 
National Union are established according to 
the agreement of the Vientiane Government 
Side and the Patriotic Forces Side, and by 
Royal Decree of His Majesty the King, as 
specified in articles 7 and 8 of the Agreement 
on the Re-establishment of Peace and the 
Realisation of National Concord. The Joint 
National Political Council and the Provisional 
Government of National Union are two inde- 
pendent and equal organisations which closely 
and regularly co-operate in the administration 
of the country with the support of His Majesty 
the King. The Joint National Politcal Council 
and the Provisional Government of National 
Union must keep each other regularly 
informed of the status of their work and 
assist One another in the solution of national 
problems. 


B. In conformity with article 8 of the 
Agreement, the Joint National Political 
Council has the duty to deliberate and furnish 
opinions to the Provisional Government of 
National Union on major questions of domes- 
tic and foreign affairs of the nation and to 
encourage and assist the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Union and the two Sides 
in implementing the Agreement in order 
successfully to achieve national reconciliation, 
examine and agree on, or suggest amendments 
to, laws and election procedures, and collabo- 
rate with the Provisional Government of 
National Union in arranging the elections to 
elect a national assembly and to establish a 
regular national government as soon as 
possible. 

The Provisional Government of National 
Union takes the Joint National Political 
Council’s suggestions into consideration and 
scrupulously implements them. In case of 
disagreement, the Provisional Government of 
National Union must provide clear and ade- 
quate explanations to the Joint National 
Political Council. 

C. National questions pertaining to domes- 
tic and foreign affairs of the nation will be 
mutually agreed between the Joint National 
Political Council or its standing committee 
and the Provisional Government of National 
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Union. If necessary, a meeting may be held 
between the standing committee of the Pro- 
visional Government of National Union and 
the Joint National Political Council. 

D. The Joint National Political Council has 
its own budget for various expenditures 
which is allotted by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Union in its annual budget 
and disbursed by the national treasury. 


Article VIH 

Members of the Joint National Political 
Council are entitled to the same privileges 
accorded to deputies of the National 
Assembly. 





Article IX 


To implement article 1 (d) of the Agree- 
ment, concerning rights and freedoms of the 
people, both sides pledge: 

A. To confide to the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Union full authority to 
abolish or adjust all laws, regulations and 
organisations prohibiting the rights and free- 
doms of the people, as stipulated in article | 
(d) of the Agreement. 


B. To confide to the Joint National Political 
Council and the Provisional Government of 
National Union responsibility for examining, 
revising and amending the law of 1957, per- 
taining to civil rights and freedoms, to adapt 
it to the present circumstances of the country. 

After the Joint National Political Council 
and the Provisional Government of National 
Union have made amendments to the law and 
following its proclamation by His Majesty the 
King, the Provisional Government of National 
Union has the duty to announce it immedi- 
ately so that the entire population will be 
aware of its existence and together carry it 
out, 


The Provisional Government of National 
Union and the Joint National Political Council 
must hold general elections in a democratic 
manner in order to improve and strengthen 
all governmental agencies and make necessary 
preparations so that elections can be held in 
a truly free and democratic fashion to elect 
a National Assembly to implement national 
reconciliation and to unify the country. 
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C. Under present circumstances, the entire 
population must be encouraged and guaran- 
teed to express freely their opinions in 
national political affairs relating to peace, in- 
dependence, neutrality, democracy, national 
reconciliation of the kingdom, and the rights 
and freedoms of the people, as stipulated in 


article 1 (d) of the Agreement. Equal rights 


between various ethnic groups and between 
men and women must be promoted and 


guaranteed. The Provisional Government of 
National Union and the Joint National Poli- 
tical Council must have clear procedures to 
help those people who had to flee during the 
war to remain or to return to their places 
of origin, according to their wishes, so that 
they can earn their living and bring then 
standard of living back to normal in the near 
future. 


D. It is forbidden to all persons, organisa- 
tions, troops, police, and government agencies 
regardless of nature to take advantage of their 
authority to hinder the population in exercis- 
ing its democratic rights in terms of express- 
ing opinions in national affairs. It is strictly 
prohibited to endanger the lives, property, and 
democratic rights of the people. Any act by 
either a person or an organisation that violates 
the democratic rights of the people will be 
severely punished. 





Article X 


To implement article 9 of the Agreement, 
guaranteeing the security and facilitating all 
movements of the Provisional Government of 
National Union and the Joint National Politi- 
cal Council, as well as officials and staff 
members of both Sides, and to create favour- 
able conditions for the implementation of the 
Agreement, the preservation of durab‘e peace 
and national reconciliation, the neutralisation 
of the cities of Luang Prabang and Vientiane 
will be accomplished according to the follow- 
ing procedures: people from both Sides who 
are in the two cities must have guaranteed 
protection from any danger: both Sides are 
jointly responsible for the administration and 
security of the two cities, so that the adminis- 
trative authorities are truly neutral, and the 
two cities receive protection from the forces 
of both Sides. 


A. The Administrative authorities of Luang 
Prabang and Vientiane must correctly, integ- 
rally and scrupulously implement the Agree- 
ment on the Re-establishment of Peace and the 
Realisation of National Concord and proce- 
dures to make the two cities neutral, and 
vigorously apply full democratic rights for the 
people: use every means to prevent the viola- 
tion of the democratic rights of the people, to 
dismantle every intelligence agency and expel 
immediately from the two cities spies (Sth 
column) of foreign countries who constitute 
obstacles to the law and order and peace of 
the two cities, as well as for the activities of 
members of the Provisional Government of 
National Union and the Joint National Politi- 
cal Council. The Prefects and Deputy Pre- 
fects of Luang Prabang and Vientiane and the 
Chao Muongs and Deputy Chao Muongs of 
these two cities should be people who favour 
peace, independence, neutrality, and demo- 
cracy, who are agreed upon by the Joint 
Central Committee to Implement the Agree- 
ment (JCTA). 

B. In the two cities, the two Sides will 
establish a joint police force, composed by 
the two parties of forces in equal number: in 
Vientiane, there will be 1,000 policemen from 
each Side, and in Luang Prabang, 500 from 
each side. 

The joint police force will carry out the 
following duties: 


~ Provide protection for the members of 
the Provisional Government of National 
Union and the Joint National Political 
Council in their movements and the 
carrying out of their work, and for meet- 
ings and various ceremonies attended by 
the members of the Provisional Govern- 


ment of National Union and the Joint 
National Political Council. 


~ Patrolling, inspecting, guarding, and per- 
forming other activities in order to 
guarantee peace and security in the two 
cities, and in order to guarantee the 
democratic rights and freedoms of the 
people, inspecting and supervising the 
entry and exits to and from the city of 
aliens, protecting the airports, depots and 
properties of the nation and of the 
people. 

~ Following up, interrogating, investigating 
cases involving tricks and acts of sabo- 
tage or of overthrowing the Provisional 
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Government of National Union and the 
Joint National Political Council, and 
other cases endangering lives of leading 
members and staff of the two Sides, and 
all cases of schemes and actions which 
violate the democratic rights of the 
people in the two cities. 


C., In these two cities, each Side shall 
establish its own military forces of equal 


number and armament, shall jointly protect 
the two cities, and shall prevent plots and 
insurrections from within and without. 
The forces for securing Vientiane 
Luang Prabang are the following: 


and 


Vientiane: 
Vientiane Government Side—one battalion, 
Patriotic Forces Side—one battalion, includ- 
ing the existing company. 
Luang Prabang: 

Vientiane Government Side—two compan- 

ies, 

Patriotic Forces Side—two companies. 

Forces will be controlled separately by each 
side, but the command staff of the protective 
forces of the two sides must consult in una- 
nimity concerning joint plans to protect 
the two cities. 

D. Except for the joint police forces and 
the protective forces of the two Sides speci- 
fied in article 10 (b) and (c), the Royal 
Palace Guard and soldiers who work in mili- 
tary offices agreed upon by the two sides in 
the joint commission to implement the Agree- 
ment, other armed forces--such as regular 
soldiers of all ranks, field police, and other— 
shall withdraw from within the limits of the 
two cities as quickly as possible. Artillery 
and mechanised units must be withdrawn 
farther than the others from the two cities. 
The joint commission to implement the agree- 
ment shall determine the actual withdrawal 
of each category of these forces. All fully- 
armed and partially-armed forces who have 
no duty to guard and protect Luang Prabang 
and Vientiane are prohibited movement 
through the two cities, except when necessary 
to go to the airports of the two cities in 
order to go to, or work in, another place: 
but this must be controlled by the joint com- 
mission to implement the agreement. 





E. No combat aircraft of any kind are 
allowed in the air space of the two cities. 
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F. The close protection and guarding of 
residential areas of the members of the Pro- 
visional Government of National Union and 
of the Joint National Political Council of 
either Side is the responsibility of the forces 
of that Side, as stipulated in (B) and (C) 
above. 

G. To protect the maintenance of the lives 
of the Patriotic Forces in the two cities, they 
are allowed to use their own means of trans- 
portation and supply route by land and air 
will be determined by the joint central com- 
mission to implement the agreement. 

H. In the two cities, the Patriotic Forces 
Side has separate residential and military 
quarters. At the airports of the two cities, the 
Patriotic Forces Side shall have a special area 
for their own aircraft, including quarters for 
the forces guarding their aircraft. 

I. The joint central commission to imple- 
ment the Agreement is responsible for the 
neutralisation of Luang Prabang and Vien- 
tiane, and for the establishment of joint 
forces that are specifically responsible to see 
that the measures for the neutralisation and 
security of the two cities are fully impl- 
mented. 


J. All provisions of part four must be 
simultaneously implemented along with the 
establishment of the Provisional Government 
of National Union and the Joint National 
Political Council. 





Article XI 


To implement the Agreement on the 
Re-establishment of Peace and the Realisation 
of National Concord in Laos, to make the 
February 1973 ceasefire agreement truly effec- 
tive throughout the Kingdom, all armed forces 
commands of the two Sides in Laos are 
responsible for giving instructions to all units 
of regular forces and to armed police forces of 
their Side to strictly respect and carry out the 
ceasefire orders and to implement the Agree- 
ment on the Re-establishment of Peace and 
the Realisation of National Concord, as well 
as every relevant article of this Protocol. 


Article XH 


A. To implement article 2 of the Agreement 
on the Re-establishment of Peace and the 
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Realisation of National Concord in Laos, in 
the areas where there is fighting between the 
two Sides for control of territory, there must 
be temporary ceasefire markers emplaced in 
order to separate the forces of the two Sides 
to avoid confrontations, These temporary 
markers will be removed when the two Sides 
are reconciled. The temporary ceasefire 
markers are as follows: 


Houkhong (Nam Tha) Province 
One marker: Ban Pung area 


Sayaboury Province 
One marker: Hong Sa area 


Luang Prabang Province 
Three markers: 
Pak Ou area 
Bo He (Pak Seuang) area 
Houei Long Vai area 


Xieng Khouang Province 
Six markers: 

Phou Soung—-Na Nan area 
Ban Na area 
Area east of Sao Phan 
Chom Chiang area 
Muong Om area 
Pa Dong ares 


Vientiane Province—Paksane 
Three markers: 
Phou Se area 
Muong Cao Borikane area 
Pa Ka Ding arei 
Khammouane Province 
Two markers: 
Khoua Soung Hong area 
Kouan Pha Vang (Route 12) area 
Savannakhet Province 
Four markers: 
Ban Phai area 
Na Chan area 
West of Phalane 
Song Khon area 
Saravane and Wapikhamthong Provinces 
Two markers: 
Saphat-Beungkham area 
Khong Sedone area 
Sedone Province/ Bolovens 
Three markers: 
Keng Niao area 
Ban Ytov (Route 23) area 
Ban Houei Phat (south of Lao Ngam) 
area 


Sithandone Province 
Two markers: 
Na Lan—-Pha Pho area 
Ban Boun area 





Total, 27 markers. 


The exact spot of the markers in the above- 
mentioned areas will be determined by the 
joint central commission to implement the 
Agreement and they will be recorded on the 
map at the scale of 1/250,000 that is here- 
with attached. 


B. If considered necessary, the joint com- 
mission to implement the Agreement will 
establish additional temporary ceasefire mark- 
ers in areas where the armed forces of the 
two sides are in conflict and must 
be separated in order to avoid any fighting 
that might occur, on the principle 
of using the areas controlled by each Side 
as a basis. While waiting for the clear deter- 
mination of the temporary ceasefire marker 
by the joint commission to implement the 
Agreement, local representatives of the two 
Sides must meet to discuss and find effective 
ways to stop and prevent fighting between the 
armed forces of the two Sides. 


Article XIII 


In order to guarantee the total and defini- 
tive implementation of the ceasefire-in-place: 

A. The armed forces of the Patriotic Forces 
Side, which are presently occupying areas 
controlled by the Vientiane Government Side, 
or the armed forces of the Vientiane Govern- 
ment Side, which are stationed in the areas 
controlled by the Patriotic Forces Side, must 
strictly comply with articles 2 and 3 of the 
Agreement and respect each other’s area of 
control. 


B. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement will determine the limits of the 
areas controlled by the Patriotic Forces Side 
and the limits of the positions of the armed 
forces of the Vientiane Government Side as 
specified in paragraph A above. 

C. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement will also determine the routes of 
communication to facilitate transportation and 
supply of the areas controlled by the Patriotic 
Forces Side within the zone controlled by 
the Vientiane Government Side and determine 
the air supply routes to the positions of the 
armed forces of the Vientiane Government 
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Side through the areas the 


Patriotic Forces Side. 


controlled by 


D. Both Sides agree to restore the move- 
ment of the people along land and water 
routes; for instance Route 13 and the Mekong 
River over stretches under each Side’s control 
simultaneously with the improvement of the 
situation throughout the country. The joint 
commission to implement the Agreement will 
take this problem under consideration. 


Article XIV 

To implement articles 2 and 3 of the 
Agreement, beginning on the effective date of 
the ceasefire: 

A. Military movements and movements of 
military personnel which constitute hostile 
acts, including banditry, suppression, armed 
activity, and espionage on the land and by 
air by one Side with the intention to attack, 
destroy, annex, violate or threaten to violate 
the zone of the other Side are forbidden. 


B. Movement by air forces, including 
reconnaissance and supply flights by one Side 
which violate the air space of the other Side’s 
zone, are forbidden until the determination 
of the route has been made officially and in 
case supply flights of foodstuffs for one Side 
must pass through the air space under the 
control of the other side, the joint commission 
to implement the Agreement will determine 
the flight path for each flight. 

C. It is forbidden to use armed forces, 
including armed police, to attack, suppress, 
threaten, take revenge, or take discriminatory 
action against persons who have co-operated 
with the opposite Side during the war, or to 
endanger the lives, properties and democratic 
rights of the people. 





Article XV 
To implement article 1(B), article 2(A), 
and article 4 of the Agreement: 


A. All troops and military personnel of 
foreign countries, including those who are 
hidden in embassies and consulates of various 
countries in Laos, except for those on the lists 
of embassies recognized by the Provisional 
Government of National Union, must leave 
Laos. 
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B. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement will prepare a plan for the with- 


drawal from Laos of troops and = military 
personnel of foreign countries, except for 


those provided for in the 1954 and 1962 
Geneva Accords on Laos. This plan will be 
divided into three stages. Each stage will be 
20 days apart and all must be completed no 
later than 60 days counting from the date 
of establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Union and the Joint 
National Political Council. 


Article XVI 


A. To implement article 3(D) of the 
Agreement, it is absolutely forbidden for mili- 
tary forces of either Side to receive arms and 
war material of any kind from foreign 
countries. In case it is necessary to replace 
damaged or worn-out weapons or war 
material, both Sides must consult and arrive 
at an agreement. 


B. The Provisional Government of National 
Union or the definitive Government of 
National Union, must, when it is unanimously 
agreed by both Sides, strictly implement the 
provisions of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva 
Accords on Laos, concerning the prohibition 
of the introduction into Laos of foreign 
military personnel, regular and irregular, or of 
weapons and war material. 


C. Foreign countries are absolutely not 
permitted to use the territory of the Kingdom 
of Laos to interfere in the affairs of other 
countries. 


Article XVII 


To implement article 4 of the Agreement: 
‘special forces’ that are organized. equipped, 
trained, and commanded by foreigners must 
be disbanded; all bases, military installations 
and positions of these forces must be com- 
pletely dismantled. The joint commission to 
implement the Agreement will draw up 
plans to disband these special forces and dis- 
mantle the bases, military installations and 
positions of these forces. These plans must be 
completed within a reasonable period of time 
to be established by the joint commission to 
implement the Agreement. 
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Beis 


Article XVII 

A. The return of all persons regardless of 
nationality that were captured and imprisoned 
for co-operating with the other Side during 
the war will be accomplished in three stages 
and completed at the same time as the with- 
drawal of foreign troops and military per- 
sonnel. 


B. The return of prisoners at each stage 
from each Side will be reported by number 
of persons (to be returned) by grouping, 
location and time to the joint commission to 
implement the Agreement forty-cight (48) 
hours in advance. 


C. Within 15 to 30 days, counting from 
the date of signing of this protocol, each 
Side will report the number of those captured 
and imprisoned to the joint commission 
to implement the Agreement, indicating 
nationality and whether military or civilian, 
together with a list of names of those who 
died in captivity. 


D. After the return of the prisoners is 
completed, each side must report as quickly 
as possible to the joint commission to imple- 
ment the Agreement information it is able to 
obtain about persons missing during the war 
regardless of nationality. 


E. The return of those captured and im- 
prisoned during the war and the gathering of 
information that each side will submit about 
the persons missing during the war is the 
responsibility of the joint commission to 
implement the Agreement. 


When both Sides in the joint commission to 
implement the Agreement believe it necessary, 
they may request assistance from an inter- 
national commission. 





Article XIX 


To implement the last part of Article 3(C) 
of the Agreement, the Vientiane Government 


Side and the Patriotic Forces Side have 


agreed to announce that the people who had 
to flee during the war have the right to 
choose whether they wish to stay where they 
are or freely to return to their old villages 
without anyone exercising his authority to 
threaten or hinder them in any way. Both 
Sides will use every means to the best of their 
ability to help them to remain where they are 
or return to their old villages easily in order 
to earn a living and have their living condi- 
tions return to normal as quickly as possible. 


Article XX 

The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement will establish joint groups 
explicitly responsible for this problem to 
co-operate with representatives of the Pro- 
visional Government of National Union and 
the Joint National Political Council in holding 
local consultations seeking effective ways to 
appropriately meet the people’s desires and 
help to create favourable conditions for them 
to stay where they are or return to their old 
villages and have their living conditions return 
to normal and rapidly improve. 





Article XXI 


A. According to article II of the Agree- 
ment, the implementation of the Agreement 
and of this Protocol is the primary responsi- 
bility of the two Lao parties. Both parties 
agree to establish a joint commission to imple- 
ment the Agreement at Vientiane, called in 
abbreviated form, the Joint Central Com- 
mittee. 


B. The Joint Central Committee has the 
duty of co-ordinating the work between the 
two parties in implementing and advising in 
the implementation of the articles of the 
Agreement on the Re-establishment of Peace 
and the Realisation of National Concord and 
of the articles of this Protocol, specified as 
follows: 


— The articles concerning the neutralization 
of Luang Prabang and Vientiane: The 
articles concerning the ceasefire: the 
articles concerning the withdrawal of 
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foreign troops 
from Laos; 


and military personnel 


~ The articles concerning the prohibition 
on the introduction of foreign troops, 
military personnel, weapons and other 
war material into Laos, and other articles 
concerning military affairs. 


~ Articles concerning implementing the 
peoples democratic rights to freedom: 
concerning normal relations between the 
two areas; and those concerning the 
prohibition of reprisal and revenge 
against those who co-operated with the 
other Side during the war; and 


~ Articles concerning aiding war refugees 
in returning to their former villages and 
other matters. 
The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement has the duty to trace, search 
out, investigate and correct violations 
of the articles of the Agreement and of 
this Protocol. 


The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement also has the duty of co-ordinating 
the two Sides in imp'ementing and advising 
on the implementation of the Agreement 
following the other guidelines to which both 
sides have agreed. 


C. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement consists of an equal number of 
representatives from the two Sides. The group 
of representatives of each Side has one chief, 
one deputy chief, and five other members. 


D. The number of assistants, specialists and 
security personnel for each group of repre- 
sentatives for each Side who are assigned to 
the joint commission to implement the Agree- 
ment should not exceed 100. 


Article XXII 


A. Depending on the requirements of 
implementing the Agreement, the joint com- 


mission to implement the Agreement will 
establish joint mobile groups. 
B. In accordance with article 10 of the 


Protocol, the joint commission to implement 
the Agreement will establish two joint groups 
responsible specially for the neutralization of 
Luang Prabang and Vientiane: the joint group 
responsible for each city will be assigned to 
that city. 
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C. Each of the above-mentioned joint 
groups will consist of an equal number of 
representatives from each Side—that is three 
people from each Side, one of whom is the 
chief. (Note: From Lao or French texts, 
it is unclear whether it is each Side or each 
commission which is to have a chief.) 


D. The number of assistants and security 
personnel for each Side for each joint group 
cannot exceed 20 people for each Side. 


Article XXHI 


A. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement and the various joint groups will 
operate according to principles of consultation 
until they reach unanimity, in the spirit of 
equality and mutual respect. In the event of 
not reaching unanimity, each Side will report 
to the supreme head of his Side or his repre- 
sentative in order to find the means to solve 
the problem promptly. 


B. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement and the joint groups (units) will 
meet together at regular specified times. The 
representatives of each Side in the joint 
commission to implement the Agreement and 
in the various joint groups have the right to 
call special meetings of the joint commission 
to implement the Agreement and of the 
various joint groups in order to consult on 
measures to meet the requirements of the 
situation promptly. 


Article XXIV 


A. Both Sides have the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the safety, and of assisting in 
providing for the convenience of the joint 
commission to implement the Agreement and 
of other joint groups while carrying out their 
duties. When the joint commission to imple- 
ment the Agreement and the various joint 
groups which are established move within the 
areas of inspection of a Side, that Side has 
the duty of being absolutely responsible for 
their safety and, in addition to that, for being 
responsible for housing, various supplies, or 
necessary means of transportation and fachi- 
ties for work. and creating all convenient 
conditions for their work and living. 


B. The joint commission to implement the 
Agreement and the various joint groups, the 
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staff of the commission and the various joint 
groups have all the same privileges and exemp- 
tions as diplomats and diplomatic personnel 
while carrying out their duties. The personnel 
of the joint commission to implement the 
Agreement and the various joint groups have 
the right to travel to meet with the people 
and to meet with reporters freely. 


C. The personnel of each Side in the joint 
commission to implement the Agreement and 
in the various joint groups have the right to 
carry pistols, wear uniforms and the special 
insignia of their Sides. Besides that, they will 
bear a special common insignia which will be 
designated by the joint commission to imple- 
ment the Agreement. While carrying out their 
duties, the security forces of each side in the 
joint commission to implement the Agreement 
and in the various joint groups have the right 
to carry necessary weapons according to the 
agreement of the joint commission to imple- 
ment the Agreement. 


Article XXV 


In accordance with article 12 of the Agree- 
ment, the International Commission (Note: 
Here and following in Lao text this appears 
as in article XVIII E, but hereafter we 
translate as ICC) will continue its operation 
through close co-ordination and co-operation 
with the joint commission to implement the 
Agreement within the limits of its rights and 
duties and its principles of operation defined 
in the Protocol of the Geneva Accords of 
1962 in regard to Laos. 


A. The ICC will carry out its duties in the 
supervision and inspection of the ceasefire in 
Laos with the agreement of both parties in 
Laos, because the implementation of the 
ceasefire is the responsibility of both parties 
in Laos. The ICC will perform its duties in 
the supervision and inspection of the ceasefire 
in close co-operation with the joint commis- 
sion to implement the Agreement within the 
guidelines defined by the articles relating to 
the ceasefire which the two Sides have agreed 
upon already. 


B. The ICC will supervise and inspect the 
withdrawal of foreign troops and military 
personnel from Laos. The inspection teams 
of the ICC which have been established for 
the above purpose will be present at the place 





of troop withdrawal in accordance with the 
day and time of which the joint commission 
to implement the Agreement shall inform 
them at least 48 hours in advance. 


C. The ICC will investigate cases where 
there is sufficient evidence to confirm that 
there has been a violation of article 2(A) and 
(B) and article 3(D) of the Agreement with 
the agreement or joint request of both Sides 
of the joint commission to implement the 
Agreement. 


D. The ICC will operate according to its 
rights and duties as defined in the Protocol 
to the Geneva Accords of 1962 relating to 
Laos and as further clarified in article 25 (A). 
(B) and (C) of this Protocol in close 
co-operation with the joint commission to 
implement the Agreement. While the ICC is 
performing its duties, administrative authori- 
ties at all levels in the areas administered by 
each Side in Laos must aid in every way the 
ICC and the various inspection teams of the 
ICC in accordance with the condition per- 
taining to them and use all means necessary 
to guarantee the safety of the ICC or the 
various inspection teams of the ICC during 
the performance of their duties. 


E. Furthermore, the ICC shall provide the 
necessary assistance and co-operation to the 
two Lao parties in other work useful in im- 
plementing the Agreement, promoting peace 
and national reconciliation in Laos in response 
to the unanimous request of the joint commis- 
sion to implement the Agreement, 
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Article XXVI 


Both parties shall encourage the Provisional 
Government of National Union to implement 
successfully article 10 (C) of the Vientiane 
Agreement of 21 February, 1973. 


Article XXVIII 


Both parties have promised to implement 
the Agreement in regard to promoting peace 
and national reconciliation in Laos and to 
implement strictly this Protocol and shall 
continue to consult together in regard to true 
and sincere procedures for the implementation 
of all articles which have been signed and 
for preventing and correcting violations of 
the Agreement and of this Protocol promptly 
and properly, and at the same time continue 
to consult and advise to solve appropriately 
problems which still remain in the spirit of 
equality and with mutual respect and in 
concord. 


Article XXVIH 


This Protocol is effective beginning from the 
date of signing. 

Done at Vientiane, 14 September, 1973, in 
five copies in Lao; one copy submitted to 
His Majesty the King: each Side retaining 
one copy; and one copy kept in the archives 
of the Provisional Government of National 
Union and one in the archives of the Joint 
National Political Council. 


PHAGNA PHENG PHONGSAVAN 


Special Plenipotentiary 


Representative of the Vientiane Government 


PHAGNA PHOUMI VONGVICHIT 


Special Plenipotentiary 


Representative of the Patriotic Forces 


PHAGNA NGON SANANIKONE 


Head of 
Government Side 


the Delegation of the 


Vientiane 


PHOUN SIPRASEUTH 


Head of the 
Forces Side 


Delegation of 


the Patriotic 
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HE FOURTH CONFERENCE OF 

-~ Heads of State or Government of 
non-aligned countries took place in Algiers 
from 5 to 9 September. The Conference 
was attended by 75 countries of which 56 
participated as full members, nine as 
observers and three as guests. A number of 
international organisations and liberation 
movements also sent observers.” 

The first conference of non-aligned coun- 
tries was held in Belgrade in 1961, mainly 
as a result of an initiative of President Tito, 
when 24 countries attended. The number of 
participants increased at subsequent confer- 
ences held at Cairo in 1964 and at Lusaka 
in 1970. A meeting of non-aligned countries 
at Foreign Minister level was held at George- 
town, Guyana in August, 1972 (See Current 
Notes Vol. 43 No. 9). 


The Fourth 
Non-aligned 
Summit 
Conference 


Algiers 
September 1973 


* See full list at end of this article. 
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Kabul Preparatory Meeting 


The Conference was preceded by two pre- 
paratory meetings, the first cne attended by 
representatives of 17 member countries at 
Kabul in Afghanistan in May, 1973. The 
main purpose of this meeting was to draw up 
the agenda for the summit conference, but it 
also discussed the question of membership of 
the movement and certain procedural matters 
such as the way in which the principle of 
consensus was to be applied. The Georgetown 
Conference had been preoccupied with 
these questions. At Georgetown, delegations 
from Prince Sihanouk’s government-in-exile 
and from the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of South Viet-Nam had finally been 
seated, despite the opposition or reservations 
of a significant number of Asian delegates. 
The Kabul meeting recommended that the 
credentials of delegations from these two 
governments be accepted in order to avoid 
any further dispute at the summit conference. 
The Governments of President Lon Nol and 
President Thieu subsequently protested to the 
summit conference against this decision. Lon 
Nol said that Prince Sihanouk’s Government 


had no legal foundation and was neither 
neutral nor non-aligned. President Thieu 


believed that the admission of revolutionary 
movements would create a dangerous prece- 
dent that could in future apply to other 
member countries of the movement. 


At Kabul a compromise was reached on 
the consensus issue whereby a group of coun- 
tries dissenting from a majority vote were able 
to register a minority opinion. The Indo- 
nesian delegation had been particularly critical 
of the way the principle had operated at 
Georgetown, and had in fact left the meeting 
in protest. 


Algiers Preparatory Meeting 


A second preparatory meeting was held in 
Algiers just prior to the main conference. 
This meeting completed the agenda arrange- 
ments and recommended acceptance of appli- 
cations for membership from Argentina, 
Bangladesh, Bhutan, Oman, Peru and Qatar. 
Malta’s application for membership was also 
accepted after consideration by the foreign 
ministers. The question was raised as to 
whether British military facilities in Malta dis- 
qualified it as a non-aligned state. Malta 
argued that it was economically dependent on 


these facilities and pledged to have them 
removed by 1979. 

The summit conference had been scheduled 
to meet from 5 to 8 September but was 
extended by one day to enable the business 
of the meeting to be completed. The two 
main documents emanating from the confer- 
ence were a political and an economic dec- 
laration setting down a consensus of views of 
members of the non-aligned movement on 
many of the principal current issues. 


Political Declaration 

The Political Declaration of 88 paragraphs 
began by noting the progress made towards 
detente which it welcomed as a positive step 
towards the establishment of peace. It noted, 
however, that the peoples of the world were 
still ‘confronted with colonialism, foreign 
domination and occupation, neo-colonialism, 
imperialism and Zionism. 

The Declaration welcomed the signature of 
the Paris Agreement on Viet-Nam, but 
blamed the United States and the South Viet- 
namese Government in Saigon for the con- 
tinuing difficulties there. It invited non- 
aligned members to give diplomatic support 
to the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
of South Viet-Nam as the sole representative 
of the South Vietnamese people and urged 
that Prince Sihanouks Government be 
accorded immediate diplomatic recognition. 
The delegations of Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore entered reservations to these 
resolutions. 

On the Middle East the Declaration called 
for ‘immediate and unconditional withdrawal 
by Israel from all occupied territories’ and 
pledged itself ‘to assist Egypt. Syria and 
Jordan in liberating their occupied territories 
by every means’. It gave firm support to and 
expressed solidarity with the Palestinian 
people. (This formulation was more moderate 
than that sought by some Arab participants, 
who wanted all members to sever diplomatic 
relations with Israel.) 

The Declaration said that the Conference 
had studied the situation of the peoples of 
South Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea Bissau and Cape Verde, 
who were experiencing the most serious forms 
of ‘exploitation, oppression and destruction at 


Mrs Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India. 
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the hands of the forces of colonialism, neo- 
colonialism and racism plus the political, eco- 
nomic and military support of some western 
governments and international capital’. The 
Declaration alleged that there was collusion 
between NATO aid and the Portuguese, South 
African and Rhodesian governments to pursue 
‘the strategic aims of imperialism in the 
region’. The Conference reiterated its belief 
that armed struggle offered the only solution 
in Southern Africa, and it called for more 
active support for the African liberation 
movements. (A number of governments 
announced aid for the liberation movements 
at the Conference.) 

The Declaration noted the survival of 
colonialism in Latin America, and affirmed 
its support for ‘the struggle of the people of 
Puerto Rico for their national independence’. 
It demanded that ‘military bases on Cuban, 
Panamanian and Puerto Rican territories be 
restored to the countries which are the right- 
ful owners’. Referring to the problems of 
foreign investment in Latin American econo- 
mies, the Declaration supported the struggle 
for ‘structural changes essential for their 
development’ and condemned ‘imperialist 
aggression’ from outside. 

The Declaration welcomed the Kuala Lum- 
pur Declaration which aimed at the creation 
of an area of peace, freedom and neutrality, 
and it appealed to all states to respect its 


principles. It also welcomed the United 
Nations General Assembly's declaration 
regarding the Indian Ocean as a zone of 


peace and urged members to implement it. 


The Conference declared itself in favour 
of general and complete disarmament, 


especially a total ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons, It demanded the suspension of 
French nuclear tests in the South Pacific. 

Regarding the United Nations, the Declara- 
tion affirmed the movement's devotion to the 
principles and objectives of the Charter. 
However, it criticised ‘the tendency of the 
Great Powers to monopolise the Organisa- 
tion’s activities, to render if inactive or to 
divert it to their own private interests, to con- 
tradict the universal nature of the organisation 
and reduce its standing and prestige’. 


Economic Declaration 


The Economic Declaration demanded com- 
mon support for countries which nationalised 
their resources; it called for concessions to 
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Josip Broz Tito, President of the Republic of Yugoslavia. 


developing countries on trade, aid and finance; 
it accused developed economies of economic 
aggression through multinational corporations, 
through ‘the brain drain’ and the prevailing 
international monetary system. 

Pointing to the ‘constant deterioration of 


economic conditions in Third World coun- 
tries’, the Declaration said that the Second 
United Nations Development Decade had 


failed to achieve any substantial results, and 
attributed this failure inter alia to neo-colonial 
exploitation by transnational companies. The 
Declaration also noted that the industrialised 
countries had insufficient ‘political wilP to 
consider the needs of the Third World in the 
international monetary system. It proclaimed 
the right of states to ‘recover their natural 
resources and develop them for the benefit 
of their peoples’ and deplored any continua- 
tion of economic policies by the industrialised 
countries that result in subordination, depend- 
ence or interference. 


Future of the Non-Aligned Movement 


Statements made by a number of leaders 
of member countries before the Algiers con- 
ference reflected a general feeling that it was 
now opportune to redefine the aims and 
objectives of the non-aligned movement. The 
original raison d'être for the movement 
developed when the Cold War was at its 
height and when the emphasis was on non- 
attachment to the security arrangements 





President Sadat of the Arab Republic of Egypt. 


worked out under the aegis of the two super 
powers. A qualification for membership was 
thus non-participation in defence or military 
alliances in which either the United States or 
the Soviet Union was the major partner. 

Some member countries now believe that a 
substantial change in emphasis is required as 
a result of a new relationship between the two 
super-powers in an era of detente and the 
emergence of a number of power centres in 
the world. They argue that the main objective 
of the non-aligned movement is to protect the 
interests of the medium and smaller powers 
against any political or economic pressures 
that may be exerted by one or several of the 
major powers, perhaps acting in concert. In 
such circumstances, associations with the major 
powers, whether military or otherwise, are no 
longer a primary factor in qualification for 
membership. 

This view has not yet been widely accepted, 
although the Algiers Conference perhaps 
revealed some movement in such a direction. 
The Political Declaration repeated most of the 
previous ideals of the non-aligned movement; 
Opposition to colonialism, imperialist aggres- 
sion, racial segregation and exploitation by 
foreign monopolies as well as rejection of 
military alliances which were part of the 
pattern of great power rivalry. The Declara- 
tion revealed, nevertheless, some of the 
changing emphases. It referred to the rejec- 
tion of any form of subordination or depend- 
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ence and of any interference or pressure 
whether political, economic or military. ‘Non- 
aligned countries shall reinforce their common 
action in order to promote the principles of 
economic security in international relations.’ 
It spoke of the movement giving expression 
at the international level to the aspirations 
both of states, national liberation movements 
and ‘all the forces for emancipation and 
progress throughout the world.’ 

The Declaration was thus a consensus of 
the views of a wide range of countries on 
basic international issues. For some its failure 
to give a precise redefinition of the aims of 
the movement was a disappointment. 

Comments voiced by participants indicated, 
however, general if qualified satisfaction over 
the results of the Conference although some 
Asian countries felt that too many participants 
preferred to air their own grievances and to 
concentrate on the problems of their own 
regions rather than to come to grips with 


concrete issues and to focus attention on 
economic and developmental matters. For 
most leaders the opportunity to exchange 


views at Head of State or Government level 
had been as valuable as any of the discussions 
that took place in the Conference sessions. 
Most seemed aware of a growing sense of 
identity even if they felt that it was not yet 
always possible to translate this feeling into 
co-ordinated action. 


General Yakubu Gowon, Head of State of Nigeria. 





The next conference is scheduled to be held 
in Sri Lanka in 1976. 
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MEMBER NATIONS PARTICIPATING AT THE FOURTH NON-ALIGNED SUMMIT: 
ALGIERS: 5-9 SEPTEMBER 1973 


Afghanistan Indonesia *Qatar 

Algeria Irag *Rwanda 

* Argentina tIvory Coast Saudi Arabia 

Bahrain Jamaica Senegal 

*Bhutan Jordan Sierra Leone 

* Bangladesh Kenya Somalia 

Botswana Kuwait Singapore 

Burundi Laos South Viet-Nam (GRP) 
Cambodia (GRUNK) Lebanon Sri Lanka 

Cameroun Lesotho Sudan 

Central African Republic Liberia Swaziland 

+ Chad Libya Syria 

Chile Malagasy Republic Tanzania 

Congo Malaysia Trinidad and Tobago 
Cuba Mali *Togo 

Cyprus *Malta Tunisia 

* Dahomey Mauritania Uganda 

Egypt (Arab Republic of) Mauritius United Arab Emirates 
Ethiopia Morocco *Upper Volta 
*Equatorial Guinea Nepal Yemen Arab Republic 
*Gabon {Niger Yugoslavia 

*Gambia Nigeria Zaire 

Ghana “Oman Zambia 

Guinea People’s Democratic Repub- 

Guyana lic of Yemen 

India “Peru 


* New Members. 


vais 
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Members who did not participate at Georgetown Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 8-12 August 


1972: 


OBSERVER NATIONS AT THE FOURTH NON-ALIGNED SUMMIT: ALGIERS 


Barbados 
Brazil 


Bolivia 


Austria 


Colombia 
Ecuador 
Mexico 
GUEST NATIONS 


Finland 


Panama 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Sweden 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS AND LIBERATION MOVEMENTS AT THE 
FOURTH NON-ALIGNED SUMMIT: ALGIERS 


(a) INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Organisation Mohamed Sahnoune, Secretary-General 


Adjoint 
ee a (Mahmoud-Riadh—Secretary- Kashim M’Bia, Secretary of Liberation 
Mee Committee) 


Organisation of African Unity United Nations (Mr Kurt Waldheim—Secre- 
(Nzo Egankaki, Secretary-General tary-General). 
(b) LIBERATION MOVEMENTS RECORDED AS BEING PRESENT 
ANC (Mr Tumbo Oliver—President) PLO (Yasser Arafat—President, Said Kamel, 


FRELIMO (Marcelino Dos Santo: Abbou Loft) a 
rohan eee Puerto Rico Socialist Party (Mr Marie Bras 


MPLA Juan-——Secretary-General) 
PAIGC (Aristide Pereria—Secretary- SWAPO (Mr Sam Nojuma) 
General) ZAPU 





Major-General Ali Murtopo, President Suharto’s personal assistant for political affairs (right) with the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister for Defence, Mr Lance Barnard. 


Visit of Major General Ali Murtopo 

President Suharto’s Personal Assistant for 
Political Affairs, Major-General Ali Murtopo, 
accompanied by five Indonesian officials, 
visited Australia and Papua New Guinea from 
5 to 17 October, 1973. The visit was part of a 
larger tour that included New Zealand, Fiji 
and New Caledonia, and was Major-General 
Alt Murtopo’s first visit to these countries. 

In Canberra, Major-General Al Murtopo 
called on the Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, 
the Minister for Defence. Mr Barnard, and 
other senior Ministers, and on the Leader of 
the Opposition, Mr B. M. Snedden. He also 
held discussions with senior officials of the 
Departments of Foreign Affairs and Defence 
on matters of mutual iaterest to Australia 
and Indonesia, and on matters pertaining to 
the South-East Asian region. He also met 
members of the Austrahia-Indonesia Business 
Co-operation Committee in Sydney: and in 


Melbourne held discussions with academics, 
and a group representing Amnesty Inter- 
national. 


At his request, Major-General Ali Murtopo 
inspected mining operations at Mount New- 
man in Western Australia, and also the 
Bougainville copper project in Papua New 
Guinea. He also visited the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area in the Riverina district of 
New South Wales to inspect rice production 
in that area. His visit to Papua New Guinei 
from 10 to 13 October was part of a growing 
pattern of visits by influential Indonesians to 
acquaint themselves with a neighbouring 
country that is soon to become self-governing, 
and independent. 


Major-General Ali Murtopo is close to 
President Suharto, and plays a major role in 
Indonesia in the formulation of domestic and 
international policy, and, in particular, Indo- 
nesia’s relations with regional countries. His 
visit to Australia enabled him to see aspects 
of Australia’s economic development at first 
hand, and to exchange views on bilateral 
and regional issues with Government leaders, 
officials and Australians with an interest in 
Indonesia. 
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Secretarv-General Kurt Waldheim conferring with UN Security Council President, Sir Laurence Mcintyre of Australia, du 


INCE the last outbreak of hostilities 
between Israel and the Arab States in 
June 1967, there have been continuing 


efforts to bring about a settlement of the 
Middle East dispute through the implemen- 
tation of Security Council Resolution 242 
of November 1967, which is still widely 
regarded as containing the most acceptable 
basic principles for a settlement of the 
Middle East dispute. 

In the early years after the 1967 hostilities, 
these efforts revolved mainly around the mis- 
sion of the Swedish Ambassador to Moscow, 
Dr Gunnar Jarring, who was appointed as the 
special representative of the United Nations 
Secretary-General, charged with the task of 
establishing contacts with the States concerned 
in the dispute. in order to promote agreement 
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Middle Eas 


between them and to assist them in achieving 
a peaceful and acceptable settlement in accord- 
ance with the provisions contained in Resolu- 
tion 242. 

In response to Dr Jarring’s efforts, Egypi 
agreed to enter into a peace agreement with 
Israel on the basis of Resolution 242, pro- 
vided Israel give certain reciprocal commit- 
ments including withdrawal from Sinai and 
Gaza, which (along with the Golan Heights 
and the West Bank of the Jordan) it had 
occupied as a result of the June 1967 war. 
Israel, in its response to Dr Jarring, while 
welcoming the Egyptians’ readiness to enter 
into a peace agreement with it, and declaring 








fiscussions on the Middle Fast War. 


ituation 


itself ready to negotiate on all aspects relevant 
to a peaceful settlement, indicated that it would 
only withdraw to secure and recognised boun- 
daries which would have to be negotiated as 
part of a peace settlement and which would 
not be the pre-June 1967 lines. Thus the 
irreconcilable position was reached where Egypt 
interpreted Resolution 242 as a definite plan 
for settlement, which required first and fore- 
most a complete and unconditional withdrawal 
of Israeli forces from all Arab lands occupied 
in the 1967 conflict, whereas Israel on the 
other hand regarded the resolution as a state- 
ment of principles for negotiations in the course 
of which withdrawal to boundaries acceptable 
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to both sides would have to be established. 
Because of this difference of interpretation, the 
Jarring mission fell into abeyance in March 
ee 

Since that time both sides sought to consoli- 
date their military strength, with the Egyptian 
government coming under increasing pressure, 
both internally and from other Arab coun- 
tries, particularly Libya, to take the lead in 
recovering Arab territory, while the domestic 
mood in Israel gradually hardened against the 
government making any major concessions to 
the Arabs in advance of negotiations. 

In this situation the possibility of a renewal 
of major armed conflict was never far below 
the surface and on a number of occasions 
during the past six years conflict situations 
were only avoided with difficulty. It was against 
this background that the fourth Arab-Israel 
war in 25 years broke out on 6 October. 

By the second week of the war the military 
objectives of both sides and the conditions 
under which each would agree to a ceasefire 
became clearer. In public statements, President 
Sadat claimed Egypt did not seek the annihi- 
lation of Israel but simply the recovery of 
occupied territory and that accordingly Egypt 
would accept a ceasefire, but only if this were 
based on Israel’s immediate withdrawal to the 
pre-June 1967 borders. In contrast, Prime 
Minister Meir declared that Israel would not 
accept a ceasefire until the Arab forces were 
pushed back to the lines which obtained before 
the outbreak of hostilities on 6 October. In 
these circumstances, the respective roles of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, engaged 
as they were by then in large-scale re-supply 
Operations, became of major interest and 
marked a new phase in the conflict. Both 
powers were under pressure: the United States 
from domestic opinion to prevent any threat 
to Israel's security and sovereignty, and the 
Soviet Union from Arab and Third World 
opinion to back Arab aspirations and to pre- 
vent an Arab defeat. At the same time, how- 
ever, both super-powers were able to maintain 
restraint in their public statements on the situa- 
tion. 

President Nixon described the United States’ 
role as that of a peacemaker concerned to see 
that every State in the area should be able to 
maintain its independence and security. Mr 
Kosygin stated that Soviet actions in the Middle 
East were disinterested and directed only at 
helping the Arabs liberate their territories seized 
‘legally’ by Israel. Nevertheless, it did not 
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appear that initial contacts between Washington 
and Moscow had produced a common position 
likely to lead to definite steps towards a cease- 
fire. At the same time both powers were 
obviously aware of the repercussions which 
any undue prolongation of the hostilities or 
decisive military advantage in favour of one of 
the other of the warring parties could have, 
not only for the attainment of a durable settle- 
ment in the Middle East, but for the progress 
which had been made in detente between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Both sides 
accordingly continued to explore between each 
other, and in their contacts with their client 
States, the possible basis for a ceasefire resolu- 
tion in the United Nations Security Council. 
These efforts bore fruit during a visit by Dr 
Kissinger to Moscow on 20 October, at the 
request of the Soviet Government, and resulted 
in the adoption by the Security Council on 22 
October of a joint United States-Soviet Resolu- 
tion (No. 338) which called for an immediate 
ceasefire, and the implementation of Resolution 
242 in all its parts. A further resolution of 
23 October (No. 339) called for immediate 
observance of the ceasefire. 

There followed two brief periods of fragile 
peace, quickly shattered as each side accused 
the other of ceasefire violations and made last 
minute efforts to achieve more favourable ‘in 
place’ positions before international efforts 
could make the ceasefire fully effective. A fur- 
ther resolution, No. 340, sponsored by the non- 
aligned group in the Security Council, and 
backed by increasing international pressure to 
have the war brought to an end, was adopted 
on 25 October. It again demanded full compli- 
ance with the ceasefire, and in addition 
approved the establishment of a United Nations 
emergency force in the Middle East to be 
drawn from member States of the United 
Nations. At the insistence of the United States, 
the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil were excluded from contributing to the 
force. 

The United Nations Secretary-General, Dr 
Kurt Waldheim, immediately began urgent 
efforts to constitute the force, to be set up for 
an initial period of six months under the 
authority of the Security Council, although it 
was inevitable that the task of getting together 
a force comprised of contingents from countries 
which would be acceptable to all parties, and 
which would fulfill the traditional United 
Nations requirement that it reflect an equitable 
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geographical distribution, would prove difficult 
and complex. Pending establishment of the 
force, arrangements were made to increase the 
number of United Nations military observers 
operating as part of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organisation (UNTSO) established 
in 1948 and to deploy them more widely in 
order to ensure, by their presence, as full com- 
pliance with the United Nations ceasefire reso- 
lutions as possible. An initial peace-keeping 
contingent, drawn from forces attached to the 
UNFICYP in Cyprus, was also sent to the area 
to take up interim positions in the areas of 
most immediate importance between the 
opposing Arab and Israeli forces. 

What will happen ultimately in the wake of 
an effective ceasefire remains uncertain. The 
Israeli Prime Minister, Mrs Meir, in accepting 
the ceasefire, reiterated that Israel would not 
return to the pre-June 1967 frontiers, and 
stressed the need for a ceasefire to be linked 
to the early commencement of direct negotia- 
tions between the conflicting parties. On the 
other hand, President Sadat, in his acceptance 
of the ceasefire, had reiterated earher declara- 
tions that complete withdrawal by Israel from 
occupied Arab territory remained an indispens- 
able condition of any further political action 
by Egypt. Syria's acceptance of the ceasefire, 
like Egypt's, was conditional on a complete 
Israeli withdrawal from occupied territories, 
and Syria reserved the right to resume military 
action if this did not take place within a 
stated period. 

Thus, the basic positions of both sides on 
the key question of implementation of Reso- 
lution 242 of November 1967, and in particu- 
lar its provision regarding Israeli withdrawal 
from territories occupied by it in 1967. 
remained by the end of the month apparently 
unaltered by the fighting. In addition there 
was the question of new territory acquired by 
both sides in the latest round of hostilities. A 
further minor but delicate question concerned 
the requirement that all forces be withdrawn 
at once to the positions held on 22 October, 
which could be difficult to delineate with any 
certainty. 

Nevertheless there were some grounds 
for hope that the latest fighting, having broken 
the stalemate of six years, might have pro- 
vided a changed atmosphere within which 
negotiations for a just and lasting settlement 
could begin. The most hopeful sign was the 
continuing co-operation between the United 


States and the Soviet Union, despite contra- 
dictory national objectives in the Middle East, 
in the search for a settlement. 

The Australian Government's reaction to the 
Middle East hostilities reflected Australia’s 
longstanding policy, adhered to by successive 
Australian governments, of strict neutrality, 
coupled with a concerned interest in a settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute on the basis of 
the principles established in Security Council 
Resolution 242. Australia’s Permanent Repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, Sir Laurence 
McIntyre, as President of the Security Council 
for the month of October, played an active role 
in the consultations leading up to the resolu- 
tions which brought about a cease-fire and 
provided for the establishment of a Middle East 
peace-keeping force, Australia will continue 
to support every effort to bring about a just 
and lasting settlement of the dispute in all its 
aspects, which takes into account the return 
of occupied territories, the provision of secure 
and recognised boundaries for all States in 
the area, and the question of the Palestinian 
refugees. On 26 October the Acting Prime 
Minister. Mr Barnard, announced that Aus- 
tralia would consider sympathetically any 
request for Australia to provide a contribution 
to the United Nations emergency force for 
the Middle East. 

The texts of statements by the Prime 
Minister on 7 and 13 October, following the 
outbreak of hostilities, and the texts of answers 
to questions put to him in Parliament on 15 
and 18 October about Australian policy to- 
wards the Middle East dispute follow: 


Prime Minister’s Press Statement: 
7 October 

The Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Whitlam, said on 7 October 
that the Australian Government deplored the 
resumption of fighting in the Middle East. 
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Australia hoped that the present hostilities 
would be brought to an end at the earliest 
possible moment and an effective ceasefire 
established. Mr Whitlam said that the fighting 
which was now going on underlined once again 
the urgent need for a just and durable settle- 
ment of the Middle East problem. The Aus- 
tralian Government would continue to support 
all efforts to bring such a settlement about. 
It believed that Security Council Resolution 
242 of 1967 provided a sound and equitable 
basis for a settlement. 


Prime Minister’s Press Statement: 
13 October 


The Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr Whitlam, referring to his statement 
of 7 October on the renewed outbreak of fight- 
ing in the Middle East, said on 13 October 
that the Australian Government was deeply 
concerned at the continuation and extension of 
the conflict since that date. It was particularly 
regrettable that innocent civilians had become 
victims of the fighting. The conflict not only 
meant tragic loss of life for the countries 
directly involved, but also had far-reaching 
implications for international peace and 
security. 

In this situation, Mr Whitlam said, the Aus- 
tralian Government continued to believe that a 
ceasefire should be put into effect at the earliest 
possible moment, so that a renewed inter- 
national effort could be launched to resolve 
the long-standing problems which lay behind 
the repeated outbreaks of hostilities in the 
Middle East. 


Mr Whitlam stressed the key role which the 
United Nations had to play in bringing about 
a ceasefire and in subsequent moves to find a 
lasting settlement in the Middle East. The 
Security Council, as the United Nations organ 
charged with primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 


MR WHITLAM’S VISIT TO JAPAN AND CHINA 
A full coverage of the Prime Minister's official visit to 


Japan and China will appear in the November issue of 
the Australian Foreign Affairs Record. 
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should be the major centre of this activity. 
The Council had already met but had so far 
been unable to find a basis of agreement to 
permit a call for an immediate ceasefire. The 
Council members were, however, maintaining 
continuous urgent consultations in an endeavour 
to reach agreement, and Mr Whitlam was 
pleased that the Australian representative (Sir 
Laurence McIntyre), as President of the Coun- 
cil for October, was playing a key role in 
these consultations. 


It was vital, Mr Whitlam said, that these 
consultations should succeed and that the 
Council should be able to discharge its crucial 
responsibilities to restore peace to the Middle 
East. He urged all parties to the conflict and all 
members of the Security Council and of the 
United Nations, to give their wholehearted 
support to these efforts. The Prime Minister 
fully endorsed the statement issued by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations on 
11 October, in which the Secretary-General 
appealed to the countries involved in hostilities 
to turn the tragic conflict into a starting point 
for a new effort at a real settlement. 

Mr Whitlam said that Australia itself would 
continue to follow its neutral and even-handed 
policy in the Middle East. Referring to some 
Overseas reports about his reply in Parliament 
on 10 October to a question about Australian 
nationals volunteering to fight in the Middle 
East conflict, he reiterated that holders of Aus- 
tralian passports are free to travel to which- 
ever countries they wish to visit. This policy 
did not in any way imply approval or 
encouragement of Australian citizens volun- 
teering for military service in the forces of any 
foreign country. 


Parliamentary Questions: 15 October 


Mr Riordan: I address a question to the 
Prime Minister. Is it the intention of the 
Australian Government to seek United Nations 
intervention to halt the present military aggres- 
sion against Israel? As the last Australian 
Labor Government played such a prominent 
role in the establishment of Israel as an inde- 
pendent democratic state, will the present Labor 
Government use its best efforts to obtain a 
ceasefire and an end to the current hostilities? 
Further, will the Government intensify its 
efforts to achieve the objective stated by the 
Prime Minister earlier this year in the follow- 
ing terms: 
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‘We have affirmed, and we continue to 
believe, that the best prospect for an endur- 
ing peace in the Middle East will flow from 
an agreement freely arrived at between the 
parties. My Government will work to secure 
support for negotiations towards such an 
agreement, both in the UN and in all our 
diplomatic endeavours.’ 

Mr Whitlam: The Australian Government’s 
efforts are being directed to bringing about a 
ceasefire and an end of the hostilities in the 
Middle East. Australia has particular oppor- 
tunity to work for this end because our dis- 
tinguished ambassador to the UN, Sir Laurence 
McIntyre, is this month Chairman of the 
Security Council. It is unfortunate that the 
Security Council’s efforts in this regard are 
limited to those which it can make under its 
own intrinsic authority. 

None of the belligerents in the Middle East 
has sought the assistance of the Security Coun- 
cil. None of the Great Powers, two of whom 
back the conflicting parties, has moved in the 
Security Council. I refrain from adopting all 
the terms that my friend, the Honourable 
Member for Phillip, has used. 


The Australian Government maintains a 
neutral and even-handed attitude to the con- 
flict in the Middle East as did the Holt and 
Menzies governments when conflict broke out 
there on earlier occasions. Successive Austra- 
lan Governments have always been neutral and 
have tried to be even-handed in this longstand- 
ing dispute. I believe that there is no advantage 
in seeking to apportion blame. 

I adopt the words which Sir Laurence 
McIntyre used at the last meeting of the 
Security Council when he said: 

‘We are simply wasting our time if we 
join in recrimination which only seeks to 
ascribe blame to one side or the other. We 
can all understand the frustrations that have 
increased during the past six years over the 
failure to build on the foundation provided 
by Resolution 242, frustrations which have 
inevitably helped to bring about the present 
renewal of hostilities. While we must regret 
lost opportunities we must look forward and 
not backward.’ 

There have been four meetings of the 
Security Council at the instance of the Austra- 
lian Chairman of that body. We are doing all 
that we can do. 

We will continue to do all we can to end 
hostilities in the Middle East. 


The Honourable Gentleman, and other 
Honourable Gentlemen who ask questions on 
this subject or may be disposed to do so, may 
not be entirely happy with the response that 
I shall give, but I wish to emphasise that I 
am particularly anxious to avoid any dissen- 
sions in the Australian community on this 
subject. 

There are on one side of this House, for 
instance, some members of the Jewish faith 
who inevitably feel very much involved in this 
issue. 

On the other side of the House there is 
one member, at any rate, of Arab ancestry 
who might feel much involved in this issue. 
I regret that on two occasions in recent weeks 
references have been made to the position of 
the gentleman to whom I refer. 

In the last parliament references were made 
to Honourable Members which caused distress 
to them and could have caused dissension in 
the community. 

There have been such references in this 
Parliament. I deplore them and shall do my 
best to denounce them from whatever side 
they come. I wish to emphasise another feature 
in illustration. I ask Honourable Gentlemen to 
understand that answers on this subject in our 
Parliament, which is probably the only Parlia- 
ment where questions without notice on such 
subjects can ever be asked, are reported 
throughout the world. 

I was asked a question by the Honourable 
Member for Hunter last week which was given 
wide coverage. There have been some adverse 
reactions to it. It was about the use of pass- 
ports by Australians passing to this area of 
belligerency. 

Mr McLeay—It was a proper answer, any- 
way. 

Mr Whitlam: I thank the Honourable 
Gentleman. I believe it was. I do not believe 
that any person in my position would have 
given a different answer to the question I was 
asked. 

Nevertheless, Reuters, in an incompetent and 
irresponsible fashion, embroidered the answer 
and thus spread dissension and misunderstand- 
ing in the world. They reported in particular 
my having said that the Australian Govern- 
ment would not try to stop Australian recruits 
going to the Middle East to take part in the 
Arab-Israeli. war. 

The question to me did not use the word 
‘recruits. My answer did not use the word 
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‘recruits’. My answer was reported throughout 
the world in the context of other statements 
made by some of the parties to the hostilities. 

In these circumstances people associate my 
answer with those pronouncements by other 
persons. 

I hope Honourable Members will appreciate 
that in answering questions on this issue I shall 
try to do three things: first, to avoid, as far 
as f can, dissension in this community; 
secondly, to do all I can to bring an end to 
the hostilities; and thirdly, to say nothing which 
will make more difficult the application of the 
principles of Resolution 242, which was 
unanimously passed by the Security Council 
over six years ago. 


Parliamentary Questions: 18 October 


Mr Bury——-My question is addressed to the 
Prime Minister. He will recollect that not long 
ago he told a large Jewish audience in Sydney 
that the sovereignty of Israel was not negoti- 
able. Could he now inform the House what 
steps the Government has taken to assert its 
policy in the United Nations Security Council, 
particularly during the time our Ambassador 
there was acting as Chairman of the Security 
Council? 

Mr Whitlam—I am glad to say that Austra- 
la's Ambassador to the UN is continuing to 
act throughout this month as the President of 
the Security Council. The Australian Govern- 
ment is committed to the sovereignty of Israel. 
The present Australian Government is of the 
same political party as the original Govern- 
ment in 1948 when the UN accepted the 
sovereignty of Israel. My predecessor as 
Foreign Minister, Dr Evatt, presided over the 
General Assembly at that time and was very 
much instrumental in bringing it about. I do 
not want to make any political point of this. I 
believe that all the intervening Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers have been committed 
to the same proposition. The emergency in the 
Middle East is taking on very grave aspects 
since the two super-powers backing the oppos- 
ing forces are now busy re-supplying and thus 
promoting the prospect of a spread of hostili- 
ties. In these circumstances, the Australian 
Ambassador to the UN—the President of the 
Security Council—is making undiminished 
efforts to bring about an end of hostilities. I 
regret to say that the combatants still are not 
doing anything to put the matter ip the hands 
of the UN, 
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Throughout most of modern Asia the main 
hope for improved living standards and 
greater prosperity lies in the application of 
scientific developments and innovations to 
agriculture, industry, transport, communica- 
tions and social betterment programs. 


USTRALIA, well equipped with re- 

à search facilities and familiar through its 
variety of climates with similar problems in 
Asian countries, is probably better placed 
than any other industrialised country to help 
its neighbours overcome problems in these 
fields. 

Accordingly Australian scientific aid is play- 
ing an important part in the development pro- 
grams of countries from Pakistan to Korea, 
and some 30,000 Asian students are studying 
or have graduated from Australian universities. 

The concept of scientific aid is in line with 
the United Nations’ plans for the second 
development decade in developing countries, a 
strategy which allocates a special place to 
research programs. Equipment for science 
laboratories helps developing countries pursue 
their own research, and Australia has been 
active in providing such equipment to many 
countries in Asia, Africa and the South Pacific. 


Agricultural Research 

Australian aid in agricultural research is an 
important aspect of the total aid program, and 
Australia recently joined the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
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(BRD) Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research. Projects under way 
cover a wide field and include pasture im- 
provement, plant breeding, animal breeding 
and veterinary research, 

In the Philippines, Australia is providing a 
phytotron, a complex for plant breeding and 
disease and insect control studies which simu- 
lates different climatic conditions, for the Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute. Plant patho- 
logists, physiologists and breeders will be the 
main users of this equipment, but it will also 
be of benefit to soil chemists, agronomists 
and entomologists. 

Another major advantage of the phytotron 
will be to speed up research as it allows three 
to four growing seasons each year. 

Within Australia, officers of the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organisation (the CSIRO) have made many 
significant contributions to research projects 
of interest to Asian countries. One major 
project involves the CSIRO in working closely 
with the Indonesian Directorate-General of 
Animal Husbandry on a program aimed at 
increasing Indonesia's output of meat and eggs. 
About $9,000,000 is to be spent on this work 
over a period of 10 years. It will involve the 
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CSIRO soil physicist Mr Keith Perroux looks on as staff from 
the Central Region Agricultural Centre, Chainat, Thailand. 
obtain soil samples from a rice paddy field after the harvest. £ 
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building of a new laboratory complex near 
Bogor in West Java as a headquarters, and 
about 20 CSIRO scientists and supporting staff 
will work with their Indonesian counterparts 
on research in genetics, nutrition and animal 
husbandry. A training program will enable 
Indonesian scientists progressively to replace 
Australian staff. The results of their work will 
be passed to village farmers through agricul- 
tural extension and information. services. 


Another CSIRO project is research into 
pastures sown between the trees on rubber, 
oll palm and coconut plantations in Malaysia, 
in co-operation with the Malaysian Agricultural 
and Development Institute. 

To help control diseases such as anthrax, 
surra, blackleg, haemorrhagic septicaemia and 
Newcastle disease, Australia js providing 
animal vaccine production equipment for the 
Animal Diseases Research Institute at Bogor 
in Indonesia. With the development of the 
Institute Australia is expected to help establish 
a haemorrhagic septicaemia reference centre 
for the Asian region. Similar equipment is also 
being supplied to the Animal Virus Institute Jag ee 
at Surabaja, which has concentrated more on “SS En me 
the control of foot and mouth disease. Other Jesca = 
equipment and scientific advice is being made S22 Se sek 
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available to a number of strategically placed 
plant quarantine stations throughout Indo- 
nesia, with training in quarantine techniques. 

The CSIRO is engaged in a major soils anal- 
ysis project in co-operation with the Indian 
Council for Agricultural Research. Australia 
has played a leading part in the development 
of the atomic absorption spectrophotometer 
which has significantly speeded up mineral, 
plant and soil analysis and this equipment has 
been introduced over the past two years to 
nine agricultural research centres in India. 

In Thailand, Australia is assisting the Central 
Region Agricultural Centre at Chainat on 
research into agricultural problems connected 
with the extension of irrigation. The project 
is part of the Chao Phya Basin development 
financed by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Australian scien- 
tists and equipment are being used in investi- 
gations into soil and water management, crop 
agronomy and agricultural chemistry. Compre- 
hensive experiments at Chainat have included 
research into the suitability of various crops 
for dry season irrigation, better cultivation tech- 
niques under actual farming conditions, sail 
conditions, nitrogen responses on rice and up- 
land crops, phosphate levels, crop rotation, 
planting methods and seed treatment. Experi- 
ments on rice have led to the development of 
high quality varieties suitable for cropping three 
times a year. Both the CSIRO and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs are represented on the 
Chainat Research Advisory Committee which 
controls the program. 

Another example of co-operation is the Thai- 
Australian land development project, which 
began in 1964 with a survey of land use and 
tenure and farm economy in the valleys of 
northern Thailand. The project is concerned 
with the broad problems of establishing a per- 
manent rain-fed agriculture on land which for 
the most part cannot be irrigated for tradi- 
tional wet-rice farming. The scientists are also 
investigating the possibility of extending the 
cultivated area in some heavily populated 
areas by low-cost irrigation from field wells, 
Agronomy research has concentrated on up- 
land rice varieties not requiring irrigation, 
mung beans and peanuts, the traditional crops 
of the region. It is the only project of its 
kind tackling these problems in Thailand, and 
Australia is contributing scientific advice (pro- 
vided by the University of New England) and 
vehicles, tractors. cultivators and earthmoving 
machinery to help in the establishment of 
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research centres and the clearing of land. 
Expenditure in 1972-73 was about $260,000 
and is expected to reach nearly that amount 
in 1973-74. 

An Australian pasture legume known as 
Townsville stylo is being used by scientists 
from the University of Queensland in experi- 
ments conducted by the Applied Scientific 
Research Corporation of Thailand into beef 
cattle production on the north-eastern plateau 
of Thailand. The idea is to undersow the wet 
season rice crop with Townsville stylo to estab- 
lish a rotational system involving upland crops 
and legume based pasture. 

Pasture research is also the key to an Anglo- 
Australian project in the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate aimed at giving the Solo- 
mons self-sufficiency in meat by the 1980s. 


Sheep and Cattle Breeding 


As one of the world’s largest producers of 
sheep and cattle in both tropical and temper- 
ate conditions, Australian experience is 
invaluable to Asian countries, several of 
which have cattle or sheep breeding projects 
established with Australian aid. 

In Korea Australia has assisted in establish- 
ing a joint sheep demonstration farm at 
Unbong, staffed by Australian advisers and 
Korean counterpart officers. They are under- 
taking research into sheep and pasture man- 
agement and training Korean staff, and a 
total of 2.400 ewes and 100 rams will be 
provided by Australia. The Australian finan- 
cial contribution to the scheme will be about 
$700,000 over a five-year period. 

A sheep breeding centre at Hissar is a 
major Australian project in India. The 
scheme includes the provision of Australian 
experts, farm machinery and corriedale sheep 
for a 7.000-acre farm, with 2,500 acres to be 
brought under flood irrigation. The centre 
provides stud rams for crossing with Indian 
breeds on Government farms and training in 
the development of large scale farming, and 
research concentrates on producing types 
which have the higher productivity and quality 
of wool of the imported breed and the 
resistance to disease of the Indian animals. In 
Australia, the project is assisted by a tech- 
nical advisory committee in the N.S.W. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Australian stud cattle have been provided 
for several years to upgrade dairy cattle herds 
throughout India. Dairy cattle breeding farms 
have been established in Haryana and Assam 





The Director of the Central Region Agricultural Centre, Mr Manee Chauviroj, inspecting rice experiments near Chainat, 
Thailand, with an Australian agronomy adviser, Mr Bob Ferraris. 
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states, and a deep-frozen semen 
planned. It is estimated the 
amount to $2,000,000 over a 
period. 


University Co-operation 

In 1969 the Australian-Asian University 
Aid and Co-operation scheme was established, 
involving government financial assistance for 
fellowships for staff from selected Asian uni- 
versities to undertake research and training in 
Australia. Similarly, Australian university staff 
have been attached to Asian universities to 
carry out research and conduct courses at the 
post-graduate level. The scheme also includes 
the provision of ancillary laboratory equip- 
ment and literature for these purposes. 

The scheme is concerned with agriculture 
and food production in Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Singapore, Indonesia receiving about 75 
per cent of the annual budget. Annual short 
courses or seminars for post-graduate students 
and lecturing staff are a special feature of the 
scheme, and in Indonesia these have covered 


developments in tropical pastures, demo- 
graphy, beef cattle and plant nutrition. A lec- 
turer in agricultural economics has also been 
working at Jogjakarta. 


Forestry Projects 

Re-afforestation projects in Laos and Nepal 
are employing Australian advisers, recruited 
by the Australian National University, who 
are helping in training local foresters and 
conducting research into suitable species and 
forestry methods. 


Minerals Development 


As one of the world’s great mineral pro- 
ducers, Australia has also much to offer its 
Asian partners in the development of their 
own mineral resources. The Australian 
Department of Minerals and Energy, in asso- 
ciation with an Australian consulting mining 
engineer, has carried out surveys of beach 
sands minerals in Bangladesh, Viet-Nam and 
the Khmer Republic, The consulting engineer, 
Mr E. H. Macdonald, has written a manual 
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As part of crop diversification resed ch, Thai and Australian scientists have undertaken Hower crop experiments at the 


Central Region Agricultural Centre, Chainat, Thailand. 


on beach mining practice in response to the 
need for a guide and reference for field and 
laboratory investigations. Published in 1968 as 
part of a Colombo Plan assignment, the man- 
ual has been widely used in Asia and else- 
where and a second edition was recently 
printed, 


Medical Research 

Widespread assistance in the fields of medi- 
cine and promoted medical research has 
reached developing countries from Australia. 
This aid has included cardiothoracic testing 
equipment for the Department of Medical 
Research in Burma, assistance to the Cholera 
Research Laboratory in Bangladesh and the 
Medical Research Laboratory in Thailand. 
Australia has helped Indonesias Bio Farma 
Institute at Bandung which provides vaccines 
and sera for public health authorities. About 
$323,000 worth of laboratory equipment, Ht- 
erature and horses for serum production have 
been provided, and Australia has also sent 
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horses for vaccine production at the Pasteur 
Institute in Bangkok. 


Educational Help 

Australia recently joined the South-East 
Asian Ministers of Education Organisation as 
an associate member. SEAMEO is a non-poli- 
tical organisation operating centres in member 
countries for training and research in public 
health, tropical medicine, teaching methods, 
tropical biology and the teaching of English, 
mathematics and science. The Australian con- 
tribution to SEAMEO in 1973-74 will be 
$86.000 in addition to $33,000 for Colombo 
Plan training awards for the organisation’s 
regional training centres. 

For some time Australia has provided 
awards to trainees in agriculture and science 
for courses in Australia, There are currently 
192 trainees in agriculture and 231 in science, 
and a total of 3,176 men and women have 
completed courses in Australia in these fields. 
Special International Training Courses, 


usually of three to four months duration, are 
held frequently to provide an opportunity for 
participants, who come from all Colombo 
Plan countries and African and South Pacific 
nations, to discuss problems related to their 
own organisational and developmental work 
and to adapt Australian methods and tech- 
niques to the circumstances in their own 
countries. In 1973-74, these courses will 
cover such topics as farm broadcasting, sheep 
husbandry, crop protection, research tech- 
niques in chemistry. and tertiary chemistry 
teaching. 


Nuclear Technology 


Asian scientists, engineering and technical 
personnel come to Australia annually for 


nuclear technology and radio-isotope courses 
at graduate and non-graduate level at the 
Australian School of Nuclear Technology at 
Lucas Heights, New South Wales. The 
courses consist of Jectures covering nuclear 
theory, interaction of radiation with matter, 
radiation detection and instrumentation, 
radiological safety and the application of 
radio-isotopes. 


Solar Energy 
Much scientific opinion is convinced that 


mankind’s main source of energy in the 
future will be the sun. Solar energy 
is abundant, inexhaustible, available every- 
Where and is non-polluting. Australian 
research in this field is among the most 
advanced in the world, and its benefits are 
being extended to its neighbours. An Aus- 


tralian scientist, Dr R. B. Dunkle of the 
CSIRO, has been engaged as Visiting Profes- 
sor in Solar Energy and Heat and Mass 
Transfer in the department of engineering and 
physics at the Bandung Institute of Techno- 
logy in Indonesia. 


Dr Dunkle’s task since June 1972 has 
included the preparation of class notes in 
Bahasa Indonesia (the official language) for 
students working on heat and mass transfer, 
and help in re-designing the solar e energy engi- 
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neering science curriculum and heat and mass 
transfer course. with the transition from a 
five-year to a four-year degree course. 
Scientific aid is, of course, only a small 
part of Australia’s total assistance to develop- 
ing countries, and although, as a proportion 
of Australia’s total aid budget, the amount is 
not large, the value and variety of scientific 
aid programs is out of all proportion to the 
financial outlay involved. The introduction of 
the most modern methods in agriculture and 
other fields directly affecting a population 
often provides the quickest and most reliable 
way tO an improvement in their living stan- 
dards. Research which tackles local problems 
on the spot will often produce results far 


more quickly than similar effort conducted 
outside the country concerned. Australian 
scientific aid is eminently practical and 


backed by the resources and experience of 
vigorous and costly research programs in 
many fields conducted by the Australian Gov- 
ernment, university and industrial research 
Organisations. 





Australian Colombo Plan 
Dr Herman Sukarman, at the Rehabilitation Centre, Solo, 
Indonesia. 


ray equipment being used hy 
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Mr Tanaka’s Visit to Europe and the 
Soviet Union 

Prime Minister Tanaka of Japan visited 
France. the United Kingdom, West Germany 
and the Soviet Union from 26 September to 
11 October. Mr Tanaka’s visit to Europe. the 
first by an incumbent Japanese Prime Minis- 
ter since 1962, was intended to strengthen the 
direct economic and political links between 
Japan and Europe and the triangular rela- 


tionship between Europe, Japan and the 
United States. 

Mr Tanaka's discussion in West Europe 
centred on energy and resources matters, 


problems relating to Japanese exports, monet- 
ary reform and environmental pollution. 


In France, Prime Minister Tanaka con- 
ferred with President Pompidou, the French 
Prime Minister, M. Pierre Messmer, and the 
Minister for the Economy and Finance, M. 
Giscard d'Estaing. In a joint statement issued 
on 29 September both countries agreed to 
promote co-operation in solving such problems 
as shortages of energy resources and pollu- 
tion, and stressed the importance of promot- 
ing relations between Japan and the EEC. 
While in France Mr Tanaka pledged Japan to 
import 1,000 tons of enriched uranium from 
France after 1980, promised to assist with the 
building of a railway in Gabon and agreed to 
co-operate in mining uranium ore in Niger. 

In the United Kingdom, Mr Tanaka held 
discussions with Prime Minister Heath on 29 
September and | and 2 October. The commu- 
nique issued to mark his talks with British 
leaders emphasised the importance of main- 


taining good relations and close co-operation 
among all the industrialised democracies. Mr 


Heath expressed a positive interest in Mr 
Tanaka's statement that Japan wished to par- 
ticipate in North Sea oil projects. The two 
leaders agreed to have further governmental 
level talks on co-operation in the atomic 
energy field. Whilst in the United Kingdom 
Mr Tanaka announced that the Japan Foun- 
dation would grant 300 million yen to pro- 
mote Japanese studies in universities in the 
United Kingdom. 

From 3 to 5 October Prime Minister 
Tanaka conferred with West German leaders 
and businessmen. A joint statement issued on 
5 October said that Japan and West Germany 
had agreed to establish a joint government 
commission to study co-operation in the fields 
of energy supply and the development of natu- 
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ral resources. Chancellor Brandt and Mr 
Tanaka were also reported to have agreed on 
the need to strengthen Japan-Europe ties. 

Although there were few tangible results 
arising from Mr Tanaka's European visit, H 
represented a major diplomatic initiative by 
Mr Tanaka to develop political dialogue 
between Japan and Europe, and the visit may 
be regarded as successful. 

Mr Tanaka’s European tour was followed 
by a visit to the Soviet Union from 7 to 11 
October. This was the first such visit by a 
Japanese Prime Minister since 1957. Before 
going to the Soviet Union, Mr Tanaka 
received the support of all major political 
parties in Japan (including the Communist 
Party) for his attempt to obtain the return of 
the ‘Northern Territories’ (comprising the 
four islands to the north of Hokkaido which 
the Soviet Union seized at the end of World 
War H) which Japan regards as the most 
important issue in its relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The communiqué issued to mark the talks 
did not specifically mention the ‘Northern 
Territories. According to the communiqué 
both sides agreed ‘to continue talks on the 
conclusion of a peace treaty between both 
countries at an appropriate time in 1974’. At 
a press conference on his return to Tokyo on 
12 October. Mr Tanaka said that in his talks 
with Soviet leaders he had stressed that the 
settlement of the “Northern Territories’ issue 
must precede a peace treaty. On this basis. 
both sides had agreed to continue negotiations 
at the ministerial level and through diplomatic 
channels. 

With respect to the question of Japanese 
fishing operations around the Northern Ter- 
ritories, the communiqué mentioned that the 
‘sides held an exchange of opinions on ways of 
solving problems bearing on fishing by the 
Soviet Union and Japan.’ These matters are 
likely to be taken up also at Japan/USSR 
Ministerial talks next year. 

Both sides agreed to the joint development 
of Siberian resources. The communique 
indicated that economic co-operation would be 
at a government level and that inter-govern- 
mental consultations would now take place. 
The communiqué specified that Soviet-Japan- 
ese economic co-operation, particularly in 
Siberia, would ‘not exclude the participation 
of third countries’. 

During Mr Tanaka’s visit three agreements 
were signed on minor issues; these were an 


agreement on scientific and technical co- 
Operation, an agreement on the exchange of 
scientists and post-graduate students, official 
publications, and the dissemination of infor- 
mational materials, and a convention on the 
protection of migratory birds. 


Turkey: General Elections 
General elections were held in Turkey on 
14 October to return the country to fully rep- 


resentative government after more than two 
years of successive ‘above party” military- 


dominated civilian governments. Martial law 
had been in force in Turkey since March 
1971, after military intervention ousted the 
Government of the then Prime Minister. 
Suleyman Demirel. 

Eight political parties contested the elec- 
tions for the 450-member National Assembly 
and for one third of the 150-member Senate. 
The two principal parties were the Justice 
Party (JP) the majority element in the care- 
taker government which finally prepared the 
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way for elections, and the Republican Peoples 
Party (RPP), the direct descendant of the orig- 
inal party created by Ataturk. 

The Justice Party represented the estab- 
lished order of contemporary Turkey, that is, 
the peasantry and the landowners. It also had 
support from the small but growing private 
business sector. Its appeal to the peasantry 


was largely based on its attitude towards 
religion. It opposed serious land reform 
although it was positive in its attitude to 


foreign investment. 

The RPP represented the pursuit of change 
through reform. Hs platform favoured 
increasing socialisation of industry and agricul- 
ture, agrarian reform, and the improvement 
of the lot of the lower economic levels of 
society. It sought the backing of people in the 
professions, the new industrial class, intellec- 
tuals, and youth. 

Several smaller parties, particularily on the 
right wing, which appealed to Islamic and 
nationalist sentiments posed the likelihood of a 
leakage of votes from the Justice Party. 





Two training ships ef Japan's Maritime Self Defence Service visited Melbourne, Victoria, on 20 September. In the 
picture above, Vice-Admiral Jikye Ishino (left) is shawn with the Naval Officer in Charge. Victoria, Commodore Dacre 


Smyth, 
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Initial predictions of the outcome of the 
poll clearly favoured Demirel’s Justice Party, 
because of its strong organisation, the known 
conservatism of the electorate and because 
Demirel is himself a confident, aggressive and 
skilful politician. It was generally believed, 
also, that Bulent Ecevit, the RPP leader, 
seriously doubted that victory was within his 
reach in 1973 and that he was really looking 
ahead to 1977. In the final run up to polling 
day, however, the gap closed, Opinion polls 
showed the Justice Party still in the lead, but 
likely to lose its control of the Parlament. 
The prospect was that if Demirel won he 
would be obliged to form yet another coali- 
tion government, probably with the help of 
one or other of the extreme right wing par- 
ties. 

The final result of the poll confirmed not 
only the decline in the Justice Party’s position 
but produced the surprising result that the 
RPP actually led the JP by 185 seats against 
149. One of the main reasons for the reverse 
was evident in the fact that two right wing 


parties, the Nationalist Socialist Party and 
Democratic Party won 48 and 45 seats 
respectively, both at the expense of Justice 


Party votes. This was predictable, but the 
extent of their gains exceeded expectations. 

As neither of the two main parties won an 
absolute majority, it was a question of 
whether the RPP or JP could lead a coalition. 
Demirel rejected any possibility that he would 
be prepared to join up with the RPP, which 
left Bulent Ecevit with the task of trying to 
come to some arrangement with the Demo- 
cratic Party or National Socialist Party. Given 
the left-wing secular approach of the RPP 
and the religious, ulta-nationalist approach of 
the DP and NSP, the search for common pol- 
itical ground presented real difficulties. Tur- 
key now appears to be moving into a period 
of tricky political manoeuvring which might 
only be resolved by fresh elections. 


World Food Conference 


There has been a heightened awareness in 
recent months of the possibility of instability 
in future world food supplies. This concern 
motivated Dr Boerma, Director-General of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAQ) to 
call a special meeting of major grain exporters 
on 20 September to consider ways of alleviat- 
ing a possible shortfall in world grain produc- 
tion in 1973-74. No firm conclusions were 
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reached at this meeting at which Australia 
was represented. 

In the course of his General Debate state- 
ment to the 28th Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on 24 September the United 
States Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, drew 
attention to the disturbing state of world food 
stocks and proposed that ‘a World Food Con- 
ference be organised under UN auspices in 
1974... to discuss ways to maintain adequate 
food supplies and to harness the efforts of all 
nations to meet the hunger and malnutrition 
resulting from natural disasters’. 

On 3 October the Special Minister of State, 
Senator Willesee, in his General Debate state- 
ment at the General Assembly noted that Aus- 
tralia shared the deep concern expressed during 
the General Debate at the deteriorating world 
food situation. He indicated that Austraha was 
determined to make a positive and construc- 
tive contribution to the international efforts to 
alleviate the distress and hardship resulting 
from this situation. 

On 4 October the United States moved to 
inscribe an item on the agenda of the General 
Assembly entitled ‘Convocation of a World 
Food Conference under the Auspices of the 
United Nations’. The General Committee then 
recommended that this item be considered by 
the 2nd Committee of the General Assembly. 
First action on the proposal was taken by the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) at 
the resumed 55th Session which recommended 
to the 28th Session of the General Assembly 
that a World Food Conference be convened in 
1974 under the auspices of the United Nations. 
In addition ECOSOC invited the Secretary- 
General of the UN to take into account the 
views on the proposal of the competent organi- 
sations and governing bodies of the UN System 
and to submit a report to the 28th Session of 
the General Assembly, through ECOSOC. The 
Assembly is expected to reach its decision on 
the proposal after it receives the report of 
ECOSOC. 

The nature and scope of the proposed World 
Food Conference requires careful considera- 
tion. In general terms the Conference will study 
ways and means of maintaining stability in 
world food supplies. While this should involve 
some consideration of trade policy and market- 
ing questions, the primary purpose of the Con- 
ference should be to recommend practical 
measures for international co-operation pursu- 
ant to the two main objectives of the Confer- 
ence outlined by the Secretary of State. 
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125th Anniversary of Victoria Barracks 


Victoria Barracks, Sydney, the headquarters 
of the Australian Army’s Eastern Command, 
is Australia’s largest group of buildings in the 
Georgian style of architecture. the style which 





was used for many of Australia’s finest early 


buildings. 

The complex comprises officers mess, a 
main block to accommodate 800 troops, 
detached kitchen, guardhouse, hospital and 


doctors’ quarters. The designer was Major 
George Barney, Commanding Royal Engineer 
and Colonial Engineer. Construction began 
in 1841, using sandstone quarried on the site. 

The Barracks was first occupied in 1848, 
by a British regiment, the | 1th (North Devon- 
shire) Regiment. Australian troops took over 
in 1871. 

Except for ceremonial occasions, the Bar- 
racks now has a purely administrative role. 
All the original buildings are in excellent 
condition, and have undergone only minor 
alteration. 

Pictured on this page is a ceremonial 
parade held at Victoria Barracks on 5 August 
1973 to commemorate 125 years of occupa- 
ton. The men in the picture above are wear- 
ing the uniform of the North Devonshire 
Regiment; those at left that of the New South 
Wales Corps of 1800. 
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HE FOUNDATION OF AUSTRALIA 

is marked by the arrival of the First 
Fleet on 26 January 1788 and in taking 
stock of the nation’s human capital today 
we should remember that at that time and 
on that day all Australians were black and 
the newcomers came from nearly every 
other continent. 


Australians have always been a people of 
rich diversity and the pattern was set by the 
First Fleet commanded by the man who was 
to become the founding Governor of the new 
colonies, Captain Arthur Phillip, who was him- 
self a product of a family with its primary 
roots in England and Germany. 

For all this, the Australian people have 
never been exclusively from one background. 
The First Fleet—and those which followed— 
brought English, Scots, Welsh and dissident 
Irish and a dozen other nationalities. British 
gaols—like the Royal Navy-——included men of 
many nationalities. 





This was our beginning less than two cen- 
turies ago. Then. less than one century ago, in 
fact still in living memory, six small colonies 
came together to lay the foundation of a united 
Australian nation, 


National Destiny 

Today we must move to a new sense of 
national destiny and a new national unity and 
to achieve these objectives we must under- 
stand ourselves, our history, our inheritance. 
We must know who we are and where we are 
going as a people. 


So our stocktaking must begin at the begin- 
ning and span the original settlers who are 
thought to have come 30,000 years ago, thence 
to the First Fleet and then to the great 
decades of subsequent settlement in the 1850s 
and 1950s up to our present decade of the 
70s. 


It is a commentary on our inadequate stock- 
taking and concern for human resources in the 
past that we are not sure what our original 
people numbered before the Europeans came. 
Estimates range from 300,000 to as high as 
1,000,000 depending on our assessment of the 
effects of a century of sporadic warfare but at 
least we know from the 1971 Census that 
115,983 remain. 

The first free settlers after the First Fleet 
were British but only a quarter of a century 
after the first free British settlers, proposals 
were being made that the assisted migration 
program should be extended to German 
settlers, the first of many such diversifications. 
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Even with the inflow of free settlers, Aus- 
tralia’s European population grew slowly. It 
totalled 5,217 in 1800, 33,543 in 1820, 190,408 
in 1840. The turning point came following 
the discovery of gold, and Australia’s popula- 
tion trebled in a single decade, rising from 
405,356 in 1850 to 1,145,585 in 1860. 


People came from many countries to the 
Australian diggings. There were Californian 
miners, themselves a cosmopolitan group. There 
were adventurers and seamen deserters from 
a score of nations. There were Chinese. also 
in their thousands. 

Many of those attracted to the goldfields 
were ultimately to leave Australia, moving on 
to fresh adventure. But many more were to 
remain here. 

This is one part of our national history 
too often ignored or forgotten. Our pioneers, 
our explorers, our poets, writers and artists, 
and our scientists have, from the earliest years, 
included men and women of many nations. 
Proud to call them Australians, we have tended 
to overlook the diversity of their birth places. 

More recent arrivals from these countries 
are not, in the context of our history, new- 
comers. Rather, they are part of a proud 
tradition, the roots of which lie deep in ow 
past as a nation. 
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There were to be other massive inflows of 
migrants in the century or so which followed 
the goldrush. But none was to be both as 
diverse in source and as substantial in size as 
that which followed World War H. 


A New Nation 

Just over a quarter of a century ago, a 
great if sometimes controversial Australian 
seized, from the aftermath of war, the oppor- 
tunity to build a new nation. When recently 
we mourned the passing of Arthur Augustus 
Calwell, I recall the epitaph which, in another 
age, was accorded Sir Christopher Wren, the 
man who rebuilt London: ‘If you seek his 
monument, look around you’. 

Today we are, in truth, a new nation and 
a new people. Twenty per cent of our 
13,000,000 people were born overseas. Twenty- 
five per cent of the 6,000,000 children born 
here since World War H belong to families in 
which one or both parents were overseas-born 
—in recent years, one-third of the babies born 
here have belonged to ‘migrant’ families. 

Of some 2,200,000 marriages since World 
War II, over 350,000 have been between 
Australian-born and overseas-born. Recently, 
the proportion has risen to between 20 per 
cent and 25 per cent of all marriages. 

It is difficult to put a precise figure on this. 
But it does not seem unreasonable to suggest 
that one-third of Australia’s total population 
is linked either directly by birth, or less 
directly, by family or marriage to the history, 
language, culture and traditions of an Over- 
seas country. 

There is a tendency to think of immigra- 
tion solely in terms of the size of the current 
program, and to ignore totally the influence 
of those already here on our national life. We 
have been too long oblivious both to their 
considerable contributions and to their legiti- 
mate aspirations and needs. 

As Minister for Immigration I am responsi- 
ble to those already here, as well as to those 
who have yet to come. A successful immigra- 
tion program in terms of settler arrivals does 
not mark the end of my responsibilities, but 
only the beginning. 

We have, in the past, made some grievous 
errors. L do not seek to apportion blame. For 
the most part, we acted in good faith. It was 
a learning process for us all; for governments, 
for the community and for the migrants 
themselves. 
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But we cannot continue to perpetuate the 
errors of the past. It will be my particular 
responsibility to identify those errors, to iden- 
tify problem areas and, one way or another, 
to ensure that those errors are not repeated, 
and that those problems are resolved. 

It will not be an easy task, and I shall need 
the goodwill and support of all sections of the 
community, I should like also to believe that 
I will have the support of the Opposition in 
this, because the issues involved are so impor- 
tant that they ought properly to transcend 
party politics. 


New Policies 

The Governments new immigration poli- 
cies have very properly renounced discrimi- 
nation between prospective migrants on any 
ground of race or colour of skin or 
nationality, 

The considerations on which our policies are 
based have been clearly and precisely stated. 
They include: 

e Australia’s national and economic security; 

e the capacity to provide employment, 
housing, education and social services; 

e the welfare and integration of all her 
citizens: 

è the preservation of our democratic system 
and balanced development of our nation; 

e the avoidance of the difficult social and 
economic problems which may follow from 
an influx of peoples having different 
standards of living, traditions and cul- 
tures; 

è the avoidance of discrimination on any 
grounds of race or colour of skin or 
nationality. 

Within these overall policies, provision has 

been made for three categories of migrants: 

e immediate family members, 1e., the 
spouses, dependent children, aged or other- 
wise dependent parents and fiancees spon- 
sored by people already resident in Aus- 
tralia; 

e other sponsored persons including non- 
dependent relatives and friends; 

è unsponsored persons with or without rela- 
tives or friends in Australia with the 
qualifications and experience required to 
meet Australian's national needs. 

The highest priority is being given to the 

reunion of immediate family members. If their 
accommodation and maintenance are assured, 


only health and character are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Other sponsored migrants are assessed on 
the basis of: 

e their economic viability in Australia: 
personal qualities that will enable them 
to fit into the Australian community; 
medical fitness; 
satisfactory character record: 
their sincere intention of making a per- 
manent home in Australia and joining the 
Australan family through citizenship. 
and according to whether they meet a com- 
munity or national need. 

Unsponsored migrants are subject to the 
Same criteria, but their admission is dependent 
on qualifications, skills or experience which 
will enable them ta meet a national need. 

Taking into account the numbers of immedi- 
ate family members likely to seek entry to 
Australia in 1973-74, the numbers of other 
sponsored migrants likely to meet entry 
criteria, the availability of suitably unspon- 
sored migrants and the probable size and 
structure of Australia’s migrant needs during 
the year, the Government has approved an 
immigration program of 110,000 for 1973-74, 

This will include 60,000 assisted settlers and 
50.000 unassisted settlers, 

In the context of Australia’s total immigra- 
tion program of 110,000 for 1973-74, certain 
points require to be made: 

e to begin with, this will be the first full 
year in which Australia’s new immigration 
policies will be applied. Inevitably, practi- 
cal problems are going to arise because 
totally new concepts are involved. In 
addition. the Department of Immigration 
is in the process of re-organisation to give 
effect to these new policies. 

èe secondly, Australia has only recently 
emerged from a sustained period of econo- 
mic difficulty with limited employment 
opportunities for migrants. 

è thirdly, the introduction of the new Struc- 
tured Selection Assessment System is 
having the intended effect of excluding 
prospective migrants whose chances of 
succeeding in Australia are poor. In other 
words, the proportion of migrants offering 
who are being accepted is smaller now 
than previously, 

In the longer run, of course, this, and 
improved settlement services, will reduce 
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Yugoslay migrant Tihomir Bezich, migrated to Perth, ten 
years age and has now established his own business, mak- 
ing reproductions of antique furniture. Here, he finishes-off 
an ornate wooden table base. 


the numbers leaving Australia. It will 
improve our net gain. f expect settle: 
losses to fall in 1973-74 and thus increase 
our net gain from the 110.000 program. 


Demands fer Labour 
With the strong resurgence of the economy, 
there are obviously going to be increased 


available, if I am certain that they are nol 
being sought just to meet a transitory need, 
and that they will have an assured future 
here, then the program will be reviewed. 

There are others who, regardless of these 
considerations, would prefer a smaller intake 
of migrants. It seems clear, however, that 
these people have failed to grasp the signifi- 
cance of events which are taking place outside 
the immigration program. 

In 1972 for example—I do not yet have 
complete 1972-73 figures—-Australia received 
112.468 settlers and 33,172 former settlers 
left, giving a net settler gain of 79,296, 

But in 1972, Australia lost 12,709 residents 
who decided to leave here permanently. We 
also had substantial net losses on total long 
term movements and on total short term move- 
ments. 

In total, our non-settler 
51.450 in 1972. 





loss amounted to 
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When a former Stuttgart citizen, Mr Kurt Vollmer, came 
to Australia in 1968, he intended staying for only two years, 
However, he found so many opportunities, he decided to 
stay, permanently. Here he is shown in his well-equipped 
studio checking some photographie equipment. 


These losses reduced our gain of 79,296 
on net settler movements to a net gain of only 
27.846 on total overseas movements. 

The implication of these figures is clear: 
without a substantial immigration program, 
Australia would face the prospect of having a 
net loss of people from overseas movements. 

This is, of course, only part of a much big- 
ger issue: Australia’s future population poli- 
cies. The immigration program is merely the 
instrument by means of which these can be 
made effective. 

For several reasons, 1973-74 will be a cru- 
cially important year. It will be the first full 
year in which our new immigration policies 
will be applied. It marks the introduction of 
policies aimed at improving our foreign rela- 
tions in the Indo-Pacific region rather than 
exacerbating them, as was sometimes the case 
with our previous immigration policies, 

In addition, at the close of the year—in 
June 1974—I expect to receive from Profes- 
sor W. D. Borrie the report of the Nattonal 
Population Inquiry. 

Australia is one of the few countries in the 
world which is seeking to determine its long 
term population strategies, and the National 
Population Inquiry will make recommen- 
dations on the best possible size, composition 
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and distribution for Australia’s population at 
various stages up to the year 2000. 

It is a completely independent non-partia- 
mentary study into the growth of Australia’s 
population, and it has the widest possible 
terms of reference. 


It is specifically required to take into 
account the following factors: 
(a) the situation in countries to which 


Australia is linked through migration, 
trade, political affairs or geography: 
contemporary population theories and 
their economic, social and ecological 
implications: 

the natural growth potential of Aus- 
tralia’s population, variations in rates 
and patterns between different parts of 
the Commonwealth, and the influence 
of internal and external migration. 
This includes the Aboriginal popula- 
tion, both in the total situation, and as 
a separate sub-study; 

the impact of technological advance, 
together with changes in total popula- 
tion, on the usage of resources and the 
distribution of Australia’s population; 
factors bearing on the distribution of 
Australia’s population and the desira- 
bility, scope for and feasibility” of 
effecting substantial changes in these 
distribution patterns. 


(d) 


Research 

An extensive three-year program of 
research is nearing completion and, as one of 
the vital final stages in the National Popula- 
tion Inquiry, I have authorised a series of 
public hearings in all States. 

To date, nearly 200 submissions to the 
National Population Inquiry have been fore- 
shadowed. Hearings have already been held in 
three States. 

A strong research team has been estab- 
lished for the National Population Inquiry, 
studies have been commissioned by authorities 
in various fields, there is a strong Advisory 
Committee drawn from a wide range of dis- 
ciplines, and a considerable body of impor- 
tant evidence is also flowing from the public 
hearings. 

As soon as possible after I have considered 
the report on the National Population Inquiry 
which, together with the evidence given at the 


public hearings, will be a public document, it 
is my intention to make submissions to Cabi- 
net concerning the strategic objectives of Aus- 
tralian population policy. 

It is essential that future immigration and 
population policies should be related to our 
long run national interests. They must not be, 
as so often they have been in the past, essen- 
tially short term responses to changes in Aus- 
tralia’s manpower needs. 

In the meantime, the 1973-74 immigration 
program represents a decision to maintain the 
widest possible range of options in the short 
term, and io regroup and consolidate our 
overall resources in preparation for the far- 
reaching policy judgments which will need to 
be made following the report of the National 
Population Inquiry. 

We seek people as settlers and apprentice 
citizens, not as guest workers to meet some 
essenually transient need, but to join with us 
fully in the life of the nation and to make 
their homes here. 

More than most couniries, therefore, we 
must be concerned with problems of integra- 
tion and settlement. The development of post 
arrival services for migrants already here— 
and for those yet to come—-must be a matter 
of high priority. 

For these reasons, the main thrust of the 
Government's policies is being directed 
towards migrants already in Australia and a 
substaniial proportion of the quite limited 
human resources of the Department of Immi- 
gration is being devoted to this purpose. 

I would again remind you, in this context, 
that we are concerned with up to one-third of 
Australia’s whole population, that the Depart- 
ment of Immigration has a total staff of just 
over 2,000 and that it also has other substan- 
tial responsibilities. It is, for example. respon- 
sible for the control of some 2,200,000 arriv- 
als in and departures from Australia annually. 

Logically, of course, the process of migrant 
settlement begins long before the migrant 
arrives here. Careful and thorough counsell- 
ing is imperative to ensure that the decision 
to migrate is soundly taken, and to prepare 
migrants for the inevitable problems of settle- 
ment and integration, 


Migration Service 
It is essential that migrants should be ade- 
quately prepared for what lies ahead. The 
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alternative is too expensive both for the indi- 
vidual and for the community. I therefore 
intend to develop an increasingly professional 
migration service to reinforce our activities 
both overseas and in Australia. 

Simultaneously with this drive to improve 
the quality of the counselling given to pro- 
spective migrants, I am initiating measures 
aimed at establishing more effective communi- 
cation with those already here. I am con- 
cerned not merely to ensure that information, 
advice and assistance is available to them, but 
that we should actively seek out those who 
need help, rather than wait in the expectation 
that they will come to us. 

Too ofien, migrants do not know where to 
turn for help. They are frequently isolated by 
language. They are unfamiliar with our social 
welfare systems and other services—indeed, 
this, in the past, has also been true of many 
Australians. 

A problem which might have been resolved 
thus often assumes crisis proportions. But by 
the time anyone learns about it, it is too late. 

We cannot allow this situation to continue. 
We cannot permit the gradual erosion of 
hope through loneliness imposed by language 
barriers. We need to improve communication 
with migrants not only as an insurance 
against tragedy, but as a positive move 
towards successful integration. 

English language training is the essential 
starting point in effective communication, and 
I have substantially increased the funds allo- 
cated for this purpose in 1973-74, 

The main elements in the English language 
training program are: 

e child migrant education 

ə adult migrant education 

e full-time intensive English language train- 

ing courses, and 

èe pre-embarkation and shipboard instruc- 

tion. 

We are planning expenditure of $15,480,000 
—an increase of 65 per cent over expenditure 
in the preceding financial year. 


Child Education 

The greatest increase occurs in the area of 
child migrant education where expenditure is 
expected to reach $10,400,000 (an increase of 
100 per cent). The bulk of this will go towards 
the salaries for special teachers to be employed 
instructing migrant children in special classes 
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in Government and independent schools in ail 
States. The number of special teachers em- 
ployed is expected to increase from 1,054 to 
close on 1,500 in the financial year. The num- 
ber of children receiving instruction in 
special classes will increase from 40,000 to 
60,000 in the course of the financial year. 

Expenditure under the child program in- 
cludes an amount of $2,000,000 for the pro- 
vision of emergency classroom accommodation, 
A survey of 63 schools of high migrant density 
in Melbourne late in 1972 revealed serious 
inadequacies with respect both to accommoda- 
tion and the supply of teachers—in effect, 
inter-related problems. 

The report showed that only one-third of 
migrant children in the 63 schools surveyed 
who were having difficulty with English were 
actually receiving assistance, and of this one- 
third, 40 per cent were not receiving suffi- 
cient special tuition. In effect, only 20 per 
cent of the children in the schools surveyed 
who needed English were receiving enough 
of it. The basic reason for this situation was 
the shortage of suitable accommodation for 
spectal classes. 

Much the same situation has been found to 
apply in parts of the Sydney metropolitan area 
and to a lesser degree in other States. 

The Government decided in May 1973 that 
provision should be included in the child 
migrant education program for supplementary 
accommodation where this was necessary as 
an emergency measure to ensure that migrant 
children could receive adequate instruction. 

The intention is to provide classrooms of the 
demountable or portable type to schools in 
order of priority according to density of 
migrant children and the location of schools 
in areas of social deprivation (which together 
compound problems for the children and their 
teachers), the availability of ground space in 
which classrooms can be erected and of 
teachers to take the special classes. 

This is essentially an emergency program, 
and the funds will be provided over a two- 
year period when the situation will be reviewed 
in the light of other measures for Australian 
Government financial support for school 
buildings. 

I expect the first classrooms to be erected 
in time for the start of the new academic year. 

One area to which I have directed that 
special attention be given is teacher education 
and teacher training. In Australia today there 
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would be few schools in which there are not 
migrant children. I believe that all teachers 
should have training which will equip them 
to handle classes in which there are migrant 
children. 

I want to see included in all teacher training 
courses instruction in the social and cultural 
backgrounds of migrants, the significance of 
the immigration program and the composition 
of the migrant intake, the migrant family and 
conflicting values and some introduction to 
linguistics and language teaching. 

I would like to see special diploma courses 
in migrant education developed so that selected 
groups of general purpose trained teachers can 
become specialists in migrant education and 
so that administrators in the child migrant edu- 
cation area have the opportunity to acquire 
advanced specialised training. Teacher educa- 
tors will need guidance and assistance. 

We need to consider also whether bilingual 
teaching should be introduced into schools 
especially where there are high concentrations 
of particular ethnic groups. In the majority 
of schools in Australia we are faced however 
with a multi-lingual situation, and I would see 
the need to know English as a continuing 
requirement for migrant children. 

There needs to be a reform of school cur- 
ricula so that at least the major migrant 
languages and migrant cultures receive the con- 
sideration they deserve. Modern languages 
taught in both primary and secondary schools 
should take account of the more widely repre- 
sented ethnic groups in our community, rather 
than be confined to the one or two European 
languages which traditionally have been taught. 

I have asked that consideration be given 
to the possibility of a program of integration 
fellowships so that qualified teachers in the 
principal source countries can come to Austra- 
lian schools as fellows or as additional staff 
members, to assist in the instruction of migrant 
children. 

These matters are receiving the urgent 
attention of my Department in consultation 
with the Australian Department of Education 
and by the Committee on Migrant Education 
of the Immigration Advisory Council under 
the chairmanship of Dr S. S. Richardson. 


Adult Education 

There have been substantial developments 
also in the area of adult migrant education. 

The number of full-time courses at both 





Electrolytic zinc production is big business at Risdon, a Derwent-side industrial area. in Hobart. The industry provides 
opportunities for migrant workers such as these two, originally from italy, casting zine slabs. 


the intensive and accelerated level have been 
increased and will provide for some 4,000 
students in the financial year. Migrants 
attending these courses are paid a living 
allowance, they receive special guidance in 
subsequent emplovment placement, advice on 
receiving instruction at a more advanced level 
and encouragement to attend conversation 
sessions and other informal group meetings to 
obtain the maximum benefit from their 
courses of Instruction. 

We are introducing a home tutor scheme to 
be staffed by voluntary tutors specifically to 
reach migrant women at their home. This 
form of one-to-one teaching will provide a 
useful integration service and hopefully over- 
come the initial reticence of migrant women 
to attend formal classes in the community. 
The YWCA, the Good Neighbour Councils 
and the Country Women’s Association have 
all offered to provide volunteers to assist in 
the scheme. 


We propose to market on an Australia-wide 
basis the migrant education television pro- 
gram being produced by the Department in 
conjuction with WIN Channel 4 at Wol- 
longong. The Australian Broadcasting Control 
Board has allocated the program the maxi- 
mum number of points as an education pro- 
gram. 

Migrant education centres are already 
operating (or shortly will be) in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth. These 
centres provide the administrative headquar- 
ters for the child and adult education pro- 
grams in their respective States, the facilities 
for full-time and part-time courses and for 
special classes for migrant woman. Some cen- 
tres will provide the opportunity for migrant 
children at the secondary level to receive 
intensive and remedial instruction. 

The migrant education centres have an 
important role in providing a focal point for 
migrant education in all its aspects and | 
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regard their development as a major forward 
step. 

The number of education centres in 
migrant hostels in Australia is being increased 
to provide greater opportunity for newly-ar- 
rived migrants to receive language instruction 
in day-time and evening classes, and for chil- 
dren at the secondary level to receive imten- 
sive instruction before they pass on to the 
normal school system. 

The pre-embarkation program in migrant 
source countries is being further developed 
and expanded and greater use will be made of 
technical aids and equipment not only in the 
special classes overseas but at selection points 
as a means of preparing intending migrants 
for their new life in this country. 

We have made special provision this yeat 
for expenditure on research projects. Profes- 
sor Jean Martin and Professor R. Taft will be 
undertaking research into sociological aspects 
of child migrant education under the super- 
vision of the Immigration Project Committee 
of the Academy of Social Sciences in Aus- 
tralia. 

The Australian Council for Educational 
Research is commencing work on a test 
development project with a view to helping 
teachers appraise the progress and status of 
migrant children. The test will be directed 
particularly to obtaining information on the 
intellectual capability of migrant children, 
their current confidence in and mastery of 
English and means for monitoring their pro- 
gress in learning English. In addition to the 
direct benefit which the availability of such 
tests will give to teachers, I see their develop- 
ment as an essential measure in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the child migrant education 
program and for controlling expenditure 
under it. 

Migrant settlement and integration activities 
are also being reinforced. 


Welfare Agencies 


As I announced previously, multilingual 
welfare officers are being employed to work 
in migrant communities in all States. It will 
be their task to go to the migrants, to visit 
them at home, at work and in their ethnic 
communities, and offer help and guidance. 

They will also develop increasingly close 
links between the migrant home and_ the 
school, and help the children to adjust to 
their new school environment. These newly- 
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appointed welfare officers are culturally and 
linguistically oriented to a wide spread of eth- 
nic groups. 

As well as the Departments own social 
worker and welfare officer services, grants-in- 
aid are being made to voluntary welfare agen- 
cies to enable an expansion of community 
social worker services to migrants. The 
Budget provides the sum of $370.000 for this 
purpose compared with an expenditure of 
$284,015 in 1972-73. 

Increased financial support is also being 
given to Good Neighbour Councils, whose 
sustained and nation-wide activities are an 
important and continuing part of our migrant 
welfare work. The Budget provides for an 
amount of $745,000 in 1973-74, compared 


with an actual payment of $618,255 last 
financial year. 
Another important innovation which I 


announced earlier this year is the Emergency 
Telephone Interpreter Service. Essentially this 
is for newcomers who have not yet had time 
to learn English, and is helping to resolve 
problems before they assume crisis propor- 
tions. 

The Emergency Telephone Interpreter Ser- 
vice has been operating in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne on a seven-day week, 24 hours a day 
basis since February. This service has unco- 
vered a very real community need. Already 
the number of calls made to the service 
exceed 3,500 per month. Whilst many of the 
calls have resulted from real emergencies, a 
large proportion of ihe callers have been 
seeking information in various areas. 

In the light of Melbourne and Sydney 
experience, the service will be extended to 
other State capitals as soon as practical. 

Much more needs to be done in providing 
settlement services for migrants and new init- 
iatives will be developed during the year 
designed to harness community resources and 
increase the ability of the Department of 
Immigration to assist migrants. 

Ai the same time, I have set up task forces 
in all States in order to get as quickly as pos- 
sible to grass roots problems facing migrants. 

Each Task Force is chaired by a Member 
of Parliament with a dual interest in migra- 
tion matters through membership of the Gov- 
ernment Immigraiion Committee. Other mem- 
bers include Federal and State representatives 
and members of the community with a day- 
to-day interest in migrant welfare. 


The Task Forces were asked to report 
direct to me on setdement difficulties they 
were able to pinpoint in the various States. 
Reports I have received already from Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane and Perth have been 
invaluable in drawing to attention problems 
which require urgent remedial action in addi- 
tion io guiding me on necessary developments 
in longer term migration objectives. 

There has been spontaneous public reaction 
to many of the recommendations in these 
reports and I am confident that the communi- 
ty will co-operate in finding and accepting the 
solutions needed. 

In addition, | have established a Commun- 
ity Relations Committee to enquire into all 
aspecis of discrimination against migrants, to 
investigate exploitation of migrants and to 
examine the extent to which migrants use 
community services. 


This Committee, with the other three 
standing committees of the Immigration 
Advisory  Council—on Social Patterns, 


Migrant Education, and Citizenship—and sev- 
eral specially appointed ad hoc committees 
and sub-committees, are engaged in a wide 


range of important migration studies into 
such matters as the needs of older migrants, 
the role of ethnic groups in integration. 


Mrs Tonic Wadman, a former resident of San Francisco, 
is today a much sought-after ceramist for one af Australia’s 
leading dental surgeries. Here, at work in her modern work- 
shop, she skilfully prepares a crown. 


z 
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changes in the Citizenship Act and proce- 
dures, an inquiry into the balance of the 
sexes, interpreting and translating needs in the 
community, and a continuing study of all 
aspects of migrant education. The Chairman 
of the Immigration Advisory Council is Sena- 
tor Tony Mulvihill and he and his 26 mem- 
bers are involved in investigations throughout 
Australia, 

The Committee on Community Relations is 
led by Mr W. M. Lippmann, himself a 
former migrant. and Chairman of the 
Migrant Welfare Committee of the Australian 
Council of Social Service. Other members of 
the Committee include migrants from Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Sri Lanka and Yugoslavia and 
leading represeniatives of national community 
and service organisations, in addition to 
others with special experience of value to the 
Committee. Three meetings have taken place 
so far. 

The views of representatives of ethnic 
groups and organisations providing commun- 
ity services are being sought on matters of 
concern to the Committee. Groups in Perth 
have already had an opportunity of expressing 
their views to the Committee and similar 
opportunities will progressively be provided in 
other Siates. 

These activities are part of what can be 
best described as a national stocktaking of 
immigration. My Department, the Immigra- 
tion Planning, Advisory and Publicity Coun- 
cils, the Task Forces and the Good Neigh- 
bour Movement are all actively engaged in 
various aspects of this overall task. 

I want, in this context, to re-emphasise the 
size of the task, and to remind the nation that 
we are not concerned solely with the 110,000 
settlers who will arrive in Australia this year. 

This is not to minimise either the size or 
importance of the task of adequately coun- 
selling ihe large numbers of prospective 
migrants who are interested in coming here. 
of facilitating the reunion of immediate fami- 
ly members, of assessing the economic viabi- 
lity of other sponsored migrants, and of 
encouraging unsponsored migrants with the 
skills we need to come here. 

It is a global, multilingual operation which 
involves a complex blending of human, social 
and economic issues. It calls for sophisticated 
organisation and management; the co-ordina- 
tion of transport arrangements, 
dation and job opportunity alone is a complex 
undertaking. 
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Late in 1922, a 23-year old Calabrian, Natale Pasquale 
ftaliano, set feet in Australia with practically nothing in 
his pocket--and, he recalls today, ‘there were no red 
carpets waiting for me’, Today, Mr Natale Italiano owns 
his own cheese factory in Melbourne and is seen here 
inspecting a Pecorino blend cheese. 


It is by any standards an important task: 
important both to the nation as a whole and 
to the individual concerned. 

Yet it is only part of the total task with 
which, as Minister for Immigration, | must be 
concerned. 

Much is made of overseas ownership of 
financial capital in Australia. But to me, at 
least, an equally important question is: who 
‘owns Australia’s human capital? 

To what extent do these people ‘belong’ to 
Australia? To what extent have we 
encouraged and helped them to feel that Aus- 
tralia belongs to them—-that they are truly 
Australians, and that this iş truly their 
country? 

H we discriminate against them, whether by 
law, by custom or by prejudice, if we exclude 
them from our friendship and community 
activities, if we perpetuate some form of eco- 
nomic or social apartheid how can we hon- 
estly expect them to ‘belong’. 


Abolish Discrimination 

It is in our national interest to abolish dis- 
crimination. It is in the long-term interests of 
all Australians—and not only the many who 
suffer in varying degrees from discrimi- 
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nation—that we eradicate those things which 
divide us as a people, and strengthen and 
build upon those things which unite us. 

These are issues which transcend party pol- 
itics, issues which recognise no State bounda- 
ries, issues which bridge generation gaps. 

What is involved is no less than the future 
of Australia as a nation and, therefore, the 
future of each one of us. 

I have spoken on other occasions of ‘the 
family of the nation’. I shall go on speaking 
of ‘the family of the nations’ until the message 
implicit in that phrase is fully grasped and 
until it becomes the guiding principle for us 
all. 

It is not a cliche, but a fundamental objec- 
tive. Unless we achieve unity of purpose, 
unless we are joined—all 13,000,000 of 
us—in a common purpose how can we suc- 
ceed as a nation? 

It is not only a question of ensuring equal 
economic opportunity for migrants, but also 
of providing whatever assistance is necessary 
to place them on an equal footing with Aus- 
tralian-born. 

The only question that sheuld ever be 
asked in law is whether a person is a citizen 
or not. There can be, in future, no first and 
second class citizens. In the past, indeed, 
there have been first, second and third class 
citizens. 

It is also a question of enabling them—in- 
deed, encouraging them—to contribute to the 
social and cultural life of Australia. It is not 
merely a question of helping them to share 
what we already have, but of encouraging 
them to add to it, helping them to enrich our 
national life and to contribute towards the 
creation of a new and distinctive Australia. 

We are, after all, a prosperous, indeed 
wealthy, nation of 13,000,000 and our people 
are drawn from more than 60 countries. We 
look less than formerly to the leadership of 
others and are beginning to search out an 
identity, a role, of our own, We are, in fact, 
in process of creating a new nation. 

It is against this background that I have 
introduced new laws on Australian citizenship 
which apply without discrimination to people 
from all countries. 

It is on this basis also that I have supported 
and encouraged a new approach to the sym- 


bols of nationhood: Australia Day, the 
National Anthem and the Australian flag. 
t 
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A former resident of the Hague, Hans van der Zvden, was recently awarded a sword for outclassing all other midship- 
men in the Royal Australian Navy. Here, in the ward room on board HMAS Perth, he shows his prize to a fellow officer. 


It is as well to remember that in terms of 
citizenship we emerged from our colonial past 
at much the same time as our regional neigh- 
bours in Indonesia, Philippines, Singapore and 
Malaysia. 

There were no Australian citizens until 1949. 
The Act which established Australian citizen- 
ship for the first time was introduced on 30 
September 1948 into the House of Represen- 
tatives by the first Minister for Immigration, 
the Rt Hon. Arthur A. Calwell. It became 
operative in 1949, 

The first man in history to become an Aus- 
tralian citizen by law was the then Prime 
Minister, Joseph Benedict Chifley, who received 
Australian Citizensnip Certificate No, 1. 

Twenty-four years later it was my privilege 
to introduce in the House of Representatives 
on Il April 1973 the Bill which carries out 
the greatest reform in citizenship law since that 
time and establishes our citizenship for the 
first time on the basis of one criteria, one 
national allegiance, one citizenship and one 
ceremony. The Australian Citizenship Act of 


1973 means the nation has finally come of 
age. 

This is certainly a long haul from the very 
first application ever made in the Australasian 
colonies for local recognition of citizenship 
sought by those who had come from outside 
the then empire. 

The first two applicants ever recorded were 
two migrants from the United States of 
America who appealed for citizenship to the 
New South Wales Colonial Administration. 
They were granted British subject status in 
1825 by special acts of the New South Wales 
Legislative Council. (The first person was 
Timothy Gordon Pitman, and the second per- 
son was Prosper De Mestre.) 

Implicit in the changes and challenges of 
today is a new and more vital role for the 
Good Neighbour Movement throughout Aus- 
tralia. F propose to develop my ideas on this 
in the months ahead in consultation with the 
Good Neighbour Movement and other com- 
munity leaders. 

While we face a future of great challenge, 
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ve also face a future of corresponding oppor- 
tunity. During 1973-74, our essential tasks 
will be: 


* to identify and overcome problems which 
inhibit the successful settlement and integ- 
ration of migrants already here; 

èe to move closer to a new sense of national 
identity, a greater national unity, which 
reflects the aspirations and contributions 
of all sections of the community; 

e to give practical expression to the Gov- 
ernment’s — global, non-discriminatory 
immigration policies and, in the process, 
to contribute towards closer relations with 
other nations in the Indo-Pacific area; 

èe to contribute, as fully as is consistent 
with our other objectives, to the vital 
labour needs of a buoyant economy and to 
policies of regional development and urban 
improvement: 

e to facilitate the work of the National 
Population Inquiry and to prepare for 
major policy decisions following comple- 
tion of its report. 

Action has already begun in each of these 

fields. 


Let me remind you finally that we are 
approaching the final quarter of the 20th 
Century a quite different nation, a quite differ- 
ent people, than ever before in our history, 
a new nation indeed. 

Within our present population of 
13,000,000 people there are strong socio- 
economic forces which have not yet begun to 
work themselves out. 

We have, as I have already pointed out, up 
to one-third of our total population who are 
directly or indirectly subject to ‘migrant’ 


influences, either by birth, by family of by 
marriage. 

We have a country in which the compara- 
tive youth of its population must be a major 
factor in socio-economic change. Some 45 per 
cent of our 13,000,000 people are less than 
25 years of age, and 69 per cent are less than 
35 years of age. 

We have a country whose people travel 
abroad—-and which is visited by people from 
other countries—to a far greater extent than 
ever before in its history. Total arrivals in 


and departures from Australia in 1972, 
excluding settler arrivals and departures, 


amounted to more than 2,000,000. 

Looking beyond our own shores, Australia 
is in a part of the world—the Indo-Pacific 
region—-where major demographic, economic, 
social and political changes are taking place. 

The whole thrust of events in this region 
must inevitably reinforce the dynamics of our 
internal situation. The development of long 
term population policies for Australia will, 
therefore, be one of the most significant tasks 
we face in the immediate future, 

It is appropriate, therefore, to turn back to 
another year of decision, 1945, when an 
earlier generation of Australians had the 
courage—and the vision—to look beyond 
immediate problems to the opportunities of 
the years ahead. 

The time is drawing close when we, in our 
turn, will have to make decisions no less far- 
reaching in their effects than those made in 
1945. We shall be looking not just to this 
year or the next, but to the whole future of 
Australia through to the turn of the century, 

The measures which I have indicated will 
mean that we shall be as fully prepared as 
possible to make those decisions. 


Children at the West Leederville primary school in Perth, Western Australia, who have recently arrived in Australia are 
being helped ta gain proficiency in English by a machine known as the ‘Language Master’, which records and plays back 
their voices. Five children can use the machine simultaneously. A group of children is shown using the machine with Mrs 
Nancy O Sullivan, a teacher in the special language class at the school. 





Senator Willesee’s Address to 
MEDSEA 


The following is the text of a statement 
delivered on 12 October at the Ministerial 
Conference for the Economic Development of 
South-East Asia (MEDSEA), in Tokyo, by the 
Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, on ‘Overall Evaluation of the Pro- 
gress and Problems of Economic Develop- 
ment’, 

I am 


especially grateful for the warm 
welcome given to Australia at this Minis- 


terial Conference. It is a pleasure to be here 
as Australia’s representative at this meeting 
which is the first we have attended as a full 
participant. 

I would also like to pay tribute to Japan 
for its farsighted initiative in promoting the 
establishment of this Conference. This initia- 
tive produced an institution which has proved 
to be valuable and enduring. Indeed, this 
meeting in Tokyo is a return to the site of 
the first conference and marks, as it were, 
one revolution of the wheel. It is in this sense 
an appropriate time to be admitting new 
members. 

Mr Chairman, as you know I represent a 
new Government in Australia with new ideas 
and, as a result, changes have occurred in 
the emphasis and in the direction of Austra- 
lian Foreign Policy. These changes have come 
at a time when we feel there is a real oppor- 
tunity to work towards enduring peace and 
prosperity in the Asian and Pacific region. 
As the Australian Government sees it, the 
main concern of all Governments, big and 
small, should be to take advantage of that 
opportunity. This Ministerial Conference is 
one obvious means of doing so. 

The key to enhancing progress is regional 
co-operation that transcends ideological bar- 
riers and responds fo the basic human needs 
of the peoples in the region. 

In commenting last month on the work 
of the Ministerial Conference, the Prime 
Minister emphasised Australia’s strong and 
continuing interest in the efforts of our 
regional neighbours to promote economic 
growth and to raise the living standards of 
their peoples, Our primary interest is, of 
course, in the peaceful development of the 
region, and to that end we wish to see the 
region prosper. We want to see the individual 
economies of the region grow. We want to 
see trade grow and other means secured for 
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the faster and more broadly-based develop- 
ment of the region. 

In all of this we believe that Australia, 
given her resources, her geographical posi- 
tion, her historical and cultural background 
and the character and aspirations of her 
people, is well placed to make a serious con- 
tribution to promoting the welfare of our 
neighbours. 

The complexity and scale of the task of 
achieving an improvement in the welfare and 
quality of life of all the people of this region 
are well Known to us all. In global terms, the 
President of the World Bank has just noted 
in his annual report that as many as 1,000 
million people in the developing world earn 
less than USS$100 per year. Coupled with this 
is the worrying expectation that there will 
be no marked increase in the net flow of 
capital funds to developing countries over the 
next few years. 

Mr McNamara records, however, that there 
was an encouraging expansion in the rate of 
growth of the developing countries in 1972 
to 6 per cent per annum. This matched the 
target set for the Second Development Decade 
in the United Nations’ international develop- 
ment strategy. There have remained, however, 
large differences in growth rates between 
regions. 

The latest economic survey of the region 
by the ECAFE Secretariat suggests that the 
region may be doing less well than the 
developing nations as a whole, and certainly 
less well than in the recent past. The average 
weighted annual growth rate for developing 
countries in the region had reached almost 
7 per cent by 1969, but fell back to 5.6 per 
cent in 1971 and was at a possibly lower 
level in 1972. 

As the survey rightly points out, a key 
question is whether this represents a new 
trend for the region. Another key question 
is the distribution of the benefits of growth 
and I am glad that increasingly attention is 
shifting from aggregate measures of growth 
to concern for the social and employment 
effects. 

The survey indicates that two short-term 
factors were important-——-the repercussions on 
world trade of the level of economic activity 
in the major industrial countries and the poor 
harvests experienced by many countries in 
1971 and 1972. The situation on both these 
scores is now brighter. 
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There are also some broader factors at 
play, which are worth mentioning. The first 
is the changing structure of world trade, 
largely reflecting changes in the comparative 
trade advantages of the United States on the 
one hand, and Japan and Western Europe on 
the other. 

The re-alignment in the economic strengths 
of the major economies has brought to a head 
moves for another major attempt to liberalise 
world trade. 

The Australian Government fully and 
strongly supports the decision of GATT mem- 
ber countries to launch a new round of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations. To succeed fully the 
negotiations will need to deal fully and mean- 
ingfully with the problems of trade of 
developing countries and inevitably of trade in 
agricultural products. 

While there have recently been significant 
changes in fortune in trade terms for some 
of the major commodity exporting countries 


of the world, the distortions in international 
trade caused by restrictive agricultural policies 
in the Jast 25 years have been a major blemish 
on the economic record for that period. We 
must all continue to work energetically for a 
proper place for agricultural trade in the 
forthcoming negotiations. 

The second factor to be mentioned is the 
increasing strain imposed in recent years on 
the international monetary system. The under- 
mining of the system of reserve currencies 
and fixed exchange rates has led to a succes- 
sion of currency crises and the breakdown of 
major elements of the Bretton Woods system. 
Action is now under way within the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to forge a new inter- 
national monetary system. 

The restoration of order in the world 
monetary situation will also require concerted 
efforts by a number of countries to achieve 
a greater equilibrium in their individual 
balance of payments. 





Mr W. C. Harrop, Deputy Chief of Mission at the United States Embassy in Canberra, and Mr K. C. O. Shann, 
Deputy Secretary ‘A’ of the Department of Foreign Affairs, initialling Diplomatic Notes concluding an Agreement for 
the launching of seven Aerohee sounding rockets from the Woomera Range in South Australia in November. The Agree- 
ment to co-operate in the civil scientific experiments of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration is a further 
example of the valuable and wide-ranging activities conducted jointly between Australia and the United States for the 
mutual benefit of both countries. The rockets will be used fer studying the X-ray spectra of selected stars and sources 
such as the Magellanic clouds which can be seen only from the Southern Hemisphere. The pregram provides for the 
launching of up to seven rockets, with several different scientific experiments to be conducted on each flight. The Aerobees 
will carry scientific payloads of about 125 kg to altitudes of up to 230 km (140 miles). 
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A reformed monetary order will be of 
special importance for the developing coun- 
tries. The Australian Government-——without 
losing sight of the overall imperative of 
achieving a new and more stable international 


monetary system—-is prepared to consider 
carefully the demands of the developing 
countries for a greater share of future alloca- 


tions of special drawing rights and improved 
IMF balance of payments support facilities. 

l am sure you will agree that the world 
stands at a transitional period in international 
trading and monetary relationships. Our hope 
is that we shall soon see the emergence of a 
better international economic order, based on 
the principle of free and non-discriminatory 
trade and harmonious monetary arrangements. 

I have the impression that often our 
analysis of the problems of present economic 
relationships is ahead of the political will to 
make the necessary changes to ensure a more 
equitable international order. These are 
natters of direct importance for the South- 
East Asian region, and against the back- 
ground I have sketched I will outline some 
of the action we are taking. 

Australia has, this year, taken firm action 
to check the growth in its overseas reserves. 
This has included the imposition of restraints 
on the inflow of borrowed funds and twe 
revaluations of the Australian dollar. In addi- 
tion we recently reduced all tariffs across the 
board by 25 per cent. This action was taken 
against the background of a high rate of 
inflation in Australia. But its international 
repercussions are just as important to us as 
tts intended internal effects and the decision 
represents a major step of support for the 
liberalisation of international trade. 

Thirdly, a new and substantially improved 
system of tariff preferences for developing 
countries, including a wider product cover- 
age, is being introduced. We have essentially 
done away with the old quota system. Instead 
there will in future be an initial preference 
margin of 10 percentage points for a wide 
range of manufactured goods and processed 
primary products. The 10 percentage points 
reduction in the tariffs on such goods is in 
addition to the general tariff cut of 25 per 
cent which I have already mentioned, 

Our objective is to increase the preference 
margin by 10 percentage points each two 
years until imports from developing countries 
are competitive on the Australian market. We 
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hope that the countries represented here will 


take full advantage of the opportunities 
offered under this scheme. 


Finally, Australia is giving priority to the 
expansion of capital and technical aid and 
greater emphasis will be given to the social 
impact of our policies. 

The Australian Government is committed 
to contribute generously to post-war recon- 
struction in Indochina. We have also 
announced the Governments intention to 
work towards an official aid target of 0.7 
per cent of gross national product by the end 
of the present decade and steps are being 
taken to unify and streamline the administra- 
tion of this aid by the creation of an Aus- 
tralian Development Assistance Agency. 

I will comment later in the meeting on 
ways in which Australia can contribute mean- 


ingfully to the project operations of this 
Conference. 
The action which I have described, Mr 


Chairman, underlines the importance which 
we attach to a constructive role in foreign 
economic policy. It is. of course, part of the 
efforts which must be made collectively to 
help adapt the international economy and the 
monetary system, so that it provides growth 
without uncontrolled inflation, and so that it 
permits on an equitable basis the increased 
interdependence of national economies with- 
out provoking conflict between national 
governments. This action has also come at a 
time when Australia believes that the peoples 
of the South-East Asian region will be freer 
to find truly national solutions to their own 
situation and we look forward to contributing 
in a positive way to the work of this Minis- 
terial Conference. 


Mr Robert T. Hali, formerly a Director in the United 
States Department of Labor, recently began a /2-month 
appointment as a senior adviser in the Australian Depart- 
ment of Labour, Mr Hall is an expert in human resources 
and manpower programming. 
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Senator Willesee’s Address to OECD 


Following is the text of a statement by the 
Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. Wil- 
lesee, to the High Level Meeting of the 
Development Assistance Committee of the 
OECD in Paris on 18 October 1973— 


‘Mr Chairman, it gives me great pleasure to 
lead, for the first time, the Australian delega- 
tion to the High Level Meeting of the Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee. 

This is the third international meeting con- 
cerned with development assistance that I 
have attended in the past few weeks. The 
previous two meetings were primarily meet- 
ings of countries receiving aid so I come to 
this meeting with a very sharp appreciation of 
their needs. 

In this context I have read the Chairman’s 
report with particular interest and I take this 
opportunity to extend my thanks to the 
Chairman for this, and for his many other 
contributions to the work of the committee, 
and to economic development generally. 
Ambassador Martin and Monsieur Vincent 
gave us the pleasure of visiting Australia 
recently. We, and particularly Papua New 
Guinea, which he included in his visit, 
benefited from his wise and experienced 
observations, many of which are reflected in 
the report now before us. 

Mr Chairman, the complexity and magni- 
tude of the task of improving the welfare and 
quality of life of all the peoples in the world 
are well known, and I will not dwell on them 
here. In global terms, the problem can be 
summed up in the comment by the President 
of the World Bank, in his recent annual 
report that as many as 1,000 million people 
in the developing world today earn less than 
SUS100 per year. This is a stark and disturb- 
ing fact. It is the more worrying because of 
the likelihood that there will be no marked 
increase in the net flow of aid from devel- 
oped countries as a whole to help ameliorate 
the lot of these unfortunate people over the 
next few years. 

There have been significant differences in 
the growth rates of developing countries in 
various parts of the world. The latest eco- 
nomic survey prepared by the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat suggests that many developing countries 
in the Asian region may currently be doing 
less well than developing countries as a 
whole, and certainly less well than in the 
recent past. This is a matter of particular 
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concern to my own Government since the 
Asian region includes some of the poorest 
and most densely populated countries in the 
world. We hope that recent events do not 
portend a new trend. We therefore welcome 
the growing interest and involvement of the 
major industrial countries of Europe in the 
problems of development in the Asian region. 

Mr Chairman, as you know I represent a 
new Government in Australia. Since assuming 
office last December, we have taken a fresh 
look at Australia’s development assistance 
policies and programs with the aim of making 
them more responsive to the needs and aspi- 
rations of developing countries. As a conse- 
quence, we have taken a number of important 
steps in that direction and I hope | will not 
be out of order in describing some of them 
briefly under this item. 

I might say in passing that we have been 
greatly assisted in these tasks by the benefits we 
have derived from participation in the delib- 
erations of this committee since we became a 
member in 1966. 

Perhaps the most important step was the 
decision of my Government to establish, as 
from 1 December 1973, a specific Australian 
Development Assistance Agency to take over 
the various external economic aid functions 
that were performed by several different 
departments in the past. This, we believe, will 
enhance the effectiveness of our aid program 
in future. 

Secondly, my Government has accepted a 
commitment to work towards achievement of 
the internationally accepted target of 0.7 per 
cent of gross national product for official 
development assistance by the end of this 
decade. Our performance at the present time 
is not far short of that target. 

As an indication of our intentions, we have 
provided for an increase of more than 20 per 
cent in net expenditure on official develop- 
ment assistance during the current financial 
year, 

Thirdly, we have been examining ways in 
which we could improve the quality of our 
assistance. You will of course be aware that 
practically all Australia’s aid is in grant form. 
Consistent with the discussions which have 
been proceeding on this matter within the 
DAC, we have now decided to untie multilat- 
eral aid contributions by Australia in the 
future. 

Fourthly, in recognition of the fact that the 
objective of economic development is not 


merely to record higher statistical indexes of 
production and growth—but to improve the 
well-being of human beings, we propose to 
shift the emphasis in our aid programs in 
future in favour of projects with a greater 
social impact on employment and income dis- 
tribution especially in rural areas. 

The Australian Government is, of course, 
fully aware of the need to tackle the prob- 
lems confronting developing countries on a 
broad front. We recognise the importance of 
measures to assist them in the trade field. 
Indeed, it is one of the paradoxes of our time 
that developed countries should provide loans 
to developing countries to help them to 
expand their productive capacity and that we 
should then restrict their opportunities to 
export the resultant output and so earn the 
foreign exchange that they require to repay 
the original loan. 

Earlier this year my Government substan- 
tially revised and liberalised the former Aus- 
tralian system of tariff preferences for devel- 
oping countries and took certain other steps 
to facilitate increased imports from these 
countries. Recently we decided unilaterally to 
reduce our tariffs by 25 per cent across-the- 
board. Together with the two revaluations of 
the Australian dollar which have occurred 
since last December, these actions should 
materially assist in stimulating increased 
imports from developing countries. We pro- 
pose to supplement this by adopting a con- 
structive approach to the problems and needs 
of developing countries during the forthcom- 
ing multilateral tariff negotiations in the 
GATT. 

We are similarly mindful of the hopes and 
aspirations of developing countries regarding 
the concurrent negotiations on reform of the 
international monetary system. 


Mr Chairman, I would like to take this 
opportunity to mention the impending inde- 
pendence of Papua New Guinea. While there 
has traditionally been a very close relationship 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea in 
the aid field in the past—and we expect this 
to continue in future—there will be oppor- 
tunities for other donors to assist Papua New 
Guinea. The needs of Papua New Guinea are 
considerable. Papua New Guinea already 
receives assistance from the international 
financial institutions and has received indica- 
tions of assistance from other donors, The 
Papua New Guinea Government has indicated 
that it will give emphasis in its development 
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program to the broadest possible popular par- 
ticipation in the development process. I would 
invite my colleagues around this table to con- 
sider possible assistance when Papua New 
Guinea joins the international community as 
an independent nation in the near future. I 
know that the Government of that country 
would welcome such expressions of interest in 
its future. 


Mr Chairman, it will be clear from what I 
Have said that Australia is concerned to do its 
fair share in improving the lot of the millions 
of poor people in developing countries to 
whom the President of the World Bank 
referred in his recent annual report. However, 
the task before us is an enormous one and 
requires the whole-hearted support of all 
developed countries, including in particular 
the major donor countries on which so much 
depends. 

In pursuing our common objectives, I can 
assure you that my Government will continue 
to participate actively in the on-going work of 
this committee, which we have come to value 
highly. 


Thank you.’ 





Teachers [from Africa, the West Indies and the Pacific are 
attending a full-time two-semester course in health and 
physical education at Burwood Teachers College, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. Mr Michael Setoi of Lesotho is shown 
above with Miss Joan Ashmead, an Australian trainee at 
the College. 
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An Agreement between Bangladesh and Australia was signed in Dacca on 3) August, providing for the establishment of a 
pilot plant for the extraction of minerals from the beach sands of Cox's Bazaar, In this photograph (from left, seated) are 
Mr J. L. Allen, Australian High Commissioner to Bangladesh, signing on behalf of the Australian Government; Mr 
Keramat Ali, Secretary, Ministry of Natural Resources, Scientific and Technological Research and Atomic Energy, 
signing for Bangladesh, and Dr M. Innas Ali, Chairman of the Bangladesh Atomic Energy Commission. Australia will 
provide mining engineers and equipment worth about $140,000 to help test the economic feasibility of extracting minerals 
such as rutile, ilmenite, zircon, magnetite and monazite from the beach sands on the off-shere islands of Kutubdia, 
Maheshkali and Sonadia and the beaches fram Cox’s Bazaar to Teknaf. 


Greek Cabinet 


A new civilian Greek Cabinet was sworn into office on 8 October. Members 


of the new Cabinet are: 


Prime Minister ; 

Deputy Prime Minister . l 

Minister of Co-ordination and Planning 

Alternate Minister of Co-ordination and 
Planning 

Minister to the Prime Minister (temporary) . 

Minister of Foreign Affairs 

Minister of National Defence 

Minister of Interior 

Minister of Justice . 

Minister of Public Order 

Minister of Culture and Science 

Minister of National Education and Cults 

Minister of Finance. 

Minister of Agriculture 

Minister of Industry 

Minister of Commerce 

Minister of Power 

Minister of Labour . 

Minister of Social Services . 

Minister of Public Works l 

Minister of Transport and Communications. 

Minister of Mercantile Marine 


The Cabinet also includes 19 Under Secretaries. 
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Spyridon Markezinis 


_ Charilaos Mitrelias 


Thanos Kapsalis 
Lambros Eftaxias 


loannis Agathangelou 

Christos Xanthopoulos-Palamas 
Nicholas Ephessios 

loannis Agathangelou 
Constantine Christopoulos 
Panayotis Therapos 
Constantinos Panayotakis 
Panayotis Sifnaios 

loannis Koults 

Georgios Koutsounaris 

Nicholas G. Montferrato 
Nicholas Grigoriadis 

Apostolos Papageorgiou 
Georgios Alexiadis 
Charalambos Panayotopoulos 
Constantinos Papadimitriou 
Orestis Yakas 

Alexandros Constantinos Voultsos 


Australia Joins OECD Nuclear 
Energy Agency 


Australia has become a full member of the 
Nuclear Energy Agency (NEA), of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD). 

Announcing this in Paris on 17 October, 
Australia’s Special Minister of State, Senator 
D, R. Willesee, said that Australia was the 
second non-European member of the OECD 
to do so. 

Senator Willesee said that until April last 
year when Japan became a full member, the 
Agency's full membership had been limited 
to 18 European countries of OECD: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. 


Canada and the United States were asso- 
ciate members. Australian membership would 
date from 1 October 1973. Australia has been 
a member of the OECD since 1971. 


The OECD Nuclear Energy Agency was 
established on 20 April 1972, replacing the 
former European Nuclear Energy Agency 
which was set up on 20 December 1957, by 
OECD's predecessor, the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation. The 
Agency's objectives are to further the develop- 
ment in the public interest of the production 
and uses of nuclear energy and applications 
of ionising radiation for peaceful purposes by 


the participating countries, through co- 
Operation between those countries and a 
harmonisation of measures taken at the 
national level. 


Throughout its life, the Agency has com- 
bined practical activities in the technical field 
with co-operation in the development of 
nuclear law and measures for the regulation 
and control of nuclear development. 

Of particular note is the 1960 ‘Paris Con- 
vention’ on nuclear third party liability which 
is now in force in 9 countries—- the only 
international convention in operation in this 
field. 


Another prominent activity of the Agency 
over the past six years has been a series of 
carefully planned and regulated international 
operations for ocean disposal of packaged 
radioactive wastes. 
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Experience gained in these operations will 
prove valuable to countries wishing to dispose 
of radioactive matter at sea in accordance 
with the London Convention on the Preven- 
tion of Marine Pollution by Dumping of 
Wastes and Other Matter. 


With the increasing commercialisation of 
nuclear power, work linked with its develop- 
ment and exploitation has for some time been 
giving way to greater concentration on matters 
of regulation and control. 


DAC Review of Australian Aid 


The following is the text of a communiqué 
released at the conclusion of DAC Review of 
Australia on 23 October 1973: 


The Development Assistance Committee 
(DAC) of the OECD held its annual review 
of the assistance efforts and policies of Aus- 
tralia on 23 October 1973, under the Chair- 
manship of Ambassador Edwin Martin. 

The Australian delegation was headed by 
Mr Max Loveday, First Assistant Secretary, 
Development Division, Department of 
Foreign Affairs. The examining countries 
were Denmark and Japan. 


The Committee noted with satisfaction that 
net official development assistance (ODA) dis- 
bursements ($US272 million in 1972) had 
risen as a proportion of Gross National Prod- 
uct from 0.53 per cent in 1971 to 0.61 per 
cent in 1972. Australia ranks fourth among 
DAC member countries in that respect. The 
Committee welcomed the announcement that 
the Australian Government would be working 
towards an official aid target of 0.7 per cent 
of GNP by the end of the decade. It 
expressed the hope that Australia’s contribu- 
tions to multilateral organisations would sub- 
stantially increase in the future. 


Owing to a decline in private flows, total 
net official and private flows to the developing 
countries decreased to $US422 million and 
represented 0.95 per cent of GNP in 1972, 
after having reached the one per cent target 
for the two preceding years. 

In 1972, Australia extended all of its ODA 
in the forms of grants and was therefore in 
full compliance with the DAC recommen- 
dations on financial terms. There were no 
changes in Australia’s procurement policies or 
practices in 1972, but Australia, at the DAC 
High Level Meeting held on 18 and 19 
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October agreed to extend its official financial 
development assistance contributions pledged 
henceforth to multilateral institutions on an 
untied basis. 


The major part of Australia’s ODA con- 
tinued to be extended to Papua New Guinea. 
The Committee took note of Australia’s inten- 
tion to maintain a substantial volume of 
assistance to Papua New Guinea following its 
accession to full internal self-government on 1 
December 1973. At the same time the Com- 
mittee emphasised that it was desirable that 
other DAC members as well as international 
institutions supplement Australia’s efforts in 
favour of Papua New Guinea with a view to 
speeding up its orderly economic and social 
development. 

Interest was shown by the Committee in 
the decision to establish an Australian Devel- 
opment Assistance Agency. As from 1 
December 1973, this agency, which will be 
responsible to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
will be entrusted with the administration of 
all Australia’s bilateral aid and its partici- 
pation in all programs of multilateral aid to 
developing countries. 

The Committee expressed satisfaction at the 
growing emphasis Australia intends to place 
on social factors and in particular on 
measures designed to alleviate unemployment 
in the developing countries. It welcomed Aus- 
tralia’s decision to contribute to multilateral 
programs dealing with population problems. 


United Nations Day 


On the occasion of United Nations Day, 
the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr E. G. Whitlam, re-affirmed Aus- 
tralia’s adherence to the principles and pur- 
poses of the UN Charter and the importance 
Australia attaches to the work of the United 
Nations Organisation. He recalled that the 
UN Charter came into force on 24 October 
1945 and on the anniversary of that event it 
was appropriate for the individual member 
countries of the world community to focus 
attention on the activities of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 

Mr Whitlam said that for Australia, the 
United Nations continued to be the most 
important international instrument in man’s 
quest for an international order based on 
peace and racial equality, mutual respect and 
the elimination of poverty and illiteracy. He 
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emphasised that Australia had all along main- 
tained that the Security Council should be 
actively involved in finding a way out of the 
tragic struggle in the Middle East. 

Mr Whitlam pointed out that some of the 
most significant achievements of the United 
Nations had been in the social and economic 
fields. He noted in particular that the guiding 
principles for United Nations activities in 
these areas were contained in the Charter and 
in such instruments as the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights which has been one of 
the most enlightened achievements of the 
Organisation. On 10 December this year, the 
United Nations will celebrate the 25th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Declaration in 
1948. Mr Whitlam said the work of the 
United Nations in these fields had been a 
source of encouragement for the Australian 
Government in the promotion of economic 
and social justice in our own society as well 
as internationally. The Government has an 
active policy of giving effect to all relevant 
international instruments concerned with the 
protection and enhancement of human rights. 

Mr Whitlam said that the UN Charter is 
aimed at promoting the dignity and well-being 
of the ordinary man and woman and is not 
an abstract document concerned only with the 
political interests and objectives of Govern- 
ments. Australia’s participation in the United 
Nations is intended to further our concern 
that all peoples should have the right to 
determine and pursue freely their political, 
social, cultural and economic development. 

The Prime Minister noted that this year the 
United Nations is emphasising international 
development and that 24 October had also been 
designated as World Development Informa- 
tion day. He said that this was an appropria- 
ted time to assess Australia’s commitment to 
the development goals of the United Nations. 

Mr Whitlam recalled that the Government 
intended to expand present assistance pro- 
grams in Asia, Africa and the Pacific, and to 
work towards an official aid target of 0.7 per 
cent of gross domestic product by the end of 
the present decace, in keeping with the prin- 
cipal aim of the International Strategy for the 
Second Development Decade. 


Australian-Indonesian Relations 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, announced on 25 October that the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr Adam 


Malik, will 
November as 
ernment. Mr 
Mrs Malik. 


Mr Whitlam said that Mr Malik’s visit will 
be his fourth to Australia. He visited here in 
December 1967, as leader of the Indonesian 
delegation to the memorial service in Mel- 
bourne for the late Prime Minister, Mr 
Harold Holt; in April 1968, to lead the 
Indonesian delegation to the 24th Session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) in Canberra, following 
which he held discussions with the Australian 
sovernment: and in February 1972, when he 
accompanied President Suharto on his State 
Visit to Australia. 

Mr Whitlam said Mr Malik would be a 
very welcome visitor. His visit would provide 
yet another opportunity to continue the close 
and constructive dialogue, at a high level, that 
had developed between the two countries on 
matters of mutual interest. Following his visit 
to Australia, Mr Malik will visit Papua New 
Guinea as a guest of the Papua New Guinea 
Government. 


Mr Malik’s visit will, he said, follow the 
second in the series of annual consultations 
between senior Australian and Indonesian 
officials on foreign policy matters of common 


visit Australia from 6 to 10 
a guest of the Australian Gov- 
Malik will be accompanied by 


interest to be held in Canberra on 6-7 
November, 


Mr Whitlam recalled that the first round of 
annual talks had been held in Jakarta in 
August 1972, as a result of a decision by the 
Australian and Indonesian Governments dur- 
ing President Suharto’s visit to Australia in 
February 1972, that the two countries should 
keep in close touch through frequent and 
frank consultations. The Jakarta talks had 
been most successful and officials were look- 
ing forward to a useful exchange of views in 
the forthcoming discussions on such matters 


as developments in the South-East Asian 
region and Australian-Indonesian bilateral 
relations. 


The Australian delegation would be led by 
the Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Sir Keith Waller, C.B.E.. who also 
led the Australian delegation to the first 
round of talks. The Indonesian delegation 
will be led by Mr Djajadiningrat, the Director- 
General of Political Affairs in the Indonesian 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr Phouvong Vilaythong (right) ef Laos was among the 
delegates from 12 Asian and Pacific countries who attended 
the ninth session of the Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission, 
held in Canberra from 20 to 28 September. He is shown 
with Mr L. Lee of the Australian F orestry and Timber 
Bureau in Canberra. 


Representation 








AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


October 
MONGOLIA 


bo 


Sir James Plimsoll C.B.F. appointed as 
Ambassador, resident in Moscow 
THE HOLY SEE 


8 Dr L. D. Thomson presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador, resident in The 
Hague. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


i9 Mr F. H. Stuart presented Letters of 
Credence as Ambassador, resident in 
Warsaw. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 
October 
AUSTRIA 
10 His Excellency Dr Robert Ladner presented 
his Credentials as Ambassador. 
10 His Excellency Mr Kenzo Yoshida pre- 
sented his Credentials as Ambassador. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Calendar of 


Conferences 


at which Australia will be represented 





January 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Permanent Group on Syn- 
thetics and Substitutes, 6th session 
THE HAGUE 
Symposium on Population and Human 
Rights (Preparatory to 1974 World Popu- 
lation Conference) 

4-14 BANGKOK 


ECAFE: Committee on Trade, 17th 
session 

7-14 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Technical Committee of 


Advisory Group on GATT/UNCTAD 
International Trade Centre, 3rd session 
15-18 GENEVA 
UNCTAD/GATT Advisory Group on 
International Trade Centre, 7th session 
15-22 BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Transport and Communications 
Committee, 22nd session 
21-29 THE HAGUE 
Symposium on Population and Human 
Rights 
23-31 BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Asian Industrial 
Council, 9th session 
28 January-9 February 
BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Regional Seminar on the Roles 


Development 


of Surveys and Studies for Family 
Planning 
February 
Tokyo 
ECAFE: Asian Statistical Institute 
Advisory Council 
PARIS 
OECD: Agriculture Committee Special 


Meeting on Trends in Agricultural Markets 





Key to organisations referred to above: 


ECAFE 








Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East 








GATT General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade 

ILO International Labour Organisation 

OECD Organisation for Economic Co- 


operation and Development 
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GENEVA 
UNCTAD: W/G on International Shipping 
Legislation, 4th session 

I-11] BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Committee on Industry and 
Natural Resources, 26th session 

4-22 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: W/G on Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States 

1} February-1 March 
ILO: Governing Body and Committees, 
192nd_ session 

20 February~29 March 
GENEVA 
Reaffirmation of Humanitarian Law 
Applicable in Armed Conflict—Diplomatic 
Conference convened by Swiss Govern- 
ment. 

February/ March 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Group on 
the Transfer of Technology, 3rd session 

March 


GENEVA 

UNCTAD: Consultations on Manganese 
Ore 

Paris 

OECD: DAC Expert Group on Investment 
Guarantees 


4-8 GENEVA 
International Narcotics Control Board 
4-15 UNDETERMINED 
Population Commission, 3rd special session 
6 PARIS 
OECD: EDRC Review of Australia 
March 
11-22 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Shipping, 6th 
session 
11-22 NAIROBI 
UNEP: Governing Council, 2nd session 
14-27 GENEVA 
ILO: Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations 
1974 (for & weeks) 
GENEVA 
Law of the Sea: Conference on Peaceful 
Uses of Sea Bed. Ist session 


DAC Development Assistance Com- 
mittee 

EDRC Economic and Development Re- 
view Committee 

UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

UNEP United Nations Environment 
Program 


AUSTRALIA 


9 October 
14 October 
17 October 


25 October 
27 October 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


DIARY OF EVENTS—OCTOBER 


The Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, announced a minor re-allocation of portfolios in his 
Cabinet. 

HRH Prince Philip arrived in Canberra to begin a three-week official tour of Australia. 

HM Queen Elizabeth II arrived in Canberra to begin her fourth official visit to Australia in 
the course of which she opened the Sydney Opera House on 20 October before leaving on 
22 October. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G, Whitlam, left Australia for a visit to Japan and China. 
Mr Nguyen Dy Nien, Charge d'Affaires of the North Vietnamese Embassy, and two staff 
members arrived in Canberra to establish the mission. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


14 October 
16 October 


The Prime Minister of Thailand, Field-Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn, resigned. King Bhumibol 
appointed Dr Sanya Thamsakdi to form a new Government. 

Le Duc Tho of North Viet-Nam and Dr Henry Kissinger were jointly awarded the 1973 Nobel 
Peace Prize for concluding the Viet-Nam Ceasefire Agreement. 

Le Duc Tho subsequently declined the Prize. 


SOUTH ASIA 


6 October 


President Giri of India arrived in Prague for a four-day State visit to Czechoslovakia. 


NORTH ASIA 


1 October 
7 October 


7 October 
11 October 


A three-day Asian Labour Ministers’ Conference opened in Tokyo. Co-operation in economic 
and social development in the region was the main topic of the talks. 

The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr Tanaka, arrived in Moscow for two days of talks with Soviet 
leaders. 

The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr P. E. Trudeau, commenced a seven-day tour of China. 

The annual Ministerial Conference for the Economic Development of South-East Asia opened 
in Tokyo. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


6 October 
11 October 


13 October 
15 October 
16 October 
17 October 
20 October 


22 October 


23 October 


24 October 


24 October 


25 October 


War broke out between Israel and Egypt and Syria. 

The press reported that the Soviet Union had commenced airlifting of military equipment to 
the Arab side. 

Jordan committed troops to the Syrian front in the fighting against Israel. 

The United States commenced re-supply of military equipment to Israel. 

Soviet Prime Minister Kosygin arrived in Cairo for talks with Egyptian President Sadat. 

The Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries announced that the Arab oil producing 
nations would reduce production by 5 per cent per month until Arab military and political 
demands are met. 

The US Secretary of State, Dr Kissinger, travelled to Moscow for meetings with Soviet leaders 
on steps to achieve a ceasefire in the Middle East. 

A United Nations Security Council Resolution No. 338 calling for a ceasefire and immediate 
negotiations for a settlement of the Middle East dispute was adopted and accepted by Israel, 
Egypt and Jordan. | 
The Middle East ceasefire collapsed following resumed fighting between Israel and Egypt, 
Security Council Resolution No. 339 again calling for an immediate cessation of hostilities was 
adopted. 

Ethiopia severed diplomatic relations with Israel. 

United Nations Military Observers recommenced duties in the northern sector of the Suez 
Canal area. 

UN Security Council adopted Resolution No. 340 calling for the establishment of a United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


THE AMERICAS 


2 October 
3 October 
9 October 
11 October 


13 October 
21 October 


EUROPE 


2 October 
3 October 


6-7 October 


R October 


10 October 
14 October 


14 October 
28 October 


The US Senate voted to cut off all economic and military aid from Chile until “human rights’ 
were restored. 

The US Senate passed a foreign aid bill of $US1,218 million ($A818 million), the lowest figure 
in the 27 years of the US Foreign Aid Program. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, announced that Australia would recognise 
the new Government of Chile. 

The United States Vice-President, Mr Spiro Agnew, resigned. 

Mr Gerald Ford, 60, was nominated Vice-President of the United States. 

President Nixon dismissed the special Watergate prosecutor, Mr Archibald Cox, following 
presidential instructions relating to White House tape-recordings. The Attorney-General, Mr 
Elliot Richardson, resigned because of the incident, and the President dismissed the Deputy 
Attorney-General, Mr William Ruckelshaus. 


The British Labour Party’s annual conference opened in London. 

The East German Parliament elected Mr Willi Stoph as Chief of State and Mr Horst Sindermann 
as Prime Minister. 

The West German Chancellor, Mr Brandt, held talks with the British Prime Minister, Mr 
Heath, in London. At the end of the talks, Mr Heath announced he had reached ‘a very broad 
measure of agreement’ with Mr Brandt, 

A new Greek Civilian Cabinet under Prime Minister Markezinis was sworn into office, Mr 
Markezinis gave a pledge to hold irreproachable elections in 1974. 

The British Conservative Party’s annual conference opened in Blackpool. 

Britain and Iceland reached an interim agreement to settle the dispute over fishing rights in the 
waters surrounding Iceland. 

Parliamentary elections were held in Turkey. 

As a result of the Turkish elections, President Koruturk asked Mr Bulent Ecevit, leader of the 
Republican Peoples’ Party to form a government. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


1 October 


3 October 
3 October 


3 October 


4 October 


11 October 
15 October 
17 October 
22 October 
25 October 


26 October 


27 October 
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Australia’s Ambassador to the UN, Sir Laurence McIntyre, became President of the Security 
Council for October. 

Australia’s Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. Willesee, addressed the General Assembly. 
The General Committee recommended that a Soviet-sponsored item, calling for the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council to reduce their military budgets by 10 per cent and to use the 
money saved for assistance to developing countries, be inscribed on the General Assembly 
agenda. 

An item proposing Arabic as an official working language of the UN was also recommended by 
the General Committee for inclusion on the Assembly agenda. 

The African group challenged the right of South Africa to participate in the Assembly’s general 
debate. The group forced a vote which rejected South Africa’s credentials by 72 —37 (Australia) 
—13. However, the President of the General Assembly ruled that the vote did not affect South 
Africa’s rights and privileges of membership of the UN. 

The Prime Minister, in a public statement, expressed support for the day of solidarity with 
political prisoners in South Africa. 

The Byelorussian SSR, Cameroon, Costa Rica, Iraq and Mauritania were elected non-permanent 
members of the Security Council for a period of two years commencing on 1 January 1974. 
The General Assembly voted in plenary to adopt the General Committee’s report recommending 
the inscription of an item on Cambodia. Australia abstained on the question. 

The Security Council adopted a joint United States-Soviet Union resolution directed at securing 
the agreement of the warring parties in the Middle East to a ceasefire. 

The Security Council adopted a further resolution calling for an immediate ceasefire in the 
Middle East. 

The Security Council adopted a resolution proposed by the non-aligned group, calling for the 
establishment of a UN Emergency Force whose composition would exclude the Permanent 
Members of the Security Council. 

The General Assembly adopted a resolution, co-sponsored by Australia, on the treatment of 
political prisoners in South Africa. 
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Minister and Minister for Defence, and the Minister 
for Transport 








OFFICIAL STATEMENTS (continued) 815 Top Defence Appointment in U.S.A.: 

On 7 November by the Deputy Prime Minister and 

Minister for Defence 
815 Australian Gift to Red Cross: 

On 7 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
815 Royal College of Defence Studies: 

On 8 November by the Minister for Defence 
816 Migrant Education Centre in Adelaide: 

On 9 November by the Minister for Immigration 
816 Middle East Agreement: 

On 11 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
817 Drought relief for Ethiopia 

On 11 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
817 Drought in North Africa: 

On 16 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
$19 Australian Ambassador to France: 

On 19 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
819 Visit of Papua New Guinea Minister for Defence and 

Foreign Trade: 

On 20 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
820 Aid te Indonesia: 

On 21 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
820 Australian Delegation to Colombo Plan Meeting: 

On 26 November by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
821 International Court Case on French Tests: 

On 24 November by the Department of Foreign Affairs 











CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 822 
REPRESENTATION 823 Foreign Representation in Australia 
DIARY OF EVENTS—-NOVEMBER 823 





AH money values in $ Australian unless otherwise stated. 


OUR COVER PICTURE is a composite illustrating the 
attainment of self-government by Papua New Guinea, 
which is also the subject of a major article in this issue. 


Australia’s new Minister for Foreign Affairs 





Senator the Honourable Donald Robert Willesee was appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 6 November, succeeding the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, who had held 
the portfolio since the Labor Government took office in December 1972. 


Born in Derby, Western Australia, on 14 April 1916, and educated at State schools, 
Senator Willesee was elected to the Senate for Western Australia in 1949, and was 
Leader of the Opposition in the Senate from August 1966 to February 1967. He was 
elected Deputy Leader in November 1969, and became Minister of State and Minister 
Assisting the Prime Minister in December 1972. His committee service includes the 
Senate Standing Committee on Regulations and Ordinances from 1952 to 1966, the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs from 1967 to 1973 and the Senate Privileges 
Committee from 1969 to 1973. He was a member of the Australian delegation to the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary delegation to Japan in 1958, and a member of the 
Australian Parliamentary delegation at the first meeting of the Papua New Guinea 
Legislative Council in its new council chambers in 1960. He also visited East Asia in 1965 
and Canada in 1969 as a member of Australian Parliamentary delegations, and led 
the Australian delegation to the United Nations ECAFE 29th Seminar in Tokyo in 
April this year. The same month he took part in a meeting of the South Pacific Forum 
in Samoa. 


Senator Willesee is married, and has two sons and two daughters. 


Papua New Guinea: 
Background to 
Self-Government 





The Chief Minister, 
Mr Michael Somare. 
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On 1 December 1973, 
Papua New Guinea 
formally becomes self- 
governing. On this date, 
recent amendments to 
the Papua New Guinea 
Act 1949-1973 passed by 
the Australian Parl- 
iament will come into 
force, reflecting in law 
the situation of virtual 
self-government that 
Papua New Guinea has 
had for some time. In 
April 1974, it is planned 
that the Papua New 
Guinea House of Assem- 
bly will meet in Special 
Session to consider and 
adopta Constitution be- 
ing prepared by an 
all-party Constitutional 
Planning Committee of 


members of the House 
of Assembly. Iit is 
suggested that the 
Constitution will pro- 
vide for all major 
aspects of the system of 
government in Papua 
New Guinea, and will 
include provisions for 
the transition to 
independence. Indepen- 
dence is expected to 
come by 1975, but the 
actual timing will be 
determined in full con- 
sultation with the Papua 
New Guinea Govern- 
ment, and the House of 
Assembly as represent- 
ing the views of the 
people of Papua New 
Guinea. 


Papua New Guinea's emer- 
gence into the modern world and 
as an independent nation has 
been a task to which three 
generations of Australians and 
Papua New Guineans have 
devoted their energies. The 
nature and extent of this task can 
be gauged from a brief descrip- 
tion of the country and its people. 

Papua New Guinea lies wholly 
within the tropics, Its climate, for 
the most part, is hot and humid. 
Nevertheless it is of considerable 
geographic diversity. There are 
mountain peaks that sometimes 
carry snow, and in the highlands 
where a large proportion of the 
population lives the climate is 
temperate. There are large river 


systems like the Sepik. the Fly 
and the Ramu and vast areas of 
swampland. There are numerous 
active volcanoes and in many 
areas the land is unstable with 
rivers occasionally changing 
their course and heavy rains 
causing landslides thus adding 
to the difficulties of road building 
in the rugged terrain. 


Economic base 


While research into the pre- 
history of Papua New Guinea has 
got under way only in recent 
years and much of the human 
history of the area remains 
unknown, it is evident that 
diverse ethnic and cultural in- 
fluences have played a part in 


the evolution of the traditional 
societies of that country. At the 
time of the first European 
intrusions into the area, these 
societies consisted of numerous 
small communities speaking 
some 700 different, in the main 
mutually incomprehensible, lan- 
guages. The economic base 
ranged from almost purely 
hunter-gatherer in the smaller 
and more isolated groups, to 
combined fishing and agriculture 
systems on the coast, with quite 
highly developed agricultural 
practice among the larger groups 
inthe highlands. The technology 
can be described as neolithic and 
there had not evolved political or 
governmental institutions of an 


in 1884 an expedition of the Australian Squadron of the Royal 
Navy formally annexed Papua on behalf af Queensland. This 
historic photograph shows the Commodore reading the pro- 
clamation at Argyll Bay. 
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A detachment of Papuan constabulary in 1906. 


identiiably separate nature. 
Leadership roles were carried out 
predominantly by ‘big men’ 
whose status was based on a 
combination of personal 
achievement and seniority. 


When Australia first accepted 
responsibnity for Papua and later 
New Guinea its major moti- 
vation was self-interest. Feeling 
insecure as an outpost of 
England in the antipodes, Aus- 
tralians first were concerned to 
denv access to areas close to 
Australia to European countries 
who were competing with Britain 
in the search for territories to 
provide overseas bases, addi- 
tional resources, and other pro- 
ducts. in Papua, Australian 
Administration began in 1906, 
Papua having formerly been a 
British Protectorate since 1884, 
and a possession since 1888. The 
former German New Guinea was 
occupied in 1914 by Australian 
troops, immediately following 
the outbreak of war with Ger- 
many. The military administration 
set up was replaced in 1921 by 
a civil administration, established 
under Mandate from the League 
of Nations. The western half of 
the main island was part of the 
Netherlands East Indies and is 
now the indonesian Province of 
Irian Jaya. 
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From the beginning of its 
administration of Papua, Aus- 
tralia emphasised the welfare and 
development of the local people. 
When it assumed control of 
New Guinea Australia found 
that the area had been adminis- 
tered by Germany almost solely 
as a commercial undertaking. 
The international community that 
granted a Mandate over German 
New Guinea to Australia ex- 
pected that as little disruption as 
possible would be caused to 
the existing administration, and 
‘local laws and customs’. 


European plantations were 
more numerous in New Guinea 
and were longer establisned, and 
time was needed to give effect 
without disruption of the estab- 
lished economy to tne require- 
ments of Article 22 of the Peace 
Treaty of 1919 which required 
the application of ‘the principle 
that the well-being and develop- 

nent of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization’. 


Civil administratien 


As a result, two adminis- 
trations developed, with some- 
what different characteristics and 
emphasis, but generally on a 
similar pattern with the interests 
of the inhabitants a paramount 
concern. 


The civil administration of 
New Guinea was suspended in 
December 1941 on the Japanese 
invasion. Papua continued to be 
administered under the Papua 
Act until it too was invaded in 
1942. The Australian New 
Guinea Administrative Unit 
(ANGAU) of the Australian 
Army based in Port Moresby was 
set up in April 1942. It was 
responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants in both Papua and New 
Guinea and the country has been 
administered as one unit since 
that time. 


World War Hl brought devas- 
tation to large areas of the 
country, particularly in New 
Guinea, and disruption to the 
people's normal way of life. The 
large influx of men and equip- 
ment caused social changes in 
many areas, and normal econo- 
mic life was terminated while 
huge numbers of local able- 
bodied men were drafted into 
service as labourers and carriers 
to meet the over-riding needs of 
the armed forces. 


Provisional administration 


When the Japanese surren- 
dered, Australia’s policy inregard 


As gold production declined in the Wau-Bul 


tumber jadusiry. 





to Papua New Guinea was 
formally announced by Mr E. J. 
Ward, Minister for Territories in 
the Chifley Labor Government. 
Introducing the Papua-New 
Guinea Provisional Adminis- 
tration Bill, to the Australian 
Parliament on 4 July 1945, 
Mr Ward made a broad statement 
of policy while negotiations for 
a Trusteeship Agreement with 
the United Nations were still in 
progress. The Act anticipated 
Australia’s intention to seek the 
United Nation’s acceptance of 
an administrative union between 
Papua and New Guinea which 
the military administration hac 
established. Mr Ward told the 
Australian Parliament: 


‘The occupation by the 
enemy of most of the Territory 
of New Guinea and a large 
portion of the Territory of 
Papua caused disruption to 
the native inhabitants and 
destruction of property that 
will require considerable sums 
of money to repair. Some af 
this money will be forth- 
coming from the Common- 
wealth War Damage scheme 
which applies to the Terri- 
tories, but appropriations will 
also be necessary from the 


rea interest developed in the nearby stands of Klinki pine so establishing a new 
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revenue of the Commonwealth 
to assist in the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of the Terri- 
tories. This Government is not 
satisfied that sufficient interest, 
had been taken in the Territor- 
ies prior to the Japanese inva- 
sion, or that adequate funds 
had been provided fer their 
development and the advance- 
ment of the native inhabitants. 
Apart from the debt of grati- 
tude that the people of 
Australia owe to the people of 
the Territory, the Government 
regards it as its bounden duty 
to further to the utmost the 
advancement of the people, 
and considers that can be 
achieved only by providing 
facilities for better health, 
better education and for a 
greater participation by the 
people in the wealth of their 
country and eventually in its 
government.’ 


Before World War Il had ended 
Australia and New Zealand had 
agreed to invite four other 
governments with dependent 
territories in the region to co- 
operate in the establishment of 
a regional commission to 
advance the welfare of non- 
self-governing peoples in the 


Pacific area. In 1949 the South 
Pacific Commission began its 
work with the cost of the 
Commission contributed by the 
member governments, Australia, 
New Zealand, Great Britain, the 
United States, France and the 
Netherlands. When the western 
part of New Guinea became a 
part of Indonesia in 1963, it was 
excluded from the Commission's 
area, and the Netherlands with- 
drew from the Commission. 


United Nations 

As a signatory of the Charter 
of the United Nations, Australia 
subscribed to the Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and recognised ‘the 
principle that the interests of 
the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories are paramount, and 
accepted ‘As a sacred trust the 
obligation to promote to the 
utmost . the well being of 
the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories and to ensure 


A 
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. . . their political, economic, 
social, and educational advance- 
ment . . and to develop self 
government . . and to assist 
them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political 
institutions’. 

In placing the former Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea under 
the International Trusteeship 
system established under the 
Charter Australia accepted 
specific obligations in respect of 
New Guinea. 


In fulfilling its obligations 
under the Charter, Australia has 
faced great problems in the 
number and diversity of small 
social groups in Papua New 
Guinea and in the difficult 
terrain which has obstructed 
communications, development, 
and national unity. The dedi- 
cation of Australia to this task 
was confirmed in 1949, when 
the Australian Parliament passed 
the Papua and New Guinea Act 
1949 which approved the 
placing of New Guinea under 
the international  trusteeship 
system and provided for the 
government of New Guinea in 
an administrative union with 
Papua called ‘The Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea’. The 
Act also provided for a largely 
appointed Legislative Council to 
make ordinances for the peace, 
order and good government of 
the Territory, and for an Execu- 
tive Council of nine officials ‘to 
advise and assist’ the Adminis- 
trator. In addition the Act made 
specific provision for the creation 
of local government councils. 
empowered to make rules for the 
maintenance of peace, order and 
good government of the indi- 
genous community, to provide 
public works and social services 
for that community, and to 
undertake any business enter- 
prise for the good of the 
community. 


It was not until just before the 
outbreak of World War H in 1939 
that it was realised that large 
population groups existed in the 
mountainous interior of the main 
island of Papua New Guinea. 
The policy of peaceful contact 
which had been stressed from 
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the earliest times in Papua was 
now extended into the rugged 
highlands. 


Pioneers of government 


The first requirement of 
government was acceptance of 
the desirability of ceasing tribal 


in the Technical School at Lae, in the 
Morobe District, a student receives inst- 
ruction on the operation of a lathe, 





fighting. The pioneers of govern- 
ment were the patrol officers 
who contacted the people and 
set up patrol posts in remote 
areas. The structure of govern- 
ment was built up as larger areas 
came under influence and 
administration in the field was 
carried out by District Com- 
missioners who directed and 
co-ordinated in the area for 
which they were responsible the 
work of the various departments 
of the central government. Health 
care, agricultural extension, 
education and welfare services 
were initially brought to the 
people by officers of the adminis- 
tration travelling on foot. 


During the 1950s stress was 
placed on the desirability of 
providing universal primary edu- 
cation in English, to help over- 
come the continuing divisiveness 
of small group identity and lack 
of a common language, and as 
a means of providing the popu- 
lation in all areas of Papua New 
Guinea equal access to the 
advancement which Australia 
was committed to ensure, 


Unfortunately primary edu- 
cation is still not universaily 
available, but there are now 
secondary schools in each 
administrative District, teacher 
training establishments and 
opportunities for attending 
higher education at institutions 
like the University of Papua New 
Guinea, the University of Tech- 
nology, the Administrative Col- 
lege, the Vudal Agricultural 
College, the Papuan Medical 
College (now the University’s 
Medical Faculty), the Goroka 
Secondary Teachers’ College and 
the Forestry College at Bulolo. 


The Australian Government 
believed practical administration, 
government and politics were 
also part of the education pro- 
cess and that these subjects 
could best be taught by pro- 
viding opportunities for respon- 
sible participation. The mass of 
the people acquired a knowledge 
of government and of the elec- 
toral process through partici- 
pation in focal government 
institutions. 
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Council rules, after approval by 
a District Officer, had the full 
force of law in a council area. 
An Ordinance provided that 
councils could, with the approval 
of the Administrator, levy rates 
and taxes and make charges for 
services. In the beginning, local 
government councils needed 
detailed supervision. In some 
council areas the councillors and 
people were reluctant to work 
without a government-appointed 
adviser; but in other areas there 
were complaints of undue in- 
fluence exercised by advisers. 
The policy of the government 
was to withdraw council advisers 
as soon as possible. 


Development of 
government 


Combined councils con- 
ferences in 1959 and 1960 
provided evidence that the aims 
of the local government system 
were being achieved, and that 
councillors were coming forward 
capable of contributing to dis- 
cussion of regional and national 
affairs. Political involvement and 
education of the people at the 
central government level began 
with the appointment of three 
indigenous members to the first 
Legislative Council inaugurated 
on 26 November 1951. 


In the field of constitutional 
development, Australia has pro- 
ceeded on the basis that the pace 
and nature of progress to internal 
self government and indepen- 
dence should be determined in 
consultation with the people. It 
has looked to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people to 
indicate their wishes. This has 
been done through the legis- 
lature, firstly through the Legis- 
lative Councils with a smal! but 
successively increased elected 
component, and from 1964 
through the almost wholly 
elected Houses of Assembly 
which succeeded them. 


Three successive Houses of 
Assembly since 1964 have given 
the Papua New Guinea people 
an experience of national politics 
almost without parallel for a 
nation in the period prior to S a a 
independence. From the first Hauling logs at Stettin Bay, near Hoskins in West New Britain, 
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19691/73——2 
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House the legislature has con- 
tained an elected majority of 
Papua New Guineans. In the 
second and third Houses elec- 
torates were classified as either 
‘Open’—candidature open to all 
electors over 21—-or ‘Regional’, 
the latter consisting of one or 
(usually) several open elec- 
torates. Candidature for regional 
electorates was confined to 
electors who had achieved an 
educational level, of, or equi- 
valent to, completion of junior 
secondary school. The Houses 
had wide legislative authority, 
limited only by the requirements 
of assent by the Administrator 
(in certain specified cases, of the 
Australian Governor-General) 
and the power of the Governor- 
General to disallow Ordinances 
within a fixed period of six 
months. It is significant that the 
last disallowance or refusal of 
assent occurred in 1967. 


House of Assembly 


Development of the Executive 
was closely linked to that of 
the legislature. In the first House 
of Assembly a number of elected 
members were appointed as 
‘Under-Secretaries’ to various 
departments to gain experience 
of the nature of adminis- 
tration. In the second House 
‘Ministerial Members’ and 
‘Assistant Ministerial Members’, 
were appointed from elected 


Port Moresby harbour, 
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members nominated by the 
House. At first sharing authority 
with the official heads of the 
Departments covered by their 
portfolios, from mid-1970 Minis- 
ters were required to accept full 
authority. 


This last change was linked to 
the augmentation by the Aus- 
tralian Government of the 
authority of the Administrator's 
Executive Council. Consisting at 
this time of 10 Ministerial and 
four official members, the 
Council was the supreme execu- 
tive body in Papua New Guinea. 
As aresult of arrangements under 
the Papua New Guinea Act, the 
Council was given final authority 
over a wide range of government 
activities, with the undertaking 
by the Australian Government 
that decisions by the Council in 
these fields were final and 
legislation passed by the House 
of Assembly concerning them 
would be passed to the 
Governor-General with a recom- 
mendation of non-disallowance. 


Successive determinations 
under the Papua New Guinea 
Act have transferred final 
authority over an increasing 
range of government activities to 
the Administrator's Executive 
Council. 


Elections to the third House of 
Assembly saw the first full 
emergence of party politics in 


Papua New Guinea. The Aus- 
tralian Government consistently 
maintained that for the Adminis- 
tration to create or foster the 
development of parties would 
merely result in the creation of 
artificial organisations without a 
real popular basis or attachment 
—the reverse of genuine parties. 
it was maintained, against critics 
of this view, that parties would 
appear when conditions war- 
ranted and their viability would 
be tested by the public response 
to them. 


In 1967 a group of younger 
Papua New Guineans submitted 
proposals to the Select Com- 
mittee on Constitutional 
Development of the first House 
of Assembly which, among other 
things, called for rapid move- 
ment to self-government. Some 
of the group became, at the 
first meeting of the third House of 
Assembly in April 1972, Minis- 
ters of the Papua New Guinea 
Government which later that year 
obtained the approval of that 
House to 1 December, 1973 as 
the date for full internal self- 
government. 


From the group there emerged 
in 1967 the PANGU Party, the 
first political party in Papua New 
Guinea to obtain increasing 
public support and set up a 
lasting popular organisational 
base in some areas. A small 


number of members were elected 
to the second House and con- 
sistently carried out the function 
of an opposition. 


Emergence of national 
parties 


In 1971 three more national 
parties appeared, the United, 
whose main distinguishing 
feature was opposition to early 
self-government, the Papua New 
Guinea National, which com- 
peted with the United Party for 
Highlands support and had 
many views similar to those of 
Pangu and the Peoples Progress 
Party, which stressed the impor- 
tance of the nature, rather than 
timing of self-government. 


Although almost all successful 
candidates for the 100 member 
third House in the February- 
March 1972 elections were 
elected as a result of factors 
other than their party allegiance, 
the overwhelming majority of 
members either belonged to, or 
soon joined one of these major 
parties. Following intensive 
negotiations a Coalition Govern- 
ment of Pangu, Peoples Progress 
and Papua New Guinea National 
parties and a number of inde- 
pendents was formed with the 
United Party going into Oppo- 
sition. 


in September 1972 the House 
of Assembly resolved that Papua 
New Guinea should be self- 
governing on 1 December 1973, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 
A Constitutional Planning Com- 
mittee consisting of members 
representative of ail groups in 
the House was set up, and the 
number of powers transferred to 
Papua New Guinea from Aus- 
tralia was progressively in- 
creased. In those matters not 
transferred, Australia acts oniy 
after the fullest consultation with 
the Papua New Guinea Govern- 
ment. The only powers to be 
retained to Australia until inde- 
pendence are those of foreign 
relations and defence, and Papua 
New Guinea Ministers are being 
increasingly involved in these 
fields. 


Consistent with its policy for 
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The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr Michael Somare, addressing the 
Australian National Press Club in Canberra 


the development of political 
consciousness from village level 
and its educational policy of 
seeking to provide equal access 
to advancement to all, Aus- 
tralia’s economic policy was 
aimed at developing the re- 
sources of Papua New Guinea 
to provide a rising standard of 
living for the whole population 
and at encouraging all sections 


of the community, especially the 
indigenous people, to play their 
part in that development. High 
priority was given to the 
advancement of indigenous agri- 
culture to improve food supplies, 
bring about a more efficient use 
of village land and increase the 
production of cash crops. 
Specialists from various Aus- 
tralian Government departments 
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were made available to investi- 
gate a wide variety of technical 
problems, and a considerable 
amount of research and experi- 
mental work in relation to 
agricultural production, pests 
and diseases, stock breeding, 
fisheries, forests and mining was 
undertaken by Administration 
departments. 


Economic progress 


At the same time long-term 
development needs were not 
forgotten. The post-war grants 
from Australia led to a con- 
siderable increase in public 
expenditure on capital equip- 
ment, plant and machinery and 
materials for public works; the 
establishment of basic economic 
facilities such as power stations, 
water supplies, roads, aero- 
dromes, wharves, transport and 
marketing services as well as 


A drilling rig, about 250 miles north-west of Port Moresby and 28 miles 
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detailed examination of the 
country’s resources. In addition 
expenditures on sociai services, 
education and public utilities 
not only raise the health and 
general educational standards 
but have the consequential long- 
term effect of accelerating 
economic progress by enabling 
the indigenous people to make 
an increasingly effective con- 
tribution thus stimulating local 
economic activity. 


in 1963 at the request of 
Australia the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment carried out an economic 
survey of Papua New Guinea. 
in its report the Mission included 
that it was impressed by the 
remarkable progress made since 
the last war under the direction 
of Australia. It stressed however 
the need for a development plan, 
commented on the extent and 


likely increase in the dependence 
of Papua New Guinea on outside 
support, and stated that the weak 
financial structure of Papua New 
Guinea made it desirable to con- 
centrate on investment projects 
with returns which would be 
forthcoming quickly. 


The Banks report was 
accepted by the Australian 
Government as a basis for 
planning. As with its original aim 
of achieving at least universal 
primary education, Australia was 
obliged by international pres- 
sures, particularly from the 
United Nations and its Asso- 
ciated Agencies, to modify its 
am of providing a gradually 
rising standard of living for the 
whole population. in imple- 
menting this new policy major 
emphasis was placed not only 
on increasing production but 
also on advancing a number of 





up the Omati River. 


Papua New Guineans through 
secondary and higher education 
and vocational training. Major 
aims were to build up the 
capacity of at least some Papua 
New Guineans and to provide 
greater opportunities fer their 
employment in private industry. 


The potential conflict between 
expatriate developers and Papua 
New Guinean nationalists has 
been diminished by the Aus- 
tralian Government—as Trustee 
for the people-—acting to acquire 
an equity in selected major 
development projects, par- 
ticularly in mining and forestry, 
or wherever natural resources 
are exploited Since 1968, the 
Australian Government has been 
acting to acquire from the 


expatriate sector areas of land 
in those places where original 
land alienation dating back to 
the days of German adminis- 
tration now confines exploding 
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in World War li the Territory was a widesp 
hard way. Qut of the measures of reconstru 


of today has emerged. 
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populations such as those of the 
Tolai people on the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain. Land 
(including developed plantations 
acquired) is being transferred 
to indigenous ownership to 
relieve this pressure. 


A very rapid rate of growth 
has been achieved, much of it 
due to the massive Bougainville 
copper project with an invest- 
ment in excess of $400 million. 
Feasibility studies of copper 
prospects and detailed geo- 
logical investigations are being 
undertaken in other areas. 
Several significant discoveries of 
natural gas have been encoun- 
tered, and offshore drilling in 
the Gulf of Papua has resulted 
in flows of gas and condensate. 


Growth potential 


The manufacturing industry, 
though small at present, is 


among the fastest growing sec- 
tors of the economy, the value 
of output growing from 
$48,000,000 in 1965-66 to 
$86,000,000 in 1969-70. The 
major manufacturing enterprises 
are those processing primary 
products largely for export such 
as plywood, desiccated coconut, 
coconut oil and copra by- 
products, pyrethrum and 
passionfruit juice and pulp. 
During the past decade there 
has been a rapid growth of 
industries catering for the local 
market, often using imported 
materials. 


It is the Papua New Guinea 
Government's policy to en- 
courage the establishment and 
expansion of manufacturing 
industry as rapidly as possible 
to provide jobs and training for 
a growing urban work force, to 
diversify the economy and lessen 
dependence on a few primary 
export commodities and to re- 
place imports. In particular, as 
part of the overall policy to 
involve Papua New Guineans in 
all aspects of the economy, 
manufacturing industry is being 
encouraged to disseminate 
managerial and technical know- 
how to make possible ultimately 
the indigenous ownership, 
management and operation of 
industrial enterprises. 


The Papua New Guinean 
Government recognises that to 
achieve these objectives there 
is a need for continued overseas 
investment in the manufacturing 
field, to introduce the knowledge 
and technica! expertise indis- 
pensible to industrial develop- 
ment and to broaden the 
country’s economic base, 


Guidelines for foreign invest- 
ment seek to encourage invest- 
ment which assists in developing 
Papua New Guinea on a sound 
and balanced basis, provides 
opportunities for significant local 
equity participation and makes 
provision for employment and 
training opportunities. 


read battlefield where thousands of Australians learned the geography of the Territory the 
ction initiated by the Australian New Guinea Administrative Unit the unified administration 
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Special measures to assist 
investment in Papua New Guinea 
include a Development Bank, 
which was established in 1967 
to provide funds to assist indi- 
viduals and enterprises in 
developing the country, and an 
investment Corporation, which 
began operating in 1972, to 
promote arrangements to secure 
a significant share of local 
ownership in major business 
ventures in Papua New Guinea. 


The increasing transfer of 
powers has led to a reappraisal 
by Papua New Guinea's leaders 
of the aims of economic develop- 
ment, and the way the country 
should achieve those aims. In 
August 1973 the first planning 
document in Papua New Guinea 
to be prepared fully under the 
supervision of the Papua New 
Guinea Government, the 
1973~—74 Improvement Plan, was 
tabled in the House of Assembly 
This interim plan is intended to 
prepare the way for a five-year 
program due to commence in 
1974-75. The Improvement Plan 
reflects the concern of elected 
Papua New Guineans for rural 
development, equality and closer 
attention to local traditional 
values. Papua New Guinea's 
objectives and policies in the 
Improvement Program, which 
have been approved by the 
House of Assembly, are: 


e increased control of the 
economy by Papua New 
Guineans 


e more equal distribution of 
economic benefits 


e decentralisation of econo- 
mic activity and Govern- 
ment spending—emphasis 
on agriculture, village in- 
dustry, better internal trade 


è emphasis on small-scale 
artisans, business and ser- 
vice activity 


e greater economic self- 


reliance 


e more financing of Govern- 
ment expenditure from local 
revenue 
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Graduation ceremony at the University of Papua New Guinea. 


ə rapid increase in female 
participation 


e government control and 
involvement when neces- 
Sary. 


When Papua New Guinea 
achieves its independence, and 
Australia has discharged its 
obligations under the United 
Nations Trusteeship Agreement, 
Papua New Guinea will continue 
to occupy a special place in the 
Australian Government's poli- 
cies. 


The Prime Minister recently 
summed this up, when addres- 
sing the Australian Institute of 
Political Science, he said: 


‘We shall have as our close 
neighbour an independent 
Papua New Guinea which will 
have for the rest of this century 
the first call on our sub- 
stantially increased foreign aid 
program. We shail be working 
closely in co-operation with 
the Government of Papua New 
Guinea through a specific and 
guaranteed economic pro- 
gram. 


Australia’s development 
assistance 


Australia’s aid program to 
Papua New Guinea will be 
developed in co-operation and 


consultation with the Papua New 
Guinea Government in further- 
ance of objectives thought out 
and defined by Papua New 
Guinea leaders, enjoying the 
support of the House of 
Assembly and the people it 
represents. It will be worked out 
in the context of the objectives 
of the Improvement Program. 


To fulfil more effectively its 
changing role in Papua New 
Guinea, the Australian Govern- 
ment has announced the estab- 
lishing of the Australian 
Development Assistance Agency 
which will co-ordinate the whole 
of Australia’s aid administration. 


Although Australia recognises 
Papua New Guinea's special 
place in its policies, it does not 
seek an exclusive relationship 
with Papua New Guinea after 
independence. It also supports 
Papua New Guinea’s aims of 
self-reliance, and indeed, will 
direct its aid towards the 
achievement of this. 


1 December 1973 marks the 
beginning of a new era for 
Papua New Guinea, although 
little outward change will be 
evident. It is the culmination of 
a smooth and orderly assumption 
of responsibility for government 
by Papua New Guineans since 
1970. Independence will follow 
but for Papua New Guinea, the 
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transition will be little more than 
a tidying-up exercise. By inde- 
pendence, there will be no areas 
of government in which the new 
nation of Papua New Guinea will 
be unfamiliar or lack experience. 


Australia looks forward 
confidently to Papua New 
Guinea’s assumption of full 
independence and its contri- 


bution to the development of 
the modern world. 





The House of Assembly in session 
at Port Moresby. 
















ai aama anina a a a vta 
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During the Prime Minister's overseas visits in 
October and November, new understandings were 
forged with two of Australia’s greatest neigh- 
bours—-with Japan, our most important trading 
partner, and with China, the most populous nation 
in the world. In his speech to the Australian 
Parliament, Mr Whitlam said that Australia had 


redefined its relationship to the benefit of both 
sides and set new perspectives that will endure 
for years to come. 

This issue of the ‘Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record’ contains the texts of major speeches 
and discussions during the Prime Minister's 
visit to China and Japan. 
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with Japa 


Luncheon Address by 
Mr Whitlam in Japan 


These two associations—-the Japan Austra- 
lia Association and the Japan/ Australia 
Businessmen’s Co-operation Committee—ex- 
ress the remarkable growth in the friendli- 
ness, warmth and importance of the relations 
between our two countries over the past gen- 
eration. Long may it continue. 

I am in Tokyo for the second Japan/ Aus- 
tralia Ministerial Committee. With me is the 


ge 


and China 


largest and most senior delegation of Minis- 
ters ever to leave Australia on any mission. It 
is a practical proof of the importance we 
attach to Australia’s relations with Japan. 


We are here to work out detailed ways in 
which to advance that relationship. for the 
mutual advantage of both our countries. We 
are also here to reassure the Government and 
people of Japan that the policies of the new 
Australian Government are not aimed against 
Japan, or any section of its community, and 


19691 °73-—~3 





decidedly not against the Japan business com- 
munity. 


The aim of my Government is a very sim- 
ple one: it is so to conduct our affairs as to 
show that Australia is a responsible, co-opera- 
tive, progressive member of the international 
community while at the same time safeguard- 
ing and promoting Australia’s own essential 
interests, 

I believe that any fair and reasonable 
examination of our policies will show that 
that is precisely what we are doing, 

In following this course, it has become very 
clear that the common interests of Japan and 
Australia touch at many points. There is no 
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significant matter upon which we have yet 
found any real conflict of interest or objec- 
tives. With Japan we share a common interest 
in international monetary reform and a sound 
international currency. Both Japan and Austra- 
lia have made firm decisions which prove our 
responsibility and sincerity in this regard. Like 
Japan, we have an interest in broadening and 
liberalising world trade. In an unprecedented 
move for an Australian Government——one not 
without its political risks—we have cut all 
tariffs 25 per cent. This was part of our con- 
tinuing fight against inflation—a problem we 
share with Japan and all the developed democ- 
racies. Above all, we share with you an interest 
in Japan’s prosperity, and the prosperity of 
Japanese industry. Quite clearly, Australian 
prosperity must depend to a very great degree 
upon the prosperity of her largest trading 
partner. 

Within this very broad framework of gen- 
eral agreement and community of interest, the 
Australian Government is pursuing a range of 
policies designed to protect and promote our 
own national interests as we see them, and I 
must emphasise very strongly, as seen, sup- 
ported and endorsed by the people of Australia. 

These I know are matters of some interest 
to you. They relate to our policies on the use 
and ownership of our resources. 

There is nothing doctrinaire, ideological or 
arbitrary about the policies we are promoting 
in these matters. They are in response to the 
clear wishes of our people. No Australian 
Government could have continued the 
unregulated exploitation of our resources and 
unlimited foreign investment of the past. This 
fact had indeed been recognised by our own 
predecessors in government. For example the 
law under which we have blocked or deferred 
some take-overs from overseas companies is 
in fact a measure enacted in their last weeks 
of power last year. 

We wish, the Australian people wish, to see 
greater Australian participation in the use, 
development and ownership of Australian 
resources. We wish to ensure that overseas 
capital inflows are associated with productive 
investment which adds to Australia’s real 
resources and brings real benefit to Australia. 

My Government has the firm policy objec- 
tive of promoting Australian control of Aus- 
tralian resources and industries. We also want 
to achieve the highest possible level of Aus- 
tralian ownership of our resources and indus- 
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tries. By the phrase ‘the highest possible level 
of Australian ownership’ we mean the highest 
Australian equity which can be achieved in 
negotiations, project by project, consistent 
with justice to all parties in such negotiations 
and of course consistent with Australia’s 
limited capacity to provide capital for devel- 
opment, 

In our pursuit of these objectives, there 
will be no discrimination against Japanese 
investment. Let me emphasise that. Japanese 
investment will continue to be given treatment 
as favourable as that extended anywhere else 
to any other country. 

Let me sum up Australia’s position and 
policies in terms of basic principles: 

We are an independent nation, with a very 
considerable degree of interdependence with 
many other countries—not least Japan, but also 
with the United States, Indonesia, New Zealand 
and, historically and traditionally, Britain. 

Any Australian Government owes it to the 
Australian people to pursue policies which 
make that independence a real and meaning- 
ful thing—and that means that Australians 
must have the major, overriding say in the 
way their affairs shall be conducted and how 
they shall work out their own destiny as a 
nation. 

Our interdependence with other great 
nations means our own national interests 
require that we shall take into full account 
the interests of those other nations. 

And that is what my Government is doing, 
and that is what we shall continue to do as 
long as the people of Australia entrust us 
with the management of their affairs and the 
chief responsibility for their welfare. 





‘Independence’, ‘interdependence’, these are 
good words, and well describe our policies 
and position. Yet I am not ashamed to use 
another word. It is the word ‘dependence’. 
Australia depends, in the best sense of the 
word, upon many other countries. We depend 
upon Japan in many ways. And we—~Austra- 
lia and Japan-—-depend upon each other in 
many ways. You can, I believe, always 
depend upon Australia—under any elected 
government—-to behave with honour, justice 
and decency. We are independent: we are 
interdependent; and we are dependable. That 
is my message, as leader of the Australian 
Government and people, to the Government 
and people of Japan. 
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Keynote Address to the 
Second Australia-Japan 
Ministerial Committee 
Meeting 


Below is the text of the keynote address 
given in Tokyo by the Australian Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. 
G. Whitlam, at the Second A ustralia—Japan 
Ministerial Committee Meeting on 29 October 
1973, 

At ihis, the second meeting of the Minister- 
ial Committee, I have the honour to lead the 
largest and most senior delegation of Aus- 
tralian Ministers ever to leave Australian 
shores to represent our country in another 
couniTy, 

There could be no clearer proof of the 
importance which the Australian Government 
attaches to our relations with Japan. There 
could be no clearer proof of the breadth, the 
many-sidedness of those relations. There 
could be no clearer proof of the significance 
we atiach to this Committee and the serious- 
ness with which we approach our work upon 
it. 

This Committee first met last year when a 
different Government was responsible for 
Australian affairs. Our support for the estab- 
lishment of this Committee was as whole- 
hearted in the days when we formed the 
opposition as is our support for its continua- 
tion now that we form the Government of 
Australia, 

The changed roles of the Australian politi- 
cal parties change nothing in the Australian 
desire for the closest, most cordial. most co- 
Operative relations with Japan. In this matter 
there is unanimity in our national Parliament 
and continuity in our national policy. And in 
this there can be no doubt that our Parlia- 
ment and our political parties faithfully 
reflect the wishes of the Australian people. 

Necessarily, naturally, a new Government 
in Australia has brought new policies, not 
least in great matters concerning our foreign 
policies, trad2 and investment, the use of our 
resources, the control and ownership of these 
resources, all matiers in which Japan has a 
very deep and proper interest. 

Such is the nature of the relations between 
our two countries, that Japan is perfectly 
entitled to have a full, frank explanation of 
those policies, and of those changes. 


We are here to give it. 

But on this the essential matter of the Aus- 
tralian desire for the warmest possible rela- 
tions between our two countries, there is no 
change whatsoever. Indeed, I am confident 
that before this meeting and our visit con- 
cludes, these relations will be put on an even 
firmer footing. 

The change of Government in Australia is 
only one part of the very considerable change 
occurring in our region. The process had 
Started well before last year’s meeting of the 
Ministerial Committee. At the centre of the 
process is the improved relations between the 
United States and The People’s Republic of 
China. This change has had important conse- 
quences for Japan and Australia. 

Just before last year’s meeting, Japan nor- 
malised her relations with the People’s Repub- 
lic. I was in Tokyo at the time President 
Nixon announced in July 1971 his intention 
of visiting Peking. I acknowledged at that time 
that Japan faced special difficulties not faced 
by Australia. I said at that time, here and in 
Canberra, that the task presented a high 
challenge to Japan’s statesmanship. It is a 
tribute to the quality of that statesmanship 
that the task was achieved in little more than 
a year. 

Since China’s entry into the United 
Nations, since President Nixon’s visit to Pek- 
ing, since the detente between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, since the end of 
foreign intervention in Indochina, I have 
tried to emphasise the new opportunities which 
these great developments offer to our region. 
I have also tried to emphasise how easy it 
would be for nations like Japan and Australia 
to let those opportunities slip and how tragic 
for our region such a loss would be if we 
allowed it to occur. 

Both Japan and Australia have taken 
advantage of the greater freedom of move- 
ment, the greater flexibility of policy that 
detente permits. 

It is gratifying for me to observe the great 
similarity in approach and directions between 
our two Governments and our iwo countries. 
Australia recognised China in December last, 
immediately after my Government came into 
power and we, like Japan are making good 
progress in developing a sound, broadly-based 
relationship. Both our countries have recog- 
nised the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
Both of us acknowledge the need for new 
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political arrangemenis in our region though 
both of us recognise that whatever form such 
arrangements may take, they must necessarily 
be gradual and of slow growth, requiring deep 
thought and close consultation with all our 
neighbours. 


Nothing is more absurd than the suggestion 
that either of our two countries or our two 
Governments has plunged recklessly or 
thoughtlessly into new courses in making the 
changes of policies we have in the past year. 
Both Japan and Australia, both the Tanaka 
Government and the Whitlam Government, 
have based their policies on the realities of 
our time and on the realities of our region. 
Far from being reckless or unpredictable in 
what we have done, we should have been 
reckless and irresponsible had we not so 
acted. We had to adjust to a situation brought 
about largely by the initiative of the United 
States. None of us were consulted about these 
initiatives though they were none the less wel- 


come for all that. But we would have been 
remiss indeed in our responsibilities to our 
own people and to our region had we failed to 
make the response we did. 

There are few nations tn the world whose 
fundamental interests coincide so closely as 
those of Japan and Australia. We have a 
common interest in each other's prosperity. 
As great trading partners, we have a very 
high degree of interdependence. To remain 


prosperous, Australia requires that Japan 
should remain prosperous, We have a com- 
mon interest in a sound and stable inter- 


national currency. As great exporters, the life- 
lines of both our countries He upon the seas 
and we have a common interest in the security 
and freedom of the oceans. As the two 
most developed industrial nations of the West 
Pacific. we share a common interest in the 
well-being of our region, so populous and so 
poor. We have a common interest in seeing 
that our region does not become an area for 





The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, being greeted by the Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Tanaka, and the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Okira, at the beginning of the Tokyo conferences. 
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competition or confrontation between the 
great powers. We have, above all, a deep and 
enduring interest in the preservation of 
peace—-the peace of the region, the peace of 
the world. The relations between our two 
countries are based upon the recognition of 
this great and abiding community of interests. 


The continuing task for both our Govern- 
ments is to relate our specific national interest 
to these broader, common interests: and to 
promote our respective national interests 
while at the same time promoting these com- 
mon interests. 

The Australian policies of most immediate 
concern to Japan relate to investment from 
overseas and to the use and development of 
our resources, particularly our great mineral 
resources. On these matters you are entitled 
to reassurance and we are here to give it. 


I emphasise that our policies are not aimed 
against any other nation, but for Australia. 


We will not ignore the interests of our 
major partners and we understand and appre- 
ciate Japanese interests in the future availabi- 
lity of our resources in various forms. 


We recognise that economic disruptions in 
Japan would affect Australia as well as Japan 
and we have no intention of causing this to 
happen. We have no wish to interrupt the 
supplies of minerals from Australia to Japan. 


Equally, we trust that Japan will not wish to 
interrupt our ability to supply by arbitrary 
import restraints. 

We recognise the remarkable interdepen- 
dence of the two economies and will continue 
to make reasonable quantities of materials 
available at prices which reflect the value of 
the materials to both countries. 

In the long-term we see our policies being 
of great benefit to Japan as well as to Aus- 
tralia. By putting our house in order we 
ensure that Japan will be able to deal with an 
Australia which has clear and long-term poli- 
cies designed to maximise benefits for both 
the supplier and the purchaser, 

Our new policies in respect of investment 
from overseas will be outlined during the 
meeting, but I might say here that our inten- 
tion is not to prevent investment from over- 
seas. We welcome it, we want it based on 
terms which mean that the control of our 
industries and our resources rests in Australian 
hands. 


Japan as much as any country in the world 
appreciates the need for control over its own 
industries. 


This is all we are seeking, no more, no less. 
Again, our policies are not anti-anyone: they 
are for Australia: let me say emphatically that 
Australia will not discriminate against Japan. 

Australia shares with Japan a very deep 
interest in ensuring that the great industri- 
alised nations of the world have secure and 
steady access to the resources their economies 
need, We also believe that the resource-pro- 
ducing and exporting nations like Australia 
are entitled to have secure and steady markets 
for their exports at fair and reasonable prices. 
There is an urgent need for rational inter- 
national policies on the production and mar- 
keting of the world’s resources. As far as 
Australia is concerned, there is no question of 
the resource producers exploiting the 
resource users. As far as Australia is con- 
cerned there is no question of our wishing to 
sit selfishly on our resources at the expense of 
other countries. 


It happens that at the very time when Aus- 
tralians are demanding a greater share in the 
control and use of their own resources, they are 
also becoming aware of the international 
implications of their possession of such great 
resources. 


We believe we must have appropiate 
national policies about the development and 
exploitation of our resources: we believe that 
internal and international questions related to 
our resources are inextricably linked. 


At the very time that we are discovering 
the extent of our resources, the western 
industralised world is becoming increasingly 
concerned about its access to mineral and 
energy resources. 


We rank amongst the world’s five main 
producers of bauxite, iron ore, tin, nickel, 
silver, lead, zinc, manganese and we have 
major deposits of uranium. In many cases our 
importance in the world as a producer is 
increasing. 

Eventually, therefore, Australia will 
become a significant element in the resource 
strategies of importing countries, particularly 
Japan. 

We would be foolish indeed—and other 
countries would regard us as foolish—if we 
did not take full account of these facts. 
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We are going to develop, therefore, a 
resources policy. That does not mean that we 
are going to play off one buyer against 
another or one seller against another. That is 
not the Australian way. We do intend, how- 
ever, to base our resources policy on five con- 
siderations: 


1. We must ensure that Australia’s own 
future energy needs and industrial 
requirements are met; 

we shall take full account of the effect 

of mining on the rights of our Aborigi- 

nal people in whose traditional lands, or 
what is left of them, so much of the 
newly discovered wealth lies; 

3. we want to enlarge opportunities for 
Australians to share in the ownership 
and development of Australian mineral 
resources; 

4. we shall encourage more processing of 
minerals in Australia: and finally, 

5. we shall try to ensure that our 
resources command a fair price in the 
world markets. 

Within the framework of those five prin- 
ciples, Japan can rely upon it, that Australia 
will remain a steady supplier of resources and 
a stable place for investment. 

I may say that there is a broader reason 


ro 


over and above our own national concerns 
which makes me extremely conscious of 


Japan’s need for reassurance on these matters. 
There is nobody more conscious than I, more 
appreciative than I, of what a former Prime 
Minister of Japan told me was Japan's ‘New 
Course’. I have emphasised my belief in the 
sincerity of Japan's new course on appropriate 
occasions, in Canberra, in Tokyo, in Washing- 
ton. in Peking. 

I believe that Japan is determined—the 
Japanese Government and the Japanese people 
--are determined to be the first great 
industrial power to break the nexus between 
economic strength and military strength and 
that she pursues this course in the belief that 
she can obtain fair and adequate access to the 
raw materials and overseas markets her indus- 
tries require without military threats or 
forces. 

This is a great thing for Japan and a great 
thing for the world. It is up to the nations of 
the world as well as Japan herself to see that 
this course succeeds. 

As far as Australia is concerned, I am 
determined to do all in my power to assist 
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and encourage Japan in that course and to 
make whatever contribution Australia can to 
its success. So Į believe it is in Australia’s 
interests, In every sense, to reassure Japan 
about the continuity and certainty of the 
resources she needs from us. It is in this spirit 
that my colleagues and I entered whole- 
heartedly and sincerely into these talks. 

I have said much about the characteristics 
of the relationship between Japan and Aus- 
tralia. For many years it has been the wish of 
the Japanese Government that this relation- 
ship should be symbolised and formalised by 
a broad treaty of friendship, commerce and 
navigation between our countries. For a vari- 
ety of reasons, previous Australian Govern- 
ments have deferred consideration of this 
matter. 


My Government has decided that it is now 


fitting and timely that our two countries 
should enter into some appropriate broad 
arrangement. We envisage that such a 


treaty—-a treaty of economic co-operation and 
friendship—should set out the broad frame- 
work of relations between our two countries, 
not to regulate those relations but rather to 
define and symbolise the increasing co-opera- 
tive spirit in which I believe these relations 
will be conducted. 


Obviously we do not propose that such a 
treaty should be concluded during our present 
visit to Japan. We would hope however, that 
there will be an agreement in principle to 
proceed along these lines, and that before 
many months have passed, Japan and Aus- 
tralia will have entered into such a treaty. 


l believe that a treaty which established a 
broad framework for economic co-operation 
will express in a more formal way, a symbolic 
way, the real friendship, the real community 
of interests, the real interdependence which 
exists between our two nations and our two 
peoples—a friendship, an interdependence, 
and identity of interests which I am very sure 
will be advanced by the deliberations of this 
historic meeting. 


The Whitlam/Ohira Press 
Conference, Tokyo 


The following is a transcript of the joint press 
conference held by the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Mr Ohira, and the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Whitlam, at the conclusion of 
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"and Australian Prime Ministers at Tokyo 
the fon, Gordon Freeh. 


Committee 
Foreign Affairs, 


the Australia/ Japan Ministerial 
talks at the Ministry of 


Tokyo, on 30 October 1973. 
Mr Qhira 

We have just completed the 
ond meeting of the 
erial Committee. 





two day sec- 
Australia/ Japan Minis- 


This is the second meeting of this Commit- 
tee, and is the first full-scale and h n sst level 
contact between our two countries since the 
Labor Party came to office in December last 


year. 
You are all very familiar with the situation 
between Japan and Australia. Our relations 


irpert 


in the background is Australia's Ambassador to Japan, 


sec- 
only to the 


are such that for Japan, Australia is ihe 
ond largest trading partner next 
United States. 
For Australia, Japan is her largest partner. 
But H is net only that our relations have 
grown to a tremendous level quantitatively. ] 


want to emphasise that the relationship 
between our two countries has come to an 
enormous compleieness, that of mutual 
dependence and complementarity. This, how- 





ever, ee not mean that there are no prob- 


lems on each of our sides. 
There are problems on each of our sides. 
But I believe on all of these issues or 
programs between us we have been able to 
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conduct a very effective exchange of views 
without reservations, a dialogue that has been 
very useful for our relationship. 

On our part, the Japanese Ministers who 
have taken part are deeply satisfied with the 
accomplishment of this meeting. 

Before I answer your specific questions, 
permit me to raise two matters that are 
worthy of particular note: 

One—as you know, for some time the Gov- 
ernment of Japan had been asking the Aus- 
tralian Government for the conclusion of a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 

At the present meeting, Prime Minister 
Whitlam has told us that indeed Australia 
today is thinking about such a treaty, but not 
just a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
but in terms of a new treaty that would for- 
malise the Japan/Australia relations on a 
much broader basis. 

And, in the meeting between Prime Minis- 
ter Whitlam and our Prime Minister, Mr 
Tanaka, Mr Tanaka expressed his whole- 
hearted agreement to the proposal explained 
by Mr Whitlam. 

So from now on between the two govern- 
ments the officials will be racking their brains 
and will be working hard to come up with a 
draft of a treaty after thoroughly studying 
what kind of relationship there should be 
between our two coumiries, as we want fo 
respond to the new age. 

We hope to produce a draft that would 
fully answer the expectations placed upon us 
by the two Prime Ministers. 

Salient point number two, energy and 
resources maiters, which have of late brought 
about much tension in the world, is a matter 
of particular concern to Japan. 

Japan has vital interest in a stable and con- 
tinuous supply of energy and resources. 

Australia, on the other hand, has the 
capacity to supply a large quantity of energy 
and other natural resources. 

And, through supplying such resources, 
Australia seeks to increase the opportunities 
for employment of its citizens and thus to 
raise the standard of living and welfare of its 
people. 

Therefore, ihe current energy and resources 
crisis has helped to bring to the fore the rela- 
tionship of mutual dependence and comple- 
mentarity between our two countries. 

At the various levels our two governments 
will now begin close contact, and we are sin- 
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The Prime Ministers ef Australia and Japan at the Press 
conference in Tokyo held at the conclusion of Mr Whitlam’s 
visit. 


cerely desirous that our already close rela- 
tionship be further enhanced. 

Finally, I would like to say that, as you 
have been able to observe, our guest, Prime 
Minister Whitlam. is a man of informal 
disposition and charming character. 

I think that for both the Japanese and the 
Australians we are lucky that a person like 
Mr Whitlam has come to such close contact 
with Japan, and I take this opportunity to 
once again wholeheartedly welcome the dele- 
gation led by Mr Whitlam and appreciate the 
outcome of this conference. 


Mr Whitlam 


Mr Ohira, I am very happy indeed, jin the 
presence of our countries’ Ambassadors and 
Press, to appear with you on this occasion. 

This has been a very significant few days in 
the history of Australia and, I hope, in the 
history of Japan. 

I join with you in expressing satisfaction at 
all the proceedings and the results of our 
meeting. 

I was here, also as Prime Minister, to have 
discussion with Mr Tanaka. I did so on the 
morning of my arrival last Friday. I conclude 
with another on the morning of our departure 
tomorrow. We had a very memorable and 
enjoyable dinner as his guests last night, and 
then yesterday and today, there was the sec- 
ond Ministerial Meeting. I had previously, 
two and a half years ago, met you, sir, and 
Mr Sakurauchi and Mr Nakasone, in Tokyo. 
One vear ago, you, and Mr Nakasone in Can- 
berra. My colleagues, Dr Cairns and Mr Crean, 
have already been here as Ministers and have 
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met you. Others of my ministerial colleagues 
have also been received by you. 

In all these individual meetings that we 
have had, in government or in opposition, we 
have formed a very high degree of under- 
standing with the Government of Japan. 

And now, collectively, as Australian Minis- 
ters, the largest number of Ministers ever to 
leave Australia to visit any other country or 
for any other purpose, we are happy indeed 
with the outcome of these discussions con- 


cerning the relations between our two 
countries. 
You didn’t mention, perhaps you were 


leaving it for me, that in many ways the 
highlight of out visit was at Mr and Mrs 
Tanaka’s dinner last night when the Prime 
Minister of Japan suggested that the outcome 
of our deliberations, the treaty, might be 
known as the Treaty of Nara. 

It was an appropriaie title in Japan, com- 
memorating the significance of Japan's 
ancient capital and cultural centre. 

From Australia’s point of view it is an 
appropriate name for the Nippon-Australia 
Relations Agreement. 

In both countries the name will be honour- 
able. 

There has been a change in the attitude of 
the Australian government to relations with 
Japan. Earlier there had been reluctance, a 
negative attitude, towards the proposal that 
Japan had made for some years for a broad- 
ranging treaty between our two countries. 

My government was favourable to the 
idea. 

It took a positive attitude towards it and 
from the first discussion that Mr Tanaka and 
I had. in your presence, Mr Ohira, last Fri- 
day morning, through all the intervening for- 
mal and informal meetings between us, the 
idea was greeied warmly. 

So in the next few weeks and months we 
can expect our officials to be discussing this 
matter, We each made suggestions as to the 
content of the agreement in our concluding 
plenary session this morning. But ihis is a 
memorable occasion. 

It is very satisfying to the Australian Dele- 
gation, and we are happy indeed that the 
Prime Minister of Japan, himself, should have 
given such a warm reception to the idea and 
should have suggested such a memorable 
name for it. 

I musi say, as I said to you privately, the 
whole of the Australian Delegation, the 
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Ministers, the officials, have been delighted 
with the arrangements which have been made 
in Tokyo and also in the provinces. 

We have been most warmly received and 
we have a better understanding of all the 
issues which have been raised by Japan. 

We believe Japan has a betier understand- 
ing of the issues that Australia has raised. 

But it is typical of the efficiency and cour- 
tesy of this country, the host country, that 
wherever we weni, arrangements were so 
pleasant and effective, and we thank you, Mr 
Ohira, very much for the arrangements over 
which you presided, in the conference and 
outside it. 


Question: 

Mr Ohira, I would like to ask you whether 
you are concerned by Mr Whitlam's 
announcement at the meeting yesterday that 
the Australian Government in future aims to 
prevent any further foreign ownership of Aus- 


tralian energy resources? 


Mr Ohira 

In regard to important energy resources, 
the Government of Australia desires to estab- 
lish their own national ownership and control, 
a desire and aspiration that I can fully under- 
stand and appreciate. 

However, this policy is a selective policy, 
as T understand it, and it does not apply to 
all minerals necessarily, 

There is a reservation to that policy, namely, 
that the important surplus will be available 
for export. 

This is an important point number one. 

Another important point, point number 
two, Is that Australia has assured us that this 
policy is not going to be implemented in any 
way to discriminate against any particular 
country. 

All countries will be dealt with in fair fash- 
ion and I fully understand Australia’s policy 
in so far as these reservations are concerned. 

Our question is, how we can besi be sure 
of a stable supply of the resources or miner- 
als that we seek on such a basis. 

Our job is to explore how we can be sure 
about that and I am sure we can find a way. 


Question: 
The Japanese business circles 
interested in your Pilbara project. 
We understand that Australia seeks to dev- 
elop this entire region industrially and the 


are very 
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Japanese business circles wish to co-operate to 
that end. 

The Japanese business interests seek to 
have equity participation in that project but I 
wonder what was the tener of your discus- 
sions yesterday? 

Could you tell us, Mr Whitlam, more 
specifically about Australian views with 
regard to the Japanese participation in this 
project, for example, will Japanese equity 
participation be possible only through AIDC? 


Mr Whitlam: 


There was some discussion about the Pil- 
bara and also about the AIDC. 

It was not, however, a conclusive discus- 
sion because it will not be probably until the 
middle of 1974 that the Australian National 
Government and the Western Australian State 
Government will receive the  pre-feasibility 
report. 

At this stage, I think one can only general- 
ise to this extent. 

In so far as natural gas is involved in the 
development of the Pilbara, the objective will 
be to have wholly Australian ownership or 
control and the AIDC may be one of the 
implements for achieving that. 

And, accordingly, any overseas partici- 
pation in the natural gas would have to be 
through the AIDC. 

On the other hand, iron ore is clearly a 
component in any development of the Pil- 
bara, and this may be, at various degrees, 
either a complete steel works or say pelletisa- 
tion. 

In neither case would total Australian own- 
ership be required, and while the AIDC 
might participate in the ownership of any iron 
ore developments in the Pilbara, it would not 
be the only component in such developments. 

And, overseas interests would not have to 
got through the AIDC as regards the develop- 
ment of the processing of iron ore. 


Question: 
Mr Whitham, what is the most important 


achievement of your talks as far as Australia 
is concerned? 
Mr Whitlam: 

To hear, at first hand, to explain at first 
hand, the attitudes, the policies, the programs, 
of the two governments. I suppose one can 


add also the response by the Australian Gov- 
ernment to the longstanding Japanese proposal 
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for a broad bilateral treaty between the two 
countries. 


Question: 

Mr Whitlam has suggested that Asian and 
Pacific nations join in an organisation some- 
thing like the Organisation for the American 
States and the Organisation of African States. 

What is Japan’s position in this proposal? 


Mr Ohira: 

What kind of machinery for regional co- 
operation should be created, if any, is a study 
for the Government of Japan. As you know, 
Asia is a highly complex region where inter- 
ests of many big powers are intertwined. If 
we are to produce a truly effective machinery 
for effective co-operation, we need to exert 
tremendous efforts to produce many ideas. 

Speaking honestly, I don’t think time is 
quite mature as yet, in my judgement, to 
produce any idea now, but I think it is a pro- 
posal that the Government of Japan should 
continue to examine as a concept. 


Question: 

When do you see a target date, so to speak, 
by which you wish to complete discussion and 
preparation for this Nara Treaty? 

For example, can you foresee the signing 
of such a treaty by the time of the third 
meeting of this Cammittee next year? 


Mr Obhbira: 


There has been no specific agreement 
between the two countries as to by when they 
should produce such a treaty. 

But we are to start our work immediately. 

I don’t think there is a need for us to wait 
until the occasion of the third meeting next 
year of this Ministerial Committee. 

On the Japanese side we feel we must 
finish the work and coincide the treaty way 
before that. 


Mr Whitlam: 

I would agree with what Mr Ohira has said. 

There will be two occasions in Australia 
next year when Japanese Ministers will be 
present. 

One will be the third of the Ministerial 
Meetings and there will also be, of course, 
the occasion, we expect, of the visit by the 
Prime Minister of Japan to Australia. 

it may well be that the treaty will be 
concluded before either event but it would be 
signed before or at either of those occasions, 
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The Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr Cairns: the Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam, and the Treasurer. Afr Crean, photographed 
during the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting in Tokyo. 


Question: 

What is the Japanese reaction to the Aus- 
tralian suggestion that although we don’t want 
any overseas ownership of our energy resources 
we still want their assistance both financially 
and technologically? 

Do you think Japanese interests would be 
prepared to put in money and technology to 
ensure a continuation of supply of these 
CHEFEY resources? 


Mr Ohira: 

Japan does not seek any 
control of natural resources, 

This is not only in Australia but with resp- 
ect of any resources-producing country. 

What Japan seeks is to assure herself of a 
stable supply of natural resources. 

Now, in trying to secure this supply, if the 
business interests concerned see that the eco- 
nomics favour such an arrangement in 
response to the request of the resources-pro- 


ownership of 


ducing countries, then we should not spare 
any efforts in extending our co-operation 
financially or technically, 


Australia/Japan Ministerial 
Committee: 
Joint Communiqué 


The following is the text of the communiqué 
issued in Tokyo on 30 October 1973: 


The Australian Delegation to the meeting 
was led by the Prime Minister and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, The Honourable E. G. 
Whitlam Q.C., M.P. and included the Minis- 
ter for Overseas Trade, The Hon. J. FE. Cairns 


M.P., The Treasurer, The Hon. F. C rean 
M.P., The Minister for Prim ary Industry, 
Senator The Hon. K. S. Wriedt an d The 


Minister for Minerals and Energy, The Hon 
R. F. X. Connor M.P. 

The Japanese Delegation to the meeting 
was led by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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His Excellency Mr M. Ohira, and included 
the Minister of Finance, His Excellency Mr 
K. Aichi, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry, His Excellency Mr Y. Sakurauchi, 
the Minister of International Trade and 
Industry, His Excellency Mr Y. Nakasone 
and the Minister of State for Economic Plan- 
ning, His Excellency Mr Z. Kosaka. 

The Prime Minister of Japan, His Excel- 
lency Mr Kakuei Tanaka, sent a message of 
welcome to the meeting. 

In their keynote speeches, the two Foreign 
Ministers noted the encouraging development 
of relations between Australia and Japan in 
all fields and the firm basis of mutual co- 
operation which existed between them. 

They recognised that a high level of inter- 
dependence had developed between the econ- 
omies of the two countries. 

They acknowledged that it was essential 
that a spirit of friendship and co-operation 
should continue to govern relations between 
the two countries in the economic and related 
fields, and it was therefore agreed that the 
two Governments would begin discussions on 
a broad bilateral treaty in these fields. 

The Committee held wide ranging discus- 
sions on economic and financial matters of 
mutual interest. 

It reviewed the economic situation of the 
respective countries. 

It noted with satisfaction the prospects for 
growth in the long term in the two countries, 
and the opportunities which this offers for 
increased co-operation in the economic field 
between the two countries. 

Concern was expressed on the question of 
the inflationary tendencies now apparent in 
the international economy and Ministers 
reported actions which their respective Gov- 
ernments were taking to deal with these prob- 
lems, bearing in mind the growing interdepen- 
dence of nations in a world economy. 

Ministers exchanged views on the progress 
being made towards reform of the inter- 
national monetary system, designed to provide 
a basis for the stable long term development 
of international economic relations. 

The Committee welcomed the achievements 
of the recent GATT Ministerial Conference 
held in Tokyo and reaffirmed that the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations should result in the 
expansion and the ever greater liberalisation of 
international trade of both industrial and 
agricultural products. 
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Ministers pledged their co-operative efforts 
to assure early and constructive results of 
these negotiations in concert with other 
countries of the world. 

Ministers recognised the close interdepen- 
dence and complementary nature of the bilat- 
eral trade between Australia and Japan which 
was of such great importance to the two 
countries and welcomed the evidence of fur- 
ther expansion of the trade. 

In view of the important developments 
which had taken place in trade between the 
two countries in the decade since the agree- 
ment on commerce was last revised in 1963, 
Ministers considered that it would be appro- 
priate to review the agreement taking account 
of the discussions referred to earlier. 

Australian Ministers explained the basic 
policies of the Australian Government on 
foreign investment and noted that foreign 
investment would continue to play an Impor- 
tant role in Australia’s economic develop- 
ment. 

They further noted that all foreign invest- 
ment proposals in Australia would in future 
be examined more closely to assess the 
benefits of such investment for Australia. 

Japanese Ministers stated that freer move- 
ment of international capital investment was 
essential for the sound development of free 
and open international economy. 

They further explained, and Australian 
Ministers noted, that the nature of the invest- 
ment from Japan to Australia had been not 
to own and control the Australian resources 
but to contribute to the development of 
resources and secondary industries in Aus- 
tralia mostly through participating in the Aus- 
tralian-initiated projects. 

The Committee recognised the contribution 
which capital investment has made to the 
development of the economies of the two 
countries. 

Australian Ministers explained the more 
liberal import policies initiated by the new 
Government and especially tariff policies 
including the 25 percent across-the-board 
tariff reduction. 

Japanese Ministers explained the 20 per 
cent cut across-the-board reduction in Japan- 
ese tariffs. 

The Committee recognised that both 
actions were significant contributions to the 
liberalisation of international trade. 

The Japanese Ministers noted with appreci- 
ation the positive response by the Australan 
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reviewed the measures 


PR ken by the Japanese Government in 


response to the hope expressed earlier by 
Australian Ministers for greater and more 
predictable access to the Japanese market for 
Australian primary products and discussed the 
question of the supply and demand situation 
and access for agricultural commodities. 

It was agreed that it was desirable for dis- 
cussions between officials to be initiated on 
these matters. 

The Committee noted that such discussions 
would signify an important aspect of the fur- 
ther development of co-operative relations 
between the two countries. 

Stable and continuing growth in trade in 
these items was very important to both 
countries and ministers recognised that, where 
appropriate and feasible, international com- 
modity agreements and mutually beneficial 
long term supply arrangements which were 
consistent with their international obligations 
would contribute to the achievement of this 
goal. 

Australian Ministers 
that Australia should develop strong and 
healthy secondary industries which would 
provide employment and contribute to the 
welfare of the Australian people. 

They took the opportunity to outline to 
Japanese Ministers the new measures and 
policies extending beyond tariff assistance that 
are currently being developed to promote the 
development of a more efficient secondary 
industry in Australia. 

Ministers recognised the mutual interdepen- 
dence and complementarity of Australia and 
Japan in energy and natural resources. 

The Committee emphasised the importance 
of the mutual reliability of the Japanese mar- 
ket for Australian natural resources on the 


expressed the view 
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one hand, and on the other, of Australia as a 
source of supply of these resources. 

Ministers reaffirmed that it was desirable 
for officials of the two Governments to con- 
tinue to have discussions and exchange of in- 
formation on various aspects of their mutual 
interests in developing, and processing and 
trade in mineral and energy resources includ- 
ing uranium in Australia, 

Ministers discussed the world situation on 
energy supplies and noted the importance to 
both countries of continued access to oil sup- 
plies. 

Ministers also discussed alternative energy 
sources and the increasing use of nuclear 
fuels for the production of energy. 

Ministers noted that Australia had the 
potential to become an important source of 
nuclear fuel. 

The Committee welcomed the recent 
measures taken by both countries to facilitate 
entry and stay for business purposes, and 
agreed that the two Governments should con- 
tinue to give full consideration to this matter 
for mutual benefit. 

The Australian Prime Minister introduced 
the Minister for Defence and Foreign Rela- 
tions of Papua New Guinea, Mr Maori Kiki, 
who gave an explanation of recent develop- 
ments in Papua New Guinea. 

He reviewed the progress being made 
towards independence, and explained Papua 
New Guinea’s current development policies as 
well as its interest in obtaining development 
assistance from overseas. 

Japanese Ministers noted the developments 
in Papua New Guinea, expressed the wish that 
Papua New Guinea would attain indepen- 
dence at an early date and noted that Japan 
looked forward to the progressive establish- 
ment of full co-operative relations with Papua 
New Guinea tn all fields. 

Australian Ministers expressed their appre- 
ciation for the hospitality and arrangements 
made by the Japanese Government for this 
meeting of the Ministerial Committee. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Australian 
and Japanese Ministers expressed their plea- 
sure at the wide ranging and cordial nature of 
the discussions, 

Encouraged by the success of this meeting, 
Australian and Japanese Ministers looked for- 
ward to the next meeting of the Ministerial 
Committee, which has been provisionally 
scheduled for 1974 tn Canberra. 
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Speech by the 
Honourable E. G. Whitlam 
on 31 October 
at Welcoming Banquet by 
His Excellency Chou En-lai, 
Premier of the State Council 
of the People’s Republic of 
China 


Premier Chou En-lai, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Australia is moving in a new direction, in 
its relationships with the world and 
specifically with the region in which it inevit- 
ably belongs. The course that we are setting is 
already clear and committed. Our concern is 
no longer exclusively with nations in far 
removed areas of the globe. Now, it is with 
all nations and particularly those with whom 
we share a common environment and com- 
mon interests and with whom we seek rela- 
tionships of equality. In Peking today, we 
give expression to our new international out- 
look. With no nation is our new aspiration 
symbolised more than if is with China, a 
power not only in our region but in the 
world. We look to a future in which over- 
emphasis on particular associations will no 
longer distort the proper relationships which 
should exist between Australia and its neigh- 
bours. In our view, this meeting in Peking 
contributes significantly towards that future. 


China is our close neighbour. In China 
today we see a great modernising force, cap- 
able of exerting profound influence in the 
world. Close co-operation and association 
between our two peoples is both natural and 
beneficial. This co-operation—this associa- 
tion—will be strengthened by our talks this 
week in Peking-—-the first such talks ever 
between Prime Ministers of China and Aus- 
tralia, 


In 1971 Į first visited China—before the 
first visit of Dr Henry Kissinger—only a 
week before—and on this occasion, I under- 
stand, only two weeks before. At that time, 
on behalf of the Australian people, | said that 
should I become Prime Minister we would 
establish diplomatic relations with China and 
that I would visit China in my first vear of 
office. The first promise we fulfilled within 
three weeks of gaining office. The second, at 
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the ready invitation 
I am fulfilling now. i 
invitation. For mvyselt 
accompany me, we hop.' 
many opportunities to re 
and hospitality that you 
people have offered to us. 
I wanted to make this visit iŲ 
of office as a  demonstrais 
significance attached by the Austra 
to developing relations with China, 3 
belief that our two countries short 
work in concert for the mutual benefit 
welfare and security of our two peoples. 


In China’s approach to relations with oi 
countries, we find a welcome emphasis on them 
principles of the equality of states and respect 
for the rights and views of small and 
middle powers. At a time when profound 
changes are taking place in the patterns of 
international relations, it is particularly 
important that the role of small and medium 
powers should be understood and appreciated, 
and that they should seize the opportunities 
for greater independence which the increased 
fluidity of the world situation presents to 
them. In this context, China’s support for the 
principles of respect for the national sover- 
elgnty, independence and territorial integrity 
of all states can make a significant contribu- 
tion to strengthening peace. These funda- 
mental principles we support and as we work 
together for their implementation, our two 
countries will be drawn into closer co-opera- 
tion. We hope and expect that our two 
countries, in a relationship of mutual trust, 
will work increasingly together to secure 
respect for these broad principles in the affairs 
of the region which touches both our countries. 


We share China’s desire for a fully effective 
solution to the Vietnamese conflict and their 
desire that the Paris agreements should be 
fully implemented by all parties concerned, 
Similarly, both countries look forward to the 
early restoration of peace in Cambodia. The 
Governments of both our countries have wel- 
comed the agreements reached between the 
parties concerned in Laos and we share a 
desire that the correct implementation ot 
these agreements will ensure peace in Laos. 


We are both concerned that the different 
social systems of the countries in the region 
should not inhibit the flow of ideas and that 
greater consultation and dialogue among these 
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fationship will not be exclusive but 
e relevance beyond our purely bilateral 
rns. For we believe that there are great 
fits for all in putting aside the rigidities 


animosities of the cold war era and 
asping the opportunities inherent in the 
Open framework of relationships now 


developing in the world, to build a structure 
of co-operation based on mutual respect and 
mutual trust. 


Chairman Mao Tse-rune and the Australian Prime Minister 
November. 
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Fi-wu and Premier Chou En-lat, in honour of 
all distinguished guests present, to the con- 
tinued happiness and well-being of the Chinese 
people and to the friendship between Aus- 
tralia and the People’s Republic of China. 


Premier Chou En-lai's 
Speech at Peking Banquet 


The following is the full text of Premier 
Chou En-lai's speech at the banquet he gave 
in Peking on 3} October in honour of the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Whitlam: 

Respected Prime Minister, The Hon. 
Edward Gough Whitlam, and Mrs Whitlam: 
Distinguished Guests from Australia, Friends 
and Comrades: 

The Whitlam 


Honourable Prime Minister 


Mr Whitlam, photographed during their meeting in Peking on 
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Chinese and Australian peoples and develo 
ing the relations between our two countries. 
And we are very glad that he has come today 
on an official visit to China as the first Prime 
Minister of the Australian Government to do 
o. Allow me, now, on behalf of the Chinese 
Government and people, to extend a warm 
welcome to the Honourable Prime Minister 
and Mrs Whitlam and to all the other distin- 
guished Australian guests! 


The Chinese and Australian peoples have 
always been friendly toward each other. More 
than a hundred years ago, many Chinese 
already crossed the vast ocean and settled on 
the beautiful and richly endowed land of 
Australia. They lived and worked together 
with the industrious and talented Australian 
people and sowed the seeds of Sino-Austra- 
lian friendship. Prior to the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, there were already quite 
a number of contacts between the peoples of 
the two countries. Our relations entered a 
new stage with the establishment of formal 
diplomatic relations in 1972. Through our 
joint efforts, they have made gratifying pro- 
gress in the past year. We are confident that 
this official visit of the Honourable Prime 
Minister Whitlam to China will open up 
bright prospects for the further development 
of our relations. 


Friends and Comrades: 


At present, the international situation is 
very good. Imperialist aggression and expan- 
sion are arousing the peoples of the world to 
ever stronger resistance. The entire world is 


changing ceaselessly amicst turbulence. The 
third world and the small and medium-sized 


countries are playing an ever more significant 
role in international affairs. Being situated in 
the Asia-Pacific region, China and Australia 
are of course concerned about developments 
in this region. Both in the Sino-US joint com- 
munique issued at Shangai and in the Sino- 
Japanese joint statement, we have declared 
that neither should seek hegemony in the 
Asia-Pacific region and each is opposed to 
efforts by any other country or group of 
countries to establish such hegemony. We 
know that the Honourable Prime Minister 
Whitlam has also expressed the hope to free 
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the Arab people, including the Palestiniai 
people. Even if they may appear to succeed} 


for a time, they are doomed to failure. Ten- 
sions and turbulence will continually recur in 
the Middle East. The actions of the super- 
powers will only serve to further expose their 
true features as expansionists pursuing power 
politics. The efforts to deceive, betray and 
divide the Arab people, including the Pales- 
tintan people, will surely arouse them to 
awaken further, strengthen their unity and 
carry forward their struggle against aggression 
and expansionism. The great Arab people, 
including the Palestinian people, will certainly 
not allow their destiny to be wilfully manipu- 
lated by others. 


China is a socialist country, and our social- 
ist system determines that we do not seek to 
be a superpower, now or in the future. China 
is ready to develop relations witn other 
countries on the five principles of mutual 
respect for sovereignty and territorial integri- 
ty, mutual non-aggression, non-interference in 
sach others internal affairs, equality ana 
mutual benefit, and peaceful co-existence. We 


hold that all countries, big or small, rich or 
poor, should be equal. Especially, big 
countries should not bully small ones, and 


strong countries should not bully weak ones. 
History has proved time and again that who- 
ever practices expansionism and degemonism 
will topple and fall. The superpowers of our 
day, who seek to ride roughshod over others 
and act the overlords on the strength of the 
few atom bombs they possess, will definitely 
end up no better. 
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Friends and Comrades! We are glad to see 
that, since the Honourable Prime Minister 
Whitlam assumed office, the Australian Gov- 
ernment has pursued an independent foreign 
policy, actively fostered ties with the third 
world and played a beneficial role in inter- 
national affairs. The current visit of Prime 
Minister Whitlam to China will give the 
leaders of our two countries a chance to have 
a broad exchange of views on international 
questions of interest to both sides and on our 
bilateral relations. This will not only enhance 
the understanding and friendship between our 
two countries and peoples, but also be helpful 
to the continued efforts of our two countries for 
the improvement of the international situation. 


Now, I propose a toast— 


To the prosperity of Australia and the 


well-being of her people, 


The top-level Chinese-Australian discussions in progress: 
on Mr Whitlam’s right is the Australian Ambassador to 
China, Dr FitzGerald, and on his left the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Sir Keith Waller. 
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To friendship between the Chinese and 
Australian peoples, 

To the health of the Governor-General, 
The Right Honourable Sir Paul Hasluck, 

To the health of the Honourable Prime 
Minister and Mrs Whitlam, to the health of 
all the other distinguished Australian guests, to 
the health of the Heads of Diplomatic Missions 
and their wives present, and to the health of 
our friends and comrades present here! 


Speech by the 
Honourable E. G. Whitlam 
on 3 November 
at Banquet in Honour of 
His Excellency 
Premier Chou En-lai 


Premier Chou En-lai, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Distinguished Guests, 


Three nignts ago you honoured my col- 
leagues and me with a banquet here in the 
Great Hall of the People. On that occasion 
we both expressed our belief that this visit 
would deepen and strengthen the friendship 
between the people of China and the people 
of Australia. I believe that expectation has 
been fulfilled —- more than fulfilled. In our 
discussions, and at our meeting with Chair- 
man Mao Tsetung, we have ranged over the 
widest possible area of the problems and 
opportunities ahead for our countries and for 
the worla. My colleagues too have engaged in 
wide-ranging discussions. These have all been 
discussions of real substance, of real value to 
Australia and | trust not without value to 
China. It is now clear that on a very broad 
range of issues, there is a very great degree of 
common interest and purpose between our 
two countries. Even on matters where we may 
have at this time a different approach, there 
is a very deep understanding of our respective 
views. Excellency, you have been most gener- 
ous wita your time. I am indebted to you, not 
only for the time you have taken in the midst 
of your great burdens and responsibilities, but 
for the iflumination and better understanding 
of China’s views and position which you have 
given me. And I acknowledge your confirma- 
tion of my view of the role Australia can and 
should play in our region. I go home even 
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a 


Banquet in the Great Hall of the People in Peking. 


more aware of the role and responsibilities of 
my country. 


| believe that in these four days in Peking, 
we have removed completely the misunder- 
standings of the past generation. I deeply 
regret that Australia was so slow in reaching 
friendship with China, but I may say on 
behalf of my people and nation, that once we 
make a friend, we are unshakable and un- 
swerving in that friendship. I say here in Pek- 
ing as 1 said in Tokyo on Monday, we are, 
for all our friends, a most dependable people. 
In your capital, the capital of China one and 
indivisible, I proclaim the enduring friendship 
between our two peoples. 

I have the honour to propose a toast: 

To the prosperity of China and the well- 
being of her great people, 

To the lasting friendship between the Aus- 
tralian and Chinese people, 


To Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
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To the Acting Chairman of the People’s 
Republic Tung Pi-wu 

To Premier Chou En-lai 

To the heads of diplomatic missions and 
their wives now present, 

To all distinguished guests present, 

To the continuing co-operation and friend- 
ship between our peoples in the cause of 
peace and progress. 


Premier Chou En-lai's 
Speech at the return banquet 
given by Mr Whitlam 

3 November 


Respected Prime Minister, the Honourable 
Edward Gough Whitlam, and Mrs Whitlam: 
Distinguished Guests from Australia, Friends 
and Comrades, it is with exceptional pleasure 
that we attend this grand banquet given by 
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the Honourable Prime Minister Whitlam this 
evening. Just now, the Honourable Prime 
Minister has given a friendly speech, express- 
ing the cordial sentiments of the Australian 
Government and people for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people. I wish to thank him sin- 
cerely on behalf of all the Chinese colleagues 
present here. 


During his visit in our country, the honour- 
able Prime Minister has met Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung and had a friendly conversation with 
him. Our two sides have had extensive and 
unconstrained talks on international issues of 
common interest and the question of further 


developing the relations between our two 
countries. These talks have been very 
beneficial to both sides. Two ministers and 


other officials of your Government have also 
excnanged views and arrived at some under- 
standings with responsible members of our 
governments ministries concerned on the 
questions of expanding trade and strengthen- 
ing cultural and scientific and technological 
exchanges. While visiting places of interest in 
Peking. the distinguished guests came into 
friendly contact with cur people. All this 
shows that the honourable Prime Minister’s 
visit, though lasting only a few days, has 
made an important contribution towards deep- 
ening our mutual understanding, strengthen- 
ing the ties of friendship between our two 
peoples and developing the relations between 
our two countries. 


Prime Minister Whitlam has shown concern 
for the reunion of Australians of Chinese 
descent with their relatives in China. The 
Chinese Government shares this concern. We 
are very pleased that many Chinese, after 
arriving in Australia, have chosen Australian 
nationality of their own will, lived in friend- 
ship with other people there and done their 
bit in building Australia. If they wish to 
exchange visits with their relatives in China 
or have the latter reunite with them, we are 
willing to give them assistance. We believe 
that to do so will help promote friendship 
between the Chinese and Australian peoples. 


Friends and comrades, the honourable 
Prime Minister and Mrs Whitlam and the other 
distinguished Australian guests will leave Pek- 
ing tomorrow. We warmly bid them farewell 
and bon voyage and request them to convey 
to the Australian Government and people the 
sincere friendship and good wishes of the 
Chinese Government and people. 


I propose a toast. 


To the ever deepening of the friendship 
betwen the Chinese and Australian peoples, to 
the health of the Governor-General, the Right 
Honourable Sir Paul Hasluck, to the health 
of the Honourable Prime Minister and Mrs 
Whitlam, to the health of all the other dis- 
tinguished Australian guests, to the health of 
the Heads of Diplomatic Missions and their 
wives, and to the health of our friends and 
comrades present here. 


Prime Minister’s Press 
Conference, Peking 


Below is the transcript of the press confer- 
ence held by the Prime Minister, Mr E. G. 
Whitlam, in Peking, on 4 November 1973. 


Prime Minister: 

Ladies and gentlemen: You already have 
the Joint Press Communique. There is one 
thing I can add to it. Following the dinner 
the Australian Delegation gave to the Premier 
and the Chinese side last night, there will be 
discussions about a Treaty of Nationality 
between the two governments. There are two 
other things I should say about the questions 
which I will invite you to put to me. One is, I 
gather it is the custom of this country for 
guests not to purport to state the policies or 
views of the host. Secondly, it is the custom 
not to detail conversations which the Chair- 
man has with visitors. The subjects of the 
conversations have already been given to you. 
There is one matter of particular importance 
which my colleague, Dr Patterson, could 
announce to you at this stage. 


Dr Patterson: 


Mr Prime Minister, ladies and gentlemen: 
As you know Mr Crean and I have had dis- 
cussions with several ministries over the last 
few days. And one of the very important and 
substantial matters which has now been fina- 
lised is that the Chinese Government has 
agreed to purchase very large quantities of 
sugar from Australia within the provisions of 
a long-term sugar agreement with Australia. 
Quantities involved are in the vicinity of 
300,000 tons of sugar per year. The initial 
agreement will be three to five years duration. 
Details will be the subject of further discus- 
sions between the Australian Sugar Industry 
and the China National Cereals Oil and 
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Foodstuffs Import and Export Corporation 
and tae governments of China and Australia. 
For some time the industry in Australia, the 
sugar industry in Australia, has been anxious 
for China to install specialised modern bulk 
handling facilities for the importation of 
sugar—large quantities of sugar—and_ the 
Chinese Government is making arrangements 
to install specialised modern bulk receiving 
facilities for raw sugar as well as some other 
commodities. Also, the Chinese Government 
is making arrangements to send a team of 
technical people to Australia to study and 
inspect Australia’s bulk handling facilities 
which are amongst the most modern in the 
world. I might say gentlemen that this agree- 
ment will be of tremendous importance to 
Australia. It is the culmination of a series of 
discussions which commenced when Mr 
Whitlam first came to China in 1971. We have 
carried it on-—carried those discussions on—a 
number of ways since that time and the sugar 
industry in Australia through the C.S.R..com- 
pany who are the agents have also continued 
those discussions. 





Prime Minister: 

May I repeat the significance of the conclud- 
ing remarks that Dr Patterson made. He 
inaugurated these discussions in July 1971. 
They have come to a successful conclusion on 
his return visit. Are there any questions to 
Mr Crean, Dr Patterson or me? 


Question——Can you place any estimate, any 
value, on this agreement with China? 


Dr Patterson: 

The details, as I mentioned, will be worked 
out in discussions between the industry, the 
two industry representatives, and the Govern- 
ments. But, naturally, they will be related to 
world prices. World prices at the present time 
are $150 per ton so it will be, if you take 
present world prices, it is a figure somewhere 
around $50,000,000 per year over a three to 
five year period. But it could be, of course, 
that long-term negotiations as with the Com- 
monwealth Sugar Agreement, that the long- 
term price will be a fair price to both 
countries, not necessarily a high price. That is, 
it will be a fair price, a negotiated price, as 
has been the practice in the long-term sugar 
agreement between Australia and Britain 
which, as you know, expires at the end of next 
year. 
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Question: Prime Minister, may I ask a 
question? We understand, while in Peking, 
you lodged a protest to the Chinese Govern- 
ment about the nuclear testing in the atmo- 
sphere. Can you give us the terms of that 
protest and indicate the response of the Chin- 
ese Government? 


Prime Minister: 

This subject was raised in the conversation 
with Chairman Mao. As I said, details of 
such conversations are not disclosed. The 
approach that the Australian Government has 
made on this matter is well known. I re- 
iterated it. 


Question: That’s with Chairman Mao. What 
about with the Premier? Does the same 
answer apply? 


Prime Minister: 

Yes. He was there. The Premier was there 
in the talks with the Chairman, as also was 
the Assistant Foreign Minister. 


Question: Was the question raised in the 
other talks? 


Prime Minister: 

No. 

Question: Prime Minister, could you be a 
bit more explicit on the Treaty of Nationality 
which you referred to in your opening 
remarks? 


Prime Minister: 

There is very little more I can say at this 
stage. It covers the general question of what 
nationality people belong to irrespective of or 
dependent on their ancestry. And there has 
been a confusion up until now about the doc- 
trine of dual nationality as asserted in respect 
to persons of Chinese ancestry overseas. The 
confusion has been largely due to the fact 
that the Kuomintang Government, the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime always asserted that persons 
of Chinese ancestry abroad remained Chinese 
citizens. This is not an attitude that the Gov- 
ernmeri of the People’s Republic has ever 
taken. 


Question: The question of the Middle East. 
Premier Chou raised this in private discussion 
with you. Did he say what he thought of the 
Australian attitude of neutrality in the Middle 
East? 
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Prime Minister: 

First question, yes. Second question, no. 
We discussed the Middle East question as, | 
suppose, | can say we discussed practically 
every matter anywhere in Asia. We stated our 
respective positions. There was no suggestion 
by the Premier that Australia’s attitude should 
change. I heard his attitude, he heard mine. H 
was one of the matters upon which we 
differed. 

Question: Prime Minister, did you discuss 
defence and, if so, can you outline to us your 
own defence projects for the region? 


Prime Minister: 

We didn’t discuss the question of defence 
at all. The other subject, I think, is rather too 
wide to take up here. 


Question: As a result of your talks do you 
feel there is any role for Australia in helping 
to improve relations between China and the 
five important South-East Asian countries in 
their relations with Australia? 

Prime Minister: 

I believe the example of the fruitful rela- 
tions between China and Australia will be 
reassuring to the ASEAN nations. 

Question: Did Premier Chou repeat the 
request I beheve he made to Overseas Trade 


Minister, Dr Cairns-~a request that Australia 
might be able to explain to these countries in 
South-East Asia which don’t at the moment 
recognise China, explain to them the Chinese 
point of view particularly on the question of 
overseas Chinese and the nationality question. 
Did he ask you to pass on any messages? 


Prime Minister: 

No. However, I heard his views on all 
these matters, so naturally when I discuss any 
such matters with the ASEAN countries I 
would have in my mind the view of the 
Chinese Government as I heard it directly 
from the Premier. But the Premier certainly 
didn’t seek for Australia a role of apologist or 
intermediary in any way. | was very happy to 
hear his views on all these matters, and he 
seemed interested in hearing my views-——-my 
government's views——on such matters. 


Question: Did Premier Chou ask you to 
explain the Australian position on the Five 
Power Arrangements? 


Prime Minister: 

There was scarcely any mention of this. It 
was mentioned but very briefly. 

Question: While you said Premier Chou did 
not ask you to become an intermediary link 
with South-East Asian countries, is it your 


The Prime Minister and Premier Chou En-lai in conversation during their Pek ing eiscussions. 
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intention to try to explain to them the Chin- 
ese view or is it just a matter of if they raise 
it? Are you going to specifically go out to try 
to explain China's position in the ASEAN 
countries? 


Prime Minister: 

I have said again and again that the Aus- 
tralian Government doesn’t seek or purport to 
be an advocate or apologist for any other 
government including the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Very clearly, however, in having dis- 
cussions with any of the ASEAN countries, 
and there will be such discussions in Australia 
within the next couple of weeks and there 
will be in all of them within three months. In 
their countries this subject would be 
discussed. It would be a pretty empty discus- 
sion if such matters were not discussed. | 
expect it would be discussed. The discussion 
as far as I am concerned will be all the more 
relevant in the light of the discussions I have 
had in Peking. 

Question: You will feel free to pass on 
Premier Chou’s explanation of the Chinese 
attitude? 


Prime Minister: 

I will certainly explain the position as I 
understand it. But it is not a question of pass- 
ing on any messages or views, that was not 
sought, and it was not volunteered. I don't 
think you would expect it to be sought or 
volunteered. The great advantage of talks in 
depth and at length that we have been able to 
have this week is that there has been an 
opportunity of getting a very thorough under- 
standing of all relevant matters. 

Question: We understand you have issued 
an invitation to Premier Chou to come fo 
Australia. Was there any indication from him 
whether he would accept? 


Prime Minister: 

The Premier knows that he would be very 
welcome to the Australian people and the 
Australian Government. I think, however, one 
must accept that there are some office bearers 
in the world to whom it would be an embar- 
rassment to press an invitation. A man who is 
Premier of China or is President of the 
United States cannot be expected to accept a 
fraction of the invitations that he receives. 
There are already scores of invitations on the 
Premier's plate. Obviously we would be very 
happy to receive a visit from him, but it is 
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not really courteous to press such invitations. 
There will be, I would expect, quite regular 
interchanges of visits between Ministers and 
officials of our two governments. The great 
thing that has been achieved this week is that 
a generation of lost contact between our two 
peoples has been successfully brought to an 
end. We can now communicate, in Australia, 
in China, between ministers and officials and 
people of the two countries without any inhi- 
bitions. The lost generation is now buried. 


Question: Did you raise your idea of a 
regional forum and, if so, what was the Chin- 
ese reaction? 


Prime Minister: 

The general idea is welcomed. Clearly, 
however, it takes a little time to create such 
an arrangement or framework where you still 
have some confusion about diplomatic rela- 
tions between countries in this region of the 
Western Pacific or South-East Asia. I notice I 
have had a few questions but very few ques- 
tioners. 


Question: Dr Patterson, about the Sugar 
Agreement. Will the Sugar Agreement have a 
cushioning effect on the Australian Sugar 
industry at the time of the ending of the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement? 


Dr Paiterson: 

As you know, the British Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement is due to expire at the end 
of next year. It is the stated intention of the 
British Government to phase out the 335,000 
long tons which Australia sells to Britain and 
has sold for a long number of years. It i$ 
hoped that that phasing out period will be 
around three years. The effect of the pro- 
posed long-term agreement between China 
and Australia will naturally be well received 
because in the event of the loss of this British 
market occurring suddenly then we would be 
able to phase in the new or proposed agree- 
ment. You can see the significance of it 
because it will be bigger than the United 
States quota for Australia under the United 
States Sugar Act and the magnitude of this 
agreement can be gauged by the fact that it is 
the biggest bilateral or special arrangement 
between Australia and any other nation. 


Question: Do you regard the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s willingness to allow Chinese 
nationals to migrate to Australia as a conces- 
sion? 
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Prime Minister: 

There were no arrangements hitherto, so 
we now have the position where there can 
now be family reunion with China as already 
with many other countries. You remember 
that this matter was raised in the Parliament 
a fortnight ago by Mr Martin Nicholls. 


Question: How do you see the future rela- 
tions between Australia and China as a result 
of this visit? 


Prime Minister: 

We can now expect that there will be 
direct and substantial relations between China 
and Australia as there should be between 
countries of our respective significance in this 
region or, indeed, in the world. It has been a 
very great gap in the relations of each country 
that there were no direct relations between 
both of them. The fruitful relations between 
China and Australia will make for fruitful 


relations between China and many other coun- 
tries in the region and between Australia and 
many other countries in the region. It is a 
good rational friendly breakthrough. 


Question: Could you tell us something 
about how the results of your recent visit to 
Japan last week were appreciated here in 
China? 

Prime Minister: 

The significance of Japan’s and Australia’s 
relations were well appreciated because of the 
sheer magnitude of the trade between the two 
of us. It was understood, I think, that Aus- 
tralia sold more to Japan than to any other 
country and Japan sells more to Australia 
than to any country other than the United 
States. It was accepted, therefore, that rela- 
tions between Japan and Australia must 
become very close indeed. 

You said that the 


Question: Middle East 


Facing the Chinese Premier, Mr Chou En-lai, at the conference table in Peking are (from right) the Prime Minister, 
Mr Whitlam, the Australian Ambassador to China, Dr FitzGerald. and the Secretury-designate of the Australian Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Mr Alan Renouf. 
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was one area of disagreement between the 
two governments and nuclear testing was 
obviously another. Can you tell us the other 
areas on which you disagree? 


Prime Minister: 

Bangladesh, Korea. 

Question: During your visit here I under- 
stand you met Prince Sihanouk, the head of 
the Cambodian Government in exile. Can you 
tell us the purpose and the outcome of that 
discussion? 


Prime Minister: 

While I was in Peking where Prince 
Sihanouk resides, | welcomed the opportunity 
to have an exchange of views with him. He is 
the acknowledged spokesman of GRUNK and 
FUNK. He is the only representative of 
either who is known to me or to the ambas- 
sador or to Australians in general. It was a 
valuable opportunity to hear at first hand his 
views on the situation in his country and in 
the region. 

Question: It doesn't suggest any change in 
our recognition of the present Lon Nol Gov- 
ernment? 


Prime Minister: 

No, as long as the Lon Nol Government is 
in possession of the capital of Cambodia and 
is in the United Nations the present Aus- 
tralian attitude towards it will continue. 

Question: How are we voting in the United 
Nations? 


Prime Minister: 

We have been abstaining on the procedural 
issues, 

Quest’on: Will we continue to abstain? 


Prime Minister: 

When the question of the seating of the 
Government arises we will vote for that Gov- 
ernment with which we have relations, 
But we are abstaining on the procedural mat- 
ters. We did not oppose the inscription of the 
item. Our concern in Cambodia is that the 
people of Cambodia should have a govern- 
ment of their wish. We will do all we can to 
put an end to the hostilities and to deter any 


supplies from outside. It is the only part of 


Indochina where there has not yet been a 
ceasefire or an agreement or an accord. This 
is all the more deplorable since, for so many 
years, from the Geneva accords of 1954 until 
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the invasion of Cambodia by and from South 
Viet-Nam in March 1970 Cambodia had 
enjoyed an undiminished peaceful identity. 


Question: Mr Crean, did you have the 
opportunity of discussing the world inflation- 
ary situation with the Chinese? 


Mr Crean: 

Yes. Mine have been more in the nature of 
watching briefs during these procedures and 
the Chinese assure us they have not got the 
problem of inflation, but I think they have got 
a lot of problems on their plate that I would 
not like to have. 


Question: Did you discuss the questicn of 
territorial waters? 


Prime Minister: 

No, we didn’t. This is a matter though taat 
the officials may well have discussed. It is 
obviously a matter of very great interest to 
our two countries. But the Premier and I 
didn’t discuss it. I believe the interest which 
we each have is well understood at the 
official level. Our ambassador has had discus- 
sions on this matter already. 

We have found this a most pleasant visit 
indeed and the ambassador, who is in resi- 
dence here, and all the Australian officials 
have enjoyed very much the co-operation of 
the Chinese authorities. I be’ieve our visit has 
been all the more pleasant and fruitful 
because we now have such an eminent ambas- 
sador in residence here. 


Australian/Chinese Joint 
Press Communiqué 


The following is the text of the joint commu- 
niqué issued by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Whitham, and the Chinese Premier, Mr Chou 
En-lai, in Peking at the conclusion of the 
Prime Minister's visit to the People’s Republic 
of China. 


At the invitation of the Premier of the 
State Council of the People’s Republic of 
China, Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, paid an official 
visit to the People’s Republic of China from 
31 October to 4 November 1973. 

Mr Whitlam was accompanied by Mrs 


Whitlam, the Treasurer, Mr Frank C ean, the 
Minister for Northern Development ard the 
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Northern Territory, Dr Rex Patterson, Mr T. 


Burns, M.L.A., and a party of officials. 

Mr Whitlam welcomed this opportunity to 
renew his acquaintance with China and Chin- 
ese leaders. While in Peking, the Prime 
Minister, Mrs Whitlam and his party visited a 
factory, a people’s commune and famous his- 
toric and cultural sites and were warmly wel- 
comed and cordially received by the Chinese 
Government and people. 

The visit was the first official visit to China 
by an Australian Head of Government and 
marked a new and important stage in the 
relations between the two countries. 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung met Prime Minis- 
ter Whitlam and had a friendly conversation 
with him. 

Premier Chou En-lai and Prime Minister 
Whitlam held talks in a cordial atmosphere 
on a wide range of international problems 
and on the question of further developing the 
relations between the two countries. 


The Australian Treasurer and the 
Minister for Northern Development and the 
Northern Territory had separate meetings 
with responsible members of the Ministries of 
Finance, Communications, Fuel and Chemical 
Industries, Foreign Trade, Agriculture and 
Forestry and the National Planning Commis- 
sion of the People’s Republic of China and 
exchanged views on matters of interest to 
both sides. 


The two sides agreed that these talks and 
meetings were very helpful in deepening the 
understanding and friendship between the two 
countries and peoples, as well as in the con- 
tinued efforts of the two countries for the 
improvement of the international situation. 

Both sides affirmed that countries, big or 
small, should be equal. Every nation has the 
right to safeguard its independence, sovereign- 


ty and territorial integrity against foreign 
aggression, interference, control and = subver- 
sion. 


The two sides affirmed that China and Aus- 
tralia, being situated in the Asia/Pacific 
region were closely interested in the develop- 
ment of the situation in this region. They 
both expressed their Opposition to the seeking 
of hegemony in this region by any country or 
group of countries. 


The two sides stated that although the 
social systems of China and Australia are 


different. the two countries can and should 
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develop relations on the basis of the five prin- 
ciples of mutual respect for sovereignty and 


territorial integrity, mutual non-aggression, 
non-interference jin cach others internal 
affairs, equality and mutual benefit, and 


peaceful coexistence. This is not only in the 
interests of the two peoples, but will also con- 
tribute to an improvement in international 
relations. 

The two sides reviewed the development of 
ai eae Telelpns ee Seine ei Aus- 


ene of onai a pee ee the 
two countries on 21 December 1972. 


The two sides expressed their gratification 
that as a result of an exchange of visits by 


their respective Ministers responsible for 
foreign trade, the two countries had 
concluded a trade agreement. They welcomed 
also the successful negotiation, under the 
umbrella of this trade agreement, of an agree- 
ment covering the purchase of Australian 


wheat by China over a three year period. 
They agreed that both governments should 
Study the practical possibilities of further dev- 
eloping economic relations and investigate 
prospects for long-term agreements involving 
other commodities. 

Both sides noted that a good beginning had 
been made in the field of “cultural exchanges, 
with the successful visit to Australia by the 
Canton Acrobatic Troupe and the completion 
Of arrangements for a student exchange pro- 
gram. Both sides agreed that it was desirable 
to develop a planned program of cultural, 
scientific and technological exchanges between 
China and Australia. To this end, they dis- 
cussed specific areas in which contacts and 
exchanges would be mutually beneficial. It 
Was agreed that representative missions in the 
cultural, scientific and technological fields 
would be exchanged during 1974. 


An understanding in principle was arrived 
at between the two sides on travel from 
China to Australia by relatives of Australian 
citizens of Chinese descent and Chinese citi- 
zens residing in Australia. 

It was agreed that the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs of the two countries would 
exchange visits at times to be determined in 
1974. 

The two sides also agreed to promote 
actively further exchanges of views between 
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Australian and Chinese officials on questions 
of mutual interest. 

The two sides noted with satisfaction that 
the official visit to the People’s Republic of 
China by the Australian Prime Minister had 
strengthened the ties between the two 
Countries and friendship between the two 
peoples. 

Prime Minister Whitlam expressed his deep 
appreciation to the Government and people 
of the People’s Republic of China for the 
very cordial welcome extended to him, his 
wife, and members of his party during their 
visit to China. 


Statement by the Prime 
Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Whitlam 


Within the next few days I shall be report- 
ing to the Australian Parlament on the 
results of my visit to China and Japan. | 
believe this visit, in the company of several of 
my ministerial colleagues, was the most suc- 
cesful and productive overseas mission ever 
undertaken by an Australian Government del- 
egation. 

We have forged new understandings with 
two of our greatest neighbours—with Japan, 
our most important trading partner, and with 
China, the most populous nation in the world. 

With both countries we have redefined our 
relationship to the benefit of both sides and 
set new perspectives that will endure for years 
to come. 

Our basic task in Japan was not an easy 
one, Essentially it was to explain to the 
Japanese Government that in the development 
of our minerals and energy resources Aus- 
tralia in future will be the master of her own 
house. We will not allow the present propor- 
tion of foreign ownership and control of these 
resources fo increase. 

In Tokyo we made this position quite clear. 
The Japanese understood it. They accepted it. 
At the same time we reassured Japan that 
Australia would never deny Japan access to 
the raw materials she needs. We will remain a 
dependable supplier. That position, too, was 
understood and welcomed. 

I did not go to Japan to carp or complain. 


as the Leader of the Opposition did, about 
Japan’s defence spending or internal policies. 
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1 did not go, as Mr Snedden did, to incite 
Japan to a resurgence of militarism. I went to 
seek new friendship and understanding. 

The fruits of that understanding will be 
embodied in a lasting treaty of friendship and 
co-operation between the two countries. For 
years the Japanese Government sought such a 
treaty with Australia. The previous Australian 
Government refused to conclude such a 
treaty. We have now cleared the way for 
negotiations on the Treaty of Nara to begin 
without delay. 


As an example of the kind of co-operation 
that will flow from our better relationship, 


Senator Wreidt obtained most encouraging 
indications of Japans willingness to make 


long-term arrangements for the purchase of 
our primary products, especially wool. I am 
confident that such arrangements will bring 
benefits to both countries. 


My visit to China was the first ever made 
by an Australian Prime Minister. It brought 
great practical benefits to Australia as well as 
great personal satisfaction to me. 

It marked the end of a generation of neu- 
rotic fears and lost opportunities. Australia 
has now established a firm and cordial friend- 
ship with a government representing a quarte: 
of the earth’s population. That friendship, 1 
believe, will be lasting and fruitful. 

As a result of my extraordinarily long and 
thorough discussions with Premier Chou En- 
lai, Chairman Mao Tse-tung and other Chin- 
ese leaders, the Australian Government now 
has a much better knowledge of Chinese atti 
tudes to a whole range of world problems. 
Such knowledge is essential to the conduct ol 
a mature. confident and constructive Aus- 
tralian foreign policy, 

We are no longer working in the dark. 
China knows what we think. We know what 


China thinks. On many issues-—-such as 
nuclear tests, the Middle East, Bangladesh 
and Korea—we frankly acknowledged and 





fully explained our differences. 

On many practical issues we made great 
progress. Dr Patterson secured Chinese agree- 
ment to important long-term contracts for the 
sale of sugar to China, This arrangement may 
well prove to be the biggest commodity deal 
Australia has made with another country. H 
follows the highly valuable wheat contract 
with China concluded recently by Dr Cairns. 


CLOSER LINKS WITH JAPAN AND CHINA 


I believe we are now entering a more 
enlightened and productive era in our rela- 
tons with China. I believe the great foun- 
dations of friendship and co-operation we have 
laid on this visit wili stand for years io come. 


Report to Parliament 


The following is the text of a statement by the 


Prime Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam, to the 
House of Representatives, on 7 November 
1973: 


I seek leave to make a brief statement on 
the visit by certain of my Ministerial col- 
leagues and me to Japan and China. 


The Ministerial delegation to Japan, for the 
second Australia-Japan Ministerial Commit- 
tee, was the largest and most senior ever to 
represent Australia abroad. My visit to Peking 
was the first by any Australian Prime Minis- 
ter. Both visits were marked by great warmth 
on both sides: both visits were characterised 
by frankness and firmness from both sides: 
both visits notably advanced the interests of 
Australia and our friendship and understand- 
ing with these two great neighbours, Japan 
and China. 

On the visit to Japan—from 26 October to 
31 October—I was accompanied by the 
Minister for Overseas Trade, the 
the Minister for Primary Industry and the 
Minister for Minerals and Energy. On the 
visit to China—from 31 October ta 4 
November—I was accompanied by the Treas- 
urer and the Minister for Northern Develop- 
ment. In both countries my colleagues and I 
were supported by senior officials. 








I firmly believe that the visit will prove to 
be of considerable importance and value to 
the whole of Australia. With Japan, we have 
both broadened and more clearly defined the 
Australian-Japanese relationship and formed a 
firm basis for its continuing and future devel- 


opment in the years ahead. 

In China I consider that my visit symbo- 
lised the successful ending of a generation of 
lost contact between Australia and the most 
populous nation on earth. 

Japan is our major trading partner in the 
world and China is the only one of the 
world’s five major powers with which. until 
last December, we have not had any mean- 
ingful or regular official contact. 


In Japan, the talks with Prime Minister 
Tanaka and Foreign Minister Ohira, and the 
wide-ranging and very frank and substantial 


discussions at the Ministerial Committee 
Meeting, have broadened the Australian- 


Japanese understanding which is vital to both 
countries, 

I believe that any misunderstanding that 
existed in Japan about the nature of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies on minerals and energy and 
on overseas investment have now been 
cleared away. Likewise, any uncertainties the 
Japanese may have felt about the reliability 
of Australia as a long-term supplier of the raw 
materials which are essential to Japan has 
also been dispelled. 

In Japan, too, I believe that valuable 
understandings have been reached about the 
long-term access for Australian primary prod- 
ucts to the important and growing Japanese 
market. 

The exceptionally close and important rela- 
tions between Japan and Australia are to be 
expressed in a broad bilateral treaty. Mr 
Tanaka readily accepted my suggestion, and 
himself announced that the Treaty be called 
the Treaty of Nara-—-bearing the title of 
Japan’s ancient capital, which I also visited. It 
will be identified as the Nippon-Australia 
Relations Agreement NARA. Australian and 
Japanese officials will very soon begin detailed 
discussion on the Agreement. 

I believe the Treaty of Nara will be seen as 
one of the historic treaties which Australia 
will have entered into. 

Honourable members will note that we have 
also agreed to enter into two further agree- 
ments with Japan—a Cultural Agreement and 
an agreement on the protection of migratory 
and other birds—as well as to conduct wide- 
ranging official discussions on a number of 
issues including access for agricultural pro- 
ducts, tariffs. and minerals and energy matters, 
including uranium. We have also agreed to 
renew the Agreement on Commerce with 
Japan, which was last revised in 1963. There 
was a useful exchange of views on develop- 
ments in Papua New Guinea in which that 
country’s Minister for Defence and Foreign 
Relations, Mr Maori Kiki, participated. 








I believe my visit to China was most valu- 
able in restoring balance to our foreign policy 
and in diversifying our foreign relations. IĮ 
had no less than 11 hours of formal talks 
with Premier Chou En-lai and over an hour 
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with Chairman Mao Tse-tung. As Honourable 
Members will appreciate, in the extensive me 
accorded to me by Premier Chou the discus- 
sions extended over a very wide 
international issues of interest to 
countries, 


both 


I believe that we now have a much greater 


understanding of Chinese attitudes on these 
issues. I believe, too, that on the Chinese side, 
there is now a much clearer and first-hand 
understanding of our policies. While there 
were areas of agreement, there were also 
issues on which our policies differed and, in 


such cases, I did not hesitate to put our 
position fully and frankly to my Chinese 


hosts. For example, I reaffirmed at the highest 
level the Australian Government’s determined 
opposition to nuclear testing in the atmo- 
sphere. Our differences on these and other 
matters were discussed on a basis of mutual 
respect. 

I believe that the warmth of the reception I 
and my party received in Peking demonstrates 
that China like Japan recognises, to a greater 
extent that some Australians may believe. the 
growing importance of Australia as a middle 
power, especially in the Asian and Pacific 
region. 

As Honourable Members will know, impor- 
tant and valuable arrangements were made 
for the sale to China of up to 300,000 tons 
of sugar per year for a three to five year 
period commencing in 1975. 


Arrangements were also made for the 
active promotion of closer consultations 


between Australian and Chinese officials and 
for a program of visits in both directions. The 
Australian and Chinese Foreign Ministers are 
to exchange visits at times to be determined 
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range of 


in 1974. It was also agreed that we should 


develop a planned program of cultural 
scientific, and technological exchanges 


between Australia and China, and that rep- 
resentative missions in these fields would be 
exchanged in 1974. 

Honourable Members will be pleased to 
know that an understanding in principle was 
reached between the two sides on travel from 
China to Australia by relatives of Australian 
citizens of Chinese descent and Chinese 
citizens residing in Australia. This should fac- 
ilitate family reunions. 

I believe that my visit will give new direc- 
tion and increased momentum to our existing 
relationship with Japan and will lead to the 
development of a more meaningful relation- 
ship and a continuing dialogue with China 
which. for so long.—for much too long—has 
been a closed book to this country. 

[| would like to pay tribute in the Parla- 
ment to the tireless efforts of the Australian 
Embassies in Tokyo and Peking during our 
visit. The ambassadors and their staffs per- 
formed. under considerable pressure, in a 
manner of which Australia should be proud. I 
would also like to record here my apprecia- 
tion of the objective and constructive advice 


tendered to my ministers and me by the 
senior officials who accompanied us from 
Australia. 


I table the Communiqué issued in Tokyo 
after my visit to Japan as Prime Minister, the 
Joint Communiqué adopted by the Australia- 
Japan Ministerial Committee, my statement to 
that Committee setting out the Government's 
policy on foreign investment in Australia, and 
the Joint Press Communiqué issued in Peking 
on 4 November. 


DUBLINERS ACCLAIM 


SIDNEY NOLAN 
RETROSPECTIVE 


EXHIBITION 


Critics and public 





applaud largest ever 


Nolan display 


N EXHIBITION of the works of 
the Australian artist Sidney Nolan, 
presented by the Australian 

Embassy and the Arts Council of Ireland, 

took place at the Royal Dublin Society from 

18 June until 5 July. The exhibition, the 

largest Nolan has ever held, included three 

huge works which took six years to com- 
plete and which represented a new departure 
in technique. 

The trilogy called ‘Oceania’, consists of 
three parts bearing the titles ‘Snake’, ‘Shark’, 
and ‘Paradise Garden’. Each of these works is 
made up of hundreds of small pictures com- 





plete in themselves but having an added 
dimension as an essential part of a great 


whole. There are 1,620 separate pictures in 
‘Snake’, 1,104 in ‘Shark’ and 1,296 in ‘Para- 
dise Garden’. The individual pictures, all of 
which measure 12 by 10 inches are framed in 
sixes. The frames are assembled in sequence 
to produce ithe whole. 

‘Snake’ is about 154 feet long and a little 
over 18 feet high. ‘Paradise Garden’ is the 
same length and about 15 feet high. ‘Shark’, 
which is the smallest is the same height as 
‘Paradise Garden’, and is about 125 feet long. 
‘Paradise Garden’ has been exhibited in the 
Melbourne Arts Centre and the Tate Gallery, 
London. ‘Snake’ was mounted and shown on 






Lord Clark with Sidney Nolan in Dublin. 


the BBC television programme ‘Full House’ in 
November 1972, but had not otherwise been 
publicly displayed. ‘Shark’ was completed 
only about a week before the Dublin exhibi- 
tion opened and had not been seen in its 
compleie form even by Mr Nolan until it was 
erected at the Royal Dublin Society. 

Sidney Nolan is of Irish descent. He has a 
great respect for the authors, poets and dra- 
matists of Ireland and had long entertained a 
desire to exhibit in that country. 

The exhibition was held in two large halls. 
One called the Main Hall, is about 200 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. The other, called the 
Annexe, is about 120 feet long and 90 feet 
wide. 

The two halls are sprawling and ugly, but 
have the great merits of being spacious and lit 
by daylight from the roof. A scheme of decora- 
tion had to be devised which would obscure 
the ugliness without impairing the superb nat- 
ural lighting. One of Ireland's best known 
artists and architects, Mr Patrick Scott. was 
commissioned to devise a scheme of decora- 
tion, 

He designed a narrow entrance corridor 
which led to a foyer about 40 feet wide and 
12 feet deep. The foyer had natural coloured 
chipboard walls and a low muslin ceiling 
which the natural light could penetrate with 
quite a high level of intensity. The foyer was 
carpeted and contained about 16 of the very 
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earliest of Nolan’s Kelly series, some of 
which had not been exhibited previously. 


Leaving the foyer, the visitor entered the 
Main Hall and found himself surrounded by 
towering walls of brilliant colour. The three 
parts of the ‘Oceania’ trilogy  filled—and 
indeed became—the front and side walls of 
the hall. Grey panels filled in the space 
between the top of the pictures and the ceil- 
ing. There were grey panels also at each end 
of each piciure so they had the appearance of 
having been framed in grey. Muslin strips 
eight feet wide and one foot apart were 
stretched across the hall to make a translu- 
cent ceiling. 

The Annexe is normally reached through a 
massive steel sliding door in the right hand 
wall of the Main Hall. To get io the Annexe 
during the exhibition it was necessary to go 
behind ‘Paradise Garden’, which had become 
the right hand wall of the Main Hall. The 
space behind ‘Paradise Garden’ was trans- 
formed into a long low gallery. Chipboard 
walls in natural color were erected and the 
whole space was lighted by fluorescent tubes. 
Twenty-four line drawings and about 35 
prints were hung in this gallery. 

The Annexe was completely draped in mus- 
lin and had the same ceiling treatment as the 
Main Hall. It contained about 90 easel pic- 
tures suspended from the roof by white nylon 
cords which were invisible against the muslin 
draping. 

To make the exhibition possible, Mr Nolan 
agreed that there should be no insurance on 
the pictures. Had insurance at full value been 
a pre-condition, the exhibition would never 
have taken place. As it was, the total cost 
exceeded £16,000 notwithstanding that the 
Marlborough Gallery donated the catalogues 
(which cost about £4,000) and the Royal 
Dublin Society halved its rental cosis. The 
largest item of expense was the decoration of 
the hall, which cost £7,500. 

Money was received from three main 
sources: the Australian Government, the Arts 
Council of Ireland and some generous Aus- 
tralians living in Ireland. There was in addi- 
tion income from the sale of catalogues and 
entrance tickets. 

When the hanging was completed, the exhi- 
bition looked superb. The decoration was sim- 
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ple but elegant. Because it was mid-summer, 
it was not necessary to use artificial light at 
any time, although the exhibition was open 
until nine o’clock every evening. Mr Nolan 
said that he had never seen the lighting sur- 
passed in any gallery in the world. 

The ‘Shark’ stretched across ihe front wall 
of the main hall: the ‘Snake’ was on the left 
and ‘Paradise Garden’ on the right. The three 
works were on the scale of murals but 
differed from murals in that, instead of being 
single pictures, each was made up of many 
hundreds of small pictures. In the case of the 
‘Snake’ the individual pictures depicted ani- 
mal life, aboriginal heads, totems, stones, 
rocks, minerals, and other objects to be seen 
on the land in Australia. By a heightening of 
colour tones, a huge serpentine form was 
made to emerge io meet the eye. 

‘Shark’ was:done in the same style, but the 
individual pictures had a marine inspiration. 
The form of a shark emerged boldly from 
the colours. ‘Paradise Garden’ was inspired by 
the occasional flowering of the desert heart 
of Australia which takes place when the rain 
falls there. It was made up of hundreds of 
pictures of plants, ferns, leaves, petals and 
fronds in varying stages of germination, 
flowering and withering. 

The pictures were of course painted one by 
one, and it was not possible to handle such 
huge works in a studio. Consequently, as he 
proceeded with his work, the artist had to rely 
on his memory—often of things he had done 
many months previously—and the conception 
of his goal that he carried in his imagination. 

It would be wrong to imagine that there is 
any element of gimmickry or grossness in 
these huge works. ‘Oceania’ is not just three 
great hoardings. Every one of the 4,000-odd 
pictures is painted with painstaking solicitude. 
There is a uniformly high standard of excel- 
lence; and, whilst there are variations on 
themes or forms, there is no repetition. Lord 
Clark, the celebrated art historian who created 
the BBC television series ‘Civilization’ was 
the principal speaker at the opening ceremony. 
He was deeply moved when he saw ‘Oceania’. 
In his opening speech he described each of the 
small pictures as a work of art in itself; he 
saw the uniting of the hundreds of separate 
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(Above) ‘Shark’ at the Dublin Exhibition. 


(Below) Detail from ‘Paradise Garden’ 
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“The exhibition bridged gap 
between modern Australia 
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and its past...... 


Irish art critics were unanimous 
in their plaudits for the Sidney 
Nolan exhibition arranged in 
Dublin by the Australian 
Embassy and the Arts Council 
of Ireland. Lord Clark, one of 
Europe’s best known 
commentators and art historians, 
said he had never seen a “more 
splendid retrospective by a 
living artist”. These reactions 
were reinforced by the 
enthusiasm of thousands of 
Irish art lovers, and were a 
tribute to Nolan’s mastery and a 
reflection of his international 
reputation. 

The photographs on these pages, 
though pallid by comparison 
with the rich colours of the 
originals, show why the Dublin 
exhibition aroused such interest. 
The first three pages of 
reproductions in AFAR are 
photographs of some of the 
Nolan paintings exhibited in 
Dublin. On the fourth page 
colour slides of a similar Nolan 
composite are reproduced. This. 
work forms part of the decoration 
of the Australian Embassy in 
Peking and was unveiled by the 
Prime Minister during his 
November visit to China. 
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View (above) of the Nolan composite at the Australian Embassy, 


Peking and (below) a detail from this work. 
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Australian skills aid 
Asian 
communications 


FOR MANY ASIAN countries the development and 
upgrading of transport and communications is as 
important a factor as an increase in agricultural and 
industrial production. Australian engineers, from their 
experience of great distances and a variety of climates 
and terrains, are well placed to assist Asian colleagues 
in the planning and execution of highway and transport 
projects. Today Australians may be found at work on 
schemes designed to open up new areas and improve 
existing transport systems in many Asian countries. 


USTRALIA IS INVOLVED in many 
joint road-building projects in Asian 
countries, the emphasis being on co- 
operation with Asian scientists and 
engineers at all stages from planning to execu- 
tion. Thailand has seen some of the largest 
projects in this field. 





Road Engineering 

From 1962 to 1966 Australian engineers 
worked with their Thai counterparts on a road 
construction centre ot Khon Kaen in north- 
east Thailand. This involved the building of 
168 kilometres of all-weather roads, 53 
kilometres of access roads and the design and 
survey of other roads. The main object of the 
exercise was to train Thai personnel in all 
aspects of road design, construction and main- 
tenance and the use of equipment, with the 
actual road-building contributing to the 
region’s feeder system. Expatriate staff includ- 
ing engineers, supervisors, instructors, geolo- 
gists and accountants, with the Thai Highways 
Department providing buildings, local 
materials, staff and labour. The scheme was 
directed by the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
Electric Authority and its successor in overseas 
operations, the Snowy Mountains Engineering 
Corporation. The new roads opened up farm- 
land and brought isolated rural communities 
into contact with the rest of the nation. 


This scheme was only a beginning in assist- 
ance to Thailand’s road development. Later 
a centre was established at Tak in northern 
Thailand for the building of the highway from 
Tak to Mae Sod on the Burmese border. 


After four years’ work the road was opened 
in 1970. The cost of building the 87-kilometre 
highway was about $16,000,000, with Thailand 
meeting about two-thirds of the expense. Costs 
were enhanced by the difficulties of building 
roads across part of the north-south mountain 
range. The road reduced the isolation of the 
Mae Muey valley and has led to the introduc- 
tion of better education and medical services. 
The people of Mae Sod now have access for 
their produce to the markets of the south. 


New Highways 

In 1970 Thai and Australian engineers began 
building 105 kilometres of sealed highway 
through the rugged mountains between Lom- 
sak and Chumpae in mid-north Thailand, using 
a workforce of about 900 and mainly Aus- 
tralian equipment. Australia is contributing 
about $7,600,000 to the total cost of 
$21,000,000, and the road should be finished 
in 1974, The highway wil provide the first 
direct link between the north-east and north 
of Thailand, areas with a combined population 
of 18,000,000, and will help the flow of people 
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and produce between them. It will also pro- 
mote the economic development of land 
bordering the highway, and will provide the 
final link in Thailand’s East-West Highway, 
which is part of the Asian Highway. 

A fourth road project began in 1971 in 
Prachuap Khiri Khan in southern Thailand. 
As part of a multi-purpose venture by the 
Thai Office of Accelerated Rural Development, 
Australia will provide all weather access to 
main outlet roads for more than 100 villages. 
The scheme provides practical training for Thai 
engineers and technicians in the use of equip- 
ment supplied mainly by Australia. Total costs 
to Thailand so far amount to $3,100,000 and 
Australia has spent $1,200,000 to date. This 
expenditure will more than double over the 
next three years as the training program is 


extended and the project moves into 
neighbouring provinces. 
Besides enabling rural communities to 


change from subsistence agriculture to cash 
cropping, the roads have accelerated com- 
munity development, improved security and 
encouraged the construction of sugar mills. 
Malaysia has also seen extensive road and 
bridge building programs undertaken jointly 
with Australia. The two countries are co- 
operating on a new 90-kilometre road from 
Telupid to Ranau in Sabah. This is the final 
link in an east-west highway connecting Kota 
Kinabalu, Sabah’s capital on the west coast, 
with Sandakan, the main commercial centre 
on the east coast. Work began in December 
1967 and ended in early 1973 at a total cost 
to Australia of some $6,750,000, with a 
contribution from the Malaysian Government, 
including a task force of 500, of about 
$10,000,000. Australia provided the Sabah 
Public Works Department with bitumen flush 
sealing equipment for this program. An im- 
mediate economic benefit has been in improved 
access for the timber industry and the develop- 
ment of oil palm estates about 35 miles from 
Sandakan. Ore concentrates from the Mamut 
copper mine will be exported through Kota 
Belund. making use of a section of the new 
road near Ranau. 


The Snowy Mountains Engineering Corpor- 
ation has begun the first stage of a three-year 
project to locate, survey and design a 150- 
kilometre highway from Kuantan, a town on 
the west coast of the State of Pahang, and 
Segamat in the State of Johore. The road will 
include two major bridges over the Rompin 
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and Keratong rivers and will open up an area 
of some 2,000,000 acres to land settlement, 
afforestation and mining. Already the road is 


making possible more widespread logging. 
sawmilling and timber processing, tobacco 


cultivation and processing and the planting of 
several thousand acres with oil palms. Planning 
of large-scale development of the region is 
advanced, with labour intensive methods being 
used to relieve local unemployment. 


Malaysia’s First Development Plan provides 
for 1.642 kilometres of new roads in Sarawak. 
This includes the completion of the Kuching- 
Sibu trunk road and the construction of the 
Bintuli-Miri road to complete the trans- 
Sarawak highway system. Australia’s contribu- 
tion was initially the provision of designs for 
18 bridges and steelwork for 16 of them. The 
first stage saw 10 bridges built and the second, 
now reaching completion, involves the design of 
the last eight bridges and steelwork for six of 
them. A third stage involving the design of 
five other bridges and steelwork for three of 
them, with the supply of steelwork for the 
last two bridges in the second stage, was 
recently approved. 

In Indonesia the SMEC is surveying the 
overall needs of the West Kalimantan Province 
to determine a master plan for road develop- 
ment. The work encompasses a feasibility 
study for a major road and some road rehabili- 
tation and construction aimed at demonstrating 
modern techniques and providing back-up 
assistance in the form of consultancy advice 
on maintenance. An Australian-supervised day 
labour operation was chosen to provide the 
added benefit of training for local workers. 


The Indonesian Government asked that 
transport and economic studies be an integral 
part of the project. The surveys are being 
undertaken by three Australian firms working 
with SMEC and will form part of the overall 
feasibility study due to be completed in 1973. 
They will assess economic prospects for a 
variety of industries including agriculture, 
mining, forestry. fishing, manufacturing and 
processing, tourism and service industries and 
forecasts of domestic and foreign trade levels. 
Indonesians are being trained in the operation 
and maintenance of plant and equipment, 
and selected personne! may take further train- 
ing in Australia or on one of four road pro- 
jects in Thailand. Australian assistance will 
cost about $3,000,000 over a period of three 
years. 
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Recently a group of 21 engineering experts from 12 countries attended an international training course on bridge and road 
building in Adelaide. South Australia. Here, discussing the surface of a new freeway linking Adelaide with Victor Harbour 
are the South Australian Highways Cononissioner, Mr K. Johinke Ueft\ and Mr Kim Joo Han, Alr Ok Eui-Jin and Me Choi 
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Urban Transport 

Between 1958 and 1962 Australia supplied 
250 buses to the Jakarta Transport Authority. 
In 1969 the Indonesian Government asked 
for Australian help in restoring the 50 remain- 
ing vehicles to economic running standards. A 
team of mechanics and body builders was sent 
to carry out the work, and parts worth more 
than $200,000 were supplied. The team also 
assembled 16 new buses supplied by Britain. 


In Bhutan, the remote montain state in 
the eastern Himalayas. 54 Australian four- 
wheel-drive vehicles and trucks were provided 
between 1964 and 1971 with spare parts 
worth $500,000 to help in road construction 
initially, and later enabling the kingdom to 
have its own transport for the carriage of 
goods and equipment from Indian ports to 
Bhutanese markets. 

By the end of 1973 a fleet of Australian 
limousines will join the Bhutanese Govern- 
ment transport fleet to help the development 
of tourism. The cars are specially fitted with 
low compression engines and heavy duty 
clutches and suspension to east the long jour- 
nevs over winding mountain roads between 
tourist centres. 

Bangladesh 


Australia’s extensive aid to 


included a gift in early 1972 of 46 four- 
wheel-drive utility trucks for use by the 


United Nations in the distribution of relief 


supplies. 


Railway Development 

is supplying steel track, fasten- 
ings. bridging materials and other equipment 
to Indonesia under a five-year $5,500,000 
program of assistance to the Indonesian State 
Railways which began in 1958. The object is 
the rehabilitation and maintenance of railway 
sections in Java and South Sumatra so that 
trains might run to a higher frequency sched- 
ule to meet an increase in the volume of 
traffic. 


Australia 


In this way Australia hopes to assist Indon- 
esia in restoring its railways to their principal 
function, of a long-distance freight carrier, 
with the secondary function of passenger 
transport. All Australian aid ts concentrated 
on main routes. 

Although this is the only current project 
in assistance to Asian railways. Australia has 
been involved in many others in the past. 
During the first 10 years of the Colombo 
Plan Australia was active in railway develop- 
ment m Burma, India, the Khmer Republic, 
Malaysia, Pakistan, Thailand and Viet-Nam. 
This assistance included the provision of rall- 
way sleepers of Western Australian” hard- 
woods worth more than $1,200,000 to Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka. 
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The Hon. Stephen Yong, Acting Chief Minister and Minister for Communications and Works, Sara wak, Officially opens 
a pre-mix hiruminouslconcrete plant donated by Australia. 


Seaport Improvements 


Over the past four years Australia has 
undertaken dredging projects in Korea, 


Indonesia and Malaysia. In Korea a cutter 


suction dredge costing $480,000 was pre- 
sented to the Korean Dredging Corporation 
in 1969 for initial use at the port on Inchon, 
and later at Pusan. 


Iin February 1973 another dredge was 
launched in Sydney which was donated to 


Malaysia for use in the development of the 
port at Kuching in Sarawak. Substantial 
dredging requirements at Sibu and other river 
ports will also be met by this new dredge. 
Most of Sarawak’s exports at present are 
transhipped at Singapore. Kuching will be 
able to handle vessels of up to 15.000 tons 
and will offer exporters direct access to their 
final markets. 

Indonesia and Australia are co-operating in 
the rehabilitation and development of the port 
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of Cilacap in south-central Java. At an esti- 
mated cost of $1,200,000 Australia will help 
build a new wharf and transit shed. assist in 
the provision of modern cargo handling facili- 
ties and the dredging of the channel and 
berthing area. 

Diesel forklift trucks, mobile cranes and 
industrial tractors installed at the Indian ports 
of Kandla, Cochin and Vizagapatnam in the 
early sixties continue to assist India’s export 


- 


trade development. 


Air Transport 


About $100,000 will be spent by 1974 on 
the installation of a T-type visual approach 
slope indicator system to assist landing 
approaches at Manila and Mactan airports in 
the Philippines. The system won the Prince 


Philip Prize for 1971. the highest award 
offered by the Australian Design Council. 


Developed by engineers from the Australian 
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Department of Civil Aviation, the system has 
been accepted by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation for use in landing 
approaches at world airports. 

In 1972 an Australian-supplied Hercules C- 
flown by the 


130 freighter aircraft was 
United Nations in Bangladesh distributing 


emergency food stuff. medical supplies and 
shelter material. Later on in 1973 Australia 
gave Bangladesh two Fokker Friendship F-27 
passenger aircraft for its national airline. 

In Nepal Australian aid of nearly 
$2,000,000 is being provided for the upgrad- 
ing of Katmandu and other airports. The 
project includes the provision of runway light 
and a T-type landing system at Katmandu to 
bring it up to International status, radio and 
teletype transmission and receiving equipment 
and airstrip landing facilities. Other help 
under this program includes the services of 
Australian advisers, fellowships for Nepalese 
engineers and technicians tenable in Australia 
and at the Civil Aviation Training Centre in 
Bangkok, and the provision of five fire ten- 
ders. 


Telecommunications 

Two major telecommunications projects are 
receiving Australian assistance in Indonesia. 
The first, an aeronautical fixed telecommuni- 
cations network begun in 1962, links all 
major aerodromes in Indonesia by radio tele- 
phone and teleprinter channels. The project 
includes the design and installation of new 
equipment for the Jakarta terminal for the 
operation of external links with Singapore, 
Perth, Darwin and Sydney at international 


standard. The Australian team has worked 
closely with the Indonesian Directorate- 


General of Air Communications, and much 
work has been carried out with Australian 
advice by Indonesian technical staff. The scheme 
emphasises Indonesian self-sufficiency in this 
field. with training of Indonesians given prior- 
itv. By mid-1974, when the program is 
completed, Indonesia is expected to maintain 
and operate internal and external networks 
with little outside help. The projects Aus- 
tralian contribution is some $4,500,000. 

The second major telecommunications pro- 
ject began in April 1968 when a team of Aus- 
tralian engineers made a preliminary study of 
Indonesia’s domestic and international needs. 
Completed in June 1970, this involved 


detailed planning of a microwave system link- 
ing Jakarta with Medan in North Sumatra. 
Financed by an International Development 
Association credit of SUS12,800,000, the sys- 
tem will bring the relatively undeveloped 
island of Sumatra into closer touch with Java 
and will improve Sumatra’s internal commu- 
nications. The Australian Government is sup- 
plying equipment for the main centres in 


Sumatra. Since 1969 the Australian Telecom- 
munications Mission has also helped in the 
rehabilitation of the Jakarta telephone cable 





Malaysian-Ausiralian road survey teams obtaining soil 
samples for analysis and design of read pavement in 
Pahang, Malaysia. 
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Technical and training equipment donated to the British Solomon Islands Protecrorare, under the South Pacific Aid 
Program, in use at the Marine Training School, Honiara, 


network. The total cost of existing commit- 
ments to the development of Indonesia’s tele- 
communications systems will be $9,500,000 
by the time work is completed in 1976. 


wt 


Training of Indonesian engineers and tech- 
nicians is an integral part of the scheme, and 
Australia has also provided telephone 
exchange equipment for the ITU Training 
School in Bandung. When the microwave and 
telephone exchange projects are completed, 
two-way STD (subscriber trunk dialling) will 
be available from Jakarta to Medan. 


Meteorological Equipment 

Australia supplied the Philippines meteor- 
ological bureau with radio equipment worth 
$300,000 in 1972 and 1973 for use in the 
collection and dissemination of weather infor- 
mation, including an early warning system for 
typhoons. 

Similar equipment was supplied to Indone- 


sia for installation at Kupang on Timor 
Island, and Indonesian weather bureau stall 
received training from an Australian team, 


The benefits from this project extend not only 
to Indonesia but to all neighbouring countries. 
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including Australia, 
national meteorology. 
centre will also go to 
Watch program. 


co-operating in inter- 
Data from the Kupang 
the World Weather 


In Singapore Australia is helping establish a 
telephone switchboard training school for the 
Singapore Telephone Board and is providing 
equipment and associated training aids in pre- 
paration for the school’s opening in 1974. 
Some 60 technicians are expected to graduate 
each year. 

Radio telephone transmitters and receivers 
have been installed as part of Australia’s 
special aid program at Kompong Som and 
Battambang in the Khmer Republic. 


in South Viet-Nam, some 185 miles of 
insulated copper cable has been provided over 


the past four years to the Directorate of 
Posts, Telephones and Telegraphs. to help 
link smaller suburban exchanges im and 


around Saigon to the main city trunk systems. 


Studies in Australia 


By the end of 1972 more than 1,100 stu- 
dents and trainees had come to Australia 
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under the Colombo Plan to work in such 
fields as aviation, telecommunications, road 
building, meteorology and broadcasting. In 
1972, 148 trainees took courses at technical 
colleges, attachments to Australian Govern- 
ment depariments, specially arranged inter- 
national training seminars, or received on-the- 
job training in selected commercial firms, 
especially pianis making electronic equipment, 
motor vehicles, farm machinery and vehicle 
components. 


International training courses held since 
1969 have covered such topics as road and 
bridge design, farm and schools broadcasting, 
educational television production. air traffic 
control and postal services. Participants have 
come from all Colombo Plan countries and 
many African and South Pacific nations. In 
1973-74 the program will be extended by a 
special Public Works Seminar for senior 
officials to discuss town planning, urban road 
design, trafic flows and road and bridge 
building. 


Australia has also helped Colombo Plan 
countries on their own training schemes. 
From 1968 to 1970 Australia gave $500,000 
worth of milling machines and other tools to 
the Jurong Vocational Institute in Singapore. 
Australia also provided instructors to help 


The Sudanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Mansour Khalid, visited 
Australia in November. He is pic- 
tured here with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator D. M. 
Willesee, after talks with the Min- 
ister and senior Australian Govern- 
ment officials. 


establish courses and curricula in shipbuild- 
ing, diesel mechanics and electrical and elec- 
tronic trades at the Institute. 


In the past three years Australia has 
provided machine toois and visual aid equip- 
ment worth $24,000 for the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment’s Vocational Training Centre at 
Jogjakarta in central Java, a centre aimed at 
improving the technical and administrative 
skills of employees. An Australian adviser has 
helped with the curriculum and the operation 
Of equipment, and a group of four Indonesian 
technical teachers from the school have stud- 
ied in Australia, 

Under its ‘third country’ training program, 
Australia continues to send engineers, tech- 
nicians and tradesmen from Nepal, Malaysia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore and Sri 
banka to the Civil Aviation Training Centre 
in Bankok for courses in service aspects of 
aviation such as air traffic control and instru- 
ment rating. 

All these schemes, coupled with higher 
education offered in Australia for thousands 
of young people from all over Asia, Africa 
and the South Pacific, combine to provide an 
essential and valuable part of the process of 
helping Australia’s neighbours to help them- 
selves. 
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LL COUNTRIES are to a greater or 
lesser extent the product and captive 
of their histories. This is more true 

of Yugoslavia than of most others. The 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
today represents, in its federal structure 
a particularly complex balancing of his- 
torical, racial, cultural and economic factors 
and influences. 

To appreciate these factors, and the nature 
of the Yugoslav federation, if is necessary to 
go back, if not to the division of the Roman 





Empire—which roughly determined the 
frontier between the Latin and Cyrillic 
alphabets with the divergent cultural and 


religious experiences that this division repre- 
sented—then at least to 1918. What then 
happened may be characterised as the first 
fruits in constitutional terms of moves in 
literary circles in all parts of what is now 
Yugoslavia towards creating a new state bring- 
ing together the South Slav peoples. 

But this first Yugoslavia, called the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes until 
1929, was not a success. It faced formidable 
problems, and tried to solve them in a way 
which did little or nothing to overcome the 
differences in perspective and historical exper- 
ience which were to be found in the several 
units making up the new State. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 
Some 
Problems of 


Serbia, in terms of both population and 
area the dominant element, had a strongly 
developed national consciousness and Ortho- 
dox religious tradition. These unifying factors 
had been strengthened by nearly five centuries 
of struggle for independence against the occu- 
pying Turks. Progressively from the first dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, Serbia had 
won greater national autonomy and had 
expanded her liberated territory. The record 
of her armies during the First World War, 
and the two successive Balkan Wars immedi- 
ately preceding it, had further cemented a 
national sense of identity and pride. Mon- 
tenegro, the fighting qualities of whose people 
and whose mountain fastnesses had been nat- 
ural bastions against the Turks, shared many 
of Serbia's national characteristics, but had its 
own traditions reflected in its pre-War status 
as an independent kingdom. The third of the 
southern units of the new State, Macedonia, 
also had its own traditions and aspirations. It 
did. however, share with the others their 
Orthodox religion and, like them, had 
emerged from the centuries of Turkish rule 
with an overwhelmingly rural economy and a 
weak economic and social infrastructure. 
respects, the 
could hardly have contrasted 
with the southern part of the 
Catholic, using 


two northern units 
more sharply 
new State. 
the Latin 


In most 


Overwhelmingly 








rather than the Cyrillic script, Croatia and 
Slovenia emerged from centuries of Austrian 
and Hungarian ruie with their economic and 
social infrastructure relatively well developed 
and with the beginnings of an industrial base. 
Their proud traditions and attitudes stemmed 
from historic links with Central Europe. 
Geographically in the middle lay the large, 
topographically varied but mainly wildly 
mountainous Bosnia-Hercegovina, the formal 
annexation of which by the Dual Monarchy 
in 1908 had produced one of the sharper 
international crises of Edwardian Europe. Its 
population divided into three roughly equal 
parts——Catholic Croats, Orthodox Serbs, and 
Moslems, the last group being the descendents 
of those who, when the area was invaded by 
the Turks, accepted conversion to Islam. Eco- 
nomically it, too was undeveloped. Sarajevo, 
its capital, was the site of the assassination 
which precipitated the First World War. 


National Resilience 

Tt was surely a triumph of national resil- 
lence that the embers of common South Slav 
nationhood were kept alive and, late in the 
nineteenth century, were fanned into flame in 
these areas of divergent history, tradition and 
development. 

It is hardly surprising, however, that major 
problems arose in converting this rather 





romantic, literary ideal into constitutional and 
political reality in the new State. In the first 
Yugoslavia, Serbia, the largest unit and, in its 
own independent right, one of the victorious 
Allies, claimed and received primacy. The 
1921 Constitution provided for an essentially 
centralist, Serb-dominated monarchy under 
the Serbian Royal House. The Serbian hege- 
mony was resented by Slovenia and 
Macedonia but, above all, by Croatia, the 
unit second In size only to Serbia. Given the 
history, such a formula of government was 
foredoomed to failure. The life of the Yugos- 
lav Kingdom was in fact one of continuing 
political struggle between advocates of centra- 
lism and federalism. 


Collapse of the Kingdom 


In 1928, Stepan Radic, the leader of the 
Croat Peasant Party and a consistent advocate 
of greater decentralization, was assassinated 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The following 
year, King Alexander suspended the constitu- 
tion and instituted a royal dictatorship. In 
1934, he was himself assassinated at the out- 
set of a State visit to France. It is generally 
accepted that his assassin was under the 
orders of a Croat emigre terrorist group, the 
Ustasha, which received sanctuary, training 
and support from Fascist Italy and Hungary, 
each of which had irredentist claims on 





(Abore) President Josip Broz Tita, pictured late in October 
1970 during a visit by President Richard Nixon to Yugo- 
Slavia and, (lejt Marshal Tite signing the declaration on 
the proclamation of the Federal Peoples Republic of 
Yugoslavia in Belgrade. Following the signing, the first 
Constitution was inaugurated on the last day of January 
L944, 
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Yugoslav territory. National antagonisms had 
poisoned the political atmosphere in the King- 
dom and, by seriously weakening its unity, 
contributed to its rapid collapse in the face of 
the Nazi invasion in 1941. 





During World War IH Yugoslav partisan groups unified the 
country in a common struggle against fascism. 


The events of the next three or four years 
added a new dimension to the legacy of bit- 
terness left by the failures of the inter-war 
period. As an act of policy, Nazi Germany 
set about dismembering Yugoslavia. Under 
Ante Pavelic, the leader of the Ustasha, an 


entity entitled ‘The Independent State of 
Croatia’ was created within boundaries con- 


siderably expanded at the expense of Bosnia- 
Hercegovina and Serbia. The Pavelic regime, 
with a ferocity that on occasion disquieted 
even its Nazi sponsors, instituted a policy of 
repression and terror against Serbs. Jews and 
other ‘alien elements’. 


Federal Structure 


The problem of handling the issue of 
nationalism was also a matter of debate 


within the Yugoslav Communist Party during 
the inter-war period. In the interests of estab- 
lishing a ‘popular front’ against the Fascists. 
however, the Yugoslav Communist Party in 
1935 advocated a federal Yugoslavia of equal 
nations based on the self-determination of its 
people and the broadest democratic freedoms. 
From the beginning of the struggle against 
the German and other invaders, the Commu- 
nist Party's declarations in favour of federa- 
lism and national equality were an important 
factor in the emergence of a genuinely 
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Yugoslav-wide resistance movement, the Par- 
tisans, under Communist leadership. More- 
over, a federal structure based on ethnic and 
historic links was reflected in the military. 
Party and administrative organisations estab- 
lished by the Communists to carry on the war 
against the Germans. Thus, the Communists 
emerged from this period as the protagonists 
of a federal Yugoslavia, a concept which, 
objectively, seemed more likely to bring unity 
than the centralism of the old monarchy. But 
in neither the short nor the longer term were 
these principles particularly easy to put into 
practice—nor, in the Yugoslav environment, 
were they without their own inherent dangers 
to national unity. 


The problem of post-war federal Yugosla- 
via is not easy to encapsulate. It has, in fact, 
many facets and contexts which it is not pos- 
sible to pursue in an article of this scope. At 
the risk of gross over-simplification, it may be 
stated as a continuing dilemma—how to grant 
the degree of decentralisation required by 
regional sentiment, varying economic condi- 
tions and needs, the doctrine of workers’ self- 
management, and so on, without at the same 
time giving such free rein to separate nation- 
alisms as to jeopardise minimum national 
unity and consistency of major policy. 


In the early post-war period, the new Gov- 
ernment confronted massive problems of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction at the same 
time as it was seeking to establish itself. 
These problems were compounded by the 
withdrawal of Soviet aid following the break 
with the Cominform in 1948. These hard pol- 
itical and economic facts in practice required 
a firmly controlled, centralist state. At the 
same time, Serbs continued to be dominant in 
the senior ranks of the army and Administra- 
tion. But various constitutional amendments 
and changes in the “fiftles and ‘sixties intro- 
duced an increasing degree of decentra- 
hsation, and a symbolically decisive turn away 
from Serbian oriented centralism occurred in 
1966 with the dismissal of the Vice-President 
and Minister of the Interior, Alexander Ran- 
kovic. 


Economic Problems 

These reforms did not, however, bring a 
final solution to  Yugoslavia’s problems. 
Nationalist sentiment and rivalry continued, 
and had its most notable and consistent mani- 
festation in the economic field. 
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Economic nationalism came to focus on 
two main issues. One, which acquired particu- 
lar significance during the crisis of late 1971, 
arose from the competition for investment 
funds. The northern Republics claimed that 
they were not receiving a fair share of the 
foreign exchange earned by their industries. 
One sector receiving special stress was 
tourism, most of the Dalmatian coast being 
within Croatia. They therefore sought reforms 
devolving a greater economic control to them. 
Reforms of this type instituted in 1965-66 did 
not meet their demands. The other issue arose 
from the Federal Governments efforts to 
level out the economic inequalities between 


REPUBLIC OF 





YUGOSLAVIA 


the Republics. To this end, the two northern, 
developed Republics of Croatia and Slovenia, 
as well as Serbia and the Autonomous Prov- 
ince of Vojvodina, contribute to a special 
fund for the Jess developed Southern Repub- 
lics of Bosnia-Hercegovina, Montenegro and 
Macedonia and the second Autonomous Prov- 
ince, Kosovo. While Croatia and Slovenia 
accepted that they had obligations towards 
their less developed brethren, they complained 
that some of these resources had been mis- 
allocated and asserted that political, rather 
than economic, criteria were often at the back 
of certain investment decisions in other 
Republics. 
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A further, long step down the road of pol- 
jtical and economic devolution was taken with 
the far-reaching constitutional amendments 
promulgated in the middle of 1971. These 
changed substantially the federal structure. 
Hitherto, powers had devolved onto the 
Republics from the Centre. Now, the Repub- 
lics were declared sovereign and the powers 
of the Federal Government were limited to 
defence, foreign affairs, foreign trade and the 
unity of the economic and social system. The 
amendments also established a collective Pre- 
sidency of 23, comprising President Tito 
himself, together with three members from 
each Republic and two from each Autono- 
mous Province. 


Croatian Nationalism 


These amendments begged many questions 
about the ultimate constitutional shape of 
Yugoslavia and their introduction signally 
failed to stem nationalist ferment and political 
controversy. While the reforms were naturally 


welcomed by Croatian and other Republican 
leaders, they stimulated an upsurge of Croa- 
tian nationalist feeling. Certain Croatians stu- 
dent groups started expressing extreme 
nationalist views. This tense situation reached 
a climax over demands from the Croatian 
capital, initially backed by the Slovenes, for 
an increased retention of foreign exchange by 
the Republics at the expense of the Federa- 
tion, a question on which the then Croatian 
Government took a particularly strong stand. 
Student leaders at the University of Zagreb 
staged a strike in support of Croatian 
demands, and there were associated disorders 
in the Republic. 

In some quarters in Croatia, nationalism 
reached lengths scarcely compatible with the 
survival of Yugoslavia. Demands were heard 
for the stationing on Croatian soil of units of 
the Yugoslav Army entirely made up of Croa- 
tian personnel; for separate Croatian member- 
ship of the International Monetary Fund; and 
for a separate seat in the United Nations upon 


Twenty vears ago the first foundations of modern Belgrade were laid and today builders celebrate as another section 
of their new capital is completed. 
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the analogy of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian memberships. Moreover, there were 
charges, not subsequently pursued in public, 
that some of the nationalist elements had 
been in touch with emigre terrorist groups. 


These developments, which came to a cre- 
scendo in the late summer and autumn of 
1971, raised apprehensions in other Repub- 
lics, some of which were themselves not 
immune to arying degrees of separate 
nationalism, In early December, the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia moved deci- 
sively to bring the Croatian situation under 
control, but was careful to point out that it 
was only the most conspicuous of current 
causes for concern upon grounds of excessive 
nationalism. Many of the most senior leaders 
of State and Party in Croatia had allowed 
these excessive manifestations to develop. 
even if they had not themselves supportec 
them. Several resigned or were removed from 
office in the first weeks of 1972, while later in 
the year trials were held of student leaders 
and others accused of involvement in the 
nationalist movement. 


Co-ordination 


A related argument, conducted on a more 
elevated, ideological plane, came to a head 
between July and October 1972. It seems to 
the outside observer to revolve principally 
around the basic question of how and through 


what channels to maintain consistency of 
national policy in the areas where this is 


essential when constitutionally so many State 
powers have devolved ta the Republics. The 
conclusion of the argument has clearly been 
that, contrary to the views which had earlier 
been expressed in some quarters, the League 
of Communists should be the co-ordinator, 
the ensurer of national consistency, and that 
it remained a nation-wide, unitary Party, 
Whatever might have happened on the State 
level, the League was not federal in form 
when it came to matters of high policy. A 
campaign was accordingly launched to 
strengthen Party discipline, contain surviving 
manifestations of excessive nationalism and 
reassert the principle of “democratic centralism’ 
against liberal tendencies. In the course of the 
campaign, Party and State leaders in several 
Republics—-notably Serbia, Slovenia and Mace- 
donia as well as the Autonomous Province of 
Vojvodina—resigned. 








Recently the ironworks at Smederevo, Serbia was mod- 
ernised, and a new plant was put into trial operation. 
When reconstruction and capacity expansion is completed, 
the ironworks will yield 3,600.00 tony of steel annually. 


Throughout this period, Yugoslavia has 
been subjected to international scrutiny, 
objective and otherwise. President Tito and its 
other leaders have insisted that there is no 
intention of indulging in political or economic 
repression. Those who left or were removed 
from office were not penalised in other ways, 
and there was no attempt to reverse the gen- 
erally liberal, decentralised program intro- 
duced by the 197i constitutional amend- 
ments. Indeed, as soon as the political situa- 
tion had quietened in Croatia early in 1972, a 
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new regime was introduced for the distribu- 
tion of foreign exchange earnings, whereby 
republican enterprises were allowed to retain 
20 per cent of foreign exchange revenue from 
commodity exports, and 45 per cent from the 
tourist industry. 


Yugoslavia’s history and the exuberant, 
often argumentative, temperament of its 


peoples are not conducive to a calm, stable 
evolution. The crises of 1971 and 1972, with 
their several facets, have been surmounted, 
but the issues giving rise to them have not 
been conclusively resolved. No one, least of 
all outsiders, can say what constitutional 
arrangement will most successfully balance 
the needs, claims and interests of the Federa- 
tion and its constituent Republics and Prov- 
inces. Additional, wide-ranging constitutional 
changes are currently under discussion. More- 
over, the second, post-war Yugoslavia has 
known only one leader, the strong-minded, 
charismatic Josip Broz Tito. He will be 82 


next birthday. and his age is a consideration 
weighing very heavily with those concerned 


for the country’s future. 


Yugoslavia has within, or on, its borders 
most of the problems, and the dangers to world 


peace, historically attributed to the Balkans. 
The rivalries and differences between the 
Yugoslav peoples have in the past been 


exploited by outsiders. Yugosiavia’s philoso- 
phy and system of government may have fea- 
tures inconsistent with liberal democratic tra- 
ditions. But the country must be allowed to 
work out its own destiny in ways suiting its 
own particular genius and requirements, as it 
has been striving to do for the last quarter 
century. There are solid grounds for believing 
that, whatever the difficulties and whatever 
steps are adopted to ensure minimum consis- 
tency of national policy, the basic facts of 
Yugoslavia point to the wisdom of the federa- 
lism of today rather than the centralism of 
the inter-war years. 


The Presidency of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia is collective. This body of 22 members, composed according 
to the principal of parity of three delegates from each of the republics and two delegates from each af the provinces, are 
elected hy the republican and provincial assemblies and proclaimed by the Federal Assembly. 
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Dr Kissinger’s Visit to China 
The following is the text of a communiqué 
Be at the conclusion of Dr Kissinger's 
me! o China. 
A. Kissinger, US Secretary of 
ssistant to the President for 
frity Affairs, visited the People’s 
hina from 10 November to 
f 1973. He was accompanied by 
Figersoll, Mr Robert McCloskey, 
Hummel, Mr Winston Lord, Mr 
ng, Mr Jonathan Howe and Mr 
mon. 
ao Tse-tung received Secretary 
ey held a wide-ranging and far- 
versation in a friendly atmosphere. 
Kissinger conveyed greetings from 
Nixon, and Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
eetings to the President. 
ty Kissinger and members of his 
frank and serious talks with Pre- 
Mm En-lai, Foreign Minister Chi Peng- 
” Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua, 
Foreign Minister Wang Hai-jung, 
Lin Ping, Director Peng-hua, Chien 
Ting Yuan-hung and others. 
ils of the two sides conducted coun- 
yaiks on bilateral issues of mutual con- 
id made good progress. 
two sides reviewed international devel- 
fs since Dr Kissinger’s visit tọ the 
s Republic of China in February. 
They noted that international relation- 
fire in a period of intense change. They 
med that they are committed to the 
‘ples established in the Shanghai Com- 
qué and that disputes between states 
Puid be settled without resorting to the use 
f threat of force, on the basis of the prin- 
ples of respect for the sovereignty and terri- 
Orial integrity of all states, non-aggression 
against other states, non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states, equality and 
mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence. In 
particular, they reiterated that neither should 
seek hegemony in the Asia-Pacific region or 
any other part of the world and that each is 
opposed to efforts by any other country or 
group of countries to establish such hegemony, 
The two sides agreed that in present cir- 
cumstances it is of particular importance to 
maintain frequent contact at authoritative 
levels in order to exchange views and, while 
not negotiating on behalf of third parties, to 
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engage in concrete consultations on issues of 
mutual concern. 

Both sides reviewed progress made during 
1973 in their bilateral relations. The US side 
reaffirmed: The United States acknowledges 
that all Chinese on either side of the Taiwan 
Strait maintain there is but one China and 
that Taiwan is a part of China., the United 
States Government does not challenge that 
position. The Chinese side reiterated that the 
normalisation of relations between China and 
the United States can be realised only on the 
basis of confirming the principle of one China. 

Both sides noted with satisfaction that the 
haison offices in Peking and Washington are 
functioning smoothly. Both sides agreed that 
the scope of the functions of the liaison offices 
should continue to be expanded. 

Exchanges have deepened understanding 
and friendship between the two peoples. The 
two sides studied the question of enlarging 
the exchanges between the two countries and 
agreed upon a number of new exchanges 
for the coming year. 

Trade between the two countries has devel- 
oped rapidly during the past year. The two 
sides held that it is in the interest of both 
countries to take measures to create condi- 
tions for further development of trade on the 
basis of equality and mutual benefit. 

The two sides stated that they would con- 
tinue their efforts to promote the normalisa- 
tion of relations beween China and the 
United States on the basis of the Shanghai 
Communiqué. 

Secretary Kissinger and his party expressed 
their gratitude for the warm hospitality 
extended to them by the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


Dr Henry Kissinger, 
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Formal arrangements between Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia for the administration 
of the Border separating Papua New Guinea 
and Irian Jaya were completed in the signing 
of the Border Arrangements Agreement in 
Port Moresby on 13 November. The Agree- 
ment was signed by the Chief Minister of 
Papua New Guinea, Mr M. Somare on behalf 
of the Government of Australia, and Mr A. 
Malik, for Indonesia. Mr A. M. Kiki, Minis- 
ter for Defence and Foreign Relations, signed 
on behalf of Papua New Guinea. 

The negotiation of this Agreement follows the 
delineation of the Jand and seabed borders 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea on 
the one hand and Indonesia on the other in a 
series of Agreements signed in 1971, 1972 
and 1973. 

The main function of the agreement is to 
provide a framework within which consulta- 
tions may be held on the administration of the 
border. Provision is made for liaison at a 
local administration level between Papua New 
Guinean and Indonesian officials whenever this 
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is necessary. The purpose of the 
arrangements is to exchange informati 


developments in the border region of 1 
to both Governments, to establish and 
tain procedures for the practical operati 
the Agreement, and to ensure that mg 
requiring inter-governmental consultation 
a more formal level are drawn to the 
tion of the Governments concerned. 

The Agreement also establishes principld 
for the regulation and administration of thd 
following matters: border crossing by resi- 
dents of the border areas for traditional and 
customary purposes; traditional rights of 
border residents to land and waters extending 
across the border; border crossing for other 
than customary and traditional purposes; 
border security; border trade; citizenship: 
quarantine; navigational facilities in boundary 
waters: pollution in border areas, It ts 
intended that the Agreement together with the 
1971, 1972 and 1973 Agreements should con- 
tinue to bind Papua New Guinea after inde- 
pendenc 
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Agreement between the Government 
of Australia 
(Acting on its own behalf and on 
behalf of the Government of 
Papua New Guinea) 
and the Government of Indonesia 
concerning Administrative Border 
Arrangements 
as to the border between 
Papua New Guinea 
and Indonesia 


THE GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRALIA 


(on its own behalf and on behalt of the 
GOVERNMENT OF PAPUA NEW 
GUINEA) and the GOVERNMENT OF 
INDONESIA, 


Recalling the Agreement between the Aus- 
tralian and Indonesian Governments dated the 
twelfth day of February 1973 which, among 
other things, demarcates more precisely in 
certain respects the land boundaries on the 
island of New Guinea (Irian) and delimits ter- 
ritorial sea boundaries off the northern and 
sOuthern coasts of that island 


Recognising the need to protect the tradi- 
tional rights and customs of people living in 
proximity to the border constituted by those 
boundaries 


Recognising also the spirit of co-operation. 
understanding and gcodwill that already pre- 
vails with regard to the administration of the 
border and border areas and the existing 
arrangements between Governments for lal- 
son and other purposes in relation thereto 


Recognising also the desirability of further 
fostering co-operation, goodwill and under- 
standing and further strengthening and 
improving existing arrangements and to this 
end of formulating a broad framework within 
which the border and border areas shall be 
administered in the future 


Having in mind Papua New Guinea becoming 
an independent nation 


Recognising also that until independence the 
border arrangements in relation to the Papua 


New Guinea side of the border will be car- 
ried into effect by the Government of Papua 
New Guinea with the understanding that after 
independence Australia shall cease to be 
responsible in respect of such arrangements, 
As good neighbours and in a spirit of friend- 
ship and co-operation HAVE AGREED as 
follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


For the purposes of this Agreement the 
border area on each side of the border shall 
be those areas notified by letters and shown 
approximately on maps to be exchanged on 
or before the date of the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification of this Agreement. The 
border areas may be varied from time to time 
by an exchange of letters and maps after 
mutual consultations. 


ARTICLE 2 
Liaison Arrangements 

The establishment of Haison on matters 
relating to the border is fully accepted. 


Arrangements should be made for regulating 
the functions and working procedures for 
each level of liaison. 


2. Until otherwise mutually arranged, exist- 
ing hlaison arrangements shall continue and 
liaison meetings shall be held: 


(a) by senior officials of the Government 
of Papua New Guinea and of the Pro- 
vincial Government of Irian Jaya 
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when requested by either Government 
on reasonable notice, and at least once 
a year, to review and develop border 
co-operation; 

(b) by officials of West Sepik and Western 
Districts and the Jayapura, Jayawi- 
jaya and Merauke Kabupatens at regu- 
lar intervals but at least every two 
months; and 

(c) by officials of the sub-districts and 
kecamatans concerned at regular inter- 
vals but at least every two months, the 
location to be locally decided. 

liaison 


3. The main purposes of the 


arrangements shall be: 


a) to exchange information on all devel- 
(a) g 
opments in the border areas which are 
of mutual interest to the Governments; 


(b) to devise, amend or establish arrange- 
ments to facilitate the practical opera- 
tion, particularly at local and district 
levels, of the provisions of this Agree- 
ment; and 


(c) to ensure that Governments are kept 
informed of developments of 
significance relating to the border 
areas and that their attention is drawn 
to any matters which may require con- 
sultation in accordance with this 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE 3 


Border Crossing for Traditional and Custom- 
ary Purposes 


l. The traditional and customary practices 
of the peoples, who reside in a border area 
and are citizens of the country concerned, of 
crossing the border for traditional activities 
such as social contacts and ceremonies includ- 
ing marriage, gardening and other land usage, 
collecting, hunting, fishing and other usage of 
waters, and traditional barter trade are recog- 
nised and shall continue to be respected. 


2. Such border crossings based on tradition 
and custom shall be subject to special 
arrangements, and normal immigration and 
other requirements shall not apply. 


3. The special arrangements shall be for- 
mulated on the principle that such crossings 
shall be only temporary in character and not 
for the purpose of settlement. 
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ARTICLE 4 
Cross Border Rights to Land and Water 
The traditional rights enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of one country, who reside in its border 
area, in relation to land in the border area of 
the other country and for purposes such 
as fishing and other usage of the seas or 
waters in or in the vicinity of the border area 
of the other country, shall be respected and 
the other country shall permit them to exer- 
cise those rights on the same conditions as 
apply to its own citizens. These rights shall be 
exercised by the persons concerned without 
settling permanently on that side of the 
border unless such persons obtain permision 
to enter the other country for residence in 
accordance with the immigration laws and 
procedures of that country. 


ARTICLE 5 
Settlement 


It shall be an agreed objective to discour- 
age the construction of villages or other per- 
manent housing within a two kilometer zone 
on each side of the border. 


ARTICLE 6 


Border Crossing Other Than For Traditional 
and Customary Purposes 


1. The crossing of the border by persons 
not cOming within Article 3 above is to take 
place through designated points of entry and 
in accordance with the normal laws and regu- 
lations relating to entry. 


2. Information shall be exchanged with 
respect to the migration laws and policies 
operating on each side of the border to main- 
tain more effective contro] of the border 
areas. 


3. Persons who cross the border other than 
in accordance with the practices recognised by 
Article 3 above or the normal laws and regu- 
lations relating to entry shall be treated as 
illegal immigrants. 


4. In administering its laws and policies 
relating to the entry of persons into its terri- 
tory across the border, each Government shall 
act in a spirit of friendship and good neigh- 
bourliness bearing in mind relevant principles 


of international law and established interna- 
tional practices and the importance of discour- 
aging the use of border crossing for the 
purpose of evading justice and the use of its 
territory in a manner inconsistent with the 
preamble or any provision of this Agreement. 
Each Government shall also take into account, 
where appropriate, the desirability of exchang- 
ing information and holding consultations with 
the other. 


ARTICLE 7 
Security 

l. In a spirit of goodwill and mutual under- 
standing and so as to maintain and strengthen 
the good neighbourly and friendly relations 
already existing, the Governments on either 
side of the border agree to continue to 
co-operate with one another in order to 
territories 
border 


prevent the use of their respective 
in or in the vicinity of their respective 





The Chief Minister of Papua New Guinea. Mr Michael 
Somare with the Prime Minister of Australia Mr E. G. 
Whitlam. 
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areas for hostile activities against the other. 
To this end, each Government shall maintain 
its on procedures of notification and control. 

The Governments shall keep each other 
ae and where appropriate consult as to 
developments in or in the vicinity of their 
respective border areas, which are relevant to 
their security. 


ARTICLE 8 
Border Trade 


The Governments agree to exchange infor- 
mation concerning cross-border trade and 
when appropriate to consult in relation thereto. 


ARTICLE 9 
Citizenship 

The desirability is recognised of having a 
regular exchange of relevant information 
regarding laws and regulations on nationality 
and citizenship and each Government agrees, 


if so requested, to have consultations on any 
problem being encountered in relation thereto, 


ARTICLE 10 
Quarantine 


H. The co-operation already existing in the 


feld of health and quarantine, including 
mutual visits of officials and exchange of 
information and periodical reports, shall be 


continued and developed. 
2. In the case of an outbreak or spread of 


an epidemic in a border area, quarantine and 
health restrictions on movement across the 
border may be imposed, notwithstanding 
Article 3 above. 
ARTICLE 11 


Navigational Facilities in Boundary Waters 


Arrangements shall be made as appropriate 
in order to facilitate navigation of traffic in 
main waterways in boundary waters, especially 
the “Fly River Bulge”. 
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The Australian Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, Mr R. L. Harry, visiting the Bremen Wool Combing 
Plant at Bremen. The Ambassador was accompanied by his wife and the manager of the plant, Herr Delius (efn. The 
Bremen plant is the largest combing mill in the world and, measured by production value, is amongst the five largest 
textile firms of Germany. During 1972 it handled 175,000 bales of Australian wool which represented 44 per cent of the 


nation S total raw wool input. 


ARTICLE 12 
Pollution 


The Governments agree that when mining, 
industrial, forestry, agricultural or other 
projects are being carried out in the respective 


border areas the necessary precautionary 
measures shall be taken to prevent serious 


pollution of rivers flowing across the border. 
There shall be consultations, if so requested, 
on measures to prevent pollution, arising from 
such activities, of rivers on the other side of 
the border. 


ARTICLE 13 
Consultations and Review 


i. The Governments shall, if so requested, 
consult on the implementation, operation and 
scope of this Agreement. 
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2. This Agreement shall be reviewed upon 
the expiration of five years from the date of 
exchange of the instruments of ratification. 


ARTICLE 14 
Signature and Ratification 


|. This Agreement is subject to ratification 
in accordance with the constitutional require- 
ments of each country, and shall enter into 
force on the day on which the instruments of 
ratification are exchanged. 


2. It is understood that the concurrence of 
the Government of Papua New Guinea in this 
Agreement is a condition thereof and such 
concurrence is evidenced by the signing of 
this Agreement on its behalf by Maori Kiki, 
Minister for Defence and Foreign Relations 
of Papua New Guinea. 
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A display of Australian Aboriginal artefacts opened in Jakarta, Indonesia, on 2 October at the start of a tour of Asia. 
Japan, India, and possibly China. These pictures give a general view of part of the exhibition. 
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Visit of Indonesian Foreign Minister 
to Australia and Papua New Guinea 


Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, Mr Adam 
Malik, visited Australia from 6 to 11 Novem- 
ber 1973. It was Mr Malik’s fourth visit to 
Australia, On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by Mrs Malik, Mr Alex Alatas, Chef de 
Cabinet of Mr Malik, Mrs Alatas and Mr 
Nana Sutresna, Foreign Ministry spokesman. 
Mr Malik was also joined in Australia by 
members of the Indonesian delegation which 
had just concluded the second round of 
Australia-Indonesia Officials’ Talks, held from 
6 to 7 November in Canberra. The delegation 
included Mr Djajadiningrat, Director-General 
for Political Affairs of the Foreign Ministry 
who led the Indonesian delegation in the 
Officials’ Talks, and Colonel Adenan, Head of 
the Asia-Pacific Directorate in the Indonesian 
Foreign Ministry. 

Mr Malik had talks with the Prime Minister, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister 
for External Territories and the Leader of the 


Opposition. The talks covered the Prime 
Minister’s visit to Japan and China, and 


matters of interest to the region, including 
proposals for new regional groupings. In a 
statement issued to the press, Mr Malik 
explained that his visit was ‘not intended to 
solve any problems between our two countries 
for happily we have none’. 

On 8 November, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator Willesee and Mr Malik 
exchanged instruments of ratification of Agree- 
ments made in 1971 and 1972 relating to 
the seabed boundaries between Australia, 
Indonesia and Papua New Guinea delimiting 
the seabed boundary between Australia and 
Indonesia in the Timor and Arafura Seas and 
the seabed boundaries betwen Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia. 

From 11 to 14 November Mr Malik visited 
Papua New Guinea. It was his first visit to 
Papua New Guinea and was made at the 
invitation of the Chief Minister, Mr Somare, 
conveyed during the latter's visit to Indonesia 
in February 1973. Mr Malik had talks with 
Mr Somare and with Mr Albert Maori Kiki, 
Minister for Defence and Foreign Relations. 
Mr Malik also travelled to Mt Hagen and to 
Vanimo, a district headquarters close to the 
Indonesian border. During the visit Mr Malik 
signed the Border Administrative Arrange- 
ments Agreement relating to matters concern- 
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ing the Papua New Guinea-Indonesia land 
border. The Agreement had been negotiated 
in Jakarta by Australian, Papua New Guinean 
and Indonesian officials in September 1973. 
Mr Somare signed for Australia and Mr Kiki 
for Papua New Guinea. The agreement now 
awaits ratification by the parties. It was the 
first international agreement signed by Papua 
New Guinea in its own right. 


Military Coup in Greece 


The Government of President Papa- 
dopoulos was overthrown in a bloodless mili- 
tary coup on 25 November. The new Presi- 
dent is General Gizikis, Commander of the 
First Army. Mr  Adamantios Androut- 
sopoulos, a former Minister in previous Papa- 
dopoulos Governments, is the new Prime 
Minister. The Government is comprised large- 
ly of civilians, with some former military 
officers. An armed forces declaration issued 
soon after the coup stated that the military 
had found it necessary to intervene in order 
to save Greece from impending chaos. 

The coup came as a climax to a period of 
political disturbance. Student demonstrations 
on 16 and 17 November represented a serious 
threat to law and order in Greece and 
resulted in the re-imposition of martial law. 

The Greek people reacted initially with 
relief to the fall of Mr Papadopoulos; and 
optimism has been expressed by previously 
pro-Government and opposition press as well 
as by political exiles long critical of military 
rule. However. the new Government has not 
yet indicated its precise intentions and it can- 
not be judged whether this optimism is well- 
founded. In his first policy statement on 28 
November, the Prime Minister spoke of a 
new constitution, but gave no date for its 
introduction. In similar vein, the Prime 
Minister said that ‘when the country is ready, 
it will be led to elections’ but made no men- 
tion of their timing. It remains to be seen 
whether President Gizikis will be prepared to 
honour the previous governments commit- 
ment to hold free elections in 1974, or 
whether Greece must now look forward to a 
period of unbroken military rule. If the Gov- 
ernment gives no undertaking to restore par- 
liamentary rule (limited or otherwise) the 
problem will once again be posed of how the 
regime will react to public criticism, political 
opposition, the right of freedom of associa- 
tion and so on. 


Visit by New Zealand Prime Minister 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand, the 
Rt Hon. Norman Kirk, made an official visit 
to Australia from 13 to 17 November 1973 
as a guest of the Australian Prime Minister, 
the Hon. E. G. Whitlam. Mr Kirk was 
accompanied by Mrs Kirk and a small party 
of senior officials, including the Secretary of 
the New Zealand Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr Frank Corner. 


Mr Kirk spent two days in Canberra, during 
which he opened officially the new Chancery 
of the New Zealand High Commission and 
held talks with Mr Whitlam and Australian 
Ministers. This was followed by brief visits of 
one day each to Melbourne and Sydney. 


It was Mr Kirk's first visit to Australia as 
New Zealand Prime Minister and he made 
use of the opportunity to introduce him- 
self to the Australian public through pub- 
lic addresses, press conferences and appear- 
ances on television. In addition to his speech 
at the opening of the New Zealand Chancery, 
Mr Kirk addressed the National Press Club in 
Canberra on ‘Trans-Tasman Relations’, the 
Association of Manufacturers in Melbourne 
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on “Economic Relations—the Scope for Co- 
operation’, and the Institute of Directors in 
Sydney on ‘Partnership in the Pacific’. His 
main themes were Australia-New Zealand co- 
operation and the South Pacific. 

Mr Kirk made repeated references to the 
satisfactory way in which consultation and 
co-operation across the Tasman had devel- 
oped since Mr Whitlam’s visit to Wellington 
in January of this year. He said he thought 
an Australia-New Zealand Secretariat, as 
envisaged in the Canberra Pact of 1944, was 
unnecessary and might even be a handicap to 
our relations. He also said that New Zealand 
stood ready to update the ANZAC Pact, but 
that in doing so Australia and New Zealand 
would be recognising what had already hap- 
pened rather than introducing something new. 

A new idea expressed by Mr Kirk was his 
call for a development of what he termed ‘the 
distinctly antipodean elements of our common 
life’ by a process of cross-fertilisation and 
stimulation. He said that in the development 
of our relationship we should not just think 
of commercial things. He spoke of a need to 
strengthen the basis of our societies through 
the development, in terms of culture, of 


Among the 900,000 people who visited this year's Royal Show at Melbourne were many from overseas taking training and 
study courses in Australia. Here, admiring prize Merino and Border Leicester rams. are (from left) Mr Abdul Cader Kalla. 
of Curepipe, Mauritius: Mrs Mary-Minitha Miller from Kingston, Jamaica; Mrs Hilda Ntshalintshali from Swaziland, 
and Mrs Elizabeth Yona of Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. The visitors are all teachers completing a year of advanced studies 
in modern primary education under the Commonwealth Co-operation in Education scheme. 
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something clearly identified with this part of 
the world which might be encouraged by 
more frequent exchanges. 

Speaking on our economic relationship, Mr 
Kirk described Australia as being of far 
greater importance to New Zealand than vice 
versa and of major changes in Australian 
Government policy as having an important 
impact on New Zealand. He said New Zea- 
land had to understand that it played a rela- 
tively minor part in Australia’s total preoc- 
cupations, but Australia on the other hand 
must realise that what it does automatically 
reflects on New Zealand and may diminish 
New Zealand’s options. 

Mr Kirk called for the establishment of 
even closer consultations on as wide a front 
as possible, based on the sovereign indepen- 
dence of both countries. He said he would 
like to see the habit of consultation firmly 
established as a matter of course rather than 
precipitated solely by events. 

On 14 November Mr Whitlam and Mr 
Kirk met for an hour of private discussions. 
This was followed by a second hour of talks 
with Australian Ministers. Among matters 
agreed to by the two Prime Ministers was a 
statement on economic co-operation, which 
had been prepared by a meeting of Australian 
and New Zealand officials on 9 November, as 
follows: 


‘Since the meeting between the two 
Prime Ministers in January, consultation 


and co-operation in a number of fields have 
intensified. In particular. in the course of 
this year more Australian and New Zealand 
Ministers have met their counterparts for 
substantive discussions than ever before. In 
these discussions Ministers have considered 
the relationships between the two countries 
in their fields of responsibility and have 
also exchanged views on courses of action 
in domestic policy. 

‘Officials have met recently to examine 
ways in which this degree of consultation 
and co-operation can be further improved. 
They concluded that the next practical step 
would be to look specifically at the pros- 
pects for closer consultation and co-opera- 
tion in certain fields, especially those which 
contemporary developments have made 
increasingly important. These fields would 
be wide-ranging and would include trade 
policy, financial policy (including invest- 
ment), economic policy, transport, agricul- 
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tural and forestry policies, customs, stan- 

dards, energy and mineral resources, 

defence production and supply policies, 
tourism and aid policy. 

‘The Prime Ministers directed officials to 
examine these fields as quickly as practic- 
able in order to make appropriate recom- 
mendations. 

The two Prime Ministers also discussed co- 
operation in the South Pacific following the 
Guam South Pacific Conference resolution 
which called on Australia to initiate discus- 
sions with participating Governments of the 
South Pacific Commission (SPC) to revise the 
Canberra Agreement to reflect the needs and 
aspirations of the Pacific people. Mr Kirk and 
Mr Whitlam agreed to suggest to Commission 
Governments that a review meeting of the 
SPC be held in Wellington in March 1974 
under joint Australia-New Zealand auspices. 

The discussion with Australian Ministers 


covered a wide range of matters affecting the 
interests of both countries. Particular interest 
was shown in a proposal by Mr Kirk for an 
exchange of 
workers. 


Maori and Aboriginal social 
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Sabre Bogong, a highly pedigreed Murray Grey bull, was 
the Australian Government’s official gift to China on the 
occasion of the Prime Minister's visit to Peking in Novem- 
her, Here the bull is pictured with two Chinese girls wha 
work for Radio Australia before its departure in an RAAF 
aircraft for Peking. The photograph was taken at the 
RAAF base at Laverton in Victoria. 


Viet-Nam: The International 
Commission for Control and 
Supervision 


Canada’s decision to withdraw from the 
International Commission for Control and 
Supervision (ICCS) in South Viet-Nam finally 
became effective on 31] July. The decision, 
which ended an 18-year Canadian asso- 
ciation with efforts to restore peace in Viet- 


Nam, has highlighted the difficulties and 
uncertainties which are impeding progress 


towards a satisfactory political and military 
settlement within the framework of the Paris 
Accords. 


The Commission, whose initial membership 
under the January Agreement on Ending the 
War and Restoring Peace was Canada, Indo- 
nesia, Hungary and Poland, has been prin- 
cipally concernea with investigating alleged 
ceasefire violations and with supervising the 
prisoner exchanges scheduled by the Paris 
Agreement and the subsequent Joint Com- 
munigue of 13 June. 





A member of ICCS investigates a train deraifment in 
Phuyen Province, South Viet-Nam., 


Speaking before the Canadian Parliament 
on 31 May the Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs, Mr Mitchell Sharp, said that his 
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Government had decided that ‘the Canadian 
concept of the functioning of the Inter- 
national Commission [having] not been 
accepted it would be in the interest of all 
concerned if we were now to withdraw, 
Throughout its association with the ICCS 
Canada had emphasised the Commission’s 
primary role as an investigating body in the 
supervision of the ceasefire agreement. 


Not until 4 August, several weeks after the 
Canadian government announced its decision, 
did it become known that Iran was likely to 
succeed Canada on the ICCS. This was 
confirmed by the Shah, who also announced 
that Iran would establish diplomatic relations 
with North Viet-Nam. On 22 August Iran 
formally conveyed to the ICCS its acceptance 
of the invitation to join the Commission’s 
ranks. 


The Iranian contingent is headed by Mr 
Assad Sadri, a senior Iranian Ambassador, 
who has most recently worked in Geneva as 
Director of the United Nations Volunteer 
Program, The arrival of the main body of the 
Iranian contingent was scheduled for early 
November. 


Since Canada’s withdrawal the Commission 
had been practically inoperative. It has also 
had serious financial problems, and with its 
budget still not approved by the signatories to 
the Paris Agreement, the Commission has 
been relying on bridging finance to pay for its 
activities. 


Middle East Conflict: 
Different Attitudes 


The Middle East war in October had 
several unforeseen consequences for Western 
Europe. The crisis created sharp tensions 
between the Western European countries and 
the United States at the very time when nego- 
liations to review the state of trans-atlantic 
relations (Dr Kissinger’s Atlantic Charter pro- 
posal) had at last been gathering momentum. 
The crisis also revealed the West Europeans as 
unprepared and without a common attitude 
towards the Middle East problem. The differ- 
ences were exacerbated by the threatened cuts 
in oil supplies from Arab countries. 
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The tensions with the United States grew 
out of sharp criticisms expressed by the 
United States Government that a number of 
West European governments had failed to co- 
Operate with them in re-supply operations 
to Israel. West Germany’s action in calling 
on the United States to stop loading weapons 
for Israel on an Israeli freighter at Bremerha- 
ven was singled out for special criticism, The 
United States Government was also unhappy 
with the Governments of Greece, Italy, Spain 
and Turkey which forbade their territory or 
airspace to American aircraft, and particu- 
larly regretted that some governments dissoci- 
ated themselves publicly. The Americans 
reportedly appreciated European concern 
about putting their oil supply from the Arab 
States at risk if they appeared to be acting 
against Arab interests, but took the view that 
the best assurance of a continued flow of oil 
to Europe was the rapid end to hostilities 
under conditions which preserved both the 
Arab States and Israel. 


One of the basic elements in this conflict 
of interest was that the United States took a 
different view to the Europeans of what 
NATO's role should be in areas strictly out- 
side the treaty area. The State Department 
spokesman (Mr McCloskey) said that resupply 
to Israel was just as much in the vital interest 
of West Germany and other NATO allies as 
it was to the United States. The West Ger- 
man Foreign Minister (Herr Scheel) said, with 
reference to the American concept of the 
indivisibility of the security interests of 
NATO countries, that the common interests 
of Washington and Bonn in NATO had 
nothing to do with ‘loading Israeli ships in a 
German harbour.’ 


European governments reacted to the 
United States criticism by voicing resentment 
at the lack of consultation or even of fore- 
warning of the American measures, particu- 
larly the alert of forces in Europe. There was 
also some Western questioning of the need 
and degree of the alert on 26 October, and 
some concern that Washington had treated 
the crisis as a private super power confronta- 
tion, expecting total support from the European 
allies. 


Aside from the immediate differences in 
attitude towards the Middle East problem 
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itself and evident concern to safeguard oil 
supplies, the strains which developed in 
Atlantic relations as a result of the Middle 
East crisis can also be seen as having their 
roots in European sensitivities that they were 
unable to play any positive role in the crisis. 
President Pompidou of France gave the most 
explicit expression of these feelings when he 
said on 31 October that ‘we are obliged to 
note, in the light of the latest events, that the 
cease fire and the moves for negotiations 
have been drawn up and initiated without the 
participation in any form whatsoever of 
Europe. This procedure is dangerous, experi- 
ence having shown that a tete-a-tete between 
the two super powers — the US and the 
USSR — while it can serve detente can also 
lead to a widening of the conflict For 
these reasons and for many others and while 
reaffirming our faithfulness to our allies and 
to co-operation with the East, I consider it 
indispensable to prove and put to the test the 
strength of European construction as well as 
its capacity to contribute to solving world 
problems. President Pompidou proposed for- 
mally that there should be regular meetings 
between the West European Heads of Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of harmonising their 
political co-operation, and that the first of 
these should take place before the end of 
1973. 


Although the Middle East crisis was seen 
by some observers as revealing some West 
European governments as more concerned to 
maintain uninterrupted oil supplies than soli- 
darity with their EEC partners, the crisis has 
thus opened up the prospect that the member 
states of the European Community will now 
make a fresh attempt to tackle the pre- 
viously intractable and elusive problem of har- 
monising political co-operation between them. 
Linked to this would be the question whether 
Western Europe should also seek to co- 
operate together more closely to develop an 
independent European defence capability, but 
this presupposes a significant degree of politi- 
cal co-ordination. Lastly, there is the question 
whether the Middle East crisis will speed up 
or hamper the search for a new balance of 
relations across the Atlantic. At very least the 
Middle East crisis has provided striking con- 
firmation of the timeliness of Dr Kissinger’s 
initiative. 


OECD: DAC High Level 
Meeting 

This year’s annual high-level meeting of the 
Development Assistance Committee (DAC) of 
the OECD took place on 18 and 19 October 
at the headquarters of the OECD in Paris. 
The meeting, which was chaired by Ambas- 
sador Edwin M. Martin, was attended by 
ministers and senior officials of the 17 mem- 
bers, together with representatives of the 
IBRD and IMF. Mr Rafael Salas, Executive 
Director, UN Fund for Population Activities, 
and Mr Ralph Townley, Deputy Secretary- 
General of the World Population Conference. 
to be held in August 1974 in Bucharest, also 
attended and addressed the meeting. 


The meeting preceded by one week the first 
‘World Development Information Day’ which 
has been instituted by the United Nations 
with the object of drawing the attention of 
world public opinion each year to deve'op- 
ment problems and the necessity of strength- 
ening international co-operation to solve 
them. The committee underlined the impor- 
tance of improved distribution of information 
to public opinion on the problems of develop- 
ment co-operation, Members welcomed the 
United Nations’ initiative, wished it full suc- 
cess and undertook to contribute to it. 


Financial Resource Flows to Developing 
Countries 

The committee confirmed that an increase 
in the total flow of financial resources to 
developing countries. in particular of Official 
Development Assistance (ODA), and an 
improvement in the quality of aid remain the 
fundamental objectives of the DAC. 


Significant improvements took place in 
[972 in the official development assistance 
efforts of several member countries including 
a softening of terms, but there were declines 
in others, especially some of the larger 
donors. There was a slight increase in the vol- 
ume of official development assistance meas- 
ured in constant prices, but the percentage of 
Gross National Product (GNP) devoted to 
official development assistance by DAC mem- 
bers as a group fell from 0.35 per cent in 
1971 to 0.34 per cent in 1972. The average 
financial terms of ODA improved slightly in 
comparison with 1971, reaching again the 
level of concessionality of 1970. The commit- 
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tee expressed its concern over the lack of bet- 
ter progress in these areas. 


The total flow of financial resources 
(official development assistance, other official 
flows, private flows at market terms and 
grants by voluntary agencies) from DAC 
member countries to the developing countries 
increased in 1972 when measured in current 
prices and exchange rates. In real terms there 
was little change, and as a percentage of their 
combined GNP, it declined from 0.82 per cent 
in 1971 to 0.78 in 1972. 


The decline in the flows of private capital 
as a percentage of GNP was mainly due to a 
drop in export credits. Private direct invest- 
ment remained stable. Grants by private vol- 
untary agencies increased substantially, 


The DAC statistics do not include Eurocur- 
rency lending to developing countries which 
has reached very sizeable dimensions in recent 
years and may have substituted for other 
types of flows. especially export credits, which 





Australians have spent $280,000 in the past IS months on 
pewterware produced by a company operating in Malaysia 
and Singapore. The firm has sent a member of its staff. 
Miss Hong Keat Soo, to demonstrate pewter finish ing and 
engraving in large department stores in the Australian 
State capitals. Here Miss Hong and an assistant, Mrs L Eng 
Chong, are seen at work during their Australian visit. 
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the DAC reports. While the growing ability 
of developing countries to tap private capital 
markets is to be welcomed, members noted 
that heavy reliance on this type of resource 
may create debt service problems for some 
developing countries. 


Progress Towards Untying of Aid 


The committee, following the initiative of 
some of its members, sought to achieve pro- 
gress on aid untying, pending the conclusion 
of a general agreement. DAC member 
countries agreed that, consistent with existing 
general practices, they shall extend their 
official financial development assistance con- 
tributions pledged henceforth to multilateral 
Institutions free for procurement at least in 
those countries that are members or associate 
members of those institutions or are recog- 
nised by the institutions concerned as 
significant contributors. A majority of DAC 
countries declared themselves ready to join in 
an agreement on the untying of their bilateral 
development loans in favour of procurement 
in developing countries in accordance with 
agreed rules for determining eligibility to par- 
ticipate in procurement, hoping that other 
DAC countries would soon adhere to this 
agreement. The high-level meeting agreed that 
the DAC should pursue the issue of untying 
actively and should contribute to the prepara- 
tion of texts, when necessary, to give effect 
to agreement which may be reached among 
member countries concerned on this issue. 


Aid Criticisms 

The Committee. on the basis of an assess- 
ment by its chairman of the ‘crisis’ in devel- 
opment, discussed current and sometimes con- 
tradictory criticisms addressed to development 
assistance. It noted that while some of these 
criticisms warranted serious consideration, 
others stemmed largely from misinterpretation 
or a lack of information. The committee 
underlined the need for greater efforts on the 
part of all member governments individually 
and through the DAC, to promote a better 
understanding by public opinion at all levels 
of the problems of development and the pro- 
gress made, as well as of the need for 
strengthening the development co-operative 
effort, especially in the form of increased 
development assistance. Development co- 
operation has strong support in some 
countries, but the overall picture is clouded 
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by the situation in a few countries, thus creat- 
ing an imbalance which is not conducive to 
improving the combined effort. The commit- 
tee agreed that it was important to give atten- 
tion to new approaches to development co- 
operation and development problems. 


Since the main responsibility for develop- 
ment rests with the developing countries 
themselves, it is up to these countries to select 
their own goals and establish the priorities 
among them. At the same time, foreign aid 
programs can make an important contribu- 
tion in assisting them. The committee affirmed 
that there have in fact been significant 
improvements in recent years, both on the side 
of donors and recipients, in the way the aid is 
being used. It believes that through continuing 
and = strengthened constructive dialogue 
between donors and recipients the effec- 
tiveness of aid can be further increased. 


The committee noted that development 
efforts have in many cases produced high 
rates of growth in GNP in developing 
countries; on the other hand, too many 
people remain in a state of deep poverty, 
without jobs and with little chance of being 
productively employed. An active search for 
alternative policies has begun emphasizing in 
particular a higher priority for rural develop- 
ment, including structual reforms aiming at 
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The Minister for Overseas Trade, Dr J. F. Cairns (righ and 
Canada’s Acting Minister for Industry, Trade and Cam- 
merce, Mr Robert Andras, pictured at the signing in Can- 
berra of an Exchange of Letters governing the future 
operation of the 1960 Canada-Australia Trade Agreement. 


social justice as well as improved productiv- 
ity. Members stressed the importance of sup- 
porting the efforts made by developing 
countries themselves to ensure that all sec- 
tions of the community participate in the 
development process so that the benefits of 
growth are more fairly distributed. 


Many of the problems now demanding pri- 
ority attention by governments in addition to 
development assistance-—-the monetary and 
trade negotiations, the problems of energy 
and raw material supplies, environmental con- 
cerns, the uses of the resources of the 
seabed—-required the co-operation of all 
countries. It is increasingly evident that the 
economic and social objectives of developed 
and developing countries are linked. Their 
common problems can only be solved through 
dialogue and mutual co-operation which will 
lead to a strengthened community of interests. 





Measures to Alleviate the Unemployment 
Problem 


As part of its concern with the social 
aspects of development the committee noted 
the magnitude of the unemployment problem 
in the developing countries and the efforts 
being made by individual DAC members, and 





Senator D. R. Willesee, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
presented a gift of books and a bauxite desk set to the 
Principal Nursing Officer for the State of Sokoto in Nigeria, 
Mr A. A, Lemu. recently. Mr Lemu is the one thousandth 
frainee to study in Australia under the Special Common- 
wealth African Assistance Plan. In 1973-74 Australia 
expects to contribute 3610,000 to ihis scheme. 





The Kwangchow Acrobatic Troupe from China completed a 


six-week tour of Australia in November. These three 
actresses were photographed during a launch trip around 
Sydney Harbour. 


the work of the DAC itself to assist them in 
alleviating the problem. The committee 
stressed that the main measures to be taken in 
this field had to be decided by the developing 
countries themselves, and that donor countries 
Should be ready to respond adequately to 
requests from them, as appropriate. The DAC 
has suggested that measures to be taken could 
include improved research on suitable techno- 
logies, more flexibility in the financing of 
iocal costs and other conditions of aid and 
appropriate project selection criteria. The 
committee will continue its work on the ques- 
tion in order to heighten awareness of its 
urgency and io suggest further measures to 
deal with it. 


New Departures in the Committee’s Work 


The Secretary-General of the OECD under- 
lined that an integrated approach to prob'ems 
of development co-operation ranks among the 
Organisation’s priority aims. The committee 
welcomed the invitation of the council of the 
OECD that the DAC, in pursuing its tasks 
related to the volume and terms of aid and 
other resources transferred to developing 
countries, should take a comprehensive view 
of the development problem in order: 


(1) to identify the main issues on which not 
only the DAC itself but other bodies of the 
organisation and the development centre 
might have a contribution to make and 


(ii) whenever necessary, to make sugges- 
tions for the consideration by these bodies of 
development issues falling within their sphere 
of competence. The committee will examine 
to what extent its program of work could 
take into account other suggestions made dur- 
ing the meeting. 
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ROYAL STYLE 
AND TITLES 
ACT 1973 


On 19 October 1973 Her Majesty the Queen, 
during her visit to Canberra, personally 
assented to the Royal Style and Titles Act 
1973 and, at the same time, issued a 
Proclamation in accordance with Section 
2 (1) of the Act adopting the new Style and 
Titles. The Proclamation, together with other 
instruments relating to the Act and to the 
Great Seal of Australia, appeared in Gazette 
No. 152 of 19 October 1973. The new Style 
and Titles came into use on 19 October in 
lieu of the previous Style and Titles. 





Ce A Ti ner satan Teh pram par a A a a aaae me tts nam aan semanas SM Pte tt 


BY THE QUEEN 


A PROCLAMATION 
(LS) Elizabeth R 


WHEREAS, by an Act of the Parliament of Australia entitled the Royal 
Style and Titles Act 1973, it is enacted that the Assent of the said 
Parliament is given to the adoption by Us, for use in relation to 
Australia and its Territories, in teu of the Style and Titles at present 
pertaining to the Crown, of the Style and Titles set forth in the 
Schedule to that Act, and to the issue for that purpose by Us of Our 
Royal Proclamation under such Seal as We by Warrant appoint: 


AND WHEREAS We have this day, by Our Warrant, appointed the 
Great Seal of Australia to be the Seal under which the said Roya! 
Proclamation shall be issued: 


NOW THEREFORE We do hereby appoint and declare that hence- 
forth, so far as conveniently may be, on all occasions and in all 
instruments wherein Our Style and Titles are used in relation to 
Australia and its Territories, the following Style and Titles shall be 
used, that is to say: 


Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God Queen of 
Australia and Her other Realms and Territories, Head 
of the Commonwealth. 


GIVEN under the Great Seal 

of Australia at Our Court 

at Government House, Canberra, 
on 19 October 1973. 


By Her Majesty's Command, 
E.G. WHITLAM 
Prime Minister 
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Obituary: Mr Kiichi Aichi 

Mr Kiichi Aichi, the Japanese Finance 
Minister, died on 23 November in Tokyo after 
a brief illness, at the age of 66. Mr Aichi 
was a prominent member of the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party and had served in a number 
of important Cabinet portfolios since the early 
1950s. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Kakuei 
Tanaka, who was at Mr Aichi’s deathbed, said 
that Mr Aichi’s death was a great loss to the 
nation, coming as it did at a time when the 
Government needed him the most. 

Mr Aichi was born in 1907 in the city of 
Sendai in Miyagi Prefecture. He graduated 
from the Faculty of Law of Tokyo University 
in 1931 and entered the Finance Ministry. He 
subsequently rose to the senior rank of Bureau 
Director. 

In 1950 Mr Aichi resigned and began a new 
career in politics. In the same year he won 
election to the House of Councillors as a can- 
didate for the Liberal Party which was later, 
in 1956, to merge with the Democratic Party 
to form the present-day Liberal Democratic 
Party. In 1955 Mr Aichi resigned his Upper 
House seat and won election to the House of 
Representatives from the Miyagi No. 1 Elec- 
toral District, a seat he held continuously until 
his death. 

In 1954 Mr Aichi became Minister for 
International Trade and Industry in the 
Yoshida Cabinet. He served as Chief Cabinet 
Secretary and later as Justice Minister under 
Prime Minister Kishi. In his capacity of Chief 
Cabinet Secretary he headed the entourage 
which accompanied Prime Minister Kishi on 
his visit to Australia in 1957. He also visited 
Australia in 1959 as a member of the party 
accompanying the former Prime Minister, Mr 
Yoshida. In 1954 he served as Minister for 
Education under Prime Minister Ikeda. 

Throughout this period Mr Aichi had been 
a member of the faction led by Mr Eisaku 
Sato, and he served as Mr Sato’s policy 
adviser during the successful Sato campaign 
for the party presidency in 1966. During Mr 
Satc’s long period as Prime Minister, Mr 
Aichi remained one of his closest advisers and 
served as Chief Cabinet Secretary and twice 
as Foreign Minister in successive Sato Cabi- 
nets. In 1972 Mr Aichi, as Foreign Minister, 
played a key role in the negotiations with the 
United States on the reversion of Okinawa to 
Japanese administration. 
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After Mr Safo’s retirement in 1972, Mr 
Aichi supported Mr Kakuei Tanaka in his 
successful bid for the party presidency and 
since that time served as one of Prime Minis- 
ter Tanaka's closest advisers. In December 
1972 he was appointed Finance Minister in 
the second Tanaka Cabinet. 

Owing to his integrity and his wide experi- 
ence In economic affairs and foreign relations, 
Mr Aichi was a statesman who was greatly 
admired and respected both in Japan and 
abroad. 


Elections in Denmark 


The Danish Prime Minister, Mr Anker 
Jorgensen, announced on 8 November that 
general elections would be held in Denmark 
on 4 December and political parties are now 
hurriedly organising their campaigns. 

The elections were precipitated by a tied 
vote in the Danish Parliament (Folketing) on 
8 November, when Mr Erhard Jacobsen, who 
had resigned from the ruling Social Democrat 
Party on 6 November, failed to be present in 
the Folketing for a vote on taxation. Mr 
Jorgensen’s Social Democrats, with the co- 
operation of the Socialist People’s Party, had 
until then maintained a one-vote majority in 
the Folketing for two years and Mr Jacob- 
sen’s resignation inevitably foreshadowed the 
possibility of an early election. After announc- 
ing the Government’s resignation, Mr Jorgen- 
sen said that the Social Democrats would base 
their election campaign on Mr Jacobsen’s hav- 


ing prevented them from carrying further 
legislation, including a bill relating to 


Economic Democracy. 

Eleven parties will be contesting the elec- 
tions, including two new parties—Mr Jacob- 
sens Centre Democrats (formed since his 
resignation from the Social Democratic Party) 
and an anti-tax Progress Party. Mr Jacobsen 
hopes to attract a number of his former col- 
leagues to join him, and both parties together 
are likely to attract voters away from the 
Social Democrats. Recent public opinion polls 
have shown increasing support for other mar- 
ginal parties to the detriment of both the 
Social Democrats and the traditional Opposi- 
tion parties. 

The multiplicity of parties and the support 
for marginal parties will make the elections 
very unpredictable. Mr Jorgensen has said that 
the position in the Folketing after the election 
could be difficult due to this proliferation of 
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parties and to what he described as a ‘conser- 
ative trend’ in Denmark, which would make 
it hard for the Social Democrats to maintain 
the electoral support of 37 per cent gained 
at the last elections in September 1971. Pros- 
pects are that it will be difficult for a majority 
government to be formed. 


Interim Settlement of Fisheries 
Dispute 


The basis for an interim settlement of the 
fisheries dispute between Britain and Iceland 
was worked out in discussions between the 
Prime Ministers of the two countries on 15 
and 16 October, following the withdrawal of 
British warships from the disputed waters. 

The agreement, embodied in an exchange 
of notes which was signed in Reykjavik on 13 
November, will last for two years and will be 
without prejudice to the legal rights of either 
Government in relation to the substantive 
dispute. The main provisions, based on an 
estimated annual catch of about 130,000 tons 
by British vessels in the disputed area, are for 
reductions in the number of such vessels and 
restrictions on the areas in which they may 
operate. No actual catch limit is incorporated 
in the agreement. However, a total prohibi- 
tion on British freezer and factory trawlers, a 
reduction by 30 of the number of British 
trawlers in the disputed area and the closure 
of one sixth of the disputed area to British 
vessels will effectively reduce the British 
annual catch by about 50,000 tons. 

The agreement recognises the right of the 
Icelandic Coastguard to police the agreement, 
subject to a joint investigation at sea of any 
apparent violation. 

The Icelandic the 


Parliament approved 


agreement on 14 November by 54 votes to 6. 








Indonesia's Ministerr of Foreign Affairs, Mr Adam Malik, 
congratulates Air Commodore A. E. Mather, DFC, AFC, 
on being awarded the Indonesian Air Force Fiving Wing 
First Class. The award was presented by the Indonesian 
Ambassador to Australia, Mr Her Tasning, in recognition 
of Air Commodore Maher's dedicated service in building 
and establishing relations between the Indonesian Air 
Force and the RAAF, particularly in the implementation 
of the F-86 Sabre aircraft project. 





A US archaeologist, Dr Ronald L. Vanderwal, has begun 
work on a project which he hopes will widen knowledge cf 


Australias lost race. the Tasmanian Aboriginals. Dr 
Fanderwal spent some time photographing likely camping 
grounds of the Aboriginals in Tasmania's bush couniry. 


etter 


A mining company is building a $6,000,000 extension to a 
solar evaporation project at Lake MacLeod, 650 miles 
north of Perth in Western Australia, which inclades this 
building, designed for the storage of potash. The structure, 
400 feet long and 76 feet high, is one of the largest hard- 
wood buildings in the world. 


In a statement to the House of Commons Mr 
Heath indicated that the agreement had made 
good provision for the needs of the British 
fishing industry during the period in which 
wider international agreements are being 
worked out. 


Official Statements 





Visit of Singapore Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator Willesee, announced on 28 October 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Singapore, Mr  Sinnathamby 
Rajaratnam, would visit Australia from 9 to 
17 November as a guest of the Australian 
Government. 

Mr Rajaratnam., a founding member of 
Singapore's governing Peoples Action Party, 
has been active in public life since his election 
to the Singapore Legislative Assembly in 
1959, In August 1965, he became Singapore's 
first Foreign Minister. He also held the 
Labour portfolio from 1968 until July 1971. 
This will be Mr Rajaratnam’s first visit to 
Australia. 

Senator Australian 
opportunity 


that the 
the 


Willesee said 
welcomed 


afforded by the visit to exchange views with 
Singapore on the international scene and on 
aspects of bilateral relations between the two 





Mr Nazir Ahmed, Office Superintendent at the Australian 
High Commission, Islamabad meets the Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Sir Keith Waller. Mr Ahmed 
was in Australia en a locally-engaged staff orientation 
VISIT, 
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countries. Mr Rajaratnam will have discus- 
sions in Canberra on 15 and 16 November. 

Senator Willesee also noted that Mr 
Rajaratnam had accepted an invitation from 
the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs to be this year’s Dyason Lecturer. 

Mr Rajaratnam, the first Foreign Minister 
to deliver the Dyason Lectures, will speak to 
audiences in Perth on 9 November, Sydney 
on 12 November, Melbourne on 13 
November, Adelaide on 14 November, and in 
Canberra on 15 November. 


Australia Gives Cholera Vaccine 
to Sri Lanka 


The Aciing Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Senator D. R. Willesee, said on 2 November 
that Australia was airfreighting 86,000 doses 
of cholera vaccine to Colombo following the 
outbreak of cholera in Sri Lanka. 

Senator Willesee said that the Australian 
Government was responding to a request for 
assistance by the Sri Lankan Government. He 
said that the vaccine should reach Colombo 
on 4 November. 


1,000th African Trainee 


The 1,000th trainee to come to Australia 
under the Special Commonwealth African 
Assistance Plan was welcomed on 2 
November by the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, at a special 


ceremony in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, 
The trainee, Mr A. A. Lemu, Principal 


Nursing Officer for the State of Sokoto in 
Nigeria, came to Australia in September to 
undertake a nine-weeks course in Health and 
Hospitals Administration conducted by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in conjunciion 
with the Department of Health. 

Senator Willesee presented Mr Lemu with 
a bauxite desk set and a collection of Aus- 
tralian books to mark the occasion. 

The Special Commonwealth African Assisi- 
ance Plan was begun in 1960 for developed 
member countries of the Commonwealth to 
provide economical and technical aid to Com- 
monwealth countries in Africa. 

Australian assistance under the plan has 
been directed mainly towards training. Aus- 
tralian expenditure under the scheme in 
1973-74 is expected to be about $610,000. 
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Visit by Sudanese Foreign Minister 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan, Dr Man- 
sour Khalid, arrived in Canberra on 5 
November for a brief visit to meet members 
of the Australian Government, Members of 
Parliament and Government officials. 

Announcing this, the Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr E. G. Whit- 
lam, said that Dr Khalid, who had been his 
country’s Foreign Minister for two years, was 
a leading figure in the Sudanese Government 
whose views on a number of issues would be 
of considerable interest to the Australian 
Government. 

The Special Minister of State, Senator D. 
R. Willesee, who became Australia’s new 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 6 November 
met Dr Khalid that morning, and in the eve- 
ning Senator Willesee hosted a dinner for the 
Sudanese Minister in Parliament House. 

Also on 6 November, Dr Khalid called on 
the Minister for External Territories and 
Minister for Science, Mr W. L. Morrison. 


American author Walter Lord, has recently spent a month 
in Australia researching a book he plans to write on the 
World War H coastwatchers. (The coastwatchers worked 
mainly behind the Japanese lines in the Solomon Islands 
and in New Guinea, relaying intelligence to the Allied 
Command.) 
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Appointment of High Commissioner 
of Papua New Guinea 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, and the Minister for External 
Territories Mr W. L. Morrison, announced on 
6 November that His Excellency the Gover- 


nor-General had appointed the present 
Administrator of Papua New Guinea, His 


Honour Mr L. W. Johnson, as the High 
Commissioner of Papua New Guinea from | 
December 1973, the date of self-government. 

Mr Johnson has served with distinction as 
Administrator of Papua New Guinea since 
July 1970. His continuing presence in Papua 


New Guinea for the period immediately fol- 
ernment’s wish that there should be a smooth 
and progressive transition of Papua New 
Guinea to independence. 

Mr Johnson was born in Western Australia 
in 1916. Following service in the Western 
Australian Education Department, Mr John- 
son was appointed in 1962 Deputy Director 
of Education in Papua New Guinea and from 
1962 to 1966 served as Director of Educa- 
tion. In 1966 Mr Johnson was appointed 
Assistant Administrator of Papua New Guinea, 
in which capacitv he served until 1970 when 
he was appointed the Administrator of Papua 
New Guinea. Mr Johnson is married with one 
son and one daughter. 


New Ships for Construction 

Following consultations with the PNG 
Government, the Australian Government has 
decided to provide two landing craft to the 
Papua New Guinea Defence Force. 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
for Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, and the 
Minister for Transport, Mr C. K. Jones, 
announced this in a joint statement on 7 
November. 

The PNG Government has welcomed the 
offer of the two vessels which will provide the 
PNG Defence Force with improved maritime 
mobility, for which there is an established 
requirement. 

Displacing about 310 tonnes, the landing 
craft are some 44.5 metres in length and 
could be used for loading and unloading 
across beaches, the discharge of reasonably 
heavy cargo from ships off-shore, and tran- 
sport on the major rivers of PNG. The nor- 
mal complement of 16 includes two officers. 


It is expected the two landing craft will be 
available for delivery to PNG early in 1975. 

The Minister also announced that a Navi- 
gational Aid Vessel would be constructed for 
the Department of Transport. 

The Navigational Aid Vessel of 1307 gross 
tonnes would be used for constructing, main- 
taining and servicing navigational aids con- 
trolled by the Department in North Queens- 
land and northern territorial waters. 

Orders would be placed shortly for the 
construction of the three vessels with an Aus- 
tralian shipbuilder, Walkers Limited of Mary- 
borough, Queensland. The construction cost 
was expected to be in the vicinity of 
$6,000,000. 

The Ministers said these orders would pro- 
vide Walkers Shipyard with employment for 
the coming 18 months. At the present time 
the yard is completing a series of eight Land- 
ing Craft Heavy for the Australian Armed 
Services. 

The order would enable Walkers to over- 
come their short-term workload problem. 


Mr G. B. Gresford has been appointed as Special Adviser 
on Science, Technology and the Environment to the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. One of Mr Gresford’s principal 
functions is to keep in close touch with the international 
developments in the fields of science, technology and the 
human environment, so as to provide a bridge of analysis 
as well as of information between the international com- 
munity and the official community in Australia by relating 
these to Australian foreign policy interests. 
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Top Defence Appointment in USA 


Mr Samuel Landau, C.B-E., Secretary, 
Department of the Navy, has been appointed 
Minister (Politico-Military Affairs) at the Aus- 
tralian Embassy, Washington, for a period of 
two years. He will take up duty in early 
1974. 


In announcing this on 7 November the 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Defence, Mr Lance Barnard, said that up to 
now the senior Defence post had been held 
by a Service officer of Major-General status 
with the title of Head, Australian Defence 
Staff, and he wished to make it clear that 
conversion of the post from a military one 
was for one period of two years only. 

Mr Landau, aged 58, was educated at Mel- 
bourne High School and Melbourne Univer- 
sity where he graduated as Master of Arts. 
He joined the Defence Department in 1936. 
He was First Assistant Secretary from 1957 
and attended the Imperial Defence College 
Course in 1958. He was appointed Secretary, 
Department of the Navy, in 1963. 


Australian Gift to Red Cross 


Australia is to give $25.000 to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross for the 
Committee's work in the Middle Eas. 


Announcing this on 7 November, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, said that the ICRC had appealed to 
Governments and national Red Cross societies 
for contributions. 


Senator Willesee said he understood that 
the Australian Red Cross Society had 


responded with antibiotics and cash. The Aus- 
tralian Government was pleased to be linked 
with the Society in this work, he said, and 
would give $25,000 to the ICRC. 

The Government's grani would assist with 
the financing of ICRC teams in the field and 
those in Geneva directing its operations in the 
Middle East. 


Royal College of Defence Studies, 
1974 Course 


The Minister for Defence, Mr Lance 
Barnard, announced on 8 November, that six 
senior officers from the Australian Services 
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have been selected to attend the 1974 Course 
at the Royal College of Defence Studies in 
the United Kingdom. 


The officers selected are: 


Navy—Commodore A. A Willis, O.B.E. 
Captain W. J. Rourke 


Army—Brigadier J. R. Salmon, C.B.E. 
Brigadier D. D. Weir, C.B.E. 


RAAF—Group Captain R. J. McKimm, 
C.B.E., A.F.C, Group Captain H. K. 
Parker. 


Mr Barnard said that the purpose of the 
course was to give selected senior officers of 
Commonwealth and allied nations the oppor- 
tunity to study problems of national and 
international strategy and security, inter- 
national relations and those aspects of public 
policy which related to defence and security. 
The course lasts one year. 


Migrant Education Centre 
in Adelaide 


On 9 November the Minister for Immigra- 
tion, Mr A. J. Grassby, opened the second 
new centre in an Australia-wide network of 
migrant education centres. 

The Adelaide centre is equipped with class- 
rooms, teaching aids, library and resource 
facilities. Language laboratory equipment is 
on order and should be installed by 
December. The centre is the administrative 
headquarters for the child and adult migrant 
education programs and for the radio and cor- 
respondence courses in South Australia. 

It has been provided by the Australian 
Department of Immigration and is staffed by 
the South Australian Department of Further 
Education. 

Mr Grassby said the 
would provide facilities for: 


education centre 


® full-time and part-time accelerated 
courses In special classrooms: 

e continuation classes and correspondence 
course: 

e specialised student 
women’s groups; 


categories, such as 


e and where possible, intensive instruction 
for children at secondary level having 
difficulty in adjusting to schoo! demands. 
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Middle East Agreement 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, welcomed the agreement 
reached between Egypt and Israel to imple- 
ment Article | of Security Council Resolution 
338 and Article 1 of Security Council Reso- 
lution 339 relating to the ceasefire in the 
Middle East. 

The Minister said on 11 November that the 
agreement represented a major advance 
towards full implementation of the ceasefire 
provisions voted by the Security Council. Its 
achievement. he said, was a tribute both to 
the statesmanship of the Governments of 
Egypt and Israel and to the untiring efforts 
and diplomatic skills of the US Secretary of 
State, Dr Kissinger, in seeking a solution to 
the problems which had arisen in recent days. 

Senator Willesee said that although many 
difficulties still lay ahead, he hoped the way 
would now be open for further progress 
towards a lasting peace and a definitive settle- 
ment of the Middle East problem on the basis 
of Security Council Resolution No. 242 of 
1967. 





Policemen from 13 countries took a seven-week course 
at the South Australian Police Academy near Adelaide 
recently. The course, sponsored by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs under the Colombe Pian, covered a wide 


range of academic and practical police studies. The 
practicai part of the course included traffic control in ene of 
Adelaide’s busiest’ thoroughfares. Here Sergeant Qale 
Bulatiko, from Fiji, is seen on point duty in the city. 


Drought Relief for Ethiopia 

Australia is to give a substantial quantity of 
wheat to assist in relieving the drought affect- 
ing Ethiopia and other countries in northern 
Africa. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator D. 
R. Willesee, announced this on 11 November 
after examining reports from Australia’s 
Ambassador accredited to Ethiopia, Mr K. H. 
Rogers, who had been instructed to go to 
Addis Ababa to report first hand on the 
drought situation. 

Senator Willesee said that the drought, the 
third in three years, had directly affected at 
least 2,000,000 people. The effects, he said, 
were particularly severe in the Tigre and 
Wollo provinces. 

Senator Willesee said that because of poor 
communications in the areas hit hardest, it 
had been difficult to get an accurate picture 
of how many deaths had occurred, but the 
figures would be high. Distribution of relief 
food was also a problem because of commu- 
nications difficulties. The next harvest would 
be cut in half because people had been forced 
to eat grain intended for seed purposes. 
Taking into account the very heavy cattle 
losses, Mr Rogers had assessed that acute 
food shortages would continue for more than 
12 months. 

Senator Willesee said that the details of 
Australia’s contribution would be arranged as 
quickly as possible. Although no official 
request for assistance had been made to Aus- 
tralla, Mr Rogers had reported that an offer 
of wheat would be greatly appreciated. 

Other forms of aid would also be wel- 
comed and Senator Willesee commended the 
efforts in this regard of voluntary organisa- 
tions in Australia, particularly Austcare, the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign, the Aus- 
tralian Council of Churches and Australian 
Catholic Relef. 


Drought in North Africa 


On 16 November the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Senator D. R. Willesee, set out details 
of Australian assistance for the drought in 
northern Africa. 

He said that in response to an appeal earli- 
er this year, the Government had pledged a 
cash contribution on } June of $US25.000 to 
the Sahelian Zone Trust Fund established by 
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the FAO Office for the Sahelian Relief Opera- 
tion (OSRO). 

The Australian Government had secured 
space in the first available Qantas aircraft to 
fly 12 tons of protein-enriched milk biscuits 


direct to Addis Ababa. This would arrive 
there on 26 November. 
On 1] November Senator Willesee 


announced that Australia would make avail- 
able a substantial quantity of wheat. He said 
today that the Government had in mind allo- 
cating about 2,000 tonnes and has been in 
touch with OSRO about the most effective use 
of this contribution, 

At the request of the Government, the 
Australian Ambassador to Ethiopia (who is 
resident in Nairobi where he is also High 
Commissioner in Kenya) had recently visited 
Ethiopia for discussions about the drought sit- 
uation. He was to return to Ethiopia that day 
and would have further talks with the auth- 
orities, including the Minister for Health and 
the Chairman of the National Drought Relief 
Committee, and the resident representative of 
the United Nations Development Program. 

Senator Willesee said the Ambassador had 
already raised the question of Australian Vol- 
unteers working in Ethiopia and would pursue 
this matter further over the coming weekend. 

However, the Minister said that he under- 
stood that the group of South Australian stu- 
dents who had previously planned to serve in 
the area had since discussed their plans with 
Church missions in Ethiopia. 

As a result the students had now decided 
not to send a large group but rather to devote 
their efforts to collecting quantities of drugs 
which had been specifically requested. 

The Minister warmly welcomed the interest 
of those who had volunteered and expressed 
the hope that they would continue to support 
the appeal being conducted by the recently 
formed Disaster Emergencies Committee. 

This committee had been set up by the 
Australian Council for Overseas Aid with the 
encouragement of the Government. The Gov- 
ernment commended to the public this appeal 
for a minimum of $200,000, and Senator 
Willesee said he was pleased to learn of the 
ready public response to the appeal, which 
already exceeded $100,000. 

In his announcement, Senator Willesee out- 
lined the following background information 
on drought conditions in North Africa. 
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The Sudano-Sahelian Zone of North Africa 
is experiencing the consequences of protracted 
drought. It is estimated that some 13,000,000 
of the 50,000,000 people of the region are 
affected. Despite recent rains in the Sahelian 
region (those countries bordering the Sahara 
desert) the situation remains serious. The situ- 
ation in several Ethiopian provinces is critical. 
Our High Commission in Nairobi estimates 
that at least 50,000 deaths have occurred and 
that some 2,000,000 people are affected by 
the drought tn that country. 

International assistance to the Sahelian 
region has been generous throughout this 
year. However the magnitude of the disaster 
in Ethiopa has only recently become known 
internationally. 

In the Sahelian Region six year, low rain- 
fall culminated in an exceptionally dry season 
in 1972/73. This resulted in consecutively 
poor crops, consistent overgrazing of grass- 
lands, failure of wells, decimation of livestock 
herds, migration of affected populations, and 
consequent severe medical and social prob- 
lems in the region. 

The severity of the situation of the six 
Sahelian countries as at 31 August 1973, is 
illustrated by the following table: 


Population 

severely 
Total affected by Stock 
population drought decimation 
per cent 
Chad . . 3,715,000 2,000,000 80 
Mali. . 5,000,000 4,000,000 25 
Mauritania . 1,200,000 1,000,000 80 
Niger. . 4,500,000 1,500,000 33 
Senegal . 4,200,000 2,500,000 — 
Upper Volta. 5,500,000 1,500,000 83 


Food shortages in this region reached disas- 
trous proportions in 1973. Exceptionally bad 
harvests led to emergency food aid requests 
from the World Food Program and bilateral 
donors. The response was immediate and rela- 
tively generous. 

Significant commitments of food grains 
have already been made by the United States, 
the USSR, and EEC (European Development 
Fund), France, China and Canada. 

A special trust fund has been established 
by the FAO office for the Sahelian Relief 
Operation to fund procurement of foodstuffs 
and meet the costs of drilling equipment. 

Total pledges by donors for assistance, both 
bilateral and multilateral, are estimated at 


$US135 million, including $US9,000,000_ to 
the Trust Fund. On 1 June, Australia made a 
gift of $US25,000 to the Trust Fund. 

The emergency measures taken to date 
have relieved the immediate situation in the 
region. However a long-term aid program is 
needed to restore the situation in the affected 
areas. 

In essence, no real economic development 
can proceed in the region until a large-scale 
and systematic rehabilitation of the affected 
areas has been undertaken. The Permanent 
Interstate Committee for the Fight Against 
Drought, established by the six Sahelian 
countries, has estimated that some $US800 
million is required for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of the region. 

Ethiopa is experiencing its third drought in 
three years. The results of the drought in the 
northern provinces of Tigre and Wollo are 
said to be catastrophic. 

Communications difficulties have made it 
hard to make an accurate assessment of the 
situation and to provide assistance to the 
affected areas. 

At least 2,000,000 people are affected by 
the drought. As in the Sahelian countries 
severe damage has been caused to crops and 
livestock. It is estimated that at least 50,000 
people have died as a consequence of starva- 
tion and disease. There have been reports of 
cholera outbreaks. 

A committee of donors has been estab- 
lished in Ethiopa as well as a Government 
Ministerial Committee to co-ordinate relief 
and rehabilitation efforts. 

A wide variety of international organisa- 
tions and bilateral donors have pledged assist- 
ance. 

All relief efforts will be hampered by com- 
munications difficulties. The Australian High 
Commission in Nairobi has indicated that 
cash assistance to international organisations 
might be one means of overcoming this 
difficulty because of the flexibility it offers in 
selection of forms of assistance. 

A number of Australian medical students 
and practitioners have volunteered their ser- 
vices for work in Ethiopia. The experience of 
other countries during disasters has shown 
that a considerable number of practical prob- 
lems have to be taken into account in assess- 
ing whether volunteers can help, and govern- 
ments suffering disasters, while grateful for 
offers of assistance, have often declined to 
accept some forms of volunteer activity. 
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Australian Ambassador to France 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 19 November 
the appointment of Mr Harold David Ander- 
son, O.B.E., as Australian Ambassador to 
France. Mr Anderson will succeed Mr Ren- 
ouf who is to become Secretary, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, early next year. 

Mr Anderson is 50 years of age and was 
educated at St Peter’s College, Adelaide and 
the University of Melbourne. He served with 
the AMF and AIF from 1942 to 1944. He 
joined the Department of External Affairs in 
1944. His overseas postings have included 
aris, Karachi, Noumea, Phnom Penh (where 
he was Charge d'Affaires), Tokyo and Saigon 
(where he was Australian Ambassador from 
1964 to 1966). He attended the Imperial 
Defence College in London in 1963 and was 
the Australian Observer to the Viet-Nam 
Peace Negotiations in Paris from 1968 to 
1970. Mr Anderson has also held a number 
of senior positions in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in Canberra. He was First 
Assistant Secretary in charge of the Asia 
Division from 1971 to 1972 and subsequently 
First Assistant Secretary in charge of the 
North and West Asia Division responsible for 
the Japan China region, the Indian Sub-con- 
tinent area and the Middle East. Mr Ander- 
son, who is a French linguist, is married with 
two daughters. 

Senator Willesee said that the appointment 
of a diplomat of Mr Anderson’s seniority and 
experience as Ambassador to France empha- 
sised the importance which the Australian 
Government attaches to its relations with that 
country. 


Visit of Papua New Guinea Minister 
for Defence and Foreign Trade 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 20 November 
that the Papua New Guinea Minister for 
Defence and Foreign Relations, Mr Albert 
Maori Kiki will visit Australia from 26 
November to 1 December. Mr Maori Kiki, 
will be accompanied by his wife, his private 
secretary, Mr Benais Sabumei, and the Secre- 
tary of the Papua New Guinea Department 
of Foreign Relations and Trade, Mr W. L. 
Conroy. 

In Canberra Mr Maori Kiki will be 
received by the Governor-General and will 
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make calls on the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs. for Defence, for Immigration and for 
External Territories. 

Mr Maori Kiki will address the Australian 
Institute of Political Science in Sydney on 26 
November, the Foreign Affairs Club in 
Canberra on 28 November and the Austra- 
la/ Asia Association in Melbourne on 30 
November. 

After his visit to Australia Mr Maori Kiki 
will attend the 23rd Meeting of the Colombo 
Plan Consultative Committee in Wellington, 
New Zealand trom 4 to 6 December. The 
2apua New Guinea delegation is attending the 
meeting at the invitation of the Government 
of New Zealand. Papua New Guinea has 
applied for full membership. 

Mr Maori Kiki, who is a union leader and 
a founding member of the Pangu Party, was 
elected to the Papua New Guinea House of 
Assembly im March 1972 and appointed 
Minister for Lands and Environment in the 
National Coalition Government. In August 
1973 Mr Maori Kiki was appointed Papua 
New Guinea’s first Minister for Defence and 
Foreign Relations. 


Aid to Indonesia 


Australia has decided to increase to 
$11,900,000 its expenditure on aid projects to 
develop telecommunications in Indonesia. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, said on 21 November that the 
projects were an outstanding example of the 
successful application of Australian technical 
expertise. 

Senator Willesee said that the work was 
being undertaken by an Australian Telecom- 


technicians and = administrative personnel, 
mainly from the Australian Post Office. 

A major benefit of the work would be the 
installation of a telephone system linking by 
STD all the main centres of Sumatra, with 
Jakarta and other large towns in Java. 

Apart from supervising this work, the team 
ras also acting as a consultant to the Indone- 
sian telecommunications authority, PERUM- 
TEL. on the general development of telecom- 
munications throughout Indonesia. 

Senator Willesee said that the team’s work. 
which had begun in 1970 and was expected 
to be completed in 1976, was the largest 
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single undertaking in Australia’s current 
three-year program of civil aid to Indonesia, 
costing $69,000,000. 

A memorandum of understanding setting 
out the responsibilities of the Indonesian and 
Australian Governments in the continuation 
of the projects was signed in Jakarta on 
15 November by the Indonesian Minister for 
Communications, Emil Salim, and the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr R. W. 
Furlonger. 


Bu 


The OECD Development Assistance Committee held its 
[2th high-level meeting at the Chateau de la Muette, 
headquarters of the Organisation on 18 and 19 October 
1973. The Australian delegation leader, Senator D. R. 
Willesee, then Special Minister ef State, is shawn above with 
another member of the delegation, (efh Mr H. M. Love- 
day, Department of Foreign Affairs. 


Australian Delegation to Colombo 
Plan Meeting 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
D. R. Willesee, announced on 26 November 
that he would lead the Australian delegation 
to the 23rd Meeting of the Colombo Plan Con- 
sultative Committee in Wellington, New 
Zealand. He would be in Wellington from 2 
December to 8 December 1973. 

Senator Willesee said that the Consultative 
Committee consisted of representatives from 
26 member countries of the Colombo Plan 
who met regularly to review and assess pro- 
gress of aid programs in South and South-East 
ASIa. 





The Queen Victoria Museum in Launceston, Tasmania, has 
acquired a pair of duelling pistols once used in a (non-fatal) 
duel herween Colonel William Paterson, who discovered the 
site of Launceston, and John Macarthur, the pioneer New 
South Wales pastoralist. They are being held by Mr John 
Swift of the Museum. 
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Australia was one of the founding members 
of the Colombo Plan and had been repre- 
sented at all meetings of the Consultative Com- 
mittee since the first in Sydney in 1950. Since 
then Australia had given $394,000,000 in aid 
to the Colombo Plan area. During 1972, Aus- 
tralia’s bilateral aid to the Colombo Plan 
region totalled $52.050,000-——an increase of 
23 per cent over the sum for 1971. 

Senator Willesee said that the other Aus- 
tralian delegates would be: 

The Hon. Dame Annabelle Rankin, 
D.B.E.. Australian High Commissioner in 
New Zealand. 

Dr J. W. C. Cumes, Department of For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr P. Kelloway, Department of External 
Territories. 

Mr R. D. Sturkey, Department of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mis M. R. 
Embassy. Jakarta. 

Mr N. Stuparich, The Treasury. 


McGovern, Australian 


Mr B. D. Hawkins, Australian High 
Commission, Wellington. 
Miss G. M. Carnegie, Department of 


Foreign Affairs. 
Mr D. J. Mitchell, Private Secretary to 
Senator Willesee. 


International Court Case on 
French Tests 


The Department of Foreign Affairs 
announcea on 24 November that documents 
for the next stage of Australia’s case in the 
International Court of Justice concerning 
French nuclear testing in the Pacific were 
delivered to the Courts Registrar in The 
Hague on 23 November, the date due for their 
lodgement. 

The documents, officially described as a 
Memorial, relate ta questions of the Court's 
jurisdiction and of the admissibility of the 
case. Further hearings are not expected to 
begin until some time next vear. 
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Ten years ago, a group of six actors in Sydney founded the 
O Theatre. Housed in an office building near Circular 
Quay. the Q presents short plays which people working 
in the city can attend during their lunch hour. The theatre 
has proved popular and changes its program nine times a 
year. Patrons can bring sandwiches. or eat light lunches, 
obtainable at the theatre while watching the performance. 
Actors John Fitzgerald and John Keightiey are seen at 
in a scene from Pinter’s ‘The Collection. 
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Calendar of 
Conferences 


at which Australia 
will be represented 


February 
TOKYO 
ECAFE: Asian Statistical Institute Ad- 
visory Council 
PARIS 
OECD: Agriculture Committee Special 
Meeting on Trends in Agricultural Markets 

I-11 BANGKOK 
ECAFE: Committee on Industry and 
Natural Resources-—-26th Session 

4-8 GENEVA 
ECE: Group Rapporteurs on General 


Safety Provisions 
4-22 GENEVA 
UNCITRAL: W/G on International Legis- 
lation on Shipping-—6th Session 
2 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: W/G on Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States—-3rd Session 
1t February-1l March 
GENEVA 
ILO: 192nd Session 
and its Committees 
18 February-] March 
GENEVA 
UN: Commission on Narcotic Drugs——3rd 
Special Session 
20 February-29 March 
GENEVA 
ICRC: Diplomatic Conference on Jnter- 
national Humanitarian Law Applicable tn 
Armed Conflicts 


4- 


no 


of Governing Body 


Key to organisations referred to above: 
ECAFE Economic Commission for Asta 
and the Far East 


ECE 


Economic Commission for 


Europe 
ICRC International Committee of the 
Red Cross 
ILO International Labour Organisa- 
{ion 
International ‘Telecommunica- 
tions Union 





March 
February-March 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Group on 
the transfer of Technology—3rd Session 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Consultations on Manganese 
Ore 
PARIS 
OECD:DAC: Expert Group on Investment 
Guarantees 
4-8 GENEVA International Narcotics Control 
Board 
6 PARIS 


OFCD: EDRC Review of Australia 
11-22 NAIROBI 
UNEP: Governing Council-—-2nd Session 
11-22 GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Committee on Shipping—6th 
Session 
14-27 GENEVA 
ILO: Committee of Exports on the Appli- 
cation of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions 
27 March-8 April 
COLOMBO 
ECAFE: Commission——-30th Session 
April 
RAROTONGA 
South Pacific Forum 
HONIARA 
Sixth South-West Pacific Inter-Territorial 
Meeting on Malaria 
I-S GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Permanent Group on Syn- 
thetics and Substitutes—éth Session 
22 April-3 May 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Special Committee on Prefer- 
ences-—6th Session 


Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (EDRC—Economic 
and Development Review 
Committee) (DAC —Devel- 
opment Assistance Commit- 
tee) 

United Nations 

United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

United Nations Environment 
Program 

United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law 


UN 
UNCTAD 


UNEP 


UNCITRAL 











REPRESENTATION 


22 April-8 June 
GENEVA 
ITU: World Administrative Radio Confer- R t ti 
ence for Maritime Mobile Telecommuni- epresen a 10n 
cations. 

April-May (12 Days) 
GENEVA 
ILO: Advisory Committee on Rural De- 
velopment-——8th Session 
ILO: Symposium on Economic Education 
for Trade Unionists 





Foreign Representation in Australia 


November 
14 Arab Republic of Egypt 


His Excellency Mr A. W. Marzouk pre- 
sented his credentials as Ambassador. 





Poland 
His Excellency Mr E. Wisniewski presented 
his credentials as Ambassador. 


Samael 
Ls) 


16 Norway 
His Excellency Mr C, QO. Jorgensen pre- 
sented his credentials as Ambassador. 





CORRECTION 
The caption to the photograph on Page 615 of the 
September issue of the ‘Australian Foreign Affairs 
Record’ gave the name of the Singapore High Com- 
missioner in Canberra as Mr A. P. Rajah. This should 
have read Mr Punch Coomaraswamy, who is Singa- 
pores present High Commissioner in Canberra. 





Australia’s Ambassador to the Holy See, Dr L. DP. 
Thomson (right) being greeted by His Holiness Pope Paul, 
when he presented Ris credentials to the Pape recenily. 





DIARY OF EVENTS — NOVEMBER 


AUSTRALIA 

4 Nov, Mr E. G. Whitlam left Peking for Australia after talks with the Chinese Government. 

5 Nov. The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Democratic Republic of Sudan arrived in Canberra for 
talks with the Australian Government. 

6 Nov. Mr L. W. Johnson was appointed High Commissioner of Papua New Guinea. 

6 Nov, The former Special Minister of State, Senator D. R. Willesee, was sworn in as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, 

13 Nov. The New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Norman Kirk, arrived in Canberra to open th: new 
Chancery for the New Zealand High Commission, and for talks with the Australian Govern- 
ment. 


THE PACIFIC 
21-23 Nov. The South Pacific Bureau of Economic Co-operation held a Committee Meeting in Suva. 


SOUTH ASIA 


26 Nov. The Secretary-General of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Mr Brezhnev, arrived in 
New Delhi for a five-day visit to India. 

30 Nov. The Government of Bangladesh declared a general amnesty for all those either convicted or 
accused of collaboration with the Pakistani regime, with the exception of those charged with 
specific crimes such as murder. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


NORTH ASIA 


6-10 Nov. 
10-14 Nov. 
16 Nov. 

22 Nov. 

22 Nov. 


23 Nov. 


President Siaka Stevens of Sierra Leone made an official visit to China. 

The US Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, made an official visit to China. 

Dr Kissinger made an official visit to the Republic of Korea. 

Japan announced a new pro-Arab Middle East poliev. 

Japan’s chief Cabinet Secretary, Mr Nikaido, announced that Prime Minister Tanaka would visit 
the Philippines from 7-9 January 1974, Thailand 9-11 January, Singapore 11-12 January, 
Malaysia 12-14 January and Indonesia 14-17 January. 

Japan’s former Finance Minister, Mr Kiichi Aichi, died. Following Mr Aichi’s death a new 
Cabinet was formed. The new Finance Minister is Mr Takeo Fukuda. 


AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


2 Nov. 


4 Nov. 


7 Nov. 


11 Nov. 
il Nov. 


15 Nov. 
21 Nov. 


24 Nov. 
26-28 Nov. 


EUROPE 
1-3 Nov. 


2 Nov. 


3 Nov. 
4-6 Nov. 
5 Nov. 


6 Nov. 


7 Nov. 
7 Nov. 


5-7 Nov. 
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The UN General Assembly adopted a draft resolution demanding the withdrawal of Portugal 
from the West African territory of Guinea. The Security Council has been instructed to implement 
the resolution. 

A meeting of Arab Oil Ministers in Kuwait decided to cut oil production immediately to 25 per 
cent below the September 1973 level. 

The US Secretary of State, Dr Henry Kissinger, held talks on the Middle East crisis with 
President Sadat of Egypt. Concluding the talks Dr Kissinger said ‘We are moving towards 
peace’. The re-establishment of diplomatic relations between USA and Egypt was also announced. 
He also visited Morocco, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Iran. 

Egypt and Israel signed a six-point peace plan, the first step towards full-scale peace negotia- 
tions, 

King Hussein of Jordan dropped three Ministers in a reshuffle of the seventh-month-old Cabinet 
of the Prime Minister, Mr Zaid Rifai. 

Egypt and Israel commenced repatriation of prisoners-of-war. 

The Ministerial Council of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) adapted a resolution 
calling for an oil embargo against South Africa, Portugal and Rhodesia, as well as Israel. 

A meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers was held in Algiers. 

The Arab Summit Conference was held in Algiers. Declarations setting out Arab conditions 
for a Middle East peace settlement and the continued use of oil as a political weapon were the 
main results of the talks. 


The Federal Republic of Germany's Foreign Minister, Mr Scheel, visited the USSR for dis- 
cussions on economic co-operation and the representation of West Berlin. 

Bulgarian Party Secretary and State Council Chairman, Mr Todor Zhivkov, headed a delegation 
for talks on bilateral relations with Soviet leaders in Moscow, including Party Secretary Brezhnev, 
President Podgorny and Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam’s Premier, Pham Van Dong, and Foreign Minister, 
Nguyen Duy Trinh, held general discussions with Soviet leaders in Moscow. 

Yugoslavia’s Foreign Secretary, Milos Minic, held talks in Sofia with Bulgaria's Foreign 
Minister, Mr Mladenov. 

USSR Foreign Minister Gromyko held talks in Moscow with visiting Czechoslovakian Foreign 
Minister Chnoupek. 

Mr Ecevit, leader of the Republican People’s Party, which won the greater number of seats in 
the Turkish General Election on 14 October, informed President Koruturk that he was unable 
to form a government. Subsequently the leader of the Justice Party, Mr Demirel, was also 
obliged to return his mandate to the President. 

The Portuguese Prime Minister, Mr Caetano, announced a government reshuffle, making changes 
in five ministries. 

Talks on the establishment of diplomatic relations between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Czechoslovakia were resumed in Prague. 

The Israeli Foreign Affairs Minister, Mr Abba Eban, made an official visit to Romania. 








EUROPE 
& Nov. 


8-9 Nov. 


12-15 Nov. 


12-16 Nov. 
12-16 Nov, 


13 Nov. 


13 Nov. 


13-17 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


15 Nov. 


16 Nov. 
17 Nov. 


18-23 Nov. 


18-24 Nov. 


19 Nov. 


19-22 Nov. 


19-24 Nov. 


21-24 Nov. 


25 Nov. 


25 Nav. 


29 Nov.- 
2 Dec. 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


$ 


The Danish Social Democrat government resigned. Prime Minister Jorgensen announced that 
elections would be held on 4 December. 


Poland’s Foreign Minister, Mr Stefan Olszowski, paid an official visit to Italy and the Vatican, 
where he talked with His Holiness the Pope. 


Yugoslav President Tito visited the USSR at the invitation of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and held talks at Kiev with Party Secretary Brezhnev. 


The Czechoslovakian-West German Joint Economic Commission met in Prague. 


The Bulgarian leader, Mr Fodor Zhivkov, visited Poland for a wide-ranging review of relations 
between the two countries. 


Britain declared a state of emergency to deal with the threat to energy supplies posed by the 
Middle East oil crisis and by strikes by coal miners and electrical power supply technicians. 


Czechoslovakia’s Foreign Minister, Mr Bohuslav Chnoupek, made an official visit to Japan. 


Romania’s Foreign Affairs Minister, Mr George Macovescu, paid an official visit to the 
German Democratic Republic for talks with Foreign Minister, Otto Winzer. 


Hungary's President, Mr Pal Losonczi, left for a two and a half week visit to Nigeria, Ghana, 
Sierra Leone and Tunisia. 


A Guinean delegation, led by Premier Lansana Beavogui, visited the USSR and held talks with 
Premier Kosygin. 

Bulgaria and the Philippines agreed to establish diplomatic relations at embassy level. 
President Papadopoulous invoked martial jaw throughout Greece following violent demonstra- 
tions by students and workers in Athens. 

Libya’s President Gaddafi paid an official visit to Yugoslavia. During the visit an economic 
agreement was signed. 

Mr Mitchell Sharp, Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, visited the USSR for 
discussions with Mr Gromyko. Talks were held on a shipping agreement. 

Mr Yasir Arafat led a delegation of the Palestine Liberation Organisation to Moscow, Talks 
took place with a delegation representing the Central Committee and Politburo of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

The Polish First Secretary, Mr Edward Gierek, paid an official visit to Belgium, where he signed a 
declaration on the development of friendly relations and co-operation between the two countries. 
A Party and Government delegation of the ‘Republic of Guinea Bissau’, led by Luis Cabral, 
Chairman of the Council of State and Deputy General Secretary of the African Party for the 
Independence of Guinea and Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC) visited the USSR. 

Bulgarian Foreign Minister Mladenov paid an official visit to France for talks. 

The Papadopoulos Government in Greece was overthrown in a bloodless military coup. The 
new President is General Gizikis, Commander of the First Army. 

President Pompidou and Chancellor Brandt met in Paris for formal consultations within the 
framework of the 1963 Franco-German Treaty on Co-operation. 


The President of the Polish State Council, Dr Henryk Jablonski, visited Czechoslovakia. 


THE AMERICAS 


3 Nov. 


7 Nov. 


14 Nov. 


25 Nov. 


26 Noy. 


Mr Richard Kleindienst was appointed as US Attorney-General and Mr Leon Jaworski the 
new Watergate prosecutor. 


A Bil limiting the power of the President of the United States to conduct prolonged military 
operat.ons was passed. 


A Foreign Aid Authorisation Bill of $US2.4 billion was passed by the Senate for the fiscal 
year 1974, $US400 million less than the Administration had requested, but $US500 million 
more than the amount previously authorised by the Senate. 


Three provinces of Southern Peru were placed under a military state of emergency following 
week-long student unrest. 


President Nixon announced restrictions on the use of petroleum products to deal with the 
worst energy crisis in US history. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Special Political Committee adopted an amended French resolution calling on UNSCEAR 
(United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation) to submit an updated 
report of current information on atomic radiation. The resolution also sought to enhance the 


The General Assembly voted in Plenary 93-7-30 (Australia, New Zealand, USA, W.E.O. and 
some Asian states) for a resclution supporting ‘the Republic of Guinea Bissau’s’ recent accession 


The Security Council approved the appointment of Major General Ensio Siilasvuo of Finland 
Australia was elected to a three-year term on the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), 


A resolution determining the scale of financing for the United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF) in the Middle East was adopted 105 (Australia)-2-4. The estimated cost of the UNEF 


The General Assembly adopted a Consensus Statement which called for the continuation of 
North/South dialogue towards the peaceful reunification of Korea and the immediate dissolution 
of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK). 


1 Nov. 
effectiveness of UNSCEAR. 
2 Nov, 
to independence and condemning the policies of the Government of Portugal. 
13 Nov. 
as Commander of the UN Emergency Force (UNEF) in the Middle East. 
20 Nov. 
beginning | January 1974. 
23 Nov. 
is $US30,000,000 for the first six months of operation. 
28 Nov. 
30 Nov. 


Australia pledged $220,000 to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Patestine 


Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) for the 1974 financial year. 





The Sidney Nolan Retrospective Exhibition 


Continued from Page 780 

pictures in to the larger pictures as the relating 
together of ‘a series of microcosms in to mac- 
rocosms’. He described the complete works 
as ‘beautiful works of art, wonderful 
works of craftsmanship’ which should not be 
taken ‘as just a decorative scheme or a lot of 
tiles’. 

The exhibition made an unusual impact in 
Dublin. Something over 1,000 people attended 
the opening ceremony, which was performed 
by the Prime Minister of Ireland, Mr Liam 
Cosgrave. A message from the Prime Minister 
of Australia, Mr E. G. Whitlam, was read out 
by the Australian Ambassador. The Depart- 
ment of Education notified all schools that 
children who wanted to visit the exhibition 
might be given time off to do so. Although 
the secondary schools had already broken up, 
about 30 primary schools organized expedi- 
tions during the three weeks that it was open. 
The art critics were unanimous in their praise. 
In addition to those who attended on the 
opening night, about 8,000 people visited the 
exhibition. 

In the last analysis it was not the size but 
the excellence of the exhibition that captured 
the imagination. Visitors overawed by the 
soaring walls of colour were inevitably drawn 
to a closer inspection and were then struck 
by the meticulous beauty of the individual 
images. 

The impression of Australia that the exhi 
bition evoked was not what most Irish visitors 
expected. They thought they had some famili- 
arity with Australia, but found that the 
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country was one of unfamiliar colours and 
unfamiliar characters. In a striking way, the 
exhibition bridged the gap between modern 
Australia and its past: the convicts, Mrs 
Fraser, the bushrangers, the soldiers of Gal- 
lipoli, the children playing at St Kilda, the 
scientists in the Antarctic, the miners at Mount 
Tom Price were all encompassed. Pictures 
inspired by the writers of ancient Greece and 
Rome and by Dante were reminders of Aus- 
tralia’s European heritage notwithstanding is 
distant Pacific setting. 

Nolan's style has undergone many changes 
since he first began to paint, and it was some- 
times difficult to believe that the different 
styles of painting were all the work of one 
man. To an extent uncommon even in retro- 
spective exhibitions, the painter revealed him- 
self and revealed his country, and those who 
came to the exhibition liked what they saw. 
The comments of the many Irish artists leave 
little doubt that Sidney Nolan and Australian 
painting generally will become an abiding 
influence on painters in Ireland. 

Writing to the Director of the Arts Council 
of Ireland after his return to London, Lord 
Clark said: 

‘I have never seen a more splendid retro- 
spective by a living artist and there can be 
no other setting in the world that would 
make it more effective’. 

But the exhibition was more than a success- 
ful showing of Australian paintings. As one 
popular columnist put it: ‘Sidney Nolan has 
transformed and enlarged the image of the 
name of Australia’. 
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